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PREFACE 


Books  describiDg  cities  and  countries  hare  erer  held  a  high  rank  among  works  of 
general  utility  and  interest  The  reasons  are  obWous :  man  naturally  feels  a  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  species,  and  reads  of  his  fellow-beings,  their  habits,  manoers, 
and  actions,  with  a  reference  to  his  own  people  and  to  himself.  The  places  inhabited 
by  other  men  hare  attractions  for  us  far  above  any  desert  waste ;  and  the  cities  they 
hare  built,  and  the  houses  they  inhabit,  present  an  irresistible  appeal  to  our  national 
curiosity.  Hence  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be  tbe  fact,  that  books  which  de 
scribe  such  objects  are  popular  in  proportion  to  the  truth  and  judgment  with  which 
they  are  written,  and  the  ttiste  and  intelligence  of  the  readers. 

Etco  a  traveller  in  Africa,  or  any  other  uncivilized  region  of  the  earth,  finds  much 
to  say  which  we  are  willing  and  happy  to  hear ;  but  how  much  more  material  for 
record  and  perusal  is  afforded  by  a  country  inhabited  by  men  in  a  refined  state  of 
society.  If  to  this  be  added  the  memorials  of  former  ages,  and  a  long  course  of 
striking  events,  important  in  their  present  consequences,  the  attractions  and  value  of 
the  work  are  greatly  enhanced.  And  where  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  part  of 
the  world  more  abounding  in  such  points  of  interest  than  that  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  volume  ?  In  all  these  respects,  Great  Britain  stands  pre-eminent : 
the  most  active,  powerful,  and  refined  state  in  Europe ;  exercising  the  most  mechan- 
ical skill,  carrying  on  the  most  extensive  commerce ;  controlling  the  widest  empire ; 
practising,  advocating,  proclaiming,  and  propagating,  many  of  the  soundest  princi- 
ples, offers  to  our  view  a  country,  small  in  extent,  and  therefore  tfb  more  easily  in- 
spected and  studied,  abounding  no  less  in  the  interesting  and  instructive  memorials 
of  many  past  ages,  than  in  the  most  admirable  productions  of  modem  science  and  art. 
The  antiquities,  curiosities,  and  scenery,  of  the  parent  land,  are  surely  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  millions  who  speak  the  language  of  *' Old  England,**  scattered  through 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  antiquities  of  England  are  the  antiquities 
of  North  America,  and  of  Australia — of  mighty  continents  and  fertile  islands,  where 
the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  founded  '*  new  nations."  They  are  of 
especial  interest  to  the  Young  who  are  seeking  for  information  on  these  subjects. 
So  abundant,  indeed,  are  these  objects,  that  many  large  works  have  been  written 
on  each  separate  class  of  them :  but  as  they  are  far  too  voluminous  and  minute  for 
an  American  reader,  it  has  been  our  design  to  select  and  arrange  the  most  prominent 
in  different  departments ;  and  thus  to  present,  in  a  single  volume,  all  that  is  of 
primary  interest  and  importance. 
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It  will  be  obserred,  that  a  large  space  has  been  devoted  to  LONDON,*  bvst» 
CLAKROus,  CROWDED,  upsRiAL  Loin)ON ;  and  for  doing  this,  scarcely  a  word  of 
explanation  is  needed.  It  is  the  abode  of  intelligence  and  industry ;  the  centre  of 
trade  and  oommerce ;  the  resort  of  the  learned  and  the  inquiring.  Here  the  poet 
has  sung  his  sweetest  strains,  the  historian  produced  the  most  authentic  records,  the 
philosopher  made  his  most  elaborate  research,  and  communicated  its  most  satis&c- 
tory  results.  Here  has  dwelt  a  Pops,  a  Hume,  a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Datt,  a  Botle, 
and  a  Peiestlet.  Here  a  MftTON  produced  the  snblimest  of  all  human  composi- 
tions ;  and  here  a  Shjjcsfere  portrayed  the  passions  in  all  their  various  moods,  and 
a  Garrick  gave  them  life  and  a  startling  reality.  Here,  too,  Newton  found  opportu- 
nity to  explore  and  lay  open  the  deepest  mysteries  of  Nature,  while  the  glowing  can- 
vass of  a  Lawrence  gives  a  present  existence  to  the  events  of  long-past  ages.  It  con- 
tains traces  of  almost  every  code  in  history  from  the  age  of  the  Romans  to  the  pres- 
ent day — edifices  erected  by  the  most  distinguished  artists,  in  different  styles ;  and 
which  have  been  the  residences  of  whole  lines  of  mootarchs,  or  of  more  eminent  states- 
men, scholars,  and  philanthropists ;  courts  of  law,  and  houses  of  legislation,  which 
have  not  only  had  their  influence  on  past  generations  and  distant  countries,  but 

HAVE  SE&VED  AS  MODELS  FOR  THOSE  UNDER  WHICH  WE  OURSELVES  LIVE.      In  LoO'don, 

also  we  find  an  impressive  epitome  of  English  history  and  the  greatness  and  frailty 
of  man,  in  the  solemn  aisles  of  Westminster  abbey.  The  very  streets  of  the  metropo- 
lis, as  well  as  some  of  its  most  obscure  and  humble  districts,  are  celebrated  as  the 
abodes  or  resorts  of  men,  distinguished  for  learning,  taste,  or  moral  worth ;  for 
eloquence  at  the  bar  or  the  forum :  for  courage  or  conduct  in  the  field.  In  London 
have  occurred  a  large  share  of  those  actions  by  which  the  destiny  of  the  nation  has 
been  influenced  or  decided  ;  and  whose  effects  we  feel  to  the  present  day. 

An  acquaintance  with  these  scenes  and  objects  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of 
mere  literary  recreation.  England  has  not  struggled  through  the  trials  of  successive 
ages  for  naught.  She  does  not,  like  Spain  or  Italy,  or  even  France,' boast  of  slow 
improvements  in  a  few  matters  of  secondary  importance,  while  the  chief  objects  of 
national  progress  are  disregarded.  England  early  accomplished  her  emancipation 
from  Rome,  and  has  ever  maintained  it ;  and  not  only  religion,  but  literature,  art, 
and  the  whole  civil,  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  have  received  benefits  in- 
ntimerable  and  inestimable. 

In  the  arts  and  sciences,  London  has  many  memorials  and  specimens  to  exhibit. 
Some  of  the  public  edifices  are  works  of  the  best  architects  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 

*  We  mre  tpt  to  hoagine  here  in  the  United  States,  that  the  growth  of  oor  towns  and  cities  greatly 
•orpastes  in  rapidity  and  extent  those  of  any  part  of  the  old  world.  Some  facts  abont  London  woald 
■aeos  to  contradict  this  notion.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  in  a  recent  report  to  the  gorenunent,  that 
In  a  Utile  more  than  twelve  years,  twelve  hundred  new  streets  have  heen  added  to  London,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  one  handred  streets  a  year.  These  twelve  hundred  new  streets  contain  foity-eight 
thoosand  houses,  most  of  them  huilt  on  a  large  and  commodious  scale,  and  in  a  style  of  superior  com- 
fint  With  all  this  wonderful  incresse,  it  is  said  that  the  demand  for  honseai  instead  of  diminishing, 
oontinoes  to  increase,  and  that  while  in  many  towns  of  the  interior  the  number  of  nnoocnpied  houses 
is  augmenting,  scarcely  is  a  new  alieet  finished,  before  almost  eveiy  house  in  it  is  fully  ooonpied. 
One  great  reason  assigned  for  the  npid  growth  of  London,  is  the  eztraordinaiy  facility  and  despatch 
with  which  people  are  now  transported  over  railroads  tonnhiating  there.  Owing  to  this  cause,  it  is 
estimatod  that  the  daily  influx  of  individuals  is  five  times  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
London  is  now  about  totty  miles  in  oircnmierenoe,  and  numbers  about  two  mfllions  of  in< 
nabiiants. 
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coUection  of  ancient  arts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  modem  painters  and  sculp- 
tors in  the  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere,  have  much  to  gratify  and  improve  the 
taste.  The  parks  of  London  display,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  noble  l^ttures  of 
nature ;  and  to  an  American  this  is  peculiarly  agreeable,  as  it  concsponfis  with  the 
impressive  wildness  of  our  own  native  forests,  as  strangely  as  it  contrasts  with^e 
feeble  and  artificial  tastes,  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent.  To  us,  also,  the  aged  opks 
of  London  are  connected  with  interesting  associations,  not  less  so  than 

"  Tby  foreita,  Windsor,  and  thy  green  retreats^ 
At  onoe  the  monarch's  and  the  miues'  aeata." 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  perceive  some  trace  of  the  land  of  our  forefathers ; 
and  we  can  not  speak  a  word  without  borrowing  their  tongue.  Even  in  our  cradles 
we  are  lulled  by  the  sweet  music  which  was  wafted  across  the  ocean  with  the  ships 
of  the  Pilgrims,  coupled  with  the  lofty  songs  of  their  poets  who  have  best  trans- 
ferred to  modem  speech  exalted  strains  of  inspiration.  In  childhood  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  guardian  hands  of  mothers,  trained  on  the  pure  and  refined  model  of 
Britain ;  and  prepared  to  perform  our  parts  in  life,  under  the  practical  tutelage  and 
daily  example  of  men  who  have  derived  their  ideas  of  rights  and  duties  from  the  most 
free  and  intelligent  people  of  the  Old  World.  Though  under  advantages,  which 
America  alone  can  offer,  we  have  made  advances  of  our  own,  it  becomes  us  clearly 
to  understand  the  sources  of  our  blessings,  as  well  as  those  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  their  increase.  An  obligation  results  from  the  principle  of  gratitude.  In  the 
infancy  of  many  of  oiir  benevolent  institutions  we  received  liberal  assistance  from 
our  friends  across  the  ocean.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  a  late  American  writer* 
observes : — 

We  are  living  on  the  capital  furnished  by  others,  reaping  fields  not  planted  by  our 
hands.  We  are  enjoying  benefits  earned  and  secured  by  preceding  generations,  not 
by  those  simply  who  have  lived  on  this  soil,  but  of  multitudes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  Much  of  our  present  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  timely  aid  which  distant 
benefactors  extended.  These  goodly  churches  and  institutions  which  have  been  the 
glory  of  the  Atlantic  states,  were  liberally  fostered  by  Christians  in  Europe.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  more  important  of  them  could  have  survived  without 
this  generous  sympathy.  The  munificent  founder  of  Harvard  college  could  hardly 
be  called  a  resident  of  this  country.  It  was  only  a  few  months  of  languishing  illness 
that  he  passed  in  New  England.  For  a  century  and  a  half,  Harvard  college,  so 
dear  to  the  early  churches,  was  often  remembered  by  the  large-hearted  Christians 
of  the  parent-country.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
vied  with  esich  other  in  their  generous  donations.  Dr.  John  Lightfoot  and  Dr. 
Theophilus  Gale  gave  the  whole  of  their  select  and  invaluable  libraries  to  the 
college.  An  English  noUeman  erected  a  principal  edifice  at  his  sole  expense.  No 
father  ever  provided  for  his  children  with  more  solicitous  care  than  Thomas  Hollis, 
or  rather  the  constellation  of  generous  spirits  of  that  name,  who  watched  the  progress 
of  the  pilgrims*  college.  They  never  saw  it ;  they  were  three  thousand  miles  aws^» 
yet  the  flame  of  a  most  disinterested  charity  was  quenched  only  by  death.  George 
Whitefield,  besides  those  gif)s  which  gold  can  not  purchase,  procured  valuable 
donations  for  the  same  institution.  We  might  aUude  to  the  foreign  aid  bestowed  on 
almost  every  other  seminary  founded  in -our  country  before  the  revolution,  and  on 
some  since  that  event.    Several  bear  the  name  of  their  British  benefactors. 

*  FrofeMor  B.  B.  Bdwsidf,  of  Andover,  lla«. 
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But  this  bcneficeace  was  not  confined  to  academical  institutions.  It  flowed  wher- 
ever a  channel  could  be  opened  for  it.  The  first  printing-press  in  this  country  was 
a  donation  from  Holland.  The  whole  expense  of  that  extraordinary  undertaking, 
the  printing  of  the  first  edition  of  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  was  borne  in  England. 
The  apostle  himself,  the  Mayhews  and  other  missionaries  eren  down  to  David 
Brainerd,  were  sustained,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  same  source.  The  name  of 
Robert  Boyle  is  scarcely  more  renowned  in  science  or  in  piety,  than  it  is  from  its 
connexion  with  our  early  Indian  missions.  The  great  New  England  theologian » 
after  his  disruption  from  his  pastoral  charge,  was  cheered  in  his  exile  with  the 
warmest  and  most  generous  sympathy  from  friends  in  Scotland,  who  had  never  seen 
him.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  some  of  the  greatest  of  his  productions 
would  never  have  been  written,  but  for  the  M*Cuilochs  and  Erskines  of  that  country. 
Even  the  enmities  excited  by  two  wars  have  not  been  able  wholly  to  dry  up  these 
streams  of  benevolence.  Within  a  very  recent  period,  an  Englishman  has  been 
more  ready  to  bequeath  his  property  for  the  difi'usion  of  knowledge  among  us,  than 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  to  employ  the  gift. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  these  English  benefactors,  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  members  of  different  religious  communions  from  those  of  the 
pilgrims.  Bishop  Sherlock  made  a  valuable  donation  to  Harvard  college.  Bishop 
Berkeley  has  immortalized  his  name  in  connexion  with  Yale.  The  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth was  an  episcopal  nobleman.  Thomas  HoUis  was  a  baptist.  When  he  trans- 
mitted one  of  his  gifts,  he  remarked,  that  he  did  not  know  that  his  portrait  would 
be  safe  from  insult  in  the  hall  of  the  college  which  he  was  so  liberally  endowing. 

Besides,  these  noble  benefactors  were  not  discouraged,  though  some  of  their  funds 
might  be  misapplied  or  wasted.  They  patiently  bore  severe  disappointments  and 
heartily  rejoiced  in  a  small  measure  of  success. 

On  these  various  accounts,  a  "  Pictorial  Description  op  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  offers  an  attractive  and  profitable  study  to  the  intelligent  of  all  countries ; 
and  especially  to  the  American  reader.  The  present  is  a  period  peculiarly  favor- 
able for  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  none  could  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  the  Editor.  Gloomy  clouds  which  lately  darkened  the  horizon,  have 
been  dispelled ;  and  the  sunshine  of  peace,  which  now  smiles  upon  us,  is  doubly 
delightful.  None  of  tis  could  have  entertained  so  just  a  conception  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  war  between  England  and  America,  if  we  had  not  been  forced  to  look 
upon  it  as  impending ;  and  therefore,  all  good  men,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  now 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  importance  and  duty  of  preserving  peace.  To 
reflect,  but  for  a  moment,  upon  the  present  state  of  the  world,  with  the  unprecedented 
means  of  attack  and  defence,  in  the  hands  of  the  two  nations,  on  both  land  and  sea  i 
to  take  into  account  the  moral  restraints  which  must  be  burst  through  by  such  a 
contest,  and  devastation  of  public  and  private  interest  to  both  parties,  with  the 
blow  which  would  be  given  to  every  measure  and  hope  of  improvement  in  the 
world,  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind,  more  appalling  than  words  can  describe. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  danger,  to  lay  as  deep,  as  is  possible  for  human 
hands,  the  foundations  of  permanent  peace,  immediate  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  implant  a  mutual  esteem  and  frietidship  between  the  two  people.  And  nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable,  natural,  and  easy,  than  this :  identity  of  origin,  and  of  blood ; 
of  language,  literature,  religion,  and  principles  of  civil  condition ;  connexions  in 
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commevee,  and  unity  in  the  prosecation  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  by  a  noble 
career  which  we  have  long  porsued,  at  the  head  of  the  nations ;  all  point  ont  this 
as  the  necessary  and  the  only  coarse  for  Great  Britain  and  America*  The  rery  voice 
of  Nature,  as  well  as  that  of  duty,  and  of  God,  seems  to  dictate  it  in  words  of 
thunder.  Foster  mutual  respect  and  attachment,  promote  the  noble  rivalry  which 
has  been  so  happily  begun  in  every  physical,  social,  and  moral  improvement,  and 
seek  in  every  department  some  means  of  advancing  the  glorious  cause ! 

But  other  means  must  prove  of  limited  and  doubtful  success,  unless  a  mutual  ac« 
quaintance  is  provided  for.  If  unknown  to  each  other,  how  can  we  feel  alike,  or 
act  together  ?  We  should  become  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other^s  condition, 
or  we  can  form  no  definite  idea  of  each  other's  character.  Every  book,  therefore, 
which  is  calculated  to  diflfufse  among  us  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  Great 
Britain,  has  a  solid  claim,  we  think,  to  the  fiivorable  regard  of  the  patriotic  and  the 
good  ;  and  the  more  it  is  fitted  to  circulate  and  prove  attractive  to  all  classes  of  com- 
munity, and  especially  to  the  young,  the  more  is  its  intrinsic  worth  increased,  and 
its  extensive  circulation  made  desirable. 

With  views  like  these,  and  in  a  spirit  corresponding,  has  the  present  work  been 
compiled  and  written.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  utility  of  such  a  publication,  un- 
wearied pains  have  been  taken,  and  great  expense  has  been  incurred,  to  render  it 
such  as  to  please  and  instruct  all.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  that  was  considered 
useful  or  agreeable.  And  evidences  of  these  views  and  labors  may  everywhere  be 
foimd.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  subjects  have  been  chosen  for  graphic 
illustration  to  assist  the  letter-press  description.  From  the  materials  for  such  a 
volume  a  large  folio  might  have  been  produced ;  but  our  object  has  been  to  condense 
and  arrange  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  all  the  really  useful  information  the 
subject  can  afford ;  thus  giving  to  the  public  a  work,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
pense, which  details  all  that  could  be  learned  from  far  more  expensive  and  bulky 
volumes.  Not  a  sentiment,  or  an  expression,  has  been  admitted  into  this  volimie 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  justice,  propriety,  and  religion* 

What  sensible  person  can  &il  to  prefer  a  work  of  this  nature  to  the  light  and 
frivolous,  and  too  often,  alas !  immoral  and  corrupting  works  of  fiction,  which 
now  overflow  from  the  press?  There  are  more  useful  truths  conveyed  in  one 
of  these  pages,  than  are  contained  in  whole  volumes  of  such  writings.  No  taste 
but  a  perverted  one  could  deliberately  prefer  the  latter.  The  young  and  inex- 
perienced can  hardly  be  competent  judges  of  their  own  reading:  it  is  for  their  ex- 
perienced elders,  whose  judgments  are  mature  to  direct  and  encourage  them  in  the 
selection  of  subjects,  and  of  books,  which  shall  at  once  store  their  minds  with  valuable 
truths,  and  train  their  hearts  to  virtuous  sentiments.  The  author  feels  a  deep  solici- 
tude on  this  subject,  and  has  endeavored  to  do  his  part  for  the  promotion  of  the 
good  of  the  rising  generation.  He  here  presents  a  work  planned  and  composed 
with  these  considerations  in  view;  and  he  hopes  for  thcf  approbation  and  the  sup- 
port of  many  who  approve  of  his  views,  and  appreciate  the  end  proposed. 

R.  S. 

Nbw  York,  November  1, 1846. 
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PICTORIAL     DESCRIPTION 


OF 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Thb  ancient  kingdom  of  England,  inclusive  of  Wales,  forming  geomphieally  the 
principal  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  politically  the  chief  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom — the  country  in  which  it  is  no  hoast  to  say  the  arts  and  institu- 
tions of  social  life  have  made  as  great  an  advance  as  they  have  done  in  any  part  of 
the  continent — enjoys  a  situation  which  has  unauestionahly  tended  much  to  make 
the  country  what  it  b,  both  politically  and  socially.  The  island,  of  which  it  is  the 
southern  and  larger  portion,  is  protected  from  neighboring  countries  by  a  sea  of  suffi- 
cient breadth  in  most  parts,  and  sufficiently  uncertain  in  its  condition,  to  throw  al- 
most insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  invading  force.  Placed  in  a  medium 
latitude,  it  is  further  saved  by  the  surrounding  ocean  from  those  extremes  of  heat, 
cold,  and  aridity,  to  which  continental  countries  in  both  higher  and  lower  parallels 
are  oAen  subject.  While  there  are  some  districts,  chiefly  in  the  west  and  north,  in 
which  an  uneven  surface  prevails,  the  country  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a 
level  and  fertile  character.  Almost  everywhere  the  eye  rests  upon  the  evidences  of 
a  long-enduring  cultivation,  in  rich  corn-fields  and  meadows,  surrounded  by  well- 
grown  hedges  and  rows  of  trees ;  the  elm-surrounded  Gothic  parish  church,  the  clean 
honey-suckled  village,  and  the  well-wooded  park  connected  with  the  residence  of 
the  wealthy  gentleman,  being  other  notable  features  in  the  landscape,  while  the 
monthly-roses  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  which  climb  over  the  cottages  of  those  in 
humbler  life,  give  an  air  of  picturesque  beauty  to  the  rides  throughout  the  whole  of 
England.  When  we  turn  from  merely  rural  scenes,  we  see  not  less  striking  eviden- 
ces of  an  advanced  civilization,  in  frequent  brick  towns  and  **  towered  cities,"  gen- 
erally overhung  by  clouds  of  smoke  resulting  from  the  coal  everywhere  used  for 
domestic,  if  not  also  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  peculiar  features  of  some  of 
these  cities — Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bristol,  vast  depots  of  mercantile  shipping ;  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  sites  of  extensive  manidactures ;  London,  in  itself  a  superb 
port,  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  the  residence  of  a  class  of  unprecedented  wealth 
and  splendor — will  be  more*  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  sequel. 

England  is  situated  between  fifty  degrees  and  fifVv-five  degrees  forty-five  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  six  degrees  west  and  one  degree  nfty  minutes  east  longitude,  from 
Greenwich  observatory.  On  the  north,  the  only  direction  in  which  it  is  not  soi^ 
roonded  by  the  sea,  it  is  divided  from  Scotland  by  a  series  of  rivers  and  a  chainiof 
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mountains.  The  greatest  length,  from  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall  to  Berwick-opon- 
Tweed,  is  four  hundred  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  St.  David's  Head  in 
Pembrokeshire  to  the  east  of  Essex,  is  three  hundred  miles.  The  area  has  been 
variously  estimated,  at  fifty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seyen,  and  fifty-seyen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles ;  it  has  also  been  estimated  at  thirty- 
seyen  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  of  which 
only  about  a  fourth  part  is  said  to  be  uncultivated. 

England  is  divided  into  fifty-two  counties,  forty  of  which  form  England  proper, 
while  twelve  belong  to  Wales.    They  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

Southern  counties, — Cornwall  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Hampslure,  Berk- 
shire, Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent 

Midland  southern  counties, — ^Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamdiire,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  North- 
amptonshire, Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire. 

Midland  northern  counties, — ^Rutlandshire,  Leicestershire,  Stafibrdshire,  Nottin^* 
hamshire,  and  Derbyshire. 

Eastern  counties, — ^Essex,  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire. 

Counties  bordering  on  Wales, — Monmouth,  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Cheshire. 

Northern  counties, — Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  York,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland. 

Counties  in  South  Wales, — Glamorganshire,  Brecknockshire,  Caermarthenshire, 
Pembrokeshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Radnorshire. 

Counties  in  North  Wales, — Montgomeryshire,  Merionethshire,  Flintshire,  Den- 
bi^shire,  Caemarvonshire,  and  Anglesea. 

The  capital  city  is  London,  which  is  also  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  counties  are  subdivided  into  hundreds,  wapentakes,  tithings,  &c.,  the  whole 
containing  twenty-five  cities  (inclusive  of  London)  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
boroughs.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  countr^r  is  divided  into  eleven  thousand 
and  seventy-seven  parishes ;  the  largest  number  in  any  county  being  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  smallest  thirty-two,  m  Westmoreland. 

Owine  to  the  limited  extent  and  insular  position  of  England,  it  ccmtains  no  rivers 
comparaole  in  magnitude  to  those  of  various  continental  countries.  There  are,  nev- 
ertheless, some  fine  navi^ble  streams,  as  the  Thames,  Medway,  Humber,  and 
Tvne,  on  the  east  side  or  the  island,  and  the  Mersey  and  Severn  on  the  west  side. 
Tne  Trent,  Ouse,  Tees,  Wear,  Dee,  Avon,  and  Derwent,  are  minor,  but  not  incon- 
siderable rivers ;  besides  which  there  are  many  of  inferior  importance.  England 
contains  no  larse  lakes;  but  those  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire, 
though  of  small  size,  are  celebrated  for  the  picturesque  scenery  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

Wales  and  the  west  side  of  England  generally  are  mountainous.  The  chief  ranges 
of  mountains  in  this  district  have  been  classed  under  three  heads :  The  Devonian 
ranee,  stretching  from  Somersetshire  through  Devon  into  Cornwall,  and  terminating 
with  the  promontory  of  the  Land's  End ;  tne  Cambrian  range,  extending  from  the 
Bristol  channel  through  Wales ;  and.  the  Northern  or  Gunirian  range,  stretchinjc 
from  Derbyshire  through  Cumberland,  and  passing  into  Scotland.  None  of  the  indi- 
vidual hills  exceed  3,000  feet  in  heiffht,  except  a  few  in  Wales ;  the  highest  being 
Snowdon,  in  Caemarvonshire  (3,571  feet).  In  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Eng- 
land (south  of  Yorkshire)  there  are  a  few  ill-defined  ranges  of  swelling  eminences, 
but  none  which  reach  the  altitude  of  1,000  feet  Besides  Snowdon,  me  principal 
eminences  in  England  are  David  (3,427  feet)  and  Llewellen  (3,469),  both  in  Wales ; 
Skafell  (3,166),  Skiddaw  (3,022),  and  Saddleback  (2,787),  in  Cumberland ;  and  Hel- 
vellyn  (3,055),  io  Westmoreland.  The  loftiest  points  in  the  Devonian  range  are  not 
more  than  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  in  height. 

OB0L061CAL  STRUCTUBB. — SOIL.^LIMATB. 

• 

The  surfiuse  of  England  includes  specimens  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  series  of 
rocks,  from  the  primary,  which  are  found  in  the  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  west,  to 
Che  lowest  of  the  tertiary,  which  compose  seyeral  districts  in  the  southeast ;  strata 
intermediate  to  these  divisions  being  found  in  mccessioB,  in  proceeding  from  the 
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west  ftnd  north  toward  the  east  and  south.  The  cut  on  the  next  page  exhibits  a  real 
section  of  a  part  of  England,  which  will  at  once  convey,  far  more  intelligibly  than 
any  yerbal  description,  a  yery  correct  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  strata  now 
present  themseives,  when  we  penetrate  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  view  them  in  those 
precipices  on  the  seashore,  or  in  mountainous  districts,  where  natural  sections  are 
exposed. 

The  reader  will  readily  observe  that  the  four  parts  belong  to  one  continuous  line, 
which  has  been  broken,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  form  of  our  page,  but  the  index  let- 
ters show  where  they  unite :  A  joins  to  B,  C  to  D,  and  £  to  F.  It  is  taken  from  the 
excellent  work  of  Coneybeare  and  Phillips  on  the  geology  of  England  and  Wales. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  such  section  as  that  represented  here  is  to  be  seen : 
it  is  constructed  by  putting  together  an  extensive  senes  of  exact  observations  and 
measurements  at  detached  points  along  the  line,  made,  however,  with  such  care,  that 
if  the  land  were  actually  cut  down,  it  is  very  unlikely  tlwt  any  of  the  great  features 
would  be  found  to  be  erroneous.  Suppose  then  that  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Land's 
End  to  Bendlev  hill,  on  the  east  coast,  near  Harwich,  not  absolutely  straight,  but 
passing  over  all  the  great  features  of  the  country  that  lie  between  the  two  points,  at 
a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  an  imaginary  central  line,  and  that  a  vertical 
section  were  made  to  a  depth  in  some  place  as  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea  as 
have  been  penetrated  in  the  deepest  mines,  the  precipice  thus  exposed  would  present 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  strata  as  is  exhibited  in  the  diagram.  It  is  necessary, 
however;  to  state  that  neither  the  horizontal  distances,  nor  the  vertical  elevations, 
can  be  given  in  such  a  diagram  in  their  true  proportidns.  To  do  so,  the  paper  must 
have  been  many  yards  long  and  several  feet  m  neight.  The  order  of  position,  and 
the  succession  of  the  strata  as  they  lie  over  each  other,  are,  however,  trul^  given ; 
and  nothing  would  be  ^ined  for  the  illustration  of  the  facts  the  section  is  mtended 
to  represent,  by  increasmg  either  the  length  or  height.  The  horizontal  line  repre- 
sents the  level  of  the  sea.  We  shall  now  travel  along  the  line  of  section,  beginning 
our  journey  at  the  Land*s  End,  in  Cornwall.  We  sh^l  thus,  as  we  move  eastward, 
meet  the  different  groups  of  strata  in  the  order  of  succession  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  shall  find  the  tertiary  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  German  ocean. 

Fig.  A  is  that  portion  of  the  section  which  extends  from  the  Land's  End  to  the 
western  slope  of  Dartmoor  forest,  north  of  Tavistock,  crossing  Mount's  bay  to  Mara- 
zion,  Redruth,  Truro,  and  north  of  Grampound  and  Lostwithiel.  The  principal  rock 
is  primary  slate,  a,  which  is  in  highly-mclined  strata,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous 
metallic  veins  and  great  veins  or  dykes  of  granite  and  other  unstratified  rocks,  b  and 
e,  the  granite  also  forming  great  mountain  masses  that  rise  in  some  instances  to  the 
height  of  1,368  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  many  plsces  the  great  masses  of  granite 
are  seen  to  send  up  shoots  in  numerous  and  frequently  slender  ramifications  into  the 
superincumbent  slate. 

Fig.  B  C  contains  that  part  of  the  section  which  lies  between  a  point  some  miles 
north  of  Tavistock  and  the  summit  of  the  Mendip  hills,  in  Somersetshire,  passing 
near  Tiverton,  Milverton,  Nether  Stowey,  and  Cheddar.  On  the  left,  or  western 
part,  we  find  a  continuation  of  the  slatjr  rocks,  a,  traversed  by  veins  of  whinstone,  c, 
and  then  we  come  upon  a  mass  of  granite,  6,  forming  the  lofty  mountain  group  of 
Dartmoor  forest  This  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  same  slate  that  occurs  on  the 
west,  and  contains  veins,  of  whinstone,  c,  and  subordinate  beds  of  limestone,  d.  The 
slate  continues  without  interruption  for  many  miles,  as  far  east  as  the  Quantock  hills, 
near  Nether  Stowey,  where  it  is  seen  for  the  last  time  on  this  line  of  section,  being 
succeeded  by  the  secoodarv  rocks.  A  great  part  of  the  slate  belongs  to  that  lowest 
^oup  of  the  secondary  rocKs  called  transition,  in  which  the  rock  Grautoaeke  prevails, 
from  which  the  group  has  been  named.  On  each  side  of  the  Quantock  hills  are  de- 
posites  of  rounded  pebbles  of  grauwacke  and  limestone  cemented  together,  e  a.  To 
the  slate,  a,  succeeds  the  old  red-sandstone  group,/,  fc^lowed  by  the  motmtain-lime- 
stone  group,  g.  The  strata  of  these  rocks,  soon  after  their  deposition,  must  have  been 
violently  acted  upon,  for  thev  sre  thrown  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  trough  or 
basin,  as  it  is  called  in  geological  language ;  and  in  this  trough  there  are  found  the 
red-marl  group,  t,  and  the  lowest  member  of  the  oolite  group,  the  lias  limestone,  /. 
Here  we  miss  a  member  of  the  series  which  should  have  come  between  the  moun- 
tain limestone  and  the  red  marl,  viz.,  the  coal  group ;  this  is  a  blank  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  but  wfe  shall  find  it  in  its  right  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mendip 
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hiUs.  These  are  cut  throogh  on  tfte  right  of  the  figure,  and  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  old.  red  sandstone  in  the  centre,  covered  on  their  sides  bv  mountain  limestone. 

Fig.  D  £  represents  that  part  of  the  section  which  lies  oetween  tB|^  Mendip  hUls 
and  ShotoTer  hill,  near  Oxford.  On  the  west  we  see  the  old  red-sand^one  group  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mendip  ridge,  and  that  it  is  succeeded  by  a  very  instructive  section 
of  the  great  coal-field  of  Somersetshire.  Here,  as  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mendip 
hills,  the  old  red-sandstone  and  mountain-limestone  groups  hare  been  acted  upon  fay 
such  a  force  from  below,  that  they  have  been  thrown  up  in  opposite  directions,  and 
have  formed  a  trough.  As  the  coal  measures.  A,  partake  of  the  curvature,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  disturbance  took  place  subseauendy  to  their  deposition ;  but  it  must 
have  been  prior  to  that  of  the  next  group,  tor  the  red-marl  beds,  i,  are  deposited  in 
unconformable  stratification  upon  the  tumed-up  ends  of  the  strata  of  the  coal  group. 
The  red-marl  group  is  covered  by  the  portions  of  the  lowest  bed  of  the  oolite  group, 
kt  indicating  some  powerful  action  at  the  surface,  which  has  caused  the  removal  oi 
the  conn ectmg  portions  of  the  oolite  beds,  leaving  insulated  masses  on  the  siunmits 
of  high  hills.  This  last  occurrence  of  a  mass  of  a  horizontal  stramm  capping  a  lofty 
hill  is  very  frequent,  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  exhibits  many  proofs  of  its  having 
been  acted  upon  by  water  in  motion,  which  has  scooped  out  valleys  and  washed 
away  vast  tracts  of  solid  earth.  But  such  mountain  caps  have  been  also  sometimes 
pro<iniced  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain,  a  portion  or  rock  being  carried  up  to  m 
ffreat  elevation,  which  had  been  a  part  of  an  extensively  continuous  stratum  at  a 
lower  level.  This  deposite  oi  the  coal  eroup  is  succeeded,  as  we  proceed  eastward, 
by  the  red-marl  group,  resting  in  unconlormable  stratification  on  the  ends  of  the  old 
red  sandstone,  two  intermediate  groups  being  thus  wanting,  and  this  is  followed  for 
many  miles  bv  successive  members  or  the  oolite  group,  /,  inclined  at  a  low  angle. 

Fig.  F.  The  oolite  group  continues  from  Shotover  hill  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Aylesbury,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  the  sands,  clays,  and  marls,  which  form  the  in- 
ferior members  of  the  chalk  group,  m.  Near  Tring,  the  chalk  with  flints  emerges, 
forming  the  lofty  hill  of  Ivingboe,  which  is  904  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it 
continues  iminterruptedlv  to  Dimmow,  in  Essex.  Here  the  secondary  rocks  terminate, 
and  the  chalk  is  covered  by  very  thick  beds  of  clay,  n,  which  form  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  tertiary  strata,  and,  continuing  on  to  the  sea,  appear  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk. 

All  the  solid  strata  most  abundant  in  animal  remains  are  either  limestones  or  coi^ 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  lime  in  their  composition.  Many  thick  beds  of  clay  also 
aboimd  in  them  ;  but  in  that  case  limestone  m  some  form  or  other  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  clay.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred,  and  not  without  a  strons  sem- 
blance of  probability,  that  animals  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  many 
limestone  strata,  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  them  now  at  work  forming  vast  lime- 
stone rocks  in  the  coral  reefs  or  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  reef  of  this  son  extends  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  between  that 
country  and  New  Guinea  the  coral  formations  have  been  found  to  extend,  with  very 
short  mtervals,  throughout  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles.  Of  all  the  forms  of, 
organized  bodies  which  are  found  in  a  fossil  state,  from  the  lowest  stratum  in  which 
they  occur  to  those  of  most  modem  date,  shells  and  corals  constitute  by  far  the  great- 
est proportion.  All  the  strata  must  have  been  deposited  in  seas  or  lakes,  and  it  is 
therefore  natural  that  animals  living  in  water  should  be  most  abundant ;  besides,  as 
shells  and  corals  are  not  liable  to  decay,  thev  remain,  while  the  soft,  boneless  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  them  perish  entirely ;  and  fishbones,  being  more  perishable  than 
shells,  are  comparatively  rare. 

Shells  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  fossils :  they  are  found  in  all  forma- 
tions, from  the  lowest  stratum  in  which  animal  remains  have  been  seen,  to  the  most 
recent  deposite  now  in  progress.  We  shall  mention  a  few  of  those  found  in  Great 
Britain.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Ammonite,  formerly  the  Comu  Ammonis,  that 
is,  the  horn  of  Aomion,  from  its  resemblance  to  those  horns  which  are  afiixed  to  the 
head  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Fig.  A  is  a  representauon  of  the  exterior  of  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  which 
this  genus  is  composed.  These  shells  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  few  lines 
to  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  above  three  hundred  different  species  are  said  to 
have  been  observed.  When  the  shell  is  slit,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  represented 
by  the  annexed  fig.  B,  for  it  is  usually  filled  with  stony  matter,  and  oAen  with  trana- 
]mrent  sparry  crystals.    It  consists  of  a  series  of  small  chambers  or  cells,  arranged 
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(Fig.  A.)  (Fig.  D.) 

in  k  foTto  Hlie  a  coiled  make,  the  differ^kt  cells  hBridg  apparentlf  a  e 
with  each  other  by  a  small  lube  or  canal  which  nma  near  the  ontward  margin  trf' the 
coil.  It  is  supposed  that  the  animal  first  infaabiied  theioDennosI  cell,  that  ai  ilgTe«r 
it  formed  largcT  and  larger  cells  for  itself,  keepiii|r  up  the  communieatkn  with  the 
former  one.  It  is  conceiyed.  loo.  that  the  aniiiial  had  the  power  of  filling  or  emptying 
these  cells,  so  as  to  regulate  its  motion  in  the  water,  filling  them  when  it  wanted  to 
occupy  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  emptying  them  when  it  wished  to  make  itself 
lighter  in  order  to  rise  to  the  sor&ee.  TfaeliTing  shell  to  which  it  has  the  netreat 
resemblance  is  the  nautilus.  This  remarkable  fossil  is  found  in  alt  the  stratified 
rocks,  from  the  monntain  limestone  to  the  uppwmost  of  the  secondary  strata.  It 
dins  continued  to  be  rei)roduced  through  many  succeeding  a^es,  long  after  other  gen- 
era, its  first  CO  temporaries,  had  become  extinct;  but  it  also  m  its  turn  ceased  to  ex- 
ist at  the  period  wheti  the  tertiary  strata  began  to  be  formed.  The  shell  is  so  ex' 
tremely  thin,  and  so  brittle,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  perfect  specimens,  unless  when  pre- 
■erred  by  being  incased  in  hard  stone. 

There  are  srane  gaiera  of  shells  in  the  lowest  strata,  containing  animal  remains, 
which  are  also  found  inhabiting  our  present  seas ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  gptcitt  of 
any  of  the  genen  of  shells  fotmd  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Mtconiary  strata  that  is 
identical  with  a  living  species:  all  are  eztiDct.  In  the  oldest  of  the  tertiary  beds, 
some  shells  are  found  identical  with  living  species,  and  the  proportion  t^  these  in* 
creases  the  more  recent  the  deposite,  uniil  at  last  they  grenily  predominate  over  the 
extinct  species  in  the  more  recent  deposites.  It  is  thus  evident  that  there  has  been 
an  extinction  of  some  geoera  and  species,  and  a  creation  of  others,  in  a  constant 
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state  of  progtessioD.  from  the  eutieit  periods  of  the  earth's  hietory.    Id  the  case  of 
fossil  shells,  bs  well  aa  other  organic  remains,  a  great  proportion  bear  a  strong  anal- 
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w  oolf  known  to  inhabit  tropical  seas. 

ind  D  are  specimeUH  of  two   spe- 

a  crusiaceooa  marine  animal  which  has 


been  wholly  extinct  from  an  early  period 
formation  of  the  cruel  of  (he  ^looe ;  myriads  of 
ages  may  have  elapsed  aince  it  ceased  to  eiisL 
It  has  not  been  found  in  any  rock  l^ing  abore  the 
mountain  limcBione,  and  that  rock  la  so  low  in  the 
series  of  the  strata,  that  (be  earth  must  have  un- 
dergone many  successive  revolutions,  each  sepa- 
rated by  an  mterral  of  vast  duraiion.  since  the 
time  when  these  aoioials  were  inhabiienis  of  the 
sea.  There  are  several  species  of  the  animal, 
which  has  been  called  Trilobiie,  from  the  body 
being  composed  of  three  longitudinal  divisions  or 
lobes.  It  was  first  brought  under  (he  notice  of 
naturalisl£  bv  (be  name  of  the  Dudley  fossil,  being 
found  very  frequently  in  the  limestone  near  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Worcestershire,  not  far  from  ^ 
Birmingham.  It  is  met  with  in  some  spots  in  such 
immense  quantities  that  it  must  have  had  pro- 
digious powers  of  multiplication.  In  some  parts 
of  Wales  the  state  is  so  full  of  fragments  of  the 
animal  that  millions  must  have  swarmed  on  the 

Another  fossil  animal  which  is  very  peculiar  in  ^ 
its  form,  is  that  represented  in  fig.  £,  called  the  lily  '^ 
enerinite.    It  resembles  that  flower  upon  its  stalk, 
and  still  more  so  when  the  several  parts  of  which 
the  flower-like  extremity  is  composed,  are  separa- 
ted and  spread  out ;  specimens  of  it  in  this  slate 
are  not  unfrequently  met  wiih.    The  animal  lived 
in  the  base  of  the  flower,  and  the  separable  parts 
Btretehed  out  like  arms  to  seize  its  prey.    It  was  ~£ 
fixed  tu  the  ground  by  the  other  extremity  of  (he  ^ 
atalk.    That  sialk  is  not  a  single  piece,  but  con- 
sists of  a  number  ofdietinct  joints  like  those  of  the 
back-bone,  or  tike  a  necklace  of  beads,  on  which 
accoiut  the  fossil  has  been  sometimes  called  £r- 
erinitei  Maniliformit,  or  necklace-form  encrinile. 
The  stalk  is  perforated  throush  ita  whole  length, 
and  the  joints  when  separaiM  have  figured  sur- 
faces, such  as  are  represented  in  the  engraving  in 
the  circular  bodies,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  the  figure  being 
different  at  different  parts  of  the  stalk.    This/am- 
i7y  of  radiated  animals,  which  consists  of  many 
extinct  genera  and  species,  has  not  wholly  disap- 
peared like  the  trilobite  and   ammonite ;   living 
representatives  of  it  are  still  found  in  the  seas 
of  the  Wes(  Indies ;  but  the  lily  encriuite,  that 
branch  of  the  family,  is  not  only  wholly  extinct, 
but  has  been  so  ever  since  the  period  when  the 
new  red  sandstone  was  deposited.     It  apf 
istence,  for  it  has  only  been  found  ii 
new  red  sandstone- 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  fossil  remabs  of  extinct  tTiarine  animali,  are  eerlaia 
species  which  resemble  the  crocodile  and  alligator,  and  often  of  a  magnitude  which 
these  never  reach;  these  extraordinary  creatureswere inhabitants  of  our  planet  ata 
period  uf  its  history,  when  the  climate  of  the  sea  that  covered  the  depositee  now  (<xm- 
ing  the  cliffs  of  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  as  hot  as  the  West  Indies. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  the  fossil  saurians  which  are  found  in  the  secondary^ 
strata  are  those  which  have  been  called  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  megalosaurus, 
and  i^uanodon.  The  first  of  these  is  so  called  from  the  characters  of  the  animal 
partaking  at  the  same  time  of  the  nature  of  a  fish  and  of  the  lizard  tribe ;  ickthys 
and  saurus  bein^  two  Greek  words  signifying  fish  and  lizard.  Its  head  resembles 
that  of  a  crocodile,  only  it  is  much  larger  and  sharper,  its  snout  ending  in  a  point,  al- 
most as  acute  as  the  beak  of  a  bird :  it  has  a  most  formidable  supply  of  sharp  coni- 
cal teeth,  no  less  than  sixty  in  each  jaw.  Its  head  was  of  an  enormous  size,  for  jaws 
measuring  eight  feet  in  length  have  been  found ;  and  it  was  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
eves  of  still  more  extraordinary  proportion,  for  the  oval  hollows  for  that  organ  in  a 
SKull  belonging  to  a  gentleman  at  Bristol,  measure  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  in  their 
largest  diameter,  the  size  of  a  dish  on  which  a  tolerably  good-sized  turkey  could  be 
served  up.  The  head  was  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  and 
was  joined  to  the  bodj  by  a  very  short  neck :  the  back-bone  was  composed  of  joints 
or  vertehr<B  different  from  those  of  land  animals,  and  similar  to  those  of  fishes  ;  it 
was  supplied  with  four  paddles  like  those  of  a  turtle,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  bodv, 
and  by  means  of  these  and  its  very  powerful  tail,  it  must  have  darted  very  swiftly 
through  the  water.  It  was  a  most  singular  combination  of  forms,  for  it  had  the 
snout  of  a  dolphin,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  and  breast-bone  of  a  lizard,  ex- 
tremities like  the  marine  m^immalia,  and  vertebrae  like  a  fish.  We  can,  however, 
form  no  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  animal  when  alive,  except  such  as  is  conveyed 
to  us  bv  the  sight  of  the  skeleton  ;  a  very  imperfect  one,  no  doubt,  as  we  know*  by 
the  difference  between  any  animal  and  its  skeleton  placed  beside  it.  The  preceding 
representation  of  the  complete  skeleton  of  the  ichthvosaurus,  as  restored  in  the  way 
we  have  alluded  to,  is  ffiven  by  the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare,  the  eminent  geologist  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  lor  the  most  complete  account  of  these  fossil  saurians. 

Remains  of  the  ichthyosaurus  have  been  found  in  all  the  secondary  strata,  between 
the  red  sandstone  and  the  chalk  in  many  parts  Of  England ;  but  thev  are  most  fre- 

2uently  met  with  in  the  lias  limestone,  and  in  greatest  abundance  at  Lyme  Regis  in 
lorsetshire.  They  have  also  been  fotmd  in  several  places  on  the  continent,  espe- 
cially in  Wurtemburgh. 

The  plesiosauriu  is  so  called  from  its  near  approach  to  the  lizard  tribe,  pUston 
being  tne  Greek  for  near.  It  has  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  body  to  the  ich- 
thyosaurus, but  the  head  is  much  smaller,  and  is  altogether  of  a  different  structure ; 
but  its  most  remarkable  character  is  the  great  length  of  its  neck.  In  man,  all  quad- 
rupeds and  other  mammalia,  there  are  exactly  seven  joints  or  vertebrae  in  the  neck ; 
and  so  strict  is  the  adherence  to  this  rule,  that  there  is  precisely  the  same  number  in 
the  short,  stiff  neck  of  the  whale,  and  the  long  flexible  neck  of  the  giraffe.  Rep- 
tiles have  from  three  to  eight  joints — birds  many  more;  the  swan,  which  has  the  most, 
is  enabled  to  make  the  graceful  curves  of  its  neck  by  being  provided  with  twenty- 
three  of  those  separate  vertebrae ;  but  the  plesiosaurus  had  no  less  than  forty-one. 
In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  or  the  state  in  which  fossil-bones  are  found, 
we  have  given  a  representation  of  a  plesiosaurus,  found  in  1823  at  Lyme  Regis ;  but 
we  must  remark  that,  mutilated  as  it  seems,  it  is  rare  to  find  bones  lying  so  nearly 
in  the  form  of  the  skeleton  as  those  are.  The  specimen  occurred  imbedded  in  the 
shale  or  slaty  clay,  which  lies  between  the  beds  of  lias  limestone,  and  the  skeleton 
has  been  crushed  almost  flat  by  the  vast  weight  of  stone  lyin^  above  it. 

Mr.  Conybeare,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  the  first  description  and  name  of  the 
plesiosaurus,  has  given  us  the  representation  on  page  19,  of  this  extraordinary  long- 
necked  reptile,  in  a  restored  state,  in  the  same  way  as  he  has  given  us  a  figure  of  the 
ichthyosaurus. 

Some  fragments  of  the  bones  of  a  saurian  of  gigantic  size  were  discovered  by  Dr. 
Buckland  a  few  years  ago  in  the  quarry  of  Stonesfield,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
ahire.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  who  examined  them,  they  must  have  be- 
longed to  an  individual  of  the  lizard  tribe,  measuring  forty^feetin  length,  and  having 
a  bulk  equal  to  that  of  an  elephant  seven  feet  high.  This  fossil  animal  was  distin- 
gpoished  by  Dr.  Buckland  with  the  name  of  megalosaurus,  on  account  of  its  great 
size,  megale  being  Greek  for  great 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  eminences  of  granite,  serpentine,  and  felspar  por- 
phyry, occur,  while  the  slopes  resting  on  them  are  composed  of  different  kinds  of 
slate.  The  granite  of  this  district  is  extensively  used  for  paving  in  London,  though 
consideTed  less  hard  and  durable  than  that  brought  from  Scotland.    In  odier  places 
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The  CbMMwring,  u  leeD  from  lbs  norlbwHt. 

the  granite  often  asaumes  remaikable  shapes.  The  Cheesewring  is  a  natural  pile 
or  combinBlion  at  rude  granite  locks,  in  the  parish  of  Si.  Cleer,  Cotnwall,  between 
LiskeaTd  and  Launceslon.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  Blands  near 
the  top  of  a  high  hill.  The  stones  ate  placed  one  upon  another,  and  from  the  shape 
of  the  pile  {probably  resembling  an  ancient  cheesepress)  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  derived.  It  consists  of  eight  stones,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are  so  much  larger 
than  those  below,  and  piojecl  so  far  over  the  middle  and  base,  that  it  has  for  many 
generations  excited  astoniBhrneni  bow  so  ill-constructed  a  pile  could  have  resisted 
the  Rtonns  of  such  an  exposed  situation.  Some  art  may  possibly  hare  been  used  in 
reducing  the  size  of  one  of  the  central  stones,  and  in  clearing  the  base  from  circum- 
jacent rocks,  but  otherwise  this  curiosity  is  entirely  a  work  of  nature. 

On  the  same  hill  are  several  other  similar  piles  of  granite  rocks,  but  not  one  ot 
them  is  so  singulaT  in  its  relative  proportions.  One  stone  is  of  the  enormous  meas- 
urement  of  eleven  yards  in  leiigui,  nine  yards  in  breath,  with  an  average  thickness 
of  little  more  than  two  feeL  The  shape  of  the  bill  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  the 
diameter  of  the  suittnit  being  about  one  hundred  yards.  Round  this  flat  summit  is 
an  immense  number  of  small  stones,  piled  up  to  form  a  rampart,  and  probably  used 
in  olden  times  both  for  defence  and  for  attack  on  assaulters.  Within  the  circle  are 
many  large  masses 'of  rocks,  with  small  excavations  on  the  tops  of  them,  called 
"  rock  basms,"  formed,  in  all  probability,  by  the  natural  decomposition  of  the  granite, 
under  the  united  action  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  Detached  granules  of  the  stone, 
and  others  which  may  be  loosened  by  the  finger,  are  generally  found  at  the  bottom 
of  theM  basins,  and  attest  Iheir  most  frequent  origin,  though  others  may  have  been 
partly  formed  by  man,  to  supply  bis  thirst  at  to  perform  bis  sacrifices. 

The  Eilmarth  Rocks  are  a  lofty  range  of  hall  a  mile  in  length,  running  east  and 
west,  abont  two  miles  northward  from  the  Cheesewring,  and  in  the  pariah  of  Linkin- 
horne,  Cornwall.  The  westernmost  pile,  represented  in  the  sketch,  stands  on  the 
Bommii  c^  this  elevated  ridge,  and  is  in  itself  abont  twtnty-eight  feet  high.  It  over- 
hangs at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  toward  the  north  ;  and,  when  viewed  from  the 
east,  appears  so  slightly  based  that  a  man  oi  a  strong  gale  might  suffice  to  ahove  the 
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Kihsulh  Bockj,  u  leen  from  Ibe  BDiIwiit. 

whole  masB  over  the  tremeDdouB  precipice ;  but  when  suirejred  from  the  weaEein  side. 
iu  foundation  appears  more  solid,  and  it  will  require,  perhaps,  manf  ages  to  subvert  ibe 
wonderful  pile.  The  immense  size  of  maajr  of  the  granite  rocks  of  which  this  ridge 
is  formed,  and  the  rude  und  belerogeueoUB  manner  in  which  they  lie  one  upon  another, 
tof^ether  with  the  wildness  and  extent  of  the  surrounding  panorama,  OTerpower  the 
mmd  with  awe  and  BBlouishmeot  at  the  grandeur  of  the  operations  of  natiue. 

The  Welsh  mountains  are  composed  cniefly  of  varieties  of  idate,  with  some  inter- 
mixture of  volcanic  rocks,  as  basalt  and  trap  ;  while  a  rich  cdal-fleld,  one  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  ten  in  breadtn,  rests  upon  their  southern  verge,  ex- 
tending from  Glamorgan  into  Fembrokeshiie,  being  the  largest  coal-field  in  Great 

As  coal  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
here  devote  some  space  to  the  subject  of  coal  in  that  country.  The  annexed  outline 
map*  gives  a  general  view  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  England;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
fnllVoDehalf  of  the  country  isdestitute  of  coal:  for  all  that  lies  east  and  south  of  the 
double  line  Z  Z,  from  the  mouih  of  the  Tees,  b  Yorkshire,  lo  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dor- 


.STBralloatkai.  J^                                       D  '         ■ 

4  BondorUnil.         19  Derl».                   BO  Wiudjor.               97  CtaUtbtTj. 

5  Dnrium.              13  HottJiigbuL          SI  BriKoL                   j»  UsUkodb. 

the  atp,  riiDW  ibelr 

33  Exeler. 
33  Plymouth. 
31  F^bwoth. 
3S  CumirTon. 
3t  CudlgiD. 
37  CaermutbeiB. 

IS  Shiewfbnrj. 
The  diA  ibtde  of  ifae  tim  abowi  tha  ezteDi  of  tbs  cosl-fietds.    The  Ugfater  shade  Teprassata  ib« 


dknieti  of  the  eoDDtt?  aappHed  by  ibam. 

Tb«  Udm  which  exprw*  the  iIdU  an  in  botfa  oiiM  panllal  to  Mdi  other,  and  In  each  of  dM  twelrv 
districts  hare  a  dlSbranl  dlrecdoo.  except  the  NewoaMle  and  Dnifaam,  in  which,  {or  the  Mke  of  elear- 
'*»•  coal-fields  (L)  baTO  beea  left  black,  and  lbs  plaoee  lappUod  by  Iham  wbho.    Bach  diatiiol  is 
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setshire,  is  composed  of  the  superior  secondary  strata ;  and  although  some  of  these 
do  sometimes  contain  thin  heds  of  coal  of  a  particular  kind,  it  may  be  confidently 
said,  that  the  kind  of  coal  which  is  usually  consumed  will  never  be  found  in  those 
upper  secondary  strata ;  and,  unless  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  the  inferior 
kmd  alluded  to  can  never  be  worked  with  profit.  It  will  also  be  seen  how  com- 
paratively small  a  space  the  coal  measures  occupy.  It  is  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers,  that  the  spaces  here  marked  with  dark  lines  are  the  geological  boundaries 
of  the  coal  formations,  which  consist  of  many  difi'erent  kinds  of  stone  besides  coa.1  ; 
and  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  workable  coal  is  spread  over  the  whole  space 
marked  by  the  darker  shade.  Not  only  is  that  far  from  heing  the  case,  but  there  is 
a  very  large  part  of  all  those  spaces  where  not  a  trace  of  coal  is  to  be  seen,  there 
being  only  sandstones,  limestones,  or  shales,  the  other  members  of  the  coal  for- 
mations. 

Besides  showing  the  positions  of  the  difi'erent  coal  deposites,  the  map  exhibits  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  which  each  supplies  with  fuel.    We  are  inaebted  for  this 
information  to  the  evidence  given  by  Frederick  Page,  Esq.,  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  coal-trade,  in  1830.     Mr.  Page  stated  that,  in  the 
course  of  several  years'  travelling  over  England,  he  had  collected  so  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  distribution  of  coals  by  the  different  inland  navigations,  as  to  he  able  to 
construct  a  map  on  which  the  boundaries  were  laid  down :  ne  gave  a  copy  of  that 
map  to  the  committee,  who  published  it  along  with  their  report.    In  the  annexed 
map,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  all  the  space  included  within  the  line  which  siir- 
roimds  a  coal  deposite  is  supplied  from  that  source :  the  larger  districts  are  further 
distinguished  by  a  small  letter  corresponding  with  the  capital  letter  which  marks  the 
coal-field.    These  boundaries  are,  of  course,  not  rigorously  correct ;  but  they  are  suA 
ficiently  so  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  general  view  how  far  the  market  of  each 
coal-field  extends,  independent  of  foreign  export  and  the  supplies  to  Scotland  from 
the  Northumberland  district,  and  to  Ireland  from  the  western  coal-fields.    The  extent 
to  which  the  consumption  of  a  coal-field  reaches  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circuni- 
stances,  such  as  the  facility  of  transport  by  sea  or  by  canals,  the  quality  of  the  coal, 
and  its  price  at  the  pit's  mouth — this  last  must  be  in  a  ^reat  degree  regulated  by  the 
expense  of  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  which  is  very  variable,  according  to  situations. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  twelve  great  coal-fields,  of  which  those  marked 
I.,  II.,  rV.,  VL,  XII.,  are  the  most  important    These  are : — 

I.  The  Northumberland  and  Durham  fields,  the  almost  exclusive  feeders  of  Lon- 
don, and  supplying,  besides,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  from 
Berwick  to  Plymouth,  and  as  far  inland  as  the  county  of  Bedford.  Formerly 
the  inland  markets  extended  further ;  but  the  extension  of  canals  has  brought 
other  and  cheaper  coals  into  competition.  There  is  also  a  very  large  foreign 
export,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to  Scotland. 
II.  Tne  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire  fields. 
m.  The  Whitehaven  fields. 

IV.  The  South-Lancashire  fields.    This,  with  the  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire 
fields,  are  the  foundation  of  English  advances  in  woollen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures, the  principal  seats  of  wmch  are  upon  them. 
V.  The  North-Staffordshire,  or  Pottery  fields. 

VI.  The  South-Staffordshire,  or  Dudley  and  Warwickshire  fields — ^not  of  great 
superficial  extent,  but  immensely  productive,  and  containing  the  thickest  seam 
of  coal  in  the  island.    It  is  also  one  great  seat  of  iron  manufactures. 
VII.  The  Shropshire  fields,  including  Coal-Brook  dale  and  the  plain  of  Shrewsbury. 
VIIL  Forest  of  Dean  field. 
IX.  South-Gloucestershire,  or  Bristol  fields. 
X.  Somersetshire  field. 
XI.  North-Wales,  or  Flintshire  fields. 

XII.  The  South-Wales  fields— comparatively  little  worked  as  yet,  but  the  most 
extensive  of  all,  and  upon  which  the  country  will  have  to  depend  when  the 
other  fields  are  exhausted. 

*  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  all  the  coal-fields,  and  all  the  great  seats  of  English 
manufactures,  lie  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  line  Z  Z,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the 
middle  and  superior  strata  of  the  secondary  series ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  some 
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detached  pointa  in  Somersetshire  aad  GlamorgaDshire,  ax  ihe  Brisiol  channel,  neither 
the  lias  limestone,  nor  sny  of  Che  formations  superior  to  il,  are  fonnd  westward  of 
that  line.  The  new  red  sandstone,  which  is  immediately  under  the  lias,  and  covers 
so  TBSt  a  surface  in  the  midland  and  norlbem  counties,  lies  all  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  line ;  many  of  the  coal-fields  are  surraunded  by  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  others 
may  be  discovered  within  its  domain,  either  where  it  is  partially  denuded,  or  where 
it  13  BO  thin  that  it  may  be  sunk  through  without  great  expense.  AH  searches  for 
coal  in  the  red  aandsione  itself  would,  according  to  every  probability,  end  in  disap- 
pointment. 

The  Newcastle  coal-field,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  those  at 
present  worked  in  England,  either  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  works,  the  produc- 
tiveneas  of  the  mines,  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  or  the  markets  which  it  supplies.  The 
area  covered  by  this  coal-field  will  be  seen  by  the  following  map : — 


A.  The  cod-field,  tinted  witb  boriiOBUl  line*. 
B  B.  HillJlonegrit.  tinted  wilblineiilDpiDK  la  the  right. 
C  C.  Htgite«iui  limeitoae,  lioled  wilh  lioei  slaping  to  i£e  left. 
1  Abwiok.  t  North  Shialds.  11  Bamtrd  Cutis. 

9  Horpeih.  7  Soslh  Shields.  12  Appleb;. 

3  SDUiIUDgtOD.  8  Snnderlind.  13  Darlinglon, 

i  HewuMle.  fl  Dnrhun.  14  Siocklon. 

9  Heahim.  10  Biibop  Auckland.  19  Hinlepool. 

The  length  of  the  coal-Geld,  from  the  Tees  to  (he  Coquet,  is  almost  fifty-fire  milea : 
its  greatest  breadth,  between  the  mouth  of  ihe  Tyne  and  the  wesiein  pits,  about 
twenty-two  miles.  It  is  bounded  c»  the  east,  from  a  short  distance  south  of  Shields 
very  nearly  to  its  southern  termination,  by  strata  of  magnesian  limestone,  tinder 
which  the  coal  measures  have  been  found  to  he  prolonged  in  many  places :  along  Ihe 
northern  half  of  its  eastern  limit,  the  coal  measures  are  exposed  in  the  cliffs  on  the 
seashore.  The  whole  of  the  western  side  is  botmded  by  a  coarse  s&ndslone,  called 
the  millstone  grit,  upon  which  the  coal  measures  repose. 

The  coal  measures  are  not  spread  horizontally  over  the  area,  but  lie  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  at  different  angles  of  inclination  in  different  parts  of  it.  Th«  conae- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  the  same  seams  are  found  at  much  greater  depths  from  the 
miriace  in  one  colliery  than  in  another.  Nor  will  two  distant  parts  of  the  field  give 
the  same  succession  of  stiala  in  a  vertical  section,  either  as  regards  the  beds  of  stone, 

or  the  seams  of  coal,  in  po'  '    '    '  '■--■-•■'  ■■  ■■      ■ 

out  in  one  place,  and  in  ai 
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the  same  thing  occurs  with  the  sandstone  and  shale :  a  bed  of  stone,  or  seam  of  coal, 
which  in  one  pit  is  scarcely  perceptible,  will  increase  in  another  pit  to  seTeral  feet. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  understood  that  these  coal  strata  are  continuous  over  the  whole 
area,  although  that  they  once  were  so  is  more  than  probable.  In  many  parts  of  the 
district,  a  Tertical  section  of  the  ground  would  at  one  time  have  presented  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  the  following : — 


But  the  section  below  (Fig.  2)  shows  that  the  surface  has  been  deeply  indented,  and 
ereat  portions  of  the  superior  strata  have  been  carried  away,  so  that  it  exhibits  the 
followmg  appearance : — 


This  deep  furrowing  of  the  land,  which  is  common  more  or  less  to  every  coal-field 
in  the  island,  has  been  ascribed  by  geologists  to  the  action  of  great  floods  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  all  human  records,  carrying  along  with  them  gravel  and  blocks  of 
stone,  which  have  ploughed  up  the  ground  and  borne  off  the  loosened  materials  to 
be  afterward  deposited  m  distant  parts,  leaving  behind  them  extensive  valleys.  The 
effect  of  this  action  has  been  called  denudation  by  geologists ;  and  the  valleys  so 
formed,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  coal-fields,  but  exist  in  many  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, are  called  valleys  of  denudation.  The  weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  between  the 
South  Downs  and  the  North  Downs,  is  a  remarkable  example  on  a  great  scale.  The 
surface  of  the  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  has  been  scooped  out  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  these  denudations.  The  valley  through  which  the  river  Teame 
runs  extends  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne,  and  is  between  one 
and  two  miles  broad.  The  coal  measures  must  here  have  been  originally  continu- 
ous, entirely  across  the  valley  from  hill  to  hill ;  but  they  have  been  excavated  and 
carried  bodily  away,  not  only  to  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Teame,  but  to  the  amount 
of  sometimes  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  beneath  the  actual  bed  of  that 
river.  Under  the  sunface  of  the  fields,  on  both  sides  of  the  Teame,  drifted  rubbish 
and  gravel  fill  a  broad  and  deep  trough  in  the  coal  measures ;  from  this  trough  and 
die  ^ley  above  it  there  has  been  a  total  removal  of  the  superior  strata,  including 
several  seams  of  coal,  which,  had  they  been  continuous  in  their  original  extent,  would 
have  been  highly  valuable. 

The  export  of  coals  from  the  Tyne  and  Uie  Wear  amounted,  in  1828,  to  about 
three  millions  two  htmdred  thousand  tons,  and  the  consumption  on  the  spot  to  about 
six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons.  Thus  the  total  annual  ode  of  coals  from  the 
STewcastle  and  Durham  coal-fields  is  probably  not  much  under  five  millions  of  tons. 
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So  TB8t  a  consumption  leads  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  "  What,  at  this  rate  of  annual 
excavation,  will  be  the  probable  duration  of  this  coal-field  ?"  This  question  occupied 
a  gTea.i  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  committees  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  already 
spoken  of,  and  there  was  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  answers  which  they  received. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  asked  by  the  lords'  committee,  if  he  had  formed  any  calculation  of 
the  extent,  produce,  and  duration,  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal-fields ; 
and  he  replied  that  he  had  endeavored  to  do  so,  and  gave  in  the  following  statement, 
which  he  said,  however,  was  only  to  be  considered  as  an  approximation : — 

He  estimates  the  Durham  coal-field  south  of  the  Tyne  to  embrace 

an  area  of 594  square  miles. 

The  Northumberland  coal-field 243  " 

Amounting  to 837  " 

And  he  considers  that  of  this  there  had  been  excavated       -        -  105  '' 


Leaving,  in  1829 732 


« 


Then  estimating  the  workable  coal  strata  at  an  average  thickness 
of  12  feet,  the  contents  of  one  square  mile  will  be  12,390,000 
tons,  and  of  732  s()uare  miles 9,069,480,000  tons. 

And  deducting  one  third  part  for  loss  in  working,  and  from  dis- 
turbances in  the  strata 3,01[?,1 60,000    " 


There  remain 6,046,320,000 


«c 


This  very  comfortable  and  consolatory  view  of  the  present  race,  and  of  that  of  a  far 
distant  posterity,  as  regards  this  valuaole  commodity,  is,  however,  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed by  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  professors  of  geology 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Dr.  Buckland  being  askc^  whether  he  considered  the  es- 
timate of  Mr.  Taylor  correct,  answered  that  he  thought  it  much  exaggerated.  Mr. 
Sedgwick  is  also  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Taylor's  estimate  is  too  great ;  and  both  pro- 
fessors state  the  same  reasons  for  differing  so  widely  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Taylor. 
He  has  assumed  that  there  is  a  continuous  thickness  of  twelve  feet  of  workable  coal 
over  the  whole  area  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  square  miles ;  but  all  experi- 
ence, both  of  this  coal-field  and  of  every  other,  is  unfavorable  to  this  assumption,  for 
not  only  are  the  coal  seams  extremely  variable  in  thickness,  but  they  are  equally  so 
in  quality,  as  we  have  already  shown.  The  opinions  of  the  ieamed  professors  are 
confirmed  by  another  scientific  observer,  Mr.  Bakewell,  who,  in  his  **  Introduction  to 
Geology,"  discusses  this  question,  and  calculates  that  the  coal-fields  now  under  con- 
sideration will  not  last  above  three  hundred  and  sixty  years.  All  these  calculations, 
however,  have  reference  only  to  the  best  Qualities  ot  coal — to  those  which  can  be 
raised  at  an  expense  sufficiently  low  to  enable  them  to  be  sold  at  a  remunerating 
price,  in  competition  with  other  coals. 

It  appears  to  be  very  clearly  made  out,  that  all  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  now  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  that  advantage  for  the  next  four  hundred  years ;  and  those  who  are 
not  so  selfish  and  unpatriotic  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their  posterity  after  the 
year  2,233,  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that,  as  far  as  England's  prospenty  is  con- 
nected with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  sustaining  any  check 
for  a  much  more  extended  penod,  as  there  is  a  store  in  reserve  far  greater  than  there 
was  in  the  whole  of  the  north-of-En^land  field  before  a  single  fire  was  lighted  by  its 
produce.    This  extensive  repository  is  in  the  coal-field  of  South  Wales. 

The  geographical  position  of  this  vast  deposite  of  the  coal  measures  will  be  seen 
by  the  map  on  page  28.  It  lies  in  a  great  basin  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which 
nses  from  under  the  coal  strata  nearly  all  around  the  limit  of  the  coal-field.  In  a 
part  of  Pembrokeshire  the  limestone  is  wanting,  and  the  coal  strata  rest  upon  slate, 
which  is  inferior  to  the  limestone,  and  near  Narbeth  they  are  in  contact  with  the  old 
red  sandstone,  which  lies  between  Uie  slate  and  the  limestone.  In  a  part  of  the 
southern  boundary,  in  Glamor^nshire,  the  coal  measures  are  separatea  from  the 
limestone  by  a  detached  deposite  of  strata  of  posterior  formation  to  them,  and  there- 
fore lying  upon  them,  viz.,  new  red  sandstone  and  lias  limestone. 
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The  coal  measures  do  not  lie  horizontally  within  this  limestone  basin,  but  m  a 
trough  shape,  being  deepest  toward  the  middlej  and  rising  up  toward  the  outer  limits, 
the  ends  oi  the  several  strata  cropping  outf  as  the  miners  term  it,  that  is,  appearing 
successively  at  the  surface.  They  do  not,  however,  form  of  one  uniform  sweep  or  in- 
verted arch  ;  for  there  has  been  a  partial  up-heaving  of  the  strata,  so  that  a  section 
across  the  field  from  Bridgend,  due  north,  would  present  the  following  appearance : — 


There  are  thus  two  basins,  the  one  lying  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  a 
high  ridffe,  a,  which  runs  from  Aberavon,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Avon,  by  Cefn 
"Eglwysillan,  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Caerphilly,  a  little  beyond  which  it  disap- 
pears. In  the  northern  basin,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  the  strata  are  much 
less  inclined  than  in  the  southern  basin ;  for  in  the  former  the  dip  of  the  strata  is 
generally  under  ten  degrees,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  often  forty-five  dep^rees,  and  up- 
ward. The  whole  coaJ-field  is  traversed  by  dikes  or  faults,  generallv  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  which  throw  all  the  strata  from  three  hundred  to  six  nundred  feet  up 
or  down.  The  nature  of  these  faults  we  have  heretofore  explained.  On  the  western 
termination  of  the  basin,  in  St  Bride's  bay,  the  strata  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary 
marks  of  confusion  and  derangement,  being  vertical  and  twisted  in  every  possible  di- 
rection. 

The  extent  of  this  coal-field,  and  the  thickness  of  the  seams,  have  been  variously 
stated  by  diSerent  authors ;  but  the  estimate  which  is  perhaps  the  most  to  be  relied 
upon,  is  that  of  the  Rev.  William  Convbeare,  the  eminent  geologist,  who  has  long 
resided  in  the  country,  and  is  perfectly  familiar  with  its  geology.  It  is  contained  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Henry  W  arburton,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  published  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  already  referred  to.  Mr.  Conybeare 
makes  three  great  divisions  of  the  coal  seams — the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  series ; 
and  he  assigns  to  them,  respectively,  the  average  thickness  of  thirty-five,  fifteen,  and 
ten  feet,  making  altogether  sixty  feet  of  workable  coal.  Martin,  who  described  this 
coal-field,  makes  them  amount  to  ninety-five  feet ;  and  Mr.  Conybeare  thinks  that 
Martin  does  not  overstate  the  amount,  provided  all  the  seams  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. But  Mr.  Conybeare's  calculation  only  includes  the  workable  coals,  and  he 
considers  that  those  seams  can  not  be  worked  with  profit  where  it  is  necessary  to  go 
lower  than  two  hundred  fathoms,  or  twelve  hundred  feet,  for  beyond  this  the  expense 
of  drainage,  &c.,  becomes  enormous.  Keeping  the  same  considerations  in  view,  Mr. 
Conybeare  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  coal-seams: — 

For  the  lower  series 525  square  miles,  at  35  feet  thick. 

«*  "  100  "  17        " 

For  the  middle  series 360  "  16        «• 

For  the  upper  series 64  "  10        " 

This,  it  is  calculated,  after  deducting  one  half  for  loss  and  for  what  has  been  already 
worked,  will  amount  to  about  eleven  billions  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  tons ;  and  taking  the  annual  consumption  of  all 
England  at  fifteen  millions  of  tons,  the  provision  of  good  coal  in  the  South  Wales 
basm  is  sufficient  for  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Taking  all  that  remains  in  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-fields,  and  all  the  other  coal-fields  of  England  to- 
gether at  three  times  that  amount,  and  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  would  not  be 
an  over-estimate,  we  have  a  supply  of  good  coal,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, would  last  above  three  thousand  years.  How  long  beyond  that  time  the 
inferior  seams  will  yield  a  supply  of  fuel,  we  shall  leave  posterity  to  calculate. 
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Suffordihin  CoUieim. 

To  ihe  easi  of  the  line  dranri  from  EnDoulh  to  Bath,  and  ibence  bv  Gloncesier, 
Leiceiter,  and  Tedcasler,  to  Stock loa-upoa-TeeB,  we  find  the  upper  rocks  of  the  sec- 
oadarv  formaiioD,  preeentjag  in  succession  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  lias  limestone 
And  clay,  oolitic  limestone,  green  sand  with  clay,  and  finally  chalk.  Connected  with 
the  red  marl,  great  eiraia  uf  rock-salt  are  found ;  these  are  extetiBively  dug  in 
Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  for  domestic  use. 

The  limestone,  like  the  granite,  frequently  assumes  very  singular  forms  and  appear- 
ances, and  has  some  time  sl>een  named  from  ils  similarity  to  works  of  art.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Matlock  high  tor  of  Dcibyshire,  an  engiaviog  of  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  neii  page. 

The  word  for  is  a  Sazou  one,  from  whence,  accordioB  to  the  elvmologists,  comes  our 
word  towtr.  The  Latin  turris,  the  Sazoo  lor,  and  the  Engliab  lower,  appear  to  be 
related  in  their  signification  ;  meaning-,  in  their  original  sense,  something  erected  on 
an  eminence.  We  find  preserved  the  svUable  tor,  as  we  find  many  other  words 
which  are  of  what  are  termed  Cimbro- Celtic  and  Teutonic  or  Gothic  origin,  in  ihe 
names  of  many  places  of  Britain. 

Mallock  ia  well  known  as  a  summer  resort  of  invalids  and  idlers,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  go,  for  recieatjon  or  information,  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  peak  of  Dei- 
byshire^the  rocks,  mines,  and  caverns,  and  other  mountainous  scenery  of  that  truly 
singular  and  interesting  region.  "  Matlock  dale,."  says  Mr.  Jewilt,  in  a  little  work 
called  the  "Matlock  companion,"  "is  naturally  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  how  produced, 
or  by  what  convulsion,  must  be  left  to  geologists  to  determine.  One  side  is  formed 
by^  lofty  perpendicular  limestone  rocks,  the  other  by  the  sloping  sides  of  giant  moun- 
tains :  along  Ihe  bottom  runs  the  Derwent,  sometimes  pent  up  in  a  narrow  channel, 
and  obstructed  by  the  fragments  which  have,  from  time  to  lime,  fallen  from  the  beet- 
ling tor,  and  sometimes  spreading  like  a  lucid  lake,  and  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the 
beautiful  but  softened  tints  of  the  overhanging  foliaee." 

Matlock  dale,  which  in  the  time  of  De  Foe  was  almost  inaccesaible  from  the  want 
of  a  road,  and  which,  still  more  recently,  was  praised  aa  being  a  retired,  secluded 
spot,  now  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  London  to  Manchester.  This,  as  is  well  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Jewitt,  though  destroying  the  previous  character  of  the  place,  has 
brought  it  more  into  notice,  and  a  much  larger  accession  of  visiters  than  it  could 
have  otherwise  received. 

The  high  tor  is  a  htige  rock,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  Derweni 
to  a  height  of  upward  of  400  feet.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with  foliage,  but  the 
upper  part  presents  a  broad  bold  front  of  gmy  limestone.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
chain  of  toces  which  bound  the  river  <»  the  east,  but  from  its  superior  neighl  and 
boldness  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ihe  objects  of  Matlock  date,  and  is  di»- 
liDguished  for  its  efiect,  eren  in  the  midst  of  scenery  all  of  which  is  cdebraied  for 
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its  pietaresqae  beauty.    On  the  opposite  side  is  Masson,  a  rock  or  mountain  of  great- 
er elevation  than  the  tor,  but  inferior  to  it  as  a  strikme  and  picturesque  object. 

Lias,  which  extends  from  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire  to  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  is  remark- 
able for  the  remains  which  it  presents  of  the  large  saurian  reptiles.  Beds  of  oolite 
limestone,  so  called  from  the  small  egg-like  globules  contined  in  it,  cover  the  south- 
em  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  a  great  part  of  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Rut- 
landshire, and  the  eastern  side  of  Lincolnshire.  The  Portland  stone,  so  extensively 
used  for  building,  and  which  is  quarried  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  belongs  to  this  class 
of  rocks.  The  chalk  exists  everywhere  to  the  southeast  of  a  line  commencing  near 
Dorchester  on  the  south  coast,  and  passing  through  Wilts,  Berks,  Norfolk,  and  so 
on  to  Flamborough  head — excepting  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  where  it  has  been  carried 
off  by  denudation,  exposing  a  peculiar  formation  called  the  toealden,  and  in  the  bed  of 
the  Thames  near  London,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  where  tertiary  beds  of  clay 
occur. 

The  chalk  formation  often  juts  out,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  celebrated  cliff  of 
Dover,  called  "Shakspere's  Cliff"  (see  engraving^,  forms  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  landscape.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  fourtn  act  of  Lear,  ike  blind  Gioster, 
while  wandering  on  the  heath,  having  met  his  son  Edgar,  who  does  not  discover 
himself,  asks  him,  **  Dost  thou  know  Dover  ?"  and  when  the  latter  answers,  "  Ay» 
Master,"  rejoins — 

"  There  is  t  cliff,  wboae  high  and  bending  bead 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep ; 
Bring  me  bat  to  the  very  brim  of  it 

From  that  place 

I  ahall  no  leading  need." 

From  the  first  two  of  these  lines,  the  particular  cliff  here  depicted  has  probably  been 
fixed  upon  as  that  which  the  poet  must  have  had  in  his  mind.  The  summit  of  this 
portion  of  the  chalky  battlement  formerly  overhung  its  base,  and,  as  Gloster  forcibly 
expresses  it,  looked  fearfully  in  (not  on,  as  it  has  often  been  printed)  the  confined 
deep.  Shakspere's  Cliff,  however,  has  now  lost  this  distinguisning  peculiarity.  So 
many  portions  have  successively  fallen  from  it,  that,  instead  of  bending  over  tne  sea, 
it  now  retires  at  the  top  toward  the  land,  and,  as  raav  be  observed  in  the  engraving, 
part  of  the  precipice  is  broken  off  into  a  declivity.  Another  effect  has  been,  that  its 
Height  is  considerably  diminished,  and  the  look  down  is  not  now  so  fearful  as  it  must 
have  been  in  Shakspere's  days. 

Having  led  his  rather  some  way  farther  on,  Edgar  at  length  pretends  to  have 
brought  nim  to  the  neighborhood  or  the  cliff.    He  then  exclaims — 

"  Come  on,  air,  here's  the  place : — Stand  still;  hov(r  fearfal 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one'f»  eye  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  chonghs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  halfway  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadfal  trade  I 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head ; 
The  fishermen  that  walk  apon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  booy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmnring  surge. 
That  on  the  nnnamber'd  idle  pebbles  chiuea, 
Can  not  be  heard  so  hiffh.    I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  tnm,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong." 

There  has  been  some  disputation  among  the  commentators  as  to  the  poetical  merits 
of  these  lines,  and  Dr.  Johnson  has  chosen  to  say,  that  he  is  far  from  thinking  the  de- 
scription to  be  wroujg;ht  to  the  utmost  excellence  of  poetry.  He  conceives  that  it  is 
unnatural  for  the  mind,  when  one  is  looking  down  a  precipice,  to  be  made  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  observation  of  particulars,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  one 
great  and  dreadful  image  of  irresistible  destruction.  It  is  to  be  considered,  nowever, 
as  Mr.  Mason  has  well  remarked,  that  Edgar  is  here  describing  only  an  imaginary 
precipice,  or,  at  least,  not  one  which  he  was  actually  looking  down  from.  The  pas- 
sage IS  to  be  read  with  a  recollection  of  the  character,  or  assumed  character,  of  Ed- 
gar ;  and  whatever  exaggeration  there  may  be  in  it,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
spirit  of  poetic  representation,  may  be  very  fairly  set  down  to  the  over-excited  iancy 
and  exalted  language  in  which,  as  "  poor  Tom,"  the  speaker  throughout  indulges. 
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Some  of  the  lines,  however,  independently  altogether  of  this  dramatic  reference,  ai^ 
of  exquisite  beau^.    What,  for  mstance,  can  be  more  musically  descriptire  than — 

"The  ciowi  Bad  chonglM  that  wing  the  midway  air"  f 
or, 

"  The  marmariog  aarge, 

That  on  the  onnomber'd  idle  pebblea  chaibi» 
Can  not  be  heard  n  high"  f 

*  These  words  bring  the  scene,  not  only  to  the  eyes,  but  almost  to  the  ear ;  they  give 
both  the  sights  and  the  sounds. 

Nor  must  the  remarkable  formations  of  clay  be  forgotten,  one  of  which,  the  '*  Chit 
Rock,"  at  Sidmouth  (see  engraving),  will  long  be  remembered,  although  now  i*^ 
pictorial  representation  alone  exists.  Previous  to  the  great  storm  of  November,  1824. 
which  extended  over  all  the  north  of  Europe,  and  was  felt  most  sensibly  upcHi  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  this  little  rock  formed  a  pretty  feature  in  the  sea  view, 
and  was  the  only  object  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  prospect  It  was  a  mas^ 
of  indurated  clay,  the  last  wreck  of  the  land,  which,  at  no  very  remote  period,  im- 
doubtedly  extended  itself  in  this  direction,  and  which  has  been  gradual Iv  washed  intc 
the  sea.  The  work  of  destruction  is  yet  going  on,  and  large  pieces  of  the  cliffs  dc: 
unfrequently  fall  down  (particularly  under  Salcombe  hill)  in  rainy  weather.  The 
conspicuous  situation  of  Chit  Rock  made  it  an  object  of  interest,  and  ^ve  rise  to  an 
annual  festival  among  the  fishermen,  who  every  year  formed  a  procession  at  its  ba<«. 
and  crowned  the  oldest  member  of  their  bony  kins  of  Chit  Kock ;  some  of  tliem 
climbed  to  the  summit,  where  they  fixed  a  fla^f,  and  a  day  of  feasting  usually  cod- 
cluded  with  a  parting  bowl  upon  the  rock,  which  was  partaken  of  by  as  many  a^ 
could  get  to  the  top,  and  find  a  footing  upon  its  very  narrow  dimensions. 

The  great  storm,  which  destroyed  so  much  shipping  on  the  coast,  and  consider- 
ably damaged  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  was  felt  very  severely  at  Sidmouth.  It 
took  place  about  one  o'clock,  in  a  dark  November  morning.  Tne  beautiftil  beach 
was  destroyed,  and  washed  many  yards  up  into  the  town  ;  the  library  and  places  of 
amusement  fronting  the  sea  were  much  damaged,  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses 
filled  with  water,  and  the  inmates,  in  a  number  of  instances,  were  taken  from  their 
bedroom  windows  in  boats.  When  the  morning  dawned,  the  streets  of  the  town 
were  found  filled  with  sand,  stones,  and  rubbish,  the  shore  was  covered  with  Tvrecks, 
and  Chit  Rock,  which  had  braved  so  many  storms,  was  gone. 

Subsequent  visiters  regret  the  loss  of  this  little  rock.  It  was  not  much  in  itself, 
but  it  was  the  only  object  in  view  on  that  side,  and  was  prized  accordingly.  It  was 
also  a  i^oal  to  be  attained  by  those  who  were  actively  disposed ;  and  most  persons 
who  visited  Sidmouth,  once  at  least  during  their  stay,  made  an  attempt  to  reach  it 
This  was  a*matter  of  some  little  difiiculty  ;  it  was  only  at  low  water  that  it  could  be 
done,  and  the  rocks  were  so  slippery,  from  the  slimy  seaweed  by  which  they  were 
always  covered,  that  many  a  slip  into  the  water  has  been  the  consequence  of  an  inse 
cure  step,  or  a  leap  from  one  stone  to  another. 

The  sketch  from  which  our  engraving  is  taken  had  been  made  but  a  short  time  be* 
fore  the  great  storm,  and  not  long  after  the  celebration  of  the  festival. 

Tin  ore,  containing  about  three  parts  metal  out  of  four,  is  found  in  thick  veins  or 
vertical  beds  in  the  granite  of  Cornwall,  where  it  has  been  wrought  since  before  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  Copper  ore  is  also  foimd  extensively  in  that 
district,  generally  in  continuation  of  veins,  which,  in  the  upper  parts,  have  been  com- 
posed of  tin  ore ;  and  in  several  of  the  same  veins,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  are 
found.  A  mountain  of  copper  ore,  named  Parys  mountain,  has  long  been  wrought  in 
the  isle  of  Anglesea,  but  is  now  supposed  to  be  nearly  exhausted. 

Next  in  importance  to  coal,  as  a  mineral  product,  is  iron,  which  is  extensively  dif- 
fused throughout  England,  though  chiefly  wrought  in  the  neighborhood  of  coal,  on 
account  of  that  fuel  being  required  to  smelt  it  In  1839,  this  valuable  metal  was 
produced  in  South  Wales  to  the  amoimt  of  380,000  tons. 

The  great  deposites  of  clay  ironstone  are  in  the  coal  measures ;  that  is,  in  the  strata 
of  shale,  clavs,  sandstones,  and  slates,  which  alternate  with  the  layers  of  coal.  It 
has  been  weU  observed  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  his  **  Geology  of  England  and  Wales," 
that  <'  the  occurrence  of  this  most  useful  of  metals  in  immediate  connezioii  with  the 
fuel  requisite  for  its  reductioo,  and  the  limestone  which  facilitates  that  redaction,  is 
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tn  inataiice  of  arrangement  so  happily  suiled  to  the  purpones  of  bumiui  rodastry,  thai 
it  can  baidl;  be  considered  as  recurnn^  unneccManlf  to  final  causes,  if  we  conceive 
tbat  this  distribution  of  the  rude  matenals  of  the  earth  wks  detennined  with  a  riew 
to  the  coarenience  of  its  inhabilaDtH."  Clay  iionstone  is  not  C0Dfin«d  to  the  cosJ 
measures,  but  occurs  frequently  in  some  of  the  snperiar  itiaiB,  between  the  chalk  and 
the  cmI  measures,  and  sometimes,  tbonsb  mote  rarely,  in  the  tertianr,  sedimentBry 
depositee  which  lie  above  the  chalk.  The  ore  is  nfien  met  with  in  tnin  contiDDOBS 
strata,  but  it  seldom  happens,  when  fonnd  in  the  coal  measures,  that  there  is  only  ■ 
single  stratum  of  it ;  there  are  usually  several  strata — from  ten  to  forty  in  the  same 
tract  of  country — the  thickaess  of  ihem  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  sixteen  inche?: 
and  they  generally  present,  at  the  same  time,  differeoceH  in  their  chymical  compcis)- 
tiob.  Clay  iroDBlone  is  not  confined  to  the  coal  measures,  but  occurs  frequeDlly  in 
detached  nodules,  imbedded  in  the  strata  of  clay  or  shale,  varying  in  size  fc^ta  that 
of  a  bean  to  five  feel  in  diaraeier,  and  half  these  dimensions  in  thickness,  having,  for 
the  most  pan,  a  flattened  form.  They  often  iie  together  in  one  place,  at  regular  di^ 
lancea,  forming  an  almost  coatiouous  bed ;  but  more  usually  the  nodules  are  scattered 
promiscuously  through  the  clay,  but  with  their  longer  diameter  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  stratification  in  the  coal  measures.  In  weight  they  vary  from  an  ounce  to  upward 
of  a  ton.  The  size  of  the  nodules  most  commonly  found  is  about  a  foot  in  the  long'efi 
diameter.  They  frequently  contain  shells,  and  impressions  of  plants  similar  to  tho« 
met  with  in  the  shale  of  the  coal  measures.  The  following  specimens  are  from 
Chesterfield  and  Alfreloo,  in  Derbyshire  :— 


if  ibcFem  tribo,  oiled  Sea-     |Fig.  S.— A  ponianorB  plnni  which  Utrtio.  In  hiK 


The  chief  other  districts  where  iron  is  wrought,  are  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Yorkshire ;  the  entire  produce  in  1B39  was  a  million  of  tons.  Id  an  ac- 
count of  the  mineral  productions  of  England,  it  would  be  improper  to  overlook  ii£ 
clay,  so  extensively  used  ia  the  manufacture  of  pottery  (chiefly  in  Stafibrd shite),  and 
in  making  bricks  and  lilca  for  building. 

The  great  southeast  division  of  England,  in  which  a  comparatively  level  surface 
prevails,  exhibits  a  soil  which  is  either  chiefly  chalky,  or  chiefly  clayey,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  substratum.  Interspersed  are  a  few  sandy  tracts,  of  which 
Bagsbot  heath  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  In  the  motutainous  districts,  the  usual 
light  soil  resoliing  from  the  earlv  rocks  prevails,  excepting  where,  in  the  Dorth,  there 
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has  been  a  |>eaty  admixture.  Upon  the  whole,  Eneland  may  be  said  to  possess  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  good  and  productive  soil.  Probably  not  above  one  ninth  of  the 
entire  suHace  (Wales  being  included)  is  unsusceptible  of  tillage. 

The  climate  of  England  is,  as  already  mentioned,  remarkable  for  its  exemption 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  displays  an  uncommon  amount  of  variation 
within  a  narrow  range.  The  average  temperature  in  winter  is  about  42°  of  Fahr> 
renheit ;  in  summer,  the  day  temperature  is  generally  about  62°.  It  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  the  thermometer  reaches  80°,  or  sinks  below  20°.  The  neighborhood 
of  the  sea,  which  partly  accounts  for  this  moderation,  is  also  the  cause  why  die  cl^ 
mate  of  England  is  more  humid  than  is  usual  in  continental  countries  of  similar  lat- 
itude. Being  inclined  to  cold  and  damp,  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  growth  than  to 
the  ripening  of  vegetable  productions.  It  is  certainly  not  unfavorable  to  either  the 
physical  or  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Perhaps  even  its  uncertainty  has  been 
the  subject  of  too  much  grumbling.  On  this  point  we  may  adduce  the  cheerftd  opin- 
ion of  Charles  II.,  as  recorded  by  Sir  William  Temple.  **  1  must  needs,"  says  Sir 
William, ''  add  one  thin^  more  in  favor  of  our  climate,  which  I  heard  the  king  say, 
and  I  thought  new  and  right,  and  truly  like  a  kin£[  of  England  that  loved  and  es- 
teemed his  own  country :  it  was  in  reply  to  some  of  the  company  that  were  reviling 
the  English  climate,  and  extolling  those  of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  at  least  of  France. 
He  said  he  thought  that  was  the  best  climate  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air 
with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  trouble  and  inconvenience,  the  most  days  of  the 
year,  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  England  more 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe-^^  Devonshire  and  some  adjacent  districts  on 
the  southern  coast  enjoy  a  temperature  which  in  winter  is,  at  an  average,  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  in  some  instances  five  degrees  above  the  rest ;  and  these  districts  are 
therefore  recommended  for  the  residence  of  persons  affected  by  pulmonary  disease. 
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VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  botany  of  England  is  the  fresh  and  luxuriant 
herbage,  resulting  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  which,  though  apt  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  natives  from  familiarity,  never  fails  to  strike  the  minds  offoreign- 
ers  with  surprise. 

Much  of  the  surface  was  formerly  under  wood ;  but  this  has  for  ages  been  chiefly 
confined  to  particular  forests,  to  the  neighborhood  of  ^eat  mansions,  and  the  enclo- 
sures of  fields.  Several  large  royal  forests  still  exist  m  England,  the  most  consider- 
able being  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire  (66,942  acres),  and  Dean  Forest,  in  Gloucester^ 
shire  (23,015  acres).  That  of  Windsor,  though  famed  froga  its  situation  and  the 
poetry  of  Pope,  is  much  smaller,  bein^  only  4,402  acres.  These  were  anciently  the 
scenes  of  courtly  sport,  but  are  ix^w  m  part  reduced  to  cultivation,  or  reserved  for 
the  production  of  timber  to  be  u&cd  for  the  public  service.  The  parke  around  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  a  peculiar  and  most  inviting  feature  of  the  Eng- 
lish landscape.  A  mixture  of  green  open  glades  with  masses  of  old  well-grown 
timber,  they  are  scenes  of  great  sylvan  beauty ;  while  the  existence  of  so  much 
pleasure-reserved  ground  in  a  country  where  nearly  every  acre  would  be  profitable 
imder  tillage,  conveys  a  strong  impression  of  the  opulence  of  England.  Tne  princi- 
X)al  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  ash,  chestnut,  sycamore,  poplar,  and  willow.  The 
vine  was  at  one  time  extensively  cultivated  in  southern  England,  but  is  now  seen 
only  in  a  few  detached  places. 

The  leading  grain  in  England  is  wheat;  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  being  in  a, great 
measure  local  to  the  less-favored  districts.  Tbe  turnip  and  potato  are  almost  'every 
where  cultivated ;  and  peas,  beans,  and  clover,  are  extensively  diffused.  Hops  are 
produced  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Worcester,  and  Hereford.  Hemp,  flax,  and  some 
other  useful  productions  of  the  soil,  are  less  conspicuous.    The  principal  fruit-trees 
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are  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  andplum ;  bat  many  others  are  cultivated  under  partic- 
ularly careful  circumstances.  Tne  English  earden  produces  a  great  variety  of  pot- 
herbs, most  of  which  hare  been  introduced  from  the  continent  within  the  last  three 
centuries. 

Agriculture  is,  in  England,  in  a  progressive  state,  but  is  yet  not  nearly  so  iar  ad- 
vanced as  in  the  better  parts  of  Scotland.  Previous  to  the  eighteenth  century,  no 
advance  had  been  made  from  the  most  simple  modes  of  tillage  and  husbandry.  The 
chief  improvements  since  then  are  thus  enumerated  in  a  popular  work :  "  The  grad- 
ual introduction  of  a  better  system  of  rotation,  since  the  publication  of  Tull's  *  Horse- 
hoeing  Husbandry,'  and  other  agricultural  works,  from  1700  to  1750 ;  the  improve- 
ment of  live-stock,  commenced  by  Bakewell  about  1760 ;  the  raised-drill  system  of 
growing  turnips,  the  use  of  lime,  and  the  convertible  husbandry,  by  Pringle,  and  more 
especially  by  Dawson,  about  1765 ;  the  improved  swing-plough  bySmall,  about  1790 ; 
and  the  improved  thrashing-machine,  by  Mickle,  about  1795.  The  field-culture  of 
the  potato,  shortly  after  1750 ;  the  introduction  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  about  1790  ; 
of  spring  wheat,  about  1795 ;  of  summer  wheat,  about  1800 ;  and  of  mangel- wurtzel 
more  recently,  have,  with  the  introduction  of  other  improved  field-plants,  and  improved 
breeds  of  ammals,  contributed  to  increase  the  products  of  agriculture  ;  as  the  enclo- 
sing of  common  field  lands  and  wastes,  and  the  improvements  of  mosses  and  marshes, 
have  contributed  to  increase  the  produce  and  salubrity  of  the  general  surface  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  M'Culloch  calculates  that  twelve  millions  of  acres  are  cultivated  in  England 
as  follows : — 

Wheat, 3,800,000  acres- 
Barley  and  rye,      900,000 

Oats  and  beans, 3,000,000 

Clover, 1,300,000 

Roots  (turnips,  potatoes,  &c.) 1,200,000 

Hops  and  garden  products,     ......  150,000 

Fallow, 1,650,000 


12,000,000 


<« 


The  value  of  the  crops  is  estimated  by  the  same  writer  at  £72,000,000.  He  also 
calculates  17,000,000  acres  of  pasture-land  as  producing  £59,000,000. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  agricultural  system  of  England  are  in  the  modes  of  tillage. 
Cumbrous  machinery  is  employed  to  do  what  might  be  better  done  by  a  lighter  and 
cheaper  kind:  thus,  five  horses,  and  even  more,  are  sometimes  seen  at  one  plough, 
while  the  heaviest  lands  in  Scotland  require  only  two.  The  virtue  of  draining  is 
scarcely  dreamt  of  in  many  districts  of  England,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  in  some  pla- 
ces doubling  the  produce,  besides  improving  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  English 
farmers  are  too  little  educated  to  be  ready  to  adopt  improved  modes  of  agriculture ; 
and,  among  the  class  of  landlords,  these  have  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked.* 
It  seems  surprising,  yet  is  qtiite  true,  that  in  one  district  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
expensive  and  unproductive  modes,  scarcely  in  the  least  better  than  those  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  will  be  followed,  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
they  are  wrong,  although  other  districts,  which  might  be  reached  by  a  day's  journey, 
present  appearances  of  a  reflecting  skill  and  dexterity,  the  general  difiusion  of  which 
would  be  attended  with  incalculable  benefit  to  both  landlords  and  tenants.  It  is  grat- 
ifying, however,  to  know  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  likely  to  last  much  longer. 
The  English  nobility  are  now  supporting  an  agricultural  association,  which  is  to  pro- 
ceed after  the  manner  of  the  eminently  useful  Highland  society  of  Scotland,  in  pro- 
moting improvements  in  this  important  branch  of  the  national  industry.  We  may 
therefore  hope,  in  another  generation,  to  see  the  splendid  soil  of  England  turned  to 
its  full  account. 


*  We  haye  been  Msored  that,  in  some  districts,  where  tlie  itranger  is  tarpriped  to  see  the  flail  etill 
in  oneratioD,  the  farmers  and  landlords  are  not  nnaware  of  the  saperiority  of  the  thrashing-machine  ; 
bat  havinff  only  the  alternative  of  snpporting  the  laboring  class  by  this  means,  or  in  the  condition  of 
paupers,  tbey  prefer  the  former.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  this  is  only  a  misapplication  of  the 
powers  of  the  laboring  class,  which  can  only  tend  to  increase  porerty,  and  which  we  may  hope  to  see 
in  Ihne  abandoned 
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THE  PEOPLE.— THEIE  CHAKACTER. 

Thb  conatitiient  elemcDb  of  ihe  English  po{)uUtioD  are  to  be  traced  in  ihe  history 
of  ihe  country.  The  first  inhabiianta  were  Britons  (see  engrariiie',  below),  probably 
a  mixed  Celtic  race,  and  who,  duriog  the  time  of  the  possessioo  of  the  count^  by  the 
Bomana,  must  have  become  slightly  changed  by  the  admiiture  of  that  race.  Upon 
■  scattered  population  of  Romanized  Britons  came  the  great  ware  of  the  Saxon  in- 
rasion,  in  the  fifth  aod  Bixth  centnries.  The  Britons  are  usually  said  to  have  been 
dfiven  to  the  west ;  but  probably  this  was  not  so  much  the  case  hb  has  been  generally 
thoi]|;ht,  for  it  is  rarely  that  BnyinTasioneipets  themasBof  a  people  from  the  ground 
they  have  long  occupied.  After  this,  however,  the  predominant  element  of  Eneliah 
socieiy  WBB  undoubtedly  Saxon,  (he  Norman  conquest  only  adding  to  il  a  French  ar- 
isiocracy,  which  little  aETecied  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  The  English. 
therefore,  exclusive  of  the  Welsh,  who  are  Britons  almost  unchanged,  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  Che  main  a  Teutonic  people,  an  admiiture  of  British  or  Celtic  entering 
into  the  composition  always  in  less  and  lees  measure  as  we  advance  from  Wales 
toward  the  eastern  coasts,  where  the  people  are  nearly  pure  Saxon. 


Accordmg  to  an  acute  writer :  "  The  Saxon  Englishman  is  distinguished  from  oth- 
er races  by  a  stature  rather  low,  owing  chieHy  to  the  neck  and  limlis  being  short,  hv 
the  trunk  and  vital  system  being  large,  and  the  complexion,  irides,»  and  hair,  light'; 
and  by  the  face  being  broad,  the  forehead  large,  and  the  upper  and  hack  pan  ta  the 

.    *  Flan]  of  irii,  As  colored  part  of  Iho  eye,  ronoondlng  the  popiL 
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Audest  Biiloo  on  Honeback. 

head  round,  and  mher  amalL  In  hia  walk,  the  Enrlishmaa  [ondeTBianding  the  Sax- 
un  EDglishmaDl  rolls,  as  it  were,  on  hia  centre.  This  >a  caused  by  the  breadth  of 
the  trunk,  and  me  comparative  weakness  of  the  limbs.  The  broader  muecles,  thrre- 
fore,  of  the  former,  aid  progression  by  a  sort  of  rolling  motion,  throwing  forward  first 
one  side  and  then  another.  The  menial  faculties  of  the  Englisbman  are  not  abso- 
iDtely  of  the  highest  order ;  but  the  absence  of  passion  gives  ihetn  relaiiTcly  a  great 
increase,  and  leaves  a  mental  character  equally  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  its 
praciicai  wortli.  The  most  striking  of  those  points  in  EogHsh  character,  which 
roay  be  called  fundamental,  are  cool  observation,  unparalleled  single-mindednett,  and 
palitHl  perieverance.     This  character  is  Temorkably  botnogeneous.  ' 

"  The  cool  observation  of  the  Englishman  is  the  foundation  of  some  other  subordi- 
nate, but  yet  important  pointsin  hischaracter.  One  of  ibe  most  remarkable  of  the«e 
is  that  real  curiosity,  but  absence  of  wonder,  which  malTeB  the  nil  admirari  a  maxim 
of  English  society.  It  is  greatly  associated,  also,  with  thai  reserve  for  which  the 
English  are  not  less  remarkable. 

"  The  single-mindedness  of  the  Englishman  is  the  foundation  of  that  sincerity  and 
bluntness,  which  are  perhaps  his  chief  characteristics ;  which  fit  him  so  well 
for  the  business  of  life,  and  on  which  bis  commercial  character  depends ;  which 
make  him  hate  (if  he  can  bate  anything)  all  crookedness  of  procedure,  and  which 
alarm  him  eren  at  the  insincerities  and  compliances  of  poliieness. 

"  The  perseverance  of  the  Englishman  is  the  foundation  of  that  habit  which  guides 
so  many  of  his  own  actions,  and  that  custom  in  which  he  participates  with  all  his 
neighbors.  It  is  this  which  makes  tmiversal  cant,  as  it  has  been  profanely  termed,* 
not  reasoning,  the  basis  of  his  morals ;  and  precrdeot,  not  justice,  the  basis  of  hjs 
jurisprudence.  But  it  is  this  also  which,  when  his  rights  are  outraged,  produces  that 
grumbling  which,  when  distinctly  heard,  effectually  protects  them ;  and  it  is  this 
which  creates  that  public  spirit,  to  which,  cm  great  emergencies,  he  rises  with  all 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  in  which  he  persists  until  its  results  astonish  even  the 
nations  around  him. 

*  The  word  mnal  ml  hen  be  nndenload  M  implying  bypocri*;,  of  wlucb  the  eaxoo  tMiipcniiDaDl 
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*'Now,  a  little  refleetioii  will  show,  that  of  the  three  fundamental  qualities  I  hare 
mention^,  the  first  seeming  may  easily  be  less  amiable  than  the  final  result  shall 
be  Qsciul.  To  a  stranger  ordifierently  constructed  mind,  the  cold  obsenration,  and, 
in  particular,  the  downess  and  reserve  which  must  accompany  it,  may  seem  unso- 
ciable ;  but  they  are  inseparable  from  such  a  construction  of  mind,  and  they  indicate 
not  pride,  but  tnat  respect  for  his  feelings  which  the  possessor  thinks  them  entitled 
to,  and  which  he  would  not  violate  in  others.  The  dignity,  therefore,  which  in  this 
case  the  Englishman  feels,  is  not  hauteur  ;  and  he  is  as  rarely  insolent  to  those  who 
are  below,  as  timid  to  those  who  are  above  him. 

**  In  regard  to  the  absence  of  passion  from  the  English  mind,  it  is  this  which  forbids 
one  to  be  charmed  with  music,  to  lauffh  at  comedy,  to  cry  at  tragedy,  to  show  any 
symptom  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  the  accidents  of  real  life ;  which  has  no  accurate  no- 
ticm  of  grief  or  wretchedness,  and  can  not  attach  any  sort  of  meaning  to  the  word 
ecsta«r ;  and  which,  for  all  these  reasons,  has  a  perfect  perception  of  whatever  is 
ridiculous.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  his  domestic,  his  social,  and  his  public  relations,  it  is 
perhaps  less  afi*ectiQn  than  duty  that  guides  the  conduct  of  an  Englishman ;  and,  if 
any  one  questions  the  moral  grandeur  which  this  sentiment  may  attain,  let  him  call 
to  mind  the  example  of  it,  which,  just  before  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  was  given  by 
Nelson  in  the  simple  and  sublime  commimication  to  his  fleet — *  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  dutyP  Which  is  the  instance  that  equals  this  even  in  the  forged 
records  of  Roman  glory  ?  Happily,  too,  the  excess  of  hatred  is  as  little  known  to 
the  Englishman  as  excess  of  love ;  and  revenge  is  abhorrent  to  bis  nature.  Even  in 
the  pugilistic  combat  he  shakes  hands  with  his  antagonist  before  he  begins ;  he 
scorns  to  strike  him  when  he  is  down ;  and,  whether  vanquished  or  victor,  he  leaves 
his  antagonist  neither  cast  down  nor  triumphant. 

"  The  extraordinary  value  of  such  a  character  is  obvious  enough.  British  liberty 
and  British  commerce  are  its  results :  neither  the  Scottish  nor  Irish  mind  would  have 
attained  them." 

In  this  sketch,  thotigh  clever  and  forcible,  some  conspicuous  features  of  the  social 
character  of  the  English  are  overlooked.  The  domesticitv  of  the  Englishman's  mode 
€^  life  is  very  remarkable,  when  taken  in  contrast  with  tne  lounging,  open-air  exist- 
ence of  continental  nations.  The  Englishman  delights  in  his  home,  and  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  it — ^a  result  to  which  the  nature  of  the  climate  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes. He  appreciates  his  home  very  highly,  calls  his  house  his  castle,  and  prides 
himself  on  its  being  inviolable  even  by  the  emissaries  of  the  law.  The  members  of 
his  family,  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters,  are  taken  along  by  him  in  most  of  his 
recreations  and  pleasures.  The  conjii^al  tie  is  deemed  peculurly  sacred,  insomuch 
that  the  slightest  dishonor  offered  to  it  is  universally  resented.  It  can  no^be  said, 
however,  that  the  affections  of  kindred  are  much  recognised  in  England  beyond  the* 
nearest  class  of  relations. 

The  strong  sense  of  rectitude  which  animates  the  Englishman  is  conspicuous  in 
his  love  of  what  he  calls ^air  play,  which  he  carries  even  into  those  coarse  amuse- 
ments, boxing,  cock-fightme,  doj^-fighting,  &c.,  a  love  of  which  (now  fast  declining) 
forms  one  of  the  less  amiable  traits  of  the  national  character.  His  benevolence  shines 
in  the  liberality  of  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  and  in  the  numberless  charitable 
institutions  of  all  kinds  which  are  supported  m  the  countrv,  as  well  as  in  the  readi- 
ness which  the  nation  has  always  displayed  to  hold  out  a  nand  of  succor  to  distress 
in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  Cleanliness  of  person  and  household,  aad  a  love  of 
comfort  both  in  food  and  in  domestic  accommodation,  distin^sh  the  people  at  large. 
In  all  personal  and  domestic  circumstances,  the  substantial  is  kept  strongly  in  view, 
eren  while  the  ostensible  object  is  ornament.  The  aristocratic  institutions  of  the 
country  have  mixed,  with  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  Enfflish  character,  a  con- 
siderable reverence  for  external  and  accidental  distinctions,  and  created  a  disposition, 
pervading  almost  all  classes,  to  hold  forth  appearances  rather  above  than  below  their 
means.  For  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  that  abstract  truths  are  not  readily  appre- 
hended by  the  English  intellect,  there  is  a  strong  and  general  disposition  to  cling  to 
ancient  practices  and  forms  in  both  government  and  law.  The  rural  tenantry  and 
the  tradesmen  of  the  smaller  towns  are  genorallv  subservient  to  the  landed  classes ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  large  towns  that  new  political  dogmas  find  any  warm  advocacy. 

Horse-racing  and  field-sports  are  the  chief  amusements  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  are  practised  upon  a*scale  so  extensive,  and  with  apparatus  so  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  inclndjiig  a  breed  of  horses  of  the  highest  excellence,  that  they  would  probably 
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be  caaBidered  by  a  foreigner  as  among  the  most  remarkable  featares  of  English  life. 
Among  ^e  upper  and  middle  classes  generalljr»  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  much, 
perhaps  too  much,  cultivated ;  dinner,  in  particular,  being  generally  followed  by  an 
abundance  of  the  wines  of  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  Germany.  The  lower  classes  also 
live,  in  general,  on  substantial  fare ;  their  favorite  beverages  are  ale  and  porter ; 
while  quoits,  cricket,  and  ninepins,  may  be  described  as  their  most  common  amuse- 
ments. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION.— HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY. 

Thb  population  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Flantagenet  sovereigns  is  believed 
to  have  been  little  more  than  two  millions.  It  has  been  estimated  at  5,500,000  in 
1696.  The  progress  during  the  ^eater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  slow ; 
the  amount  in  1760  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  6,500,000.  In  1801,  for  the  first 
time,  a  regular  census  was  taken  ;  and  this  has  been  repeated  once  in  ten  years  ever 
since,  giving  the  following  results : — 

In  1801,  there  were 8,872,980 

In  1811,           "            10,150,615 

In  1821,           "             ■» 11,978,875 

In  1831,           «             -        -        -        - 13,894,569 

In  1841,           "         nearly *      -        -        -  16,000,000 

Being  nearly  a  doubling  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  population  is  placed  in  a  striking  light,  when  we  consider  that,  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  nearly  a  thousand  per  day.  Within  the  last  ten  years  emigra- 
tion has  been  proceeding  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude  ;  yet,  even  in  the 
years  during  which  it  has  been  most  active,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  drain  the 
country  at  one  third  of  the  rate  at  which  its  population  has  been  increased  by  new 
births.  -tThis  rapid  increase  of  numbers  clearly  shows  that,  whatever  partial  evils 
there  may  be  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  country  must,  upon  the  whole,  have 
enjoyed  for  forty  years  a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  for  it  is  quite  insupposable,  that 
with  stationary  resources  so  many  new  mouths  could  have  been  fed,  unless  there  had 
been,  what  certainly  there  has  not  been,  a  large  and  general  deterioration  in  the  style 
of  living.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  an  immigration  to  a  great  extent  from 
Ireland  has  been  going  on  for  about  twenty  years,  and  that  generally  the  Irish  set- 
tlers continue,  in  England  to  live  in  a  style  little  superior  to  that  which  they  followed 
in  their  own  country. 

The  increased  poptilation  has  chiefly  taken  place  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  It 
was  calculated  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  1831,  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  people  live  in 
towns  of  above  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  large  cities  have  experienced 
a  rapid  advance  of  population  within  the  last  twenty  years.  These  circumstances 
serve  to  show  that  it  is  the  development  of  the  manufacturing,  and  not  of  the  agri- 
cidtural  energies  of  the  country,  which  has  mainly  tended  to  increase  the  population. 
In  1831,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  total  number  of  persons  above  twenty  years  of 
age  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business  or  professional  employment,  was  three  millions 
three  hundred  and  ninetv-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety.  Of  these,  one  mill- 
ion seventy-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  were  engaged  in  agriculture ;  one 
million  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
in  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  nme  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  and  nAy-one 
in  other  pursuits.  Of  the  last  number,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousana  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  capimlists,  bankers,  and  pro^ssional  and  other  edu- 
cated men.  In  this  part  of  the  account  we  also  find  the  army  and  navy  and  male 
flervanta.    *'  It  may  thus  be  seen,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  *'  how  veqr  small  is  the 
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number  of  penons  aniTed  at  maturity,  who  are  not  employed  in  some  one  or  other 
of  the  occupations  whereby  the  sum  of  the  natioual  wealth  or  coDvenieDce  is  ad- 
Tanced." 

With  regard  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  England,  no  certain  conclusions  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  till  the  commencement  of  a  general  registry  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  in  ISSd-*?.  In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  or  this  system,  the 
burials  were  three  hundred  and  thirty-fiTe  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six,  which, 
if  we  suppose  the  population  to  have  then  been  fifteen  millions  and  one  half,  would 
give  one  m  forty*six  per  annum  as  the  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  country,  being 
considerably  more  than  previous  imperfect  calculations  had  made  it.  There  are  con- 
siderable local  variations  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  in  accordance  with  peculiar  circum- 
stances. In  the  last  half  of  the  year  1837,  the  deaths  out  of  three  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixtv-one  persons,  living  in  large  cities, 
were  forty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three ;  and  out  of  three  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons,  living  chiefly  in  rural  situa- 
tions, only  thirty-four  thousand  and  seventy-four,  or  as  nearly  thirty-four  to  forty-seven. 
For  this  so  much  greater  mortality  in  cities,  we  must  look,  first,  to  that  custom  which 
prevails  of  retiring  in  old  age  and  sickness  from  country  to  town,  and,  second  1]^,  to 
the  filth,  deficient  ventilation,  destimtion,  and  vicious  habits  of  life,  which  prevail  in 
large  towns.  It  is  remarkable  that  London  is  healthier  than  most  of  the  otner  lar^e 
towns.  The  proportion  who  died  at  seventy  out  of  one  thousand  persons  was,  m 
London,  one  hunclred  and  four ;  but  in  Birmingham  it  was  eighty-one,  m  Leeds  seven- 
ty-nine, and  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  only  sixty-three. 

Out  of  one  thousand  deaths  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Wilts,  and  in 
Wales,  one  hundred  and  eighty  are  of  children  under  one  year ;  but  in  Leeds  and  its 
neighborhood,  in  the  mining  districts  of  Stafibrdshire  and  Shropshire,  and  in  the 
fennv  lowlands  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdonshire,  the  number  was  two 
hundred  and  seventy,  giving  token  of  a  great  local  discrepancy  in  the  sanitory  condi- 
tion of  the  English  population.  AAer  deducting  the  diseases  of  infancy,  the  most 
fatal  maladies  m  England  are  consumption,  fever,  and  dVsentery.  One  eighth  of  the 
whole  deaths,  subject  to  the  above  deduction,  are  ascribed  to  the  first  of  these  diseases. 


CHAPTER    V. 
REMARKABLE  NATURAL  SCENERY.— NATURAL  CURIOSITIES. 

The  natural  scenery  of  England  is  generally  of  a  pleasing,  rather  than  a  grand  or 
picturesque  character ;  yet  there  are  some  portions  of  the  country  which  are  consid- 
ered attractive  on  account  of  their  romantic  beauty.  We  shall  notice  the  chief  of 
these. 

The  southwest  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  the  northwest  part  of  West- 
moreland, comprehend  a  range  of  lofty  mountains — Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  Helvellyn, 
and  some  others  of  scarcely  less  note — amid  which  lie  the  lakes  for  which  this  ais- 
trict  of  England  has  long  been  celebrated.  The  largest  of  these  are  UUswater.  Win- 
dermere, Thirl  mere,  Derwentwater,  and  Bassenthwaite ;  but  some  of  less  size,  as 
Buttermcre,  Crummockwater,  Loweswater,  Leatheswater,  Ennerdale,  Wastwater, 
and  Devock  lake,  are  scarcely  less  admired.  The  vales  or  passes  among  the  hills 
likewise  contain  much  beautiful  scenery  of  a  wild  character,  although  perhaps  only 
traversed  by  a  brawling  mountain  rill. 

The  ascent  of  Skiddaw  is  long,  but  easy  :  a  lady  may  ride  to  the  top  and  down 
again  without  even  dismounting.  It  is  the  fourth  Exiglish  moimtain  in  height,  being 
3,022  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2,800  above  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite,  which  lies  close 
at  its  foot.  In  respect  of  view,  it  is  inferior  to  several  points  of  smaller  height,  owing 
to  its  position  nearly  on  the  outside  of  the  mountain  district,  and  the  absence  of  crags 
and  precipices  on  the  mountain  itself.    The  gradual  opening  of  the  vale  of  Keswidc 
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as  we  ascend  is,  however,  extremely  beautiful ;  and  the  view  is  finer  three  quarlK 
up  than  on  the  summit.  To  the  north  and  east  a  large  tract  of  low  moor  extends, 
and  the  northern  distance  also  is  tame  and  level.  The  top  of  Skiddaw  is  formed  by 
a  ridge,  which  runs  north  and  south  about  half  a  mile,  with  no  great  difference  of 
elevation.  The  highest  point  visible  from  Keswick  and  Derwentwater  is  not  the 
summit,  but  the  southern  end  of  this  ridge.  An  English  traveller  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  description  of  a  visit  to  this  mountain : — 

*'  I  once  witnessed,  with  three  companions,  an  atmospheric  phenomenon  on  this 
mountain,  rare  in  England,  but  not  unfamiliar,  it  is  said,  on  the  Hartz  mountains  in 
Germany,  where  its  occurrence  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  superstitious 
legends  of  the  ^iant  of  the  Brocken.  We  set  out  late  in  a  fine  August  night  to  reach 
the  top  of  Skiddaw  before  sunrise.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  shone  bril- 
liantly ;  and  as  we  rose  up  the  steep  hill-side  overhanging  Applethwaite,  the  lake 
and  valley  became  slowly  more  and  more  distinct,  ih  the  cold,  leaden  hue  of  early 
twilight.  As  oAen  happens  after  the  finest  nights,  the  floating  vapors  were  suddenly 
condensed,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  table-land  near  the  top,  we  were  envel- 
oped in  a  thick  white  mist,  cold  and  uncomfortable,  which  confined  our  sight  to  a 
circle  of  a  few  yards  diameter.  Suddenly  the  white  fog  took  a  beautiful  rose  color, 
produced  probablv,  like  the  last  hues  of  evening,  by  the  greater  refractive  power  .of 
the  red  rays,  as  tne  first  beams  of  the  sun  shot  above  the  horizon.  This  very  soon 
vanished.  One  of  the  party  was  a  short  distance  in  advance,  when  a  ray  of  sunshine 
darted  through  the  mist,  and  he  saw  a  fij^ure  walking  ten  or  fifteen  yards  distant  from 
his  side.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  was  one  of  his  companions,  whom  he  had 
supposed  at  some  distance,  he  vented  some  expressionof  disappointment,  and,  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  repeated  it  again  and  again.  Still  there  was  no  answer,  though 
the  figure  kept  steadily  advancing  with  even  steps.  At  last  he  stopped,  half  angry, 
and  turned  quite  round  to  look  at  his  silent  companion,  who  did  the  same,  but  re- 
ceded as  he  approached ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  figure,  apparently  dimly 
seen  through  the  mist,  was  his  own  shadow  reflected  on  it.  It  was  then  surrounded 
by  a  bright  halo,  and  as  the  li^ht  became  stronger,  grew  less  and  less  distinct.  The 
rest  of  me  partv  came  up  in  time  to  wimess  this  remarkable  appearance  with  some 
modification.  6n  reaching  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  our  figures,  of  superhuman 
size,  appeared  to  be  projected  on  the  mist  in  the  direction  of  the  Solway." 

The  tract  of  moor  which  lies  between  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  bounded  by  High 
Pike  and  Carrock  on  the  north, is  called  Skiddaw  forest:  it  is  traversed  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  Caldew  river.  In  Bowscale  Fell,  as  the  northern  part  of  the  great  mass 
of  Saddleback  is  called,  lies  Bowscale  Tarn,  which  sends  a  tributary  to  the  Caldew. 
This  tarn  is  the  seat  of  a  singular  superstition,  being  supposed  (or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  having  been  supposed)  by  the  country  people  to  be  inhabited  by  two  im- 
mortal fish.  Mr.  Wordsworth  does  not  tell  us  m  what  fairy  tale  of  transformation, 
or  in  what  other  way,  the  belief  originated.  Saddleback  itself  is  a  round-shouldered 
mountain  of  great  extent,  but  no  beauty  of  form,  except  as  seen  from  the  south,  where 
the  serrated  precipices  above  Threlkeld  rival  those  of  Helvellyn.  One  of  these  is 
called  Razor  Edge,  over  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view.  Another  noticeable 
point  is  the  top  of  that  wild  ravine,  down  which  the  great  waterspout,  many  years 
ago,  descended  upon  Threlkeld,  sweeping  awav  part  of  the  village.  It  is  still  a 
strange  scene  of  ruin ;  and  its  effect  is  increased  by  a  singular  twist,  caused  by  some 
convulsion,  in  the  dip  of  the  strata.  The  view  down  into  Scales  Tarn,  deep-seated 
among  crags,  is  awfully  grand.  In  fact.  Saddleback,  though  not  ascended  by  one 
person  for  ten  that  go  up  Skiddaw,  is  better  worth  the  ascent 

The  ascent  of  Helvellyn  may  be  conveniently  performed  from  Fatterdale.  A  lady, 
with  a  little  management,  taking  the  track  up  Glenridding  to  the  lead  mines,  may 
ride  within  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  of  the  summit ;  immediately  under  which,  at  a 
depth  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  lies  Red  Tarn,  enclosed  within  the  sweep  of  two 
sharp  ridges,  called  Striding  Edge  and  Swirrel  Edge,  which  project  from  the  mount- 
ain. The  former  is,  in  some  parts,  as  sharp  as  the  roof  of  a  house.  One  of  the  paths 
from  Fatterdale  leads  along  it ;  but  it  requires  some  nerve  and  steadiness  to  traverse 
this  giddy  height,  the  top  of  which,  in  many  places,  is  said  scarcely  to  afford  room 
to  plant  the  foot  Swirrel  Edge,  the  northern  of  the  two,  is  crowned  by  the  conical 
hill  called  Catchedicam.  It  was  here  that  the  remarkable  instance  of  brute  fidelity, 
which  has  been  recorded  both  by  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  was  shown  in  a  dog,  which 
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dnring  three  mmtbi  mtcbn)  beaide  the  corpse  of  his  auBter,  who  had  lalleii  and 
periahed  on  ■  mowy  spring  d^y,  in  atiemptlDg  to  croas  from  Patterdale  toWfthbum. 


Abore  *U  bomu  M 

The  Tiew  from  the  summit  of  Helrellp  is,  with  the  ezceptioD  of  that  from  Scaw- 
fell,  the  finest  panorHmic  mountain  view  in  England. 

The  combination  of  Alpine  wildness  and  grandeur,  with  the  soft  sceaery  which  re- 
poses in  clothed  slope  and  mirror-like  lake  at  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  ia  what  gives 
the  Cumberland  scenery  its  principal  charm.  UUswater,  which  extends  into  Weat- 
moreland,  is  thought  to  possess  the  greatest  beauty :  i[  is  about  nine  miles  in  length, 
but  nowhere  more  than  one  in  breadth. 

Windermere  is  a  picinresque  lake  in  Westmoreland  (see  engraving).  Tbe  beau- 
tiful scenery  which  surrounds  the  placid  waters  of  this  take  has  long  been  the  theme 
of  both  poets  and  topographical  writers.  Wood,  fell,  and  lake,  are  finely  contrasted 
with  ground  more  immediately  devoted  to  tbe  labors  of  the  agriculturist.  Tbe  disci- 
pics  of  "  that  quaint  and  cruel  coxcomb,"  Isaac  Walton,  may  here  pursue  their  pis- 
catory labors  with  a  certainty  of  success,  as  the  lake  abounds  with  tbe  GneEt  Gsh.  In 
thi^  summer  season,  the  neighboring  heights  are  frequently  spotted  with  small  tents 
belonging  to  parties  of  pleasure,  who  are  constantly  arriving  from  the  metropolis : 
and  when  the  railroads  now  in  progress  are  carried  to  their  destination,  thousands  of 

[lersons  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  ^Ivan  scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Weslmore- 
and,  to  whom  these  delightful  couniies  must  otherwise  have  been  completely  un- 

DerweDlwater  is  often  termed  Keswick  lake,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Ee» 
wick.  This  beautifnl  expanse  of  water  is  remarkable  for  the  wildnea  and  grandeur 
of  the  neighboring  scenery  (see  engraving).  It  is  nearlv  of  an  oval  form,  and  the 
whole  is  seen  at  one  glance,  expanding  within  an  ampbilhealre  of  mountains  broken 
into  many  fantastic  shapes,  peafted,  splmtered,  impending,  and  sometimes  pyramidal, 
opening  by  narrow  valleys  to  the  view  of  the  rocks,  which  rise  immediately  beytutd, 
and  are  again  overlooked  by  others.  The  precipices  seldom  overhang  tbe  water,  but 
are  arranged  at  some  distance,  and  the  shores  swell  with  woody  emmences,  or  sink 
iuto  green  pastoral  margins.  Masses  of  wood  also  frequently  appear  among  tbe 
clifls,  feathering  them  to  their  summits;  and  a  white  cottage  sometimes  peeps  from 
out  their  skirts,  seated  on  the  smooth  knoll  of  a  pasture  projecting  into  the  laRe,  and 
looking  so  extremely  picturesque,  as  to  seem  placed  there  purposely  to  adorn  it.  The 
lake  in  return  failhmlly  reflects  the  whole  picture,  and  so  even  and  brilliantly  pellu- 
cid is  its  surface,  that  it  rather  heightens  than  obscures  the  coloring.  Il  measures 
three  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  only  inferior  to  UUswater. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  eminent  novelist,  describes  it  as  having  peculiar  charms,  both 
from  beauty  and  wildnesa.  Tbe  bosom  of  the  lake  is  spotted  by  several  small,  but 
well-woodM  islands. 


Leftthesw&ter  is  also  a  ctmalderable  and  beautifol  lake  in  the  interior  of  Cuniber- 
tend  (see  engravinc ,  above).  This  lake  ia  situated  m  tbe  interior  of  a  very  seques- 
tered diairiei,  bordNing  on  Wetlmoreland.    Its  ahores  an  uked  utd  rocky,  tai 
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display  H  Kene  of  desolatioD,  wbtcb  is  much  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  im> 
menw  craggy  masses  ihat  seem  to  bang  on  the  Bides  of  HelTellyn,  irom  whose  steeps 
they  have  apparently  been  serered,  but  have  been  arrested  in  their  tremeDdous  prog- 
ress down  its  ruggea  sides,  while  others  have  reached  the  bottom,  and  are  at  rest  m 
the  silent  lake.  Near  the  middle,  the  lake  it  so  contracted  by  its  craggy  bouadaries, 
that  a  bridge  of  three  arches  has  been  thrown  over  it  for  the  coaTenience  of  the  neigh- 
boring iohabitaaiB.  Further  on,  the  noise  of  waterfalls  assail  the  ear  on  every  side, 
which  are  seen  tumbling  from  ama/ing  heights  in  silvery  threads.  The  north  end  is 
terminated  by  a  pyiamidal  and  towering  rock. 

Among  the  panes,  that  of  Borrowdale  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a  narrow 
chasm,  opening  from  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre  which  terminstes  the  expanse 
of  Derwentwater,  and  terminated  by  the  vehement  little  stream  of  the  same  Dame. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  is  a  detached  mountain,  called  Castte-Crag,  with  a 
peaceful  village  reposing  at  its  foot ;  and  opposite  to  Casile-Crog  is  the  Boiedtritone, 
a  huse  mass  of  rock,  which  has  apparency  fallen  from  the  neighboring  cliSs,  and 
round  whose  base  the  road  is  made  lo  wind.  It  is  computed  that  this  enormous 
boulder  is  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  tons  in  weight. 

Cumbeiland  is  remarkable  for  possessing  some  of  the  finest  cataracts  and  water- 
falls in  England  ;  and  to  afford  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these,  we  give. 
in  the  beautiful  cut  accompanying  this  description,  a  picturesque  sketch  i^  Couuih 
fall»,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them. 


The  Isle  scenery  of  Cumberland  has  by  irs  beauty  attracted  a  great  number  of  per- 
manent residents,  whose  villas  enter  pleasingly  into  its  landscapes,  and  among  whom 
the  present  age  has  seen  several  eminent  literary  men — Soulhey,  Wordsworth,  Sec. 
It  also  attracts  an  immense  number  of  tourisls  from  all  parts  of  Ine  kingdom. 

The  district  usually  called  "  The  Lakes"  may  be  said  also  to  comprehend  a  small 
northern  and  nearly  aetached  portion  of  Lancashire,  where  Windermere  and  C<mis- 
lon-Water  are  sheets  rivalling  in  extent  and  beauty  those  of  Cumberland. 

No  coimty  in  England  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  scenery  than  Derbyshire,  or 
presenlB  more  strikm^  geographical  contrasts,  than  us  northern  and  southern  portions. 
Tbe  latter  is  a  beautiful  fertile  district,  in  no  wsy  distingatshed  from  other  midland 
ccnmties,  but  the  northern  part  abounds  with  hill  and  dale,  and  the  scenery  is  always 
romarttic  and  frequently  even  sublime.  A  chain  of  hills  arises,  which  extends  to  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  These  bills  are  at  first  of  small  elevation,  but  being  in  their 
pri^eas  piled  on  one  another,  they  form  very  elevated  ground  in  the  tract  called 
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■"  the  High  Peak."  The  rnouniains  of  the  peak,  although  inferior  to  those  of  Cam- 
berland,  constitute  the  loftiest  and  most  considerable  ran^e  in  the  midland  regions  of 
the  kingdom.  The  highest  points  are  Axe-edge,  which  is  2,100  feet  above  the  level 
of  Derby,  and  Kinder-scout,  which  is  1,000  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  Buxton. 
About  700  eminences  and  fifty  rocky  caverns,  dells,  and  vallevs,  have  been  enumerated 
in  the  region  of  the  peak  ;  the  most  celebrated  is  the  *'  Feak  Cavern,"  sometimes 
called  "  Devil's  cave,"  and  more  frequently  "  Auld  Homey." 

This  is  situated  in  Castleton  dale  ;  the  dale  is  six  miles  long  and  nearly  two  miles 
broad,  and  is  calculated  to  be  one  thousand  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  has  been  much  celebrated,  not  because  it  is  in  that  respect  superior  to 
many  other  valleys  in  Derbyshire,  but  from  the  lovely  contrasts  it  presents  to  thester- 
il,  bleak,  and  desolate  mountain  tracts  which  surround  it.  The  cavern  itself  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  extraordinary  works  of  nature.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  a  scene  more  romantically  beautiful,  than  the  entrance  to  this  cave.  On 
each  side,  the  huge  gray  rocks  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  nearly 
three  hundred  feet,  having  on  the  left  the  rivulet  which  issues  from  the  cavern,  and 
foams  along  over  crags  and  broken  limestone.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  formed  by 
a  vast  canopy  of  rock,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  depressed  arch,  nearly  regular 
in  its  structure,  and  which  extends  in  width  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  is  forty- 
two  feet  in  height,  and  above  ninety  feet  in  receding  depth.  This  gloomy  recess  is 
inhabited  by  some  poor  people,  who  subsist  bv  making  packthread,  and  by  selling 
candles,  and  ofliciatmg  as  guides  to  visiters.  Their  rude  huts  and  twine-making  ma- 
chines produce  a  singular  effect,  in  combination  with  the  natural  features  of  the 
scene.  After  penetrating  about  thirty  yards  into  this  recess,  the  roof  becomes  lower, 
and  a  gentle  descent  conducts  by  a  detached  rock  to  the  immediate  entrance  to  the 
interior,  which  is  closed  by  a  door  kept  locked  by  the  giiides.  At  this  point  the  light 
of  day,  which  had  gradually  softened  into  the  obscurity  of  twilight,  totallv  disap- 
pears, and  torches  are  employed  to  illuminate  the  further  progress  throuc^h  the  dark- 
ness of  the  cavern.  The  passage  then  becomes  low  and  confined,  and  the  visiter  is 
obliged  to  proceed  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  a  stooping  posture,  when  he  comes  to 
another  spacious  opening,  whence  a  path  conducts  to  the  margin  of  a  small  lake, 
called  "  First  water ;"  this  lake  is  about  fourteen  yards  long,  and  in  depth  three  or 
four  feet:  upon  it  is  a  small  boat  filled  with  straw,  on  which  the  visiter  lies,  and  is 
thus  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  cavern  under  a  massive  arch  of  rock,  which 
is  about  five  yards  through,  and  in  one  place  descends  to  within  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  of  the  water.  Beyond  the  lake  a  spacious  vacuity  of  two  himdred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and  in  some  parts  one  himdred  and  twenty 
high,  opens  in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks ;  but  the  absence  of  light  precludes  the  spec- 
tator from  seeing  either  the  sides  or  the  roof  of  this  great  cavern. 

It  is  traversed  by  a  path  consisting  of  steps  cut  in  the  sand,  conducting  from  the 
first  to  the  "  Second  water."  Through  this,  visiters  are  generally  conveyed  upon  the 
backs  of  the  guides.  Near  the  termination  of  this  passage,  before  arriving  at  the 
water,  there  is  a  projecting  pile  of  rocks,  popularly  called  *'Koger  Raines  house,"  from 
the  incessant  fall  of  water  through  the  crevices  in  the  rocks.  A  little  beyond  this 
spot  is  the  entrance  of  another  hollow,  called  the  "  Chancel."  At  this  point  the  rocks 
appear  broken  and  dislocated,  and  the  sides  and  prominent  parts  of  the  cavity  are  in- 
crusted  with  large  masses  of  stalactite.  In  the  **  Chancel,"  the  stranger  is  much  sur- 
prised and  impressed  by  hearing  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  place  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  burst  of  vocal  music,  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  cavern.  The  tones 
are  wild  and  discordant,  but,  heard  in  such  a  place,  and  tmder  such  circumstances, 
produce  a  powerful  impression.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  the  singers 
display  their  torches,  and  eight  or  ten  women  and  children — the  inhabitants  orthe 
huts  at  the  entrance — appear  ranged  on  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground.  From  the  "  Chancel"  the  path  leads  onward  to  the  **  Devil's  Cellar," 
and  thence  a  gradual  and  somewhat  rapid  ascent  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
conducts  to  a  spot  called  the  "  Halfway  House."  Further  on,  the  way  proceeds  be- 
tween three  namral  arches,  to  another  vast  cavity,  which  is  denominated  '*  Great 
'Tom  of  Lincoln,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  bell.  A  very  pleasing  ef- 
fect is  produced,  when  this  place  is  illuminated  by  a  strong  light.  The  arrangement 
of  the  rocks,  the  spiracles  of  the  roof,  and  the  flowing  stream,  imite  to  form  a  scene 
of  no  common  interest :  the  distance  from  this  spot  to  the  termination  of  ^e  entire 
hollow  is  not  considerable*    The  vault  gradually  descends,  the  passage  contracts, 
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and  at  last  nearly  closes,  leaving  only  sufficient  room  for  the  passage  of  the  water, 
which  appears  to  have  a  communication  with  the  distant  mines  of  the  Peak  forest. 
The  entire  length  of  this  wonderful  cavern  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  its 
depth  two  hundred  and  seven  yards.  It  is  wholly  formed  of  limestone  strata,  which 
abound  in  marine  exuviae,  and  occasionally  exhibit  an  intermixture  of  chert.  Some 
communications  with  other  fissures  open  from  different  parts  of  the  cavern,  but 
none  of  them  are  comparable  to  it  in  extent  and  appearance.  In  general,  the  access 
to  the  cavern  is  easy,  but  in  very  wet  weaker  it  can  not  be  explored,  as  it  is  then 
nearly  filled  with  water,  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height  even  at  the  entrance. 
In  the  inner  part  of  the  cavern  a  singular  efi*ect  is  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a 
small  quantity  of  gunpowder,  when  inserted  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock.  The  report 
seems  to  roll  alon^  the  roof  and  sides,  like  a  heavy  and  continuous  peal  of  thunder. 

The  scenery  adjacent  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Buxton  is  also  much  celebrated. 
One  of  tlie  most  noted  objects  is  "  £lden*s  Hole,"  a  perpendicular  opening,  down 
which  a  line  has  been  dropped  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  feet,  without  finding  the  bottom.  "  Poole's  Hole"  is  a  cave  remarkable  for  its 
stalactites.  A  succession  of  beautiful  valleys,  situated  amid  rugged  mountains,  leads 
to  the  romantic  one  of  **  Matlock,"  where  the  banks  of  the  Denvent  are  bordered  by 
extensive  woods,  interspersed  with  the  boldest  and  most  varied  forms  of  rock. 

Of  the  varied  scenery  for  which  Derbyshire  is  so  much  celebrated,  its  numerous 
dales  form  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  portion.  The  first  of  the  number,  in 
size  as  well  as  beauty,  is  the  far-famed  and  romantic  Dove-dale,  so  called  from  the 
river  Dove,  which  pours  its  waters  through  it.  On  entering  this  enchanting  spot,  the 
sudden  change  of  scenery,  from  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  powerfully  striking. 
The  brown  heatb,  or  richly-cultivated  meadow,  is  exchanged  for  rocks  aorupt  and 
vast,  which  rise  on  each  side,  their  gray  sides  harmonized  by  mosses,  lichens,  and 
yew-trees,  and  their  tops  sprinkled  with  mountain-ash.  The  hills  that  enclose  this 
narrow  dell  are  very  precipitous,  and  bear  on  their  sides  fragments  of  rock  that,  in 
the  distance,  look  like  the  remains  of  ruined  castles.  After  proceeding  a  little  way, 
a  deep  and  narrow  valley  appears,  into  the  recesses  of  which  the  eye  is  prevented 
from  penetrating,  by  the  winding  Course  it  pursues,  and  by  the  shutting  in  of  its 
precipices,  which  fold  into  each  other  and  preclude  all  distant  view.  A  further  profi^- 
ress  exhibits  an  increase  of  majesty  and  rudeness  in  the  scene.  The  objects  which, 
at  a  distance,  appeared  to  have  been  ruins,  are  found  to  be  rude  pyramids  of  rock, 
and  grand  isolated  masses,  ornamented  with  ivy,  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  vale. 
The  rocks  which  enclose  the  dale,  forcing  their  scattered  and  imcovered  heads  into 
the  clouds,  overhang  the  narrow  path  that  winds  through  its  dark  recesses,  and. 
frowning  in  craggy  grandeur,  and  snaggy  with  the  dark  foliage  that  srows  out  of  the 
chinks  and  clings  to  the  asperities  of  the  rocks,  form  a  scene  unrivsSled  in  romantic 
effect.  The  mountain,  which  rises  in  the  background  of  the  view  given  on  page  53, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Thorp  Cloud.  On  proceeding  about  a  mile  into  the  vale, 
fantastic  forms  and  uncouth  combinations  are  exhibited,  in  vast  detached  mural 
masses,  while  the  sides  of  the  dell  are  perforated  by  many  small  natural  caverns 
which  are  difficult  of  access. 

The  length  of  Dove-dale  is  nearly  three  miles,  and  it  is  in  no  part  more  than  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  while  in  some  places  it  almost  closes,  scarcely  leaving  room 
K>r  the  passage  of  its  narrow  river.  On  the  right,  or  Derbyshire  side  of  the  dale,  the 
rocks  are  more  bare  of  vegetation  than  on  the  opposite,  or  Staffordshire  side,  where 
they  are  thickly  covered  with  a  fine  hanging  wood  of  various  trees  and  odoriferous 
shrubs  and  plants.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  motion  and  appearance  of  the  trans- 
parent Dove,  which  is  interspersed  with  small  islands  and  little  waterfalls,  contribute 
to  diversify  the  scenery  of  this  charming  spot ;  while  the  rugged,  dfssimilar,  and  fre- 
quently grotesque  and  fanciful  appearance  of  the  rocks,  gives  to  it  that  peculiar  char- 
acter by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  every  other  in  the  kingdom.  The  view  on 
page  55  is  of  a  very  remarkable  scene  of  this  description,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  im- 
mraiately  recognised  by  every  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  spot. 

The  Dove  has  long  been  famous  among  anglers.  Old  Izaak  Walton,  his  disciple 
Cotton,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  have  all  celebrated  it,  not  only  for  the  sport  it  af- 
forded them,  but  for  its  natural  charms. 

We  can  not  dismiss  a  notice  of  this  very  interesting  spot,  without  mentioning  a 
peculiarly  graceful  custom  which  still  lingers  in  its  neighborhood — one  of  those 
poetical  usages  of  the  olden  time  which  have  almost  departed  from  the  country,  and 
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the  loss  of  which  we  would  regret,  did  we  not  consider  it  a  necessary  result  of  that 
risen  standard  in  the  every-day  enjovments  of  the  people,  which,  by  affording  many 
objects  to  interest  the  mind  that  dia  not  formerly  exist,  and  by  diminishing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pleasures  of  ordinary  and  festival  days,  weakens  the  stimulus  to 
their  observance.  The  custom  which  gave  occasion  to  this  remark  is  thus  described 
by  Rhodes  in  his  "  Peak  Scenery" : — 

"  An  ancient  custom  still  prevails  in  the  village  of  Tissington,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  confined,  for  I  have  not  met  with  anything  of  a  similar  description  in 
any  other  part  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  denominated  **  Well-flowering,"  and  holv  Thurs- 
day is  devoted  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  elegant  custom.  This  day  is  re- 
garded as  a  festival,  and  all  the  wells  in  the  place,  five  m  number,  are  decorated  with 
wreaths  and  garlands  of  newly-gathered  flowers,  disposed  in  various  devices.  Some- 
times boards  are  used,  which  are  cut  for  the  figure  intended  to  be  represented,  and 
covered  with  moist  clay,  into  which  the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  inserted  to  preserve 
their  freshness ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  beautiful  mosaic  work,  often 
tasteful  in  design,  and  vivid  in  coloring.  The  boards  thus  adorned  are  so  placed  in 
the  spring  that  the  water  appears  to  issue  from  among  beds  of  flowers.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  villagers  put  on  their  best  attire,  and  open  their  houses  to  their  friends. 
There  is  a  service  at  the  church,  where  a  sermon  is  preached ;  afterward  a  proces- 
sion takes  place,  and  the  wells  are  visited  in  succession ;  the  psalms  for  the  day,  the 
epistle,  and  the  gospel,  are  read,  one  at  each  well,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
hymn,  which  is  sung  by  the  church  singers,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music.  After 
this  the  people  separate,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  rural  sports  and 
holiday  pastimes." 


CHAPTER    VI. 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

It  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  contains  within 
itself,  on  a  small  scale,  specimens  of  all  the  beauties  and  variety  of  scenery  of  the 
whole  of  Europe.  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  almost  say  that  the  Isle  or  Wight 
contains  within  a  narrow  compass  all  the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  features  of 
Great  Britain.  No  person  with  any  eye  or  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  ever 
visited  this  fair  isle  without  delight ;  and  we  jrust  we  shall  render  no  unacceptable 
service  by  drawing  our  readers'  attention  to  it. 

Though  the  largest  island  in  the  British  channel,  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  only  twenty- 
four  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  that  is,  from  east  to  west,  or  from  the  Needles  to 
Foreland  farm,  and  about  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth,  or  from  Cowes  castle  to 
Rocken  End.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  ellipsis,  and  it  has  been  compared  to 
the  shape  of  a  lurbot.  It  contracts  at  its  two  extremities,  and  is  very  narrow  toward 
the  west.  The  entire  circumference  is  generally  set  down  at  about  sixty  miles,  and 
the  island  contains  from  120,000  to  130,000  acre's  of  land,  of  which  a  great  portion 
is  very  productive. 

The  natural  division  of  the  island  is  very  clearly  marked ;  a  centrical  chain  of 
hills  and  downs  cuts  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  one  being  north  and  the 
other  south.  The  southern  part,  which  is  farther  from  the  Hampshire  coast,  and 
much  the  more  picturesque,  bold,  and  secluded  of  the  two,  is  commonly  called  the 
"  back  of  the  island." 

A  very  favorable  character  lias  been  generally  given  of  the  islanders.  M.  Simond, 
in  the  course  of  his  tour  at  the  back  of  the  island,  says :  "  The  meanest  of  their  cot- 
tages, and  those  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class,  were  adorned  with  roses,  jessamines, 
and  honeysuckles,  and  often  large  myrtles,  which,  on  this  southern  coast,  bear  the 
winter  out  of  doors.  There  were  vines  everywhere  against  their  houses,  and  often 
fig-trees.  We  thought  the  women  remarkably  good-looking.  Children  and  grown 
people  took  off  their  hats,  or  gave  us  a  nod,  as  we  passed  along." 
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The  most  striking  and  distinctive  features  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  exist  on  its  coasts, 
which  present  a  continual  succession  of  natural  phenomena,  and  grand  or  beautiful 
scenery.  W  e  will  attempt  to  describe  a  few  of  the  scenes  to  be  met  with  in  its 
brief  circumnavigation. 

We  will  begin  with  the  picturesque  maritime  town  of  Cowes,  where  we  landed 
when  we  visited  the  island,  and  thence  proceed  along  the  western  coasts  to  the  Needles 
and  the  back  of  the  island.  This  pretty  town,  surrounded  by  gentlemen's  seats  and 
elegant  cottages,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medina,  standing  partly  on  the 
eastern  and  partly  on  the  western  bank  of  that  river.  A  port  and  roadstead,  gener- 
ally crowded  with  shipping,  offer  animated  seaward  views ;  and  on  the  land  side 
there  is  a  variety  of  beautiful  walks  throus^h  an  undulating  country,  where  trees  are 
everywhere  mixed  with  the  habitations  of  men.  Old  Cowes  castle  is  a  small  for- 
tress on  the  seashore,  offering  no  very  picturesque  features,  but  East  Cowes  castle, 
and  Norris  castle,  in  the  neighborhood,  though  both  modern  Gothic  structures,  arc 
fine  objects  in  the  scenery,  and  beautifullv  situated. 

On  leaving  West  Cowes,  we  sailed  uo  Jer  the  pleasant  West  cliff,  and  doubling  a 
little  promontory,  came  into  Gurnard's  bay,  where  a  small  stream,  called  the  Rue, 
falls  into  the  Solent  channel.  Thence,  crossing  Thorness  bay,  we  reached  New- 
town,  which  is  curiously  situated  on  a  deep  and  irregular  inlet  or  creek  of  the 
Solent,  which  admits  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Thoiigh  formerly  a  market- 
town  of  some  consequence,  and  though,  until  very  recently,  it  sent  two  members  to 
parliament,  Newtown  is  but  a  small  village,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  cottages,  and  a 
population  of  about  seventy  persons.  The  only  trade  it  now  has,  is  derived  from 
some  salterns,  or  saltpans.  In  the  rear  of  the  village  are  the  picmresque  remains 
of  an  old  church,  which  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  luxuriant  ivy.  From  New- 
town bay  we  sailed  slowly  along  the  coast  to  the  estuary  of  the  river  Yar,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Yarmouth.  During  this  short  voyage 
from  Cowes,  the  tourist  catches  fine  glimpses  of  the  interior  scenerv  of  the  island, 
backed  by  hills  and  downs ;  but  the  coast  itself,  though  prettily  sprinkled  with  small 
hamlets  and  fishermen's  huts,  and  covered  in  many  places  with  green  grass,  or  trees, 
to  the  water's  edge,  yet  offers  none  of  those  features  of  sublimity  which  occur  a  little 
beyond  Yarmouth.  This  town,  the  most  important  on  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
is  very  advantageously  situated,  and  has  a  constant  intercourse,  by  means  of  steam- 
boats and  sailing-vessels,  with  Lymington  on  the  main,  from  which  it  is  distant  no 
more  than  four  miles :  its  port  or  roadstead  is  excellent.  The  population  of  Yar- 
mouth, however,  is  but  small,  not  much  exceeding  600  persons.  The  river  Yar, 
which  has  a  fine  appearance  at  high  water,  rises  close  to  Freshwater  gate,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea,  which,  in  stormy 
weather,  has  been  seen  to  break  over  the  narrow  ridge  of  separation,  and  mingle  it's 
salt  waves  with  the  fresh  waters  of  the  river-head.  The  Yar  almost  insulates  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island  from  the  rest  of  the  Wight;  and,  were  it  desirable, 
the  ocean  could  be  easily  made  to  flow  through  its  bed,  from  the  south  to  the  Solvent 
strait  at  the  north.  To  this  end,  nothing  would  be  required  but  to  cut  through  the 
very  narrow  isthmus  at  Freshwater  gate.  The  river  Yar  is  navigable  up  to  Fresh- 
water mills,  and  affords  a  pleasant  aquatic  excursion. 

On  leavino^  Yarmouth,  we  almost  immediately  reached  Sconce  Point,  where  Hurst 
castle,  standmg  at  the  end  of  a  projection  from  the  Hampshire  coast,  presents  itself 
m  a  picturesque  manner,  and  apparently  almost  within  reach.  At  the  turning  of 
Sconce  Point  into  Colwell  bay,  the  peculiarities  of  the  coast  begin  to  appear.  The 
cliffs  become  lofty  and  vertical,  exposing  their  different  strata,  the  lowest  of  which  is 
of  white  sand,  and  more  than  thirtv  feet  thick.  This  continues  along  Totland  bay 
to  the  grand  eminence  of  Headon  hill,  which  rises  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  is  here  remarkably  clear,  with  a  fine  rocky  bottom.  On  turning  this 
point,  the  voyager  finds  himself  in  a  remarkable  bay,  at  the  southern  side  of  .which 
the  Needles  show  their  fantastic  shapes,  their  rugged,  narrow  ridges,  in  summer- 
time, being  generally  covered  with  sea-fowl. 

Alum  bay,  a  section  of  which  is  correctly  represented  in  otur  engraving,  presents, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  on  this  curious  coast.  On  one  side  it  is 
bounded  by  lofty  precipices  of  chalk,  of  a  pearly  color,  broken  and  indented ;  on  the 
other  by  cliffs,  strangely  but  beautifully  variegated  with  different  colors,  arising 
from  the  strata  of  red  and  yellow  ochres,  fuller's  earth,  black  flints,  and  sands,  both 
gray  and  Snowy  white.    The  white  sand  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass 
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and  chinaware,  and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Of  the  colored  sands, 
which  are  uncommonly  bright  and  pretty,  the  people  of  the  island  make  little  chim- 
neypiece  ornaments,  by  putting  them  into  vials,  and  so  arranging  and  contrasting 
the  different  tints  as  to  form  fantastic  designs.  Alum  and  copperas-stones  are  also 
picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  exported  in  small  quantities. 

As  the  tourist  chanfi^es  his  position  in  Alum  bay,  the  Needle  rocks,  which  are  five 
in  ntunbcr,  though  only  three  of  them  now  stana  boldly  out  of  the  water,  vary  their 
irregular  forms  to  the  eye  in  a  most  singular  manner.  From  some  points  they  ap- 
pear as  if  united  in  one  broad,  rugged  mass ;  from  others  they  are  seen  detached, 
and  looking  like  old  fortresses  which  nad  battered  each  other  to  pieces,  or  fallen  into 
one  common  ruin,  under  the  weight  of  time  and  the  violence  of  tempests.  It  would 
reqtiire  the  pencil  instead  of  the  pen,  and  many  successive  views,  to  give  a  notion 
of  the  variety  of  these  combinations ;  but  the  natural  causes  which  have  produced 
these  phenomena,  admit  of  an  easy  and  brief  explanation. 

A  very  sharp  point  of  land  forms  the  western  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This 
has  been  broken  by  the  sea,  and  divided  into  several  lars^  columnar  rocks,  that  now 
seem  to  have  risen  out  of  the  waters.  These  rocks,  which  are  fhmous  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Needles,"  stand  on  a  line  with  the  extremity  of  the  island,  of  which 
they  were  formerly  a  part.  They  are  white,  with  a  black  base,  and  curiously 
streaked  with  black  dots,  from  the  alternate  strata  of  flints.  A  traveller  has  re- 
marked, that,  at  a  distance,  they  look  more  like  thimbles  than  needles.  The  only 
one  oi  them  to  which  the  name  of  needle  was  at  all  applicable,  was  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  thin,  and  above  100  feet  high,  measuring  from  low- water  mark ;  and  this  one 
fell  down  and  almost  entirely  disappeared,  about  sixty  years  ago,  its  base  having 
been  worn  through  by  the  continual  action  of  the  waves  and  tides.  Seamen  usca 
to  call  it  the  "  piflar  of  Lot's  wife.''  It  was  the  farthest  from  the  island  ;  its  base, 
consisting  mostly  of  flint,  is  still  visible,  and  in  stormy  weather  it  forms  a  dangerous 
reef.  From  the  chalky  nature  of  this  remarkable  group  of  rocks,  and  of  the  coast 
of  the  island  from  which  they  have  been  detached,  continual  changes  are  taking 
place  in  their  form  and  disposition.  In  some  places  the  sea  has  eaten  them  through, 
and  formed  large  and  irregular  archways ;  in  others  it  has  so  washed  away  their 
sides  that  they  look  rather  like  walls  than  solid  rocks ;  while  deep  caverns  have 
been  formed  in  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  island,  which  fall  in  from  time  to  time,  and 
gradually,  diminish  the  island  in  that  direction.  At  no  distant  period,  the  present 
Needles  or  rocks  will  have  wholly  disappeared  ;  but  new  ones  will  be  formed  out  of 
the  western  end  or  projectin£[  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which,  already  extremely 
narrow,  will  be  insulated  lixe  the  Needles,  when  the  sea,  at  work  on  both  sides, 
shall  have  quite  broken  through  the  thin  partition.    While  standing  on  this  perilous 

f>art  of  the  island,  in  1811,  M.  Simond  saysc  "We  observed,  with  some  terror,  a 
ong  crack  along  the  margin  of  the  cliff,  cutting  off  a  slice  of  the  downs  fsheep 
were  quietly  feeding  upon  it)  of  full  one  acre.  This  slice  has  settled  down  already 
two  or  three  feet,  and  must  soon  fall.  The  next  heavy  rain,  or  frost,  or  high  wind, 
may  detach  it,  and  down  it  slips,  660  feet  perpendicular!  We  had  landed  yester- 
day on  the  flinty  beach  precisely  imder  this  cliff,  twice  as  high  as  those  of  Dover, 
and  more  exposed  to  an  open  sea." 

The  Needles  lighthouse  is  built  on  the  highest  point  of  this  western  part  of  the 
island,  at  an  elevation  of  715  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  building  is  a  low, 
truncated  cone,  but  its  light  shines  afar  like  a  brilliant  star,  being  distinctly  seen  at 
sea  at  the  distance  of  eleven  leagues.  It  is  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  healthiness  of 
this  airy  height,  that  an  old  couple  who  lived  in  the  lighthouse,  and  sat  up  by  turns 
all  night  to  attend  to  the  lamps,  were  never,  during  the  long  term  of  nineteen  years, 
hindered  by  sickness  from  attending  to  their  duties  a  single  night.  It  is  observed 
that  at  the  Needles  the  tide  rises  only  eight  feet,  and  at  the  whole  back  part  of  the 
island  no  more  than  nine,  while  at  Cowes,  on  the  other  side,  it  rises  fifteen  feet. 

On  turning  the  Needles  and  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  into 
Scratchell's  bay,  the  rough  sublimity  of  the  cliffs  continues,  and  *there  commences  a 
series  of  caves  that  end  at  Freshwater  gate.  An  indentation,  much  smaller  than 
Alum  bay,  immediately  adjacent  to  this  terminating  promontory  on  the  south  side,  is 
known  by  the  name  or  Scratchell's  bay.  It  is  represented  in  our  engraving  to  the 
right,  as  seen,  along  with  the  other  objects  to  the  west  of  it,  from  the  front  of 
the  cave,  the  magnificent  arch  of  which,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  forms 
the  foreground  of  the  picture.    This  is  one  of  numerous  caves  which  pierce  the 
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sliffs,  and  vary  the  extraordinaiy  aspect  of  that  vast  wall  of  whitenesB 
parallel  inclined  lines  of  black, "  only  to  be  compared,*'  to  use  the  words 


Freshwater  cliffs, 
marked  with  _ 

of  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  '<  to  a  ruled  sheet  of  paper."  In  many  parts  these  cliffs  are 
four  hundred  feet  in  height — ^at  one  place,  called  Main  beach,  their  elevation  is  not 
less  than  six  hundred  feet.  Here,  however,  the  precipice  is  not  quite  perpendicular. 
The  singular-looking  rocks  that  are  seen  rising  out  of  the  water  beyond  the  promon- 
tory are  the  celebrated  Needles,  a  name,  however,  which  they  seem  to  have  derived 
chiefly  from  one  of  their  number,  much  taller  than  any  of  those  now  remaining*, 
which  has  long  disappeared.  It  fell  suddenly,  in  the  year  1764.  Sir  Richard 
Worseley,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  states  that  it  was  about  120  feet 
in  height  above  low- water  mark,  and  much  more  like  a  needle  in  shape  than  any  of 
those  that  now  remain. 

Scratcheirs  bay,  and  all  the  neighboring  cliffs,  are  frequented  by  vast  swarms  of 
sea-fowls,  which  the  country  people  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  by  the  hazardous 
method,  practised  also  in  the  Shetland  and  the  Feroe  islands,  of  bemg  swung  over 
the  brow  of  the  rock  by  a  rope  made  fast  in  the  earth  above.  Worseley  enumerates 
puffins,  razorbills,  wiilocks,  gulls,  cormorants,  Cornish  choughs,  daws,  starlings,  and 
wild  pigeons,  as  among  the  species  that  frequent  the  rocks,  and  lodge  in  the  shel- 
ving strata.  Some  remain  constantly  here;  others  come  only  to  lay  their  eggs, 
"  They  sit,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  "  in  thick  rows,  and  discover  themselves  by 
their  motions,  tnough  not  individually  visible."  From  these  retreats  they  are  driven 
or  frightened  away  by  the  stick  of  the  adventurous  bird-catcher. 

*'  At  the  report  of  a  gun,"  says  a  tourist,  **  they  scream,  fly  out,  and  almost  darken 
the  sky  with  their  countless  wings.  At  times  flights  of  these  birds  skim  the  air  in  end- 
less circles,  and  wheel  round  the  head  of  the  tourist  on  wings  that  seem  without  mo- 
tion, and  with  a  cry  like  a  horse-laugh.  One  or  two  species  remain  all  the  year  round, 
but  most  of  them  are  migratory,  coming  in  May,  when  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
rocks,  and  taking  their  departure  about  the  middle  of  August,  after  which  they  are 
seen  no  more  till  the  next  breeding  season.  During  their  stay  they  are  not  left  un- 
disturbed in  their  seemingly  inaccessible  retreats.  Unable  to  get  at  them  from  be- 
low by  climbing,  the  islanders  reach  them  from  above  by  descending  the  perpendicu* 
lar  cliffs  in  the  same  perilous  manner  as  is  practised  by  the  Norwegians  and  the 
hardy  natives  of  the  Feroe  island.  They  drive  a  large  stake  or  iron  bar  into  the  top 
of  the  cliff;  to  this  stake  or  bar  they  fasten  a  strong  rope,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
there  is  a  stick  put  crosswise  for  the  adventurer  to  sit  upon,  or  support  himself  by  ; 
and  with  this  simple  apparatus  he  lets  himself  down  the  front  of  the  horrid  preci- 
pice. If  his  object  is  to  secure  eggs,  he  halloos  as  he  descends,  to  scare  the  birds 
away ;  but  when  he  wishes  to  obtain  feathers  and  the  birds  themselves,  he  goes  to 
work  in  silence,  and  either  catches  them  in  their  nests,  or. knocks  them  down  with  a 
stick  as  they  fly  out  of  their  holes.  The  soft  feathers  of  the  birds  are  of  value,  and 
find  a  ready  market  with  the  upholsterers ;  tbeir  flesh,  which  is  rank  and  fishy,  is 
bought  by  the  fishermen,  who  cut  it  up  and  use  it  for  their  crab-pots  and  other  baits. 
Some  of  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  very  good  eating."  Worseley  says  that  in  his  time  a 
dozen  birds  generally  yielded  one  pound  weight  of  soft  feathers,  which  were  sold  for 
eightpence  sterling  the  pound. 

Here,  loo,  grows  samphire,  in  fine  green  tufts ;  and  those  who  gather  it,  "  precious 
trade,"  are  let  down  by  a  rope  from  above,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fowlers.  The 
pebbles  below,  over  which  the  sea  rolls,  are  black  and  shiny,  being  mainly  flints 
loosened  or  dissolved  from  their  beds  in  the  chalk,  and  broken  and  polished  by  the 
friction  of  a?es,  produced  by  the  never-resting  tides  and  waves.  The  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  see,  many  fathoms  deep,  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

ScratchelPs  bay  is  often  visited  by  tourists.  The  most  magnificent  view  down  into 
it.  Sir  Henry  Englefield  says,  is  obtamed  by  descending  a  very  steep  grassy  slope,  to  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  cliffs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  from  this  point  the  whole  Needles 
may  be  seen  ;  but  he  advises  strangers  not  to  attempt  to  find  their  way  down  without 
taking  a  guide  along  with  them.  In  his  work  entitled,  **  A  Description  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight"  (London,  1816),  Sir  Henry  has  given  various  views  of  Ae  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  spot  **  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting,"  he  remarks,  "  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  aquatic  excursions,  than  to  sail  between  and 
round  the  Needles.  The  wonderfully-covered  cliffs  of  Alum  bay,  the  loAy  and  tow- 
ering chalk  precipices  of  Scratchell's  bay,  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness  and  the 
most  elegant  forms,  the  magnitude  and  singularity  of  the  spiry,  insulated  masses. 
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which  seem  at  every  instaDt  to  be  shifting  their  situations,  and  ^ive  a  mazy  perplex- 
ity to  the  place,  the  screaming  noise  of  the  aauatic  birds,  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  occasioning  not  unlrequently  a  slight  degree  of  danger,  all 
these  circumstances  combine  to  raise  in  the  mind  unusual  emotions,  and  to  give  to 
the  scene  a  character  highly  singular,  and  even  romantic." 

We  go  now  to  the  back  of  the  island.  Rowing  under  Freshwater  cliffs,  th^  tour- 
ist may  visit  Neptune's  caves,  the  larger  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  deep — the  bay  ' 
of  Watcomb,  where  the  scenery  is  as  bold  and  almost  as  curious  as  at  Alum  bay — 
and  then  Freshwater  cave,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
and  taken  altogether,  the  most  romantic  of  these  caverns.  A  rude  fantastic  arch, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  width,  and  two  lateral  arches  of  smaller  di- 
mension, separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  rodky  column,  give  adtnittance  to  this 
wild  and  deep  recess.  Looking  seaward,  from  the  interior  of  the  cave,  the  view  is 
at  once  curious  and  beautiful.  Through  the  main  arch  a  glorious  expanse  of  ocean 
presents  itself;  and  looking  through  the  side  arches,  which  are  of  an  arrow-head 
shape  at  top,  you  see  part  of  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Wight  as  through  the  Gothic 
windows  of  a  cathedral. 

A  little  farther  on,  a  detached  arched  rock  stands  boldly  out  into  Freshwater  bav, 
its  rough  edges  generally  crowded  with  screaming  wild  sea-fowl.  It  is  now.  nearly 
six  hundred  feet  from  the  cliffs  of  the  island,  of  which  it  once  formed  a  solid  part. 
In  the  centre  of  this  bay  is  a  creek,  called  Freshwater  gate,  with  a  huge  columnar 
rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  immediately  before  its  mouth.  It  is  just  behind  this  creek 
that  the  Yar  rises,  which  river  running  due  north,  right  across  this  end  of  the  island, 
falls  into  the  Solent  strait  at  Yarmouth.  Near  to  this  point  isCompton  bay,  where 
there  is  a  delightful  walk  on  a  broad  margin  of  silvery  sand.  Passing  the  pretty 
villa|^e  of  Brook,  and  a  curious  group  of  small  rocks,  called  the  Bull  rocks,  which 
are  frequently  dangerous  to  seamen,  we  shoot  into  Brixton  bay.  Here  the  cliffs  be- 
come much  lower,  and  are  cut  and  rent  toward  the  sea  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
These  chasms,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  islanders,  are  called  chines,  form  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  coast.  A  chine  is  a  place  where  the  ridge  of 
the  cliffs  is  cut  through  by  the  action  of  water  running  seaward  from  the  interior  of  the 
island,  or  by  other  means,  and  where  a  ravine  is  formed  opening  to  the  shore.  Ev- 
ery one  of  the  chines  has  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it.  In  Brixton  bay 
there  are  above  a  dozen  of  them  ;  but  they  are  inferior  in  magnitude  and  picturesque 
beauty  to  some  we  are  fast  approaching.  Among  them,  however,  Compton  chine 
and  Brooke  chine  are  worth  visiting. 

After  leaving  Brixton  bay  and  passing  Atherfield  point,  and  another  group  of 
rocks  that  lies  off  it,  the  voyager  will  find  himself  in  Chale  bay,  where  freestone 
cliffs  and  of  a  tremendous  height,  impend  over  the  shore.  Whether  seen  by  sea  or 
land,  the  views  here  are  sublime.  On  St.  Catherine's  hill,  the  most  elevated  point 
of  the  whole  island,  "  there  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days,"  which  has  a  happy 
effect  in  the  landscape,  and  is  not  uninteresting  in  its  history.  It  was  built  in  the 
year  1323,  by  Walter,  then  lord  of  the  neighboring  manor  of  Godyton,  who  assigned 
certain  rents  to  a  chanting  priest  to  sing  mass  in  it,  and  also  to  provide  light  in  the 
tower  (which  was  at  once  a  chapel,  a  *hermitage,  and  a  pharos),  for  the  safety  of 
seamen  in  dark  and  stormy  weather.  At  the  reformation,  the  trifling  revenues  were 
sequestrated  or  alienated — the  poor  monk  ceased  his  mass,  and  the  lights  to  shine 
across  the  deep,  where  rocks  and  shoals  threatened  destruction  to  the  "  night-faring 
skiff."  On  the  latter  point,  however,  one's  regret  may  be  the  less,  as  it  is  asserted 
that,  owing  to  its  great  elevation,  the  pharos  is  so  frequently  surrounded  by  mists  as  to 
render  the  best  of  modem  lights  of  no  avail  there,  when  they  are  most  wanted.  By 
day,  and  in  fine  weather,  however,  the  old  tower  still  renders  good  service,  being  an 
excellent  landmark.  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  it  was  thought  of  such  impor- 
tance in  his  time,  that  it  was  thoroughly  and  solidlv  repaired,  and  that,  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  that  had  fallen  in,  the  workmen  discovered  the  form  of  the  little 
chapel,  and  the  floor  of  the  little  cell  in  which  the  pious  priest  used  to  sleep.  This 
tower  stands  more  than  eight  hundred  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  commands 
a  most  extensive  view,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  island,  except  one  comer,  the 
Hampshire  coast,  the  New  forest,  Southampton  water,  Portsdown  hills,  the  downs  of 
Sussex,  Beechy  head,  the  isles  of  Portland  and  Purbeck,  and  (cm  a  very  fine  day) 
part  of  the  French  coast  near  Cherbourg. 

Chale  bay,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  extent,  ia  considered  yery  daogerous  in 
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stormy  weather :  the  shore  Is  everywhere  hold  and  bluff,  and  there  is  always  a  large 
swell  rolling  in  on  it ;  when  that  swell  is  attended  with  what  sailors  call  a  gipund- 
sea,  not  even  the  strongest  Newfoundland  dog  can  gain  the  shore  by  swimming. 

On  the  coast  of  the  W  ight,  at  the  foot  of  this  towering  eminence,  and  in  Chale 
bay,  occurs  one  of  the  finest  of  the  chines  or  ravines,  called  '*  Black-Gang  chine." 
This  gloomy^  fissure  penetrates  far  into  the  cliffs  that  form  the  most  southern  point 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  the  upper  part  of  it,  a  stream,  which  no  doubt  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  disruption  of  the  soil  and  the  formation  of  the  chasm,  falls  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks  that  is  nearly  eighty  feet  high.  At  certain  seasons,  after  long  and 
heavy  rains,  this  is  no  mean  cataract ;  but  during  fine  summers  the  scanty  stream  is 
retained  behind  the  rocky  ledge,  or  merely  trickles  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice. 
Without  this  adjunct,  however,  the  chine  is  wild,  picturesque,  and  gloomily  sublime. 
In  some  places  the  cliffs  on  either  side  of  it  are  nearly  five  hundred  feet  high.  These 
rocks  are  of  the  wildest  forms,  and  in  color  almost  black.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace 
of  vegetation.  The  whole  scene  reminds  one  of  a  chasm  in  the  Alps,  or,  still  more, 
of  some  of  the  lava  recesses  in  the  flanks  of  Mount  ^ma.  Near  the  Black-Gang 
chine,  and  in  that  very  ravine,  are  some  curious  evidences  of  the  landslides  that  occur 
so  often  on  these  coasts,  and  alter  their  appearance  and  character. 

Continuing  our  circumnavigation,  and  doubling  St  Catherine's  point,  we  find  our- 
selves close  to  that  remarkable  part  of  the  island  called  the  Undercliff,  where  the 
effects  of  great  and  remote  landslides  show  themselves  on  a  prodigious  scale.  Here 
a  strip  of  about  six  miles  long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  seems  to 
have  settW  down  and  slipped  toward  the  sea,  exhibiting  a  jumble  of  rocks  over- 
turned and  broken — mounds  of  earth — deep  hollows — and  numerous  sprinsps,  form- 
ing falls  of  water,  collecting  into  pools,  and  hurrying  to  the  sea.  The  cliffs  that 
immediately  face  the  sea  vary  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  upon 
these  runs  the  long  irregular  platform  or  terrace,  which  is  backed  on  the  north  by  a 
bold  abrupt  steep — a  wall  of  rock,  rising  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  higher. 
These  upper  or  land  cliffs  are  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone ;  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  material  as  is  seen  on  the  broken  surface  below.  It  is  every  wax- 
evident  that  the  sunken  tract  or  under  cliff  was  formerly  a  continuation  of  the  higo 
cliff.  **  The  crisis  of  this  part  of  the  under  cliff,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  is  evidmtly  of 
no  recent  date,  and  the  earth  has  had  time  to  grow  young  again ;  for,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  organized  life,  inert  nature  loses  with  age  its  original  deformity  and  oar- 
renness,  and  is  indebted  to  the  very  dissolution  of  its  substance  for  its  beauty  and 
fecundity." 

It  should  appear  that  the  Undercliff  has  been  formed  rather  by  a  succession  of 
landslides,  than  by  one  grand  fall  or  subsidence.  These  changes  are  still  occurring, 
on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  at  the  two  extremities  of  this,  the  southeastern,  side  of 
the  island.  In  the  year  1799,  a  large  tract  of  the  high  cliff  (from  eighty  to  ninety 
acres)  was  of  a  sudden  seen  sinking  and  sliding  toward  the  sea,  the  sunace  breaking 
into  strange  shapes,  and  yawning  chasms,  closing  and  opening  again.  This  was  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Undercliff,  near  Niton :  and  a  few  years  ago  a  slip  of  coun- 
try, about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  that  village,  gave  a  good  notion  of  a  country  that 
had  been  overturned  by  a  dreadful  earthquake.  The  remains  of  a  house  that  had 
been  partly  swallowed  up  were  still  seen.  Another  of  these  landslides  happened  in 
the  winter  of  1810-'ll,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Undercliff  district,  close  to 
Bonchurch.  M.  Simond,  who  was  on  the  island  a  few  months  after  this  subsidence, 
says  that  it  extended  over  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

"The  rents  here  are  frightful,  and  the  rocks  are  in  some  places  ground  to  frag- 
ments by  their  friction  against  each  other.  The  old  surface,  with  its  vegetation, 
seems  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  and  new  soil,  white  and  barren,  substituted.  We 
have  seen  the  roots  of  trees  actually  standing  up  in  the  air !  a  poetical  situation  as- 
suredly, which  put  us  in  mind  of  that  picture  of  tne  deluge  in  which  two  human  feet 
only  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  waters." 

In  1818  there  was  another  landslide,  which  threw  out  another  little  promontory  into 
the  sea.  We  believe  there  are  no  records  of  any  loss  of  human  life  occurring  from 
these  moving  mountains.  At  all  events,  the  peasantry  who  reside  on  the  spof  testify' 
but  little  apprehension,  their  usual  answer  to  any  queries  being,  "  Oh !  it  is  all  firm 
and  strong  hereabout" 

The  Undercliff,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  unites,  in  a  singular  maimer,  the 
pastoral  wildness  of  Scotland,  the  luxuriant  vegetation;  verdure,  and  shade,  of  the 
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middle  parts  of  England,  with  a  bold  shore,  and  an  unbounded  sea,  continually  tray- 
ersed  by  ships. 

The  trees  that  have  been  planted  thrive  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  with  the  lux- 
uriant myrtle-bushes  form  on  every  side  the  most  delightful  shades,  from  which  cot- 
tages, villas,  churches,  and  villages,  peep  forth  with  beautiful  effect.  This  is  indeed 
a  favored  nook — ^an  epitome  of  the  regions  of  the  fair  south,  protected  and  sheltered 
by  a  felicitous  arrangement  of  nature  in  the  regions  of  the  north.  It  is  not  less 
healthy  than  it  is  lovely  and  picturesque.  And  in  this  little  strip  of  mild  climate  and 
dry  soil,  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  frosts  are  only  partially  felt.  The  myrtle,  the  gera- 
nium, and  many  other  foreign  plants,  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air  all  through 
^e  year.  In  the  winter  months,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  eight 
^o'clock  in  the  morning  is  about  forty-five  degrees.  But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  *'  hap- 
,py  valley,"  where  we  have  tarried  long. 

Continuing  our  excursion  by  sea,  and  keeping  under  the  cliff,  we  soon  come  to 
Steephill  cove,  an  exceedingly  pretty  spot,  but  which,  however,  yields  the  palm  of 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  to  Ventnor  cove  (see  engraving),  about  a  mile  farther  on, 
and  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Undercliff.  Here  the  upland  downs,  the  very 
edges  of  which  are  seen  fringed  with  sheep  and  cattle,  stand  out  in  bold  eminence ; 
there  is  a  clifif  and  a  little  stream  that  tumbles  from  it,  after  working  a  mill ;  lower 
down,  on  some  shelving  rocks,  there  is  a  group  of  fishermen's  cottages,  disposed  as 
if  a  painter  had  had  the  arranging  of  them — ^nets  drying  in  the  sun,  baskets,  oars, 
sails,  **  scattered  all  about,"  make  up  one  of  those  marme  pictures  which  can  hardly 
be  seen  without  delight ;  and  finally,  in  front  of  these  thatched  cottages,  there  is  a 
wide  and  beautiful  beach,'  and  then  a  far-spreading  transparent  sea. 

Soon  after  turning;  the  extremity  of  the  Underclifi*  at  East  point,  above  which  tow- 
ers the  rugged  ana  lofty  hill  of  Bonchurch,  we  come  to  Luccombe  chine,  which 
presents  the  picturesque  features  of  rushing  streams,  hanging  woods,  scattered  cotta- 
ges, dark-brown  clifis,  and  a  fine  seashore.  About  a  mile  farther  on  (to  the  north- 
east), occurs  another  of  these  curious  ravines,  deeply  cut  through  the  clin  by  an  incon- 
siderable rill.  This  is  called  Shank lin  chine,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
frequently^  visited  of  ail  the  chines  (see  engraving).  Seen  from  below,  it  appears  as 
if  the  solid  clifi*  had  been  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom  :  the  mouth  of  tne  gap  is 
very  wide  ;  its  sides  are  on  one  hand  almost  perpendicular,  and  on  the  other  (to  the 
right)  more  shelving,  and  partially  clad  with  grass,  and  moss,  and  bushes,  and  wild 
flowers,  and  shaded  with  tall,  graceful  trees,  among  which,  high  over  the  head  of 
the  tourist  who  approaches  by  sea,  are  a  few  cottages  most  picturesquely  disposed. 
On  this  side  a  long;  rude  flignt  of  steps  leads  up  the  clifi*  to  a  (}uiet  little  inn.  The 
beach  below  this  chine  afi'ords  a  delightful  walk  when  the  tide  is  out. 

We  are  now  in  Sand  own  bay,  which  sweeps  in  a  beautiful  curve  from  Shanklin 
chine  to  the  Culver  rocks.  At  the  further  end  of  this  bay,  where  the  shores  are  flat 
and  of  easy  access  to  an  enemy,  stands  Sandown  fort,  a  small  work  erected  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  and  near  to  it  they  show  a  quiet  little  cottage,  which  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  radical  and  restless  John  Wilkes. .  The  contrast  between  the 
nature  of  the  secluded  spot  and  the  character  of  the  man  is  rather  interesting.  Ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  Wilkes  bought  Sandown  cottage,  in  Sandown  bay,  in  the 
parish  of  Brading,  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wigl^t»  from  Colonel  (afterward 
General)  James  Barker,  of  Stickworth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  May,  1788.  He  re- 
sided there  a  good  deal  till  his  death,  in  December,  1797,  and  (according  to  this 
authority)  by  many  improvements  made  it  a  very  elegant  abode.  The  cottage  had 
been  formerly  in  tne  occupation  of  the  earl  of  Wincheisea.  Wilkes  was  accustomed 
to  call  it  his  villaArtn,  and  ne  dated  many  of  his  letters  from  the  place. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  this  spot,  however,  and  to  the  southeast 
of  it,  the  vast  chalky  precipice,  called  Culver  clin,  shows  itself  with  fine  effect.  A 
bed  of  coal,  which  is  about  three  feet  thick,  and  dips  to  the  north,  is  seen  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipice.  This  fossil  occurs  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in 
such  thin  veins  as  not  to  answer  the  expense  of  working  it.  The  summit  of  the 
cliff  is  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  affords  a  fine  yiew 
across  the  British  channel.  The  name  of  Ctdver,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  is  de- 
rived from  the  An^lo-Saxon  Culfre,  a  pigeon,  and  applied  liere  on  accoimt  of  the 
swarms  of  those  birds  which  make  the  cliff  their  haunt  The  same  writer  tells  us, 
that  at  certain  seasons  these  pigeons  make  most  amazing  flights,  going  daily,  in  vast 
floclfs,  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford,  to  feed  on  the  tumip-fieldSy  and  return- 
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ing  again  to  Culver  cliff  and  the  Freshwater  cliffs,  where  they  pass  the  nighL  The 
Culver  is  also  much  frequented  by  auk$,  and  other  birds  that  love  to  nestle  in  the 
holes  and  crannies  of  precipices.  In  former  times  it  was  famous  for  a  breed  of  haipvks 
much  used  in  the  sport  of  hawking,  and  of  so  valuable  a  kind,  that,  in  1564,  Queen 
Elizabeth  issued  her  warrant  to  Richard  Worsley,  esq.,  captain  of  the  island^  to 
make  diligent  search  after  some  that  had  been  stolen,  as  abo  "  for  the  persons  faoltie 
of  this  stealth  and  presumptuous  attempt." 

The  grand  scenery  of  tnese  coasts  terminates  at  Culver  cliff.  Doubling  the  east* 
ern  extremity  of  the  island,  called  the  Foreland,  and  then  coming  to  Bembridge 
point,  the  tourist  will  find  himself  at  the  narrow  mouth  of  Brading  haven,  which  is 
a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  but  a  large  and  ugly  puddle,  with  very  little 
water  in  it,  when  the  tide  is  out.  Between  ei^ht  hundred  and  nine  hundred  acres 
of  marshy  land  are  overflown  at  every  tide  and  rendered  useless.  <*  My  adventurous 
and  noble  countryman.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,"  says  Pennant,  "  in  the  time  of  James 
I.,  in  concert  witn  Sir  Bevis  Thelwal,  of  the  house  of  Bathavem,  in  Denbighshire, 
and  page  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  employed  a  number  of  Dutchmen  to  recover  it 
from  the  sea  by  embankments.  Seven  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  the  work, 
but  partly  by  the  badness  of  the  soil,  which  proved  a  barren  sand — partly  by  the 
choking  of  the  drains  for  the  fresh  water,  by  the  weeds  and  mud  brought  by  the  sea 
— but  chiefly  by  a  furious  tide  which  made  a  breach  in  the  bank — they  were  obliged 
to  desist,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  expensive  project." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

4 

THE  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND. 

Old  writers  aflirm  that  Portland  was  once  separated  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  really  an  island ;  but  now  it  is  joined  by  a  ridge,  which 
some  have  likened  to  a  string.  It  is  called  the  Cbesil  bank  (see  engraving),  and  an 
extraordinary  bank  it  is.  Its  surface,  or  upper  portion,  is  composed  of  rounded, 
loose  pebbles,  resting  on  hard,  blue  clay.  From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Portland  it  runs  along  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  separated  from  it  oy  a  narrow 
channel  or  arm  of  the  sea,  to  near  Abbotsbury,  ten  miles  from  Portland ;  it  then 
joins  the  land,  and  forms  the  outline  of  the  Dorset  coast,  from  Abbotsbury  to  near 
Bridport,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  Cbesil  bank  is  in  some  places  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  its  general  breadth  is  much  less.  Mr.  Smeaton,  the 
engineer  of  Eddystone  lighthouse,  thought  it  had  been  formed  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period :  "  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  either  for  its  first  for- 
mation or  its  continued  existence.  There  is  a  similar  and  still  more  extensive  ridge, 
bounding  the  Frische  Haf,  on  the  coast  of  Prussia." 

The  bay  between  Weymouth  and  the  isle  is  called  Portland  road,  and  this  bay, 
in  our  cut,  is  represented  as  lying  between  Sandsfoot  castle  and  Portland.  Sands- 
foot  castle  (old  spelliiig,  Sandes  Foote)  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  now,  as  our 
cut  represents  it,  a  ruin.  The  usual  approach  from  Weymouth  to  Portland  is  by 
Sandsfoot  castle  and  Smallmouth  sands,  Smallmouth  being  the  name  of  the  moutn 
of  the  narrow  channel  between  the  coast  of  Dorset  find  the  Cbesil  bank.  A  walk 
of  a  mile  on  the  Smallmouth  sands  conducts  the  tourist  to  a  ferry,  where  he  is  rowed 
across  the  **  Fleet"  to  the  Cbesil  bank.  Here  he  may  remark  the  nature  of  this 
curious  rid^e.  The  pebbles  by  which  it  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  four,  five,  and  six 
feet,  are  chiefly  of  a  white,  calcareous  spar  (these  are  called  Portland  pebbles),  but 
partly  of  quartz,  chert,  jasper,  &c.,  so  loose  tnat  a  horse's  legs  sink  almost  knee-deep 
at  every  step.  The  bank  slopes  on  the  one  side  toward  the  open  sea,  and  on  the 
other  toward  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  Fleet ;  it  rises  gradually  toward  Portland,  being 
there  composed  of  pebbles  as  lar^e  as  swans'  eggs ;  but  in  its  course  along  the  Dor- 
set coast  the  stones  gradually  diminish  in  size ;  at  Abbotsbury  Uiey  are  about  the 
size  of  horse-beans,  and  more  westward  they  degenerate  into  mere  sand.    The 
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smugglers,  who  used  to  land  at  night,  were  thus  furnished  with  a  natural  gna^e,  bjr 
which  they  could  tell  where  they  were,  whether  near  to  Portland,  or  on  the  coast. 
The  pehbly  covering  is  continually  shifting ;  a  northeast  wind  sometimes  clear9  a'way 
the  pebbles  in  parts,  leaving  the  blue  clay  exposed,  but  the  bare  spaces  are  soon  cot« 
ered  again  by  the  heavy  sea  which  the  southwest  wind  drives  against  the  bank.  At 
the  northwest  extremity  of  the  Chesil  bank  there  was  once  a  "swannery,"  consisting 
of  several  thousand  swans ;  wild  swans  still  build  in  the  neighboring  swamps,  and 
the  Fleet  is  much  frequented  by  different  kinds  of  water-fowl. 

As  (me  approaches  the  end  of  the  Chesil  bank,  he  distinguishes  a  line  of  houses 
disposed  aloDfi^  the  slope  of  the  rock ;  this  is  the  village  of  Fortune's  Well. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  in  the  widest  part,  nearly  one 
and  a  half  broad.  It  is  a  bed  or  rock  of  freestone.  The  highest  pomt  in  the  island 
is  4^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  cliffs  on  the  western  side  are  very  lofVy, 
but  those  at  the  Bill  of  Portland  are  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  hi^h.  There 
is  sufficient  depth  of  vegetable  soil  to  render  the  island  tolerably  productive,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  for  the  entire  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ^et  much  of  their 
provisions  from  Weymouth.  Water  is  somewhat  scarce ;  there  is  no  stream  in  the 
island,  and  the  necessary  supply  is  obtained  from  springs  and  wells,  which  are  not 
numerous,  but  in  which,  however,  the  water  is  copious  and  good.  The  whole  island 
is  included  in  one  parish,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2,670. 

The  road  froni  Fortune's  Well  to  the  western  cliff  is  very  steep,  and  commands 
fine  views  of  the  Chesil  bank,  and  the  low  but  picmresque  shores  of  western  Dor* 
setshire ;  and  from  the  top,  on  a  clear  day,  Torbay  in  Devonshire  mav  be  distin* 
guished.  Having  attained  the  summit,  the  road  runs  to  the  right,  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  from  which  a  number  of  smaller  roads,  recurring  at  every  him* 
dred  yards,  run  between  lofty  gullies  in  the  face  of  the  rocks,  which  rise  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  main  road.  These  *' by-paths"  lead  to  the  quarries.  If  the  visiter 
take  any  one  of  them,  it  will  lead  him  through  a  series  of  well-stacked  piles  of  sand- 
stone, into  a  stone-pit  of  irregular  form,  measuring,  perhaps,  200  feet  or  more  each 
way,  and  shut  in  by  solid  walls  of  variously  stratified  stone,  to  the  height  of  about 
sixty  feet.  The  scene  is  now  a  beautiful  one :  blocks  of  stone  as  large  as  good- 
sized  rooms  lie  tumbled  about  in  the  most  picturesque  confusion — white  intermin|rled 
with  shades  of  yellow,  gray,  and  red ;  and  enormous  orange-colored  stalactites, 
called  by  the  quarrymen  *' congealed  water,"  hang  from  the  projecting  rocks. 
Stains,  the  slow  result  of  various  decaying  mosses  and  linchens  steeped  in  the  little 
rills,  which  a/e  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  give  their  mellowing  hues  to  the 
picture.  Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  processes  used  in  getting  the  stone,  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  crust,  or  superficial  strata  of  the 
island.  A  visiter  would  accomplish  this  at  once  by  a  glance  at  any  clean-faced  cliff 
in  his  neighborhood,  but  in  the  absence  of  occular  demonstration,  the  following 
description,  and  the  cut  in  the  next  pa^e,  will  very  clearly  exhibit  its  constitution  :• — 

First  occurs  the  surface-soil,  seven  feet  deep ;  second,  three  layers  of  ffrit,  called 
"  burr-stone,  cap,  and  skull-cap,"  or  collectively,  the  "  turf-layer,"  sixteen  feet ;  third, 
roach-stone,  nine  feet ;  which  immediately  covers  the  ^ood  Portland  stone  of  com- 
merce, in  a  compact,  horizontal  bed  of  about  eight  feet  in  depth.  Beneath  it  follow 
various  beds  of  clay,  marl,  flint,  &c.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  superincumbent  mass 
of  earth  and  stone,  32  feet  in  depth,  which  must  all  be  removed  before  a  single  foot 
of  the  good  stone  it  covers  can  be  procured — a  hard  task,  and  one  which  is  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  fact,  that  till  this  is  done  the  workmen  are  not  entided  to  any 
remuneration.  In  a  quarry  of  ordinary  size,  the  labors  of  three  years  are  required 
to  accomplish  the  task.  First,  the  layers  of  surface-soil  and  rubbish  are  dusty  and 
carried  in  strong  iron-bound  barrows,  to  be  thrown  over  the  fallow-fields  in  the 
neighborhood.  Next,  the  **  turf-layer"  is  raised,  but  the  obstinapy  of  its  struc- 
ture and  its  weight,  make  it  a  work  of  serious  labor.  The  strata  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed sometimes  present  great  solidity,  and  at  other  times  are  naturally  split  in  large 
masses ;  in  both  cases  they  have  to  be  reduced  to  small  lumps,  and  lifted  into  carts. 
The  breakage  is  done  by  driving  wedges,  and  other  similar  contrivances ;  and  the 
lifting  by  a  peculiarly-formed  shovel,  whose  lonff  handle  is  laid  along  the  thigh,  and 
the  load  raised  by  a  sudden  jerk,  the  combined  action  of  the  arm  and  knee,  and 
thrown  into  a  cart,  to  which  seven  or  more  horses  are  attached,  and  by  whom  it  is 
carried,  either  to  be  thrown  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea,  or  piled  up  in  large  mounds, 
at  a  distance. 
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The  roach-stone  is  the  next  stratum,  and  as  it  is  unbroken  in  its  mass,  of  great 
hardness,  and  nine  or  more  feet  in  depth,  it  requires  of  course  a  long  struggle  to 
accomplish  its  removal.  After  clearing  the  surface,  the  first  step  taken  is  the  prep- 
aration of  a  blast,  for  splitting  the  roach  into  blocks  sufficiently  small  fur  removal. 
A  circular  hole,  four  feet  eight  inches  in  depth,  by  three  inches  in  width,  is  then 
drilled  in  the  rock :  filled  at  me  bottom  to  the  height  of  two  and  a  half  inches  with 
ffunpowder,  tightly  rammed,  and  connected  with  a  train  on  the  outside.  This  is  then 
fired,  and  an  explosion  follows,  which  splits  the  stone  for  several  yards  around,  into 
perpendicular  rents  of  about  an  inch  across.  The  masses  of  stone  between  these 
rifls  have  now  to  be  removed,  and  as  some  of  them  weisfh  upward  of  fifty  tuns,  an 
amount  of  power  would  seem  to  be  required,  far  beyond  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen 
quarrymen,  and  the  scanty  mechanical  means  at  their  disposal.  The  only  instruments 
used  are  rollers  of  various  sizes,  and  strong  double-handed  jacks ;  months  are  conse- 
quently consumed  in  the  slow-paced  operation.  Three  of  the  jacks  are  placed  against 
the  mass,  and  then  follows  what  may  perhaps  be  justly  deemed  the  severest  struggle 
in  which  human  bones  and  muscles  were  ever  engaged.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  stone  have  to  be  moved  a  hundred  yards  and  more  over  heaps  of 
loose  stoneSf  by  half  a  dozen  men !    The  jacks  being  fixed  in  the  most  advantageous 

Positions,  the  men  commence  to  heave  round  the  winches ;  and  then  the  shrill  cry  is 
eard  of  "  high,  boys,  high,'*  repeated  with  great  rapidity.  Meanwhile  the  winches 
of  the  jacks,  turned  against  so  prodigious  an  amount  of  resistance,  make  a  progress 
as  slow  as  the  minute  nand  of  a  watch.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  if  they  do  really 
turn  at  all,  for  it  is  by  the  smallest  possible  degrees  the  removal  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  pit  cleared  for  the  production  of  the  best  stone.  The  exhaustion 
which  these  labors  occasioned  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  periods  of  rest,  and  in 
the  constant  use  of  the  water-keg,  from  which  they  drink  copiously.  One  of  the 
men,  when  asked  if  the  work  was  hard,  said,  "  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  heave  our  hearts 
out  J  and  all  in  the  sun,  too !"  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  sufier  any  perma- 
nent damage  by  their  labors,  and  but  little  abatement  of  strength,  even  in  extreme 
old  age.  A  night's  rest  cures  all.  One  old  fellow  upward  of  seventy  years  of  a^e, 
who  was  doing  the  work  of  the  strongest,  remarked  that  through  that  long  penod 
he  had  never  known  sickness.  The  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  pure  air,  free  ex- 
posure to  all  weathers,  and  a  certain  quietude  of  mind. 

When  a  quarry  has  been  cleared  of  its  rubbish,  and  the  flooring  of  good  Portland 
stone  brought  fairly  into  view,  the  real  business  of  a  miarryman — that  by  which  he 
would  choose  to  be  known— commences.  All  his  preliminary  labors  have  required 
little  beyond  the  exercise  of  mere  strength,  but  now  judgment  and  ingenuity  are 
called  for  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  rude  lumps  of  stone  for  architect- 
ural purposes ;  and  the  laborer  becomes  an  artisan.  The  cleared  bed  of  pure  stone 
is  found  to  be  split  in  numerous  directions  by  what  are  called  "  gullies,"  and  these 
of  course  divide  it  into  masses,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  width  of  the  gullies. 
In  this  way  blocks  of  every  imaginable  size  and  form  are  procured  ;  and  when  they 
have  been  wedged  out,  a  council  is  held  by  the  men,  and  it  is  discussed  whether  this 
one  would  make  a  pier-stone  for  a  bridge ;  another,  a  shaft  for  a  column  ;  a  third,  a 
baluster  for  a  parapet,  and  so  on.  These  important  uses  determined,  the  masses  are 
severally  dragged  to  convenient  spots,  and  reduced  to  square  or  appropriate  forms  by 
the  action  of  a  double-headed  iron  picker,  called  a  "kivel,"  and  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  only  business  remaining,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  stones  to 
the  wharf,  is  to  ascertain  their  weight,  and  to  mark  it  on  them.    The  former  is  com- 

guted  by  measure,  sixteen  square  feet  beio^  estimated  to  weigh  a  tun ;  and  the  latter 
y  cutting  the  amount  in  certain  hieroglyphic  characters.    A  monogram  of  the  propri- 
etor's name  is  also  added. 

When  the  stone  is  ready  for  debvery,  it  is  lifted  on  a  stage-like  cart,  with  solid 
wooden  wheels,  exactly  resembling  the  wagon  of  the  ancients  and  the  Moorish  bull- 
cart  of  Spain  at  this  day.  To  this  is  yoked  seven  horses ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
western  quarries  it  is  then  taken  to  a  railway  station  at  the  top  of  Fortune's  Well 
hill,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  company,  who  send  it  round  the  hills  by  inclined 
planes,  to  a  wharf  at  the  foot  of  the  Chesil  bank,  a  mile  and  a  half  distance. 

The  Portland  ouarrymen  constimte  about  500  of  the  populaticm,  and  are  evidently 
a  distinct  and  well-defined  race.  They  are  nobly  formed,  and  come  very  nearly  to 
the  finest  antii^ue  models  of  strength  and  beauty.  In  height  they  vary  from  five  feet 
ten  inches  to  six  feet.    Large  bones,  well-knit  and  strongly-compacted  muscles,  con- 
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finned  in  their  united  energies  by  the  hardest  labor,  in  a  pure  atmo^here,  gire  them 
a  power  so  herculean,  that  three  cwts.  is  lifted  by  men  of  ordinary  strength  with  ease. 
Tneir  features  are  regularly  and  boldlv  developed ;  eyes  black,  but  deprived  of  their 
due  eipression  by  a  partial  closure  of  tne  lids,  caused  by  the  glare  of  the  stcme ;  com- 
plexion a  bright  ruddy  orange ;  the  hair  dark  and  plentiful,  and  the  gmeial  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  mild  and  intelligent.  Their  usual  summer  costume  on 
working  days  is  a  slouched  straw  hat,  covered  with  canvass  and  painted  black,  a  shirt 
with  narrow  blue  stripes,  and  white  canvass  trousers.  On  Sundays  thev  add  to  these 
a  sailor's  short  blue  jacket,  and  look  very  like  good-natured  uirs  in  tneir  holy  day 
trim. 

Pennsylvania  castle,  the  residence  of  the  late  Governor  Penn,  is  the  onlv  place  in 
Portland  assuming  the  dignity  of  "  a  seat ;"  and  is  also  the  only  spot  on  wnich  any- 
thing like  a  clump  of  trees  is  visible.  An  old  historian,  speaking  of  this  circum- 
stance, says  **  there  be  very  few  or  utterly  no  trees,  saving  the  elms  about  the  church 
(now  gone).  There  would  grow  more  if  they  were  there  planted ;  yet  is  the  isle 
very  bleak."  This  sensible  remark  has  been  amply  verified  in  the  grounds  before 
us.  The  conunon  sycamore.wiil  stand  the  severest  sea  breezes,  and  under  the  shel- 
ter it  afibrds,  almost  any  forest-tree  may  be  grown.  By  surrounding  his  land  with  a 
ring  fence  of  them,  Mr.  Penn  succeeded  in  embossing  his  house  with  a  very  agreea- 
ble variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  while  all  around  him  was  a  desert.  A  winding  path 
leads  past  a  ruined  oratory,  to  Bow-and-Arrow  castle,  a  noble  remnant  of  the  days 
of  Stephen.  It  stands  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  perpendic- 
ular cliff  split  into  rifts  like  the  empty  veins  of  a  lead  mine,  and  so  loosened  by  age, 
they  seem  every  moment  to  threaten  separation,  and  to  bring  the  proud  pile  that  crowns 
them  to  destruction.  Turning  the  angle  of  the  castle  wall,  a  fine  view  is  before  us. 
On  the  left  there  is  a  range  of  cliff  scenery  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height ; 
an  undercliff  at  its  base,  about  one  thousand  feet  in  breadth,  is  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  dislocated  rocks,  amid  which  many  little  clearance  quarries  may  be  distin- 
guished. To  the  right  the  sea  spreads  into  the  distance,  bounded  in  the  horizon  by 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  more  nearly  by  the  white  undulating  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire.  A 
walk  through  die  ruins  of  the  undercliff  claims  our  first  attention.  A  precipitous 
path  from  the  castle  leads  to  it.  On  reaching  it  the  traveller  will  be  surprised  to  see 
that  what  had  appeared  at  a  distance  to  be  a  "  waste  howling  wilderness,"  is  in  re- 
ality a  paradise  or  flowers ;  indeed,  the  undercliff  and  the  adjacent  heights  constitute 
together  the  garden  of  the  island.  The  land-plants  of  the  undercliff  are  all  of  a 
mmiature  description,  or  what  botanists  would  call  "  starved  specimens" — a  little- 
ness which  results  from  the  scarcity  of  earth,  mould  being  formed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  influence  of 
plants  in  the  production  of  color  is  much  overlooked ;  and  as  they  affect  peculiar  lo- 
calities, and  by  their  predominance  give  them  distinct  and  highly  characteristic  as- 
pects, deserve  the  best  studv,  both  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  In  no  place  is  this 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  the  present.  Various  species  of  stonecrop  (Sedum) 
of  a  warm  ruddy  green  fill  the  angles  of  the  rocks ;  spurges,  particularly  the  purple 
(Euphorbia  Peplis),  the  sea  (E.  Paralias),  and  the  Hortland  spurge  (E.  rortlandica), 
grow  plentifully,  and  exhibit  bright  warm  yellows,  changing  in  decay  to  vivid  reds, 
which,  together  with  the  former,  give  great  splendor  to  the  foregrounds.  The 
golden  samphire  (Inula  erithmoides),  the  scarlet  seeds  of  the  flags  (Irides),  and 
the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  which  is  sparingly  found,  frequently  combine  with 
the  pale  red  and  pink  flowers  of  various  species  of  cranesbills  ^Geranices),  to  mantle 
the  gray  rocks  with  robes  of  beauty.  Numerous  species  of  licnens  literally  paint  the 
rocks ;  the  majority  of  them  are  of  a  bluish-gray  tmge,  intermingled  with  occasional 
patches  of  red  and  yellow.  Warm  clusters  of  ferns  and  hearts-tongues  add  elegance 
of  form  to  the  splendor  of  the  adjacent  tints. 

The  margin  of  the  sea  is  also  heautiful.  The  simken  rocks  of  which  the  beach  is 
composed  are  covered  with  fuci  of  every  degree  of  warm  tints ;  and  these  contrast 
with  the  blue  of  the  sea  and  masses  of  submerged  chalk.  The  forms  and  motions 
of  these  aauatic  vegetables  give  a  gay  character  to  the  shore — some  short  and  pad- 
dle-formed ;  others  long  and  riband-shaped ;  himdreds  of  every  variety  of  branched 
and  fibrous  forms,  and  some  again  fine  and  delicate  in  their  structure ;  but  all  of  them 
streaming  in  long  undulating  fields,  gracefully  waving  with  the  advancing  or  re- 
treating waters,  while  occasionally  an  uprooted  conferva  peeps  above  the  surfiice,  is 
driven  toward  the  shore,  dances  awhile,  and  sinks  at  length,  to  be  again  and  again 
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thrown  up  to  the  soifkce.  The  often  unheeded  mufiio  of  common  sounds  also  lends 
its  aid  to  the  beauties  of  the  scene.  The  sea,  as  it  lashes  over  the  pebbles  in  long 
sinuosities  of  foam,  or,  swelling  in  broad  sheets,  bursts  on  the  larger  rocks,  utters  an 
alternate  series  of  brisk  and  hollow  sounds.  Linnets  in  happy  coaples  chitter  in 
their  short  zip^zag  flights  from  rock  to  rock,  till  the  echoing  cliffs  send  back  their 
softened  merrunent ;  the  prolonged  monotone  of  the  wheat-ear  lends  an  derated  and 
tender  emphasis  to  the  melody  of  the  waters,  while  the  blackbird  in  Governor  Penn's 
shrubbery  seems  with  his  mellow  pipe  to  plead  against  the  gossip  of  the  sparrows 
and  the  loquacity  of  the  daws  in  the  cliff-tops. 

In  returning  to  the  castle,  it  will  be  worth  notice  how  completely  the  character 
of  the  landscape  is  changed  by  viewing  it  with  the  face  to  the  sun :  in  that  position 
the  shadowed  sides  only  of  the  rocks  are  seen,  and  all  appears  harsh,  angular, 
and  dismal ;  but  turn  your  back  to  the  light,  and  the  warm  sunbeams  change  every- 
thing into  light  and  beauty.  The  manner  in  which  the  various  rocks  decay  wul 
also  deserve  a  passing  observation.  Most  of  them,  being  compounded  of  different 
elements,  decay  in  the  order  of  their  coherence.  In  some  the  soft  matters  vanish, 
leaving  a  canous  aggregate  of  crystals,  bones,  or  shells ;  others  shrink  into  singular 
honey-combed  forms,  or  resolve  in  straight  lines,  circles,  or  shapeless  masses,  which 
leave  the  block  tunnelled  with  large  holes.  Many  decay  in  forms  so  strange,  that 
they  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  We  noticed  one  that  looked  like  an  enormous 
cluster  of  worm-casts. 

The  walk  on  the  cliffs  from  Bow-and-Arrow  castle  is  of  a  mountainous  but  soft- 
ened character,  and  terminates  in  a  lofty  conical  mound,  called  the  Vern  hill,  com- 
posed of  clayey  soil,  and  carpeted  with  the  most  delightful  verdure.  From  its  top, 
during  the  sprmg  and  early  summer  months,  a  phenomenon  of  great  and  rare  splen- 
dor may  be  observed.  At  those  times,  although  the  sim  exerts  considerable  power, 
the  air  is  still  comparatively  cold ;  this  is  frequently  the  case  in  so  great  a  degree  on 
the  coast  lands  of  England,  that  immense  volumes  of  foggv  vapor  are  raised  from  the 
warm  surface  of  the  earth,  and  immediately  condensed  into  bright  fleecy  clouds. 
These  leave  the  mainland,  and  stretching  across  the  sea,  cover  the  whole  of  the 
lower  parts  of  Portland,  the  higher  parts  remaining  meanwhile  perfectly  clear.  *'  On 
such  occasion,*'  remarks  a  traveller,  "  I  made  it  mv  business  to  leave  the  *  cloud- 
capt'  valleys  and  ascend  as  high  as  mother  earth  would  permit  On  the  first  ascent 
I  saw  the  whole  circuit  of  the  island  swaddled  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  immense 
belt  of  rolling  clouds,  over  which  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly.  The  sea  was 
gone — the  cliffs  were  immersed — ^and  nothing  was  visible  but  the  flat  top  of  the 
island,  which  looked  like  an  Alpine  garden  floating  in  the  clouds.  It  was  the  most 
splendid  sight  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  saw  this  spectacle  repeatedly  during  my 
stay  in  the  island,  and  always  foimd  something  new  to  admire.  Sometimes  the  clouds 
would  suddenly  disperse,  and  then  the  coasts  of  England,  the  sea,  and  the  base  of 
the  island,  womd  one  after  another  appear,  and  would  be  again  immersed  in  clouds. 
At  other  times  the  silverv  veil  would  slowly  leave  the  island,  and  saUinff  gently  over 
the  ocean,  conceal  first  the  ships,  then  St.  Adhelm's  head  on  the  coast  ofDorsetshire ; 
next  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  then  withdrawing,  would  reveal  those  objects  in  all 
their  freshness  and  beauty.  Occasionally,  also,  the  cloudy  canopy  would  not  be 
equally  dense,  or  partial  rents  would  occur  in  it ;  and  then,  perhaps,  a  ship,  a  house, 
or  a  cow,  would  oe  observed,  and  look  as  if  floating  in  mid  air.  The  sea  aids  this 
remarkable  spectacle ;  for  although  it  is  shut  from  view,  its  noise  is  heard,  and  lends 
a  feeling  of  mystery  to  the  scene." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE  ISLE  OF  JERSEY. 

JsRSET  is  in  form  an  irregular  parallelogram,  about  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  southeast  to  northwest,  is  about  twelve  miles.  Its  circum- 
ference, taking  all  the  sinuosities  and  windings,  is  nearly  fifty  miles.  Its  superfices 
contains  about  forty  thousand  acres.  The  sunace  of  the  island  slopes  from  north  to 
South — the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  with  the  eastern  and  western  shoulders,  be- 
in^  composed  of  lofty,  precipitous  cliffs,  while  the  southern  shore,  though  fringed 
with  crags  and  beds  of  rocks,  lies  low,  and  has  a  considerable  portion  of  sandy  beach. 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  is  indented  by  bays,  coves,  and  inlets. 

Jersey  is  locally  divided  into  twelve  parishes,  each  with  its  old-fashioned  parish 
church.  The  town  of  St  Helier,  the  onl^  town  in  the  island  (for  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  houses  have  no  claim  to  a  higher  title  than  hamlets  or  villages),  lies  in 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern  shore.  Not  far  from  St.  Helier's  is  St. 
Saviour's ;  southwest  of  St.  Helier's,  on  the  seashore,  is  St.  Brelade*s ;  St  Ouen*s  is 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island ;  St.  Marv's,  St  Peter's,  and  St  Lawrence's,  may 
be  termed  inland  churches.  Not  far  from  tne  north  coast  are  St.  John's  and  Trinity ; 
and  on  the  east  are  St  Martin's,  Grouville,  and  St  Clement's. 

St  Helier,  we  have  said,  is  on  the  southern  shore  ;  it  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
beautiful  bay  of  St  Aubin.  In  proceeding  to  St  Helier  from  England,  we  sail  by 
the  western  side  of  Jersey,  turn  round  by  the  craggy  southwestern  comer  of  the 
island,  pass  St.  Brelade's  bay,  and,  rounding  Normoint  point,  a  projecting  rock  form- 
in|^  the  southwestern  extremitv  of  St.  Aubm's  bay,  sail  across  the  bay  to  its  eastern 
side,  passing  the  rock  on  which  stands  Elizabeth  castle  (see  engraving). 

The  rock  on  which  Elizabeth  castle  is  built  is  not  less  than  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  and  one  is  surprised,  on  passing  through  the  gateway,  to  find  a  wide  grassy 
level,  terminated  by  extensive  barracks  and  their  appurlenances.  In  war  time,  this 
fortress  was  an  iniportant  place,  and  no  doubt  ]^resented  to  the  eye  and  ears  of  the 
traveller  a  very  difierent  scene  from  that  which  it  now  presents.  Decay  seems  now 
to  be  creeping  over  it ;  and  although  a  solitary  sentinel  is  still  to  be  seen  pacing  to 
and  fro,  and  although  pyramids  of  shot  still  occupy^  their  accustomed  places,  grass 
and  weeds  have  forced  their  way  through  the  interstices,  and  the  rows  ot  dismounted 
cannon  show  that  the  stirring  days  of  war  have  gone  by.  May  the  weeds  long  grow, 
and  the  rust  continue  to  creep  over  the  engines  of  death !    * 

On  the  top  of  a  rock,  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Elizabeth  castle,  and,  like  it, 
accessible  at  low  water,  may  still  be  seen  the  rude  remains  of  a  hermitage,  the  can- 
ooized  tenant  of  which  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  St  Helier. 

Elizabeth  castle,  as  a  fortification,  has  been  throvm  into  the  shade  by  a  huge  for- 
tress, termed  Fort  Regent,  which  was  begun  in  1806.  It  was  erected  at  an  expense 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  utility  of  the  work  bears  no  proportion 
whatever  to  the  immense  sum  of  money  which  it  cost 

St  Oaen's  ba^  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  Jeraey,  forming  a 
curve  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length.  There  is  nothing,  however,  remarkable  on 
this  side  of  the  island.  The  bay  of  St  Ouen  presents  a  large,  flat,  sandy  tract,  which 
is  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  western  gales.  Part  of  me  bay  is  said  by  Falle  to 
have  been  a  fertile  valley,  in  which  grew  an  actual  forest  of  oaks,  but  was  submerged 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  be^nning  of  the  sixteenth  cenmry.  He  also  men- 
tions that  the  inhabitants  had  a  traditional  belief,  that  the  irruption  of  the  sea  was  a 
judgment  from  heaven. 

St  Brelade's  bay  is  one  of  the  many  bays,  creeks,  and  coves,  of  various  dimensions, 
which  indent  the  circumference  of  Jersey,  and  though  not  the  most  remarkable,  is  a 
aingiilar  and  interesting  npot  The  church  stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  the 
churchyard  being  wasnea  by  the  sea  at  high  water.    <<  The  whole  building,''  says 
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St  Bral*d«'i  Chnrd. 

Hr.  Flees,  "  iB  email,  very  plaio,  both  inlemallf  and  exiemally.  It  has  neither  epire 
DOT  tower,  bnt  over  the  aare  it  is  roofed  like  a  house.  There  ie  indeed  a  round  iut- 
ret,  that  rises  from  the  ^ound,  but  which  is  built  in  a  nook,  and  ascends  only  to  a 
nnall  beUVy."    One  of  ihe  old  chapels  of  the  island,  which  are  staled  to  be  anterior 


ID  the  date  of  their  erection  to  the  churchev,  is  in  St.Brelade'achurchyBrd.  It  is  __ 
only  one  in  tolerable  preserration.  "It  was  called,"  says  Plees,  "  'La  Chapelle  §s 
p^henra.'  St.  Brelade's  bay,"  he  adds,  "  is  a  semicitculsr  basin,  the  regular  cod- 
tour  of  which  is  broken  on  its  eastern  side  by  a  projectine  mass  of  rocks,  by  which  a 
seccmd  cnrre  is  made,  formioff  a  Bmalter  bay.  The  Talley  is  a  steril  spot,  scantily 
strewed  over  wiih  meagre  blades  of  grass,  vet  a  species  of  grovoid'rose  creeps  over 
the  «ndy  surface.  The  flower  resembles  the  common  dog-rose,  and  is  delightfully 
fragrant''  ■'  The  shores  of  this  bay,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  are  sloping,  as  are  all  th« 
soathem  shores  of  the  island,  and  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  small  ground-rose, 
of  the  finest  color,  and  emitting  all  the  fragrance  of  the  '  rose  d'amour.'  Excepting 
in  the  touthem  parts  of  Bavana,  I  have  never  observed  this  rose  elsewhere  than  in 
Jeraey." 

Another  object  of  creAi  iatereit  in  the  lale  of  Jersey  is  Monnt-OTgiKil  oastle  (sm 
engraving).  Moont-O^ueil  casde  [OrneU  is  lofty  or  prood)  has  some  interesting 
re«)tlectioDa  connected  with  it.  Here,  for  a  time,  lived  Charles  II.,  dtuing  the  dava 
of  his  wandering,  before  became  to  that  throne,  the  possession  of  which  hesogrostly 
ftbined ;  and  here,  for  three  years,  was  impristHied  me  of  the  victims  of  Ihe  ignorance 
and  evil  passion  of  the  age,  William  Prynne.  Prynne  was  the  victim  of  bigotry,  yet 
he  himMlf  had  much  of  the  bigot  in  his  spirit  and  prejudices.  In  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  in  1641,  he  complains  that  be  was  sent  from  Cannarron  castle 
to  Jeraey  "  in  a  bruised  shipwrackt  vessel,  full  of  leakes,  and  After  foHrtUene  imvjIm 
xoyagt  in  the  winter  season,  through  dangerous  slormes  and  seas,  which  spelled 
moat  <i  hi>  aluffe  and  bedding,  and  threatening  cAcn  ahipwrack  to  him,  he  amTed 
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at  the  said  isle,  and  was  conrejed  close  prisoner  into  Mont  Omtile  castle.'*  ITet 
this  heroic  and  dauntless  sage  of  the  law,  who  for  the  freedom  of  nis  speech  and  wri- 
ting was  fined,  put  in  the  pillory,  had  his  ears  cropped,  and  was  sent  from  priscxa  to 
prison,  makes  it  one  of  his  complaints  in  his  petition,  that  some  of  his  fellow-prison- 
ers j&nd  passenffers  to  Jersey  were  Roman  catholics,  with  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  associate  !  While  Prynne  was  in  Mount-Orgueil  castle,  he  celebrated  it  in  verse, 
and  entitled  his  poem,  **  A  poetical  description  of  Mount-Orgueil  castle,  in  the  lele 
of  Jersey,  interlaced  with  some  brief  meditations  from  its  rocky  steep  and  lofty  situ- 
ation." 

Mount-Orgueil  castle  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  fortifications  of  Jersey ;  it  has  seen 
service  in  its  day.  How  long  it  existed  previous  to  the  reign  of  King  John  is  not 
known — at  that  time  it  was  enlarged  and  strengthened.  The  rocky  headland  on 
which  it  stands,  whose  lofty  appearance  has  given  origin  to  the  name,  juts  out  into 
the  sea,  separating  Grouvilfe  bay  and  St.  Catherine's  bay,  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  Jersey.  "  Whether  seen  from  land  or  from  sea.  Mount 
Orgueil  is  well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  an  imposing  ruin.  In  many  parts  the 
walls  are  yet  entire ;  but  in  other  places,  massive  as  they  are,  they  have  jielded  to 
the  pressure  of  time ;  and  the  mantle  of  ivy,  which  in  most  parts  hangs  from  their 
very  summits,  is  in  fine  unison  with  the  gray  tint  of  age  that  here  and  there  is  seen 
where  the  walls  are  bare,  and  with  the  loopholes  and  *  rents  that  time  has  made' 
The  ascent  to  the  summit  is  somewhat  toilsome ;  but  one  is  amply  repaid  for  the 
labor  of  it  by  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect.  It  embraces  several  of  the  bays 
which  lie  on  either  side — the  richly-wooded  range  of  heights,  that  girds  the  central 
parts  of  the  island  ;  the  village  [of  Gorey]  far  below,  with  its  harbor  and  shipping ; 
the  whole  expanse  of  sea ;  and  the  distant  coast  of  France."  The  cathedral  of  Cou- 
tance,  in  Normandy,  can  be  distinguished  on  clear  days. 

One  remarkable  custom  still  exists  in  Jersey,  in  nearly  all  its  pristine  vigor,  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  uphold  it.  This  is  the  collection  of  the  seaweed,  which 
serves  both  as  manure  and  fuel.  Dr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  geological  tour  over  Jersey, 
found  no  trace  of  lime.  Falle  mentions  the  want,  and  describes  the  substimtion  of 
seaweed.  Plees  thus  amplifies  the  account  of  Falle :  "  Though  neither  chalk,  lime 
stone,  nor  marl,  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  the  island,  yet  the  Divine  Goodness 
has  not  left  Jersey  without  a  substitute  for  manure  :  this  is  seaweed,  of  difierent  spe- 
cies of  algs,  all  called  in  the  island  by  the  general  name  of  <  vraic'  This  manne 
vegetable  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  rocks  round  the  coast  It  is  gathered  only  at  cer- 
tain times,  appointed  by  nuolic  authority.  There  are  two  seasons  for  cutting  it.  A 
part  is  dried  and  serves  for  fuel,  after  which  the  ashes  are  used  for  manure ;  and  part 
18  spread,  as  fresh  gathered,  on  the  ground,  and  ploughed  in ;  it  is  likewise  scattered, 
in  the  same  state,  over  meadow  land,  and  is  said  to  promote  the  growth  of  ffrass.  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  this  effect ;  but,  as  the  solar  heat  in  summer-time,  and  the  fre- 
quent stormy  winds,  soon  parch  it,  some  of  its  salutary  influence  seems  likely  to  be 
lost ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  a  slight  sprinkling  of  sea  water  would,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  have  a  similar  efiect.  Vraicking  is  a  dangerous  employ- 
ment Fatal  accidents  happen  almost  every  season.  The  boats  go  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  return  deeply  laden.  A  sudden  squall  rises,  the  cur- 
rents are  rapid,  and  the  unwieldy  bark  is  either  overset,  or  whelmed  beneath  the 
surge." 

Inglis  gives  a  more  cheerful  description  of  *'  vraicking."  The  French  word  varech, 
equivalent  to  our  general  expression  seaweed,  is  in  the  Jersey  dialect  **  vraic  ;**  there 
are  two  seasons  for  gathering  it,  summer  and  winter,  the  days  of  commencement 
being  appointed  by  the  court,  each  time  about  ten  days.  **  When  the  vraicking  sea- 
son begms,  those  whose  families  are  not  numerous  enough  to  collect  the  needful  sup- 
ply assist  each  other ;  and  the  vraicking  parties,  consisting  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
persons,  sally  forth  betimes,  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  to  their  necessary,  laborious, 
out  apparently  cheerful  work.  Although  a  time  of  labor,  it  is  also  a  season  of  mer^ 
riment :  *  vraicking  cakes,'  made  of  flour,  milk,  and  sugar,  are  plentifully  partaken 
of;  and  on  the  cart,  which  accompanies  the  party  to  the  sea-beach,  is  generally  ^ung 
a  little  cask  of  something  to  drink,  and  a  smtable  supply  of  eatables.  Every  individ- 
ual is  provided  with  a  small  scythe,  to  cut  the  weed  from  the  rocks,  and  with  strong 
leg  and  foot  gear.  The  carts  proceed  as  far  as  the  tide  will  allow  them,  and  boats, 
containing  four  or  six  persons,  carry  the  vraickers  to  the  more  distant  rocks,  which 
are  unapproachable  in  any  other  way. 
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'<  It  is  truly  a  busy  and  a  curious  scene :  at  this  season,  at  half-tide,  or  low  water, 
multitudes  of  carts,  and  horses,  and  boats,  and  vraickers,  cover  the  beach,-  the  rocks, 
and  the  water ;  and  so  anxious  are  the  people  to  make  the  most  of  their  limited  time, 
that  I  have  dUen  seen  horses  swimming  and  carts  floating — so  unwilling  are  the 
Traickers  to  be  driven  from  their  spoil  by  the  inexorable  tide. 

**  But  this  seaweed  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  employed  solely  as  manure,  but  is  also 
used  as  fuel ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  collected  at  other  times  than  at  the  regular 
vraicking  seasons,  not  from  the  rocks  indeed,  but  from  the  sea-beach  ;  for,  of  course, 
some  of  the  weed  is  constantly  detaching  itself  from  the  rocks,  and  is  borne  to  the 
shore  by  the  tide.  The  collection  of  this  seaweed  is  a  constant  employment  with 
those  who  live  near  the  seashore ;  and  the  produce  of  their  labor  is  either  used  for 
fuel,  or  is  sold  to  those  who  want  it.  At  almost  all  times,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— but  chiefly  the  two  latter — are  to  be  seen  at  this  employment,  gathering,  or 
spreading  the  weed  out  to  dry :  they  use  a  rake,  or  three-pronged  pitchfork,  and  a 
wheelbarrow,  in  which  it  is  carried  above  high-water  mark  to  be  dried.  This  is  the 
universal  fuel  of  the  country,  and  it  makes  a  hot,  if  not  a  cheerful  fire.  Coal  is 
scarcely  at  all  used,  and  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  wood  along  with  the  vraic, 
and  this  event  not  universally.  On  feast  days  only,  and  family  gatherings,  a  coal  fire 
is  lighted  in  the  best  parlor." 


CHAPTER    IX. 
THE  ISLE  OF  GUERNSEY. 

The  rural  scenery  of  Guernsey,  though  destitute,  in  some  measure,  of  both  wood 
and  water  (meandering  streams^,  two  essential  requisites  to  constitute  the  finished 
landscape,  might  almost  vie  witn  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which,  for  beauty,  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  the  garden  of  England.  Some  of  the  bays  are  grand  and 
romantic ;  particularly  those  of  Petit-Bo  and  Moulin-Huit,  and  the  village  of  the 
King's  Mills,  embosomed  in  hills  (excepting  on  the  west,  which  opens  to  the  sea), 
are  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  enchanting,  though  the  scenery  about  St 
Martin's  is  much  to  be  admired.  In  spring,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
clad  in  the  richest  vesture;  primroses,  violets,  and  blue-bells  cover  the  verdant 
banks ;  and  the  apple  blossoms  of  the  numerous  orchards,  which  have  the  fanciful 
appearance  of  small,  blooming  coppices,  and  in  part  supply  the  want  of  wood-sce- 
nery, are  beautiful  beyond  description ;  even  the  little  rills,  though  not  seen  mean- 
dermg  through  the  meadows,  nevertheless  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  by 
turning  the  overshot  wheels  of  several  mills  in  deep  valleys,  which  have  a  pretty 
effect ;  in  short,  such  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  all  sorts  unfold  their  varied  hues,  and 
fruit  and  vegetation  in  general  are  so  plentiful  and  luxuriant,  that  Flora  and  Pomona 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  lavish  distribution  on  this  their  favored  isle. 

The  island  of  Guernsey  is  almost  entirely  of  fi^ranitic  formation.  Its  shape  ap- 
proaches the  triangular,  oroad  at  the  south  end,  and  tapering  to  the  north.  Its 
oreadth,  at  the  south  end,  is  about  seven  miles ;  at  the  north  end  from  one  to  two  ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  about  three.  Its  extreme  length,  from  the  northeast 
to  the  southwest,  is  about  nine  miles ;  the  average  length  about  six.  The  supers 
ficies  of  the  island  contains  15,559  acres ;  of  which,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
is  waste,  or  meadow,  recendy  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  poptilation  of  the  island 
in  1831  was  24,349 ;  of  which  13,893  were  in  the  town  of  St  Peter's  Port 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  island  is  a  lonsr  curve,  or  irre^^ular  bay, 
in  which  lies  the  town  of  St  Peter's  Port .  As  St  Helier's,  m  Jersey,  as  its  rock  m 
the  harbor,  with  Elizabeth  castle,  so  St  Peter's  Port  has  its  rock,  with  Castle  Cor- 
net Both,  formerly,  were  the  residences  of  the  respective  goveraon  of  the  islands. 
Castle  Comet,  like  Mount  Orgueil,  is  a  very  ancient  fortificatioiL  As  its  story  of 
seige  and  ddence  may  not  be  so  interesting  as  the  account  of  an  accident  wnich 
befell  it,  we  may  pass  by  the  one,  and  give  the  other,  as  circunsluitially  detailed  by 
Berry:— 
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**  The  dreadful  catastrophe  by  fire  happened  on  the  29th  December,  1672,  by  the 
lightning  communicating  with  the  magazine,  which  blew  up,  with  a  terrible  explo- 
sion, carrying  with  it  most  of  the  houses  and  lodgings  of  the  castle,  and  in  particular 
some  new  and  handsome  buildings,  then  lately  erected  at  considerable  expense,  by 
the  goyemor,  Lord  Viscount  Hatton,  who  (together  with  his  family  and  some  other 
persons])  was  lodged  at  the  time  in  a  part  of  the  castle  thrown  down  by  the  shock, 
and  buried  in  the  ruins.  It  appears  that  the  dowager  Lady  Hatton,  who  was  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  castle,  called  the  new  buildings,  was  killed  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
ceiling  of  her  apartment  Lady  Hatton,  the  wife  of  the  governor,  and  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Thanet,  being  greatly  terrified  at  the  thunder  and  lightning,  had  fled  to 
her  children  in  the  nursery,  and  was  likewise  destro3red,  with  her  waiting-woman 
and  nurse,  the  latter  of  whom  was  found  dead,  with  his  lordship's  second  daughter 
in  her  arms,  unhurt ;  though  it  is  related  that  the  child  held  in  her  hands  a  small 
silrer  cup,  her  usual  plaything,  which  was  much  battered  and  bruised.  The  young- 
est child,  who  lay  in  a  cradle  almost  filled  with  rubbish,  was  likewise  saved  without 
the  least  injury.  But  beside  those  mentioned,  several  other  persons  lost  their  lives. 
A  marvellous  story  is  related  of  his  lordship's  preservation,  who,  it  is  stated,  was 
fast  asleep  at  the  time  ;  and  by  the  explosion  was  carried  away  in  his  bed,  unhurt, 
to  the  battlement  of  a  wall  washed  by  the  sea,  between  rugged  precipices ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordiDary,  it  is  averred  to  be  a  fact,  that  his  lordsnip  did  not 
awake  till  a  shower  of  hailstones  that  fell  on  his  face  roused  him  from  his  sound 
repose.  He  was  then  conveyed  by  two  black  servants  to  the  guardroom  of  the  castle, 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed ;  but  their  melancholy  fate  could  not  be  ascertained  till  daylis^ht.  A  lieu- 
tenant of  a  company  of  foot,  whose  apartment  was  under  that  of  his  lordship,  was 
forced  by  the  shock  into  an  entry  beneath,  and  escaped  unhurt.  Lord  Hatton's  two 
sisters,  an  ensign  belonging  to  his  lordship's  company,  and  his  wife,  with  several 
other  persons  occupying  apartments  in  the  upper  buildings  of  the  castle,  were  also 
providentially  saved.  A  large  beam,  it  is  said,  fell  between  Lord  Hatton's  two  sis- 
ters, who  were  before  together,  and  completely  separated  them ;  from  which  perilous 
situation  they  were  rescued,  with  little  hurt,  through  a  hole  obliged  to  be  cut  in  a 
party  wall  for  the  purpose.  None  of  the  others  were  seriously  injured,  though  their 
rooms  fell  in,  and  they  were  nearly  buried  in  their  beds  with  the  rubbish." 

Castle  Comet  is  a  very  striking  object  in  approaching  St.  Peter's  Port.  It  is  not 
so  picturesque  an  object  as  Elizaoeth  castle,  because  it  is  not,  like  the  latter,  flanked 
by  other  rocks  than  that  upon  which  it  is  built ;  and  the  folly  of  whitewashing 
part  of  it  has  greatly  injured  its  naturally  venerable  appearance.  It  is  difBcult  to 
distinguish  between  Elizabeth  castle  and  the  rock  upon  which  it  is  built,  but  the 
renovators  of  Castle  Comet  have  taken  care  to  make  the  line  distinct  enough.  The 
castle  is  at  present  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  mounts  some  cannon,  and  is  garri- 
soned by  a  few  soldiers.  There  are  some  good  houses  .within  it,  though,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  not  a  strong  fortification,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  i)hrase. 

The  town  of  St.  Peter's  Port  looks  remarkably  well  from  the  water,  and  in  this 
respect  completely  eclipses  St  Helier's,  in  Jersey.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  an 
emmence,  the  houses  overtopping  each  other ;  and  on  approaching  after  sunset,  the 
various  lights  from  the  windows  and  the  public  lamps  give  it  really  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance. But,  like  many  more  important  places  Uian  St.  Peter's  Port,  these  ap- 
pearances are  deceptive ;  and  all  the  apparent  attractions  of  the  town  disappear 
when  one  steps  on  shore.  The  first  impressions  of  St  Peter's  Port  are  decidedly 
unfavorable.  We  perambulate  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked  streets,  flanked  by  sub- 
stantial, indeed,  but  old-looking,  dusky  houses ;  and  walk  as  long  as  we  may,  we 
reach  no  open  space,  where  we  may  stop  and  look  about  us.  We  speak  at  present 
of  the  town  only,  not  of  the  environs,  which  are  delightfully  situated.  The  advan- 
tage which  St  Helier  possesses  over  St  Peter's  Port  is  this,  that  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  are  thrown  into  rows  and  streets,  and  form  a  part  of  the  town  ;  whereas,  the 
better  houses  in  Guernsey  are  not  within  the  town,  but  are  detached  residences ;  and 
herein  consists  the  ^eat  beauty  of  the  environs  of  St  Peter's  Port,  which  just  as  far 
exceed  the  expectations  of  the  traveller,  as  the  tovm  falls  below  them. 

The  "lions"  of  St  Peter's  Port  are,  its  handsome  fishmarket,  its  hospital  or 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  Elizabeth  colleffe.  To  these  we  may  add  the  parish 
church.  The  fishmarket  is  quite  a  creditaole  thing  to  so  small  a  town  and  so 
small  an  island.    So  also  is  the  hospital  or  workhouse,  for  the  excellent  manage- 
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loent  and  sapport  of  which  the  people  of  Guernsey  deserve  ereat  praise.  Elizabeth 
college  is  a  fine  building ;  it  stands  on  an  elevation  behind  the  town,  with  a  spa- 
cious area  round  it,  ornamentally  laid  out. 

The  visiter  will  be  struck  with  the  superior  neatness  of  the  cottages  of  Guernsey, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Jersey.  He  will  also  remark  the  passion  which  the 
people  of  Guernsey  have  for  flowers.  Splendid  geraniimis  may  be  seen  trailed  up 
the  front  of  many  of  the  cottages,  and  among  the  other  flowers  cultivated,  we  must 
not  forget  the  far-famed  Guernsey  lily,  the  pride  of  the  island,  and  the  favorite  of 
everv  gardener,  and  etery  cottager  who  has  a  bit  of  garden  ground.  The  Guernsey 
lily  Defongs  to  the  amarylides,  or  narcissus  tribe  of  plants,  and  is  a  native  of  Japan. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Guernsey  bv  accident.  A  vessel,  having  sonie 
roots  on  board,  was  wrecked  ofl*  the  island,  and  tnese  being  washed  on  shore,  grew 
up  on  the  beach  ;  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hatton,  son  of  Lord  Hatton,  the  then  governor, 
bein^  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  set  about  its  cultivaticm,  and  natural* 
ized  it 

Guernsey  is  easily  examined.  The  north  end  of  the  island  is  narrow,  bare,  and 
ugly,  a  large  portion  of  it  only  having  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  a  few  years  ago, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  same  worthy  governor  who  accomplished  the  making 
of  the  roads.  Ii  had  previously  been  a  marsh ;  and  when  the  tide  was  full,  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  was  completely  cut  ofi*  from  the  rest  of  it,  and  could  only 
be  approached  by  a  bridge  or  causeway.  The  water  was  shut  out  by  an  embankment ; 
the  land  was  sold,  and  is  now  enclosed  ;  and  the  purchase-money  was  applied  to  the 
making  of  the  new  roads.  The  southern  and  southwestern  sides  of  Guernsey  con- 
tain whatever  of  natural  scenery  is  worth  seeing.  The  environs  of  St.  Peter's  Port 
have  been  already  mentioned.  There  is  a  fine  neld  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town, 
called  the  New  Ground,  which  is  surrounded  with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  promenade  for  the  inhabitants,  though  the  inhabitants  do  not  choose  to 
promenade  there,  but,  like  their  neighbors  of  Jersey,  prefer  the  pier.  From  this 
ground  there  is  a  fine  marine  view — ^as  there  is  to  be  obtained  all  round  the  town — 
which  includes  in  it  the  islands  of  Herm,  Jethou,  and  Serk. 

The  Serk,  or  Sercq,  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  group  of  the 
channel  islands.  It  lies  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  St.  Peter's  Port ;  and  appears 
at  a  little  distance,  to  be  an  elevated  table-land,  presenting  on  all  sides  frowning  walls 
of  rock.  On  the  side  next  to  Guernsey  there  is  no  m<^e  of  access  but  by  alinging 
one's  self  by  ropes  up  the  rock  ;  or,  if  the  boatmen  can  be  persuaded  to  go  round 
the  island  there  is  a  scanty  slip  of  beach,  with  a  door  and  a  tunnel  in  the  rock,  through 
which  the  visiter  finds  entrance.  In  this  harbor  there  is  a  beautiful  little  fountain  of 
the  clearest  and  coolest  water,  continually  trickling  down  the  rock,  which  is  received 
in  a  natural  basin,  from  which  the  fishermen  fill  their  casks.  The  harbor  is  exactly 
what  one  might  fancy  to  be  a  pirate's  den — ^and  indeed,  during  a  portion  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  Serk  was  a  pirate's  nest,  but  that  was  before  the  tunnel  was  made. 
The  tunnel,  which  is  not  unlike  the  entrance  to  a  beehive,  escapes  notice  at  first ; 
and  the  visiter  feels  that  though  landed  in  the  harbor  of  Serk,  he  is  still  outside  of  the 
island.  But  after  getting  through  this  tunnel,  instead  of  finding  the  island  to  be  a 
flat,  elevated  country,  it  is  found  to  be  "  covered  with  luxuriant  crops — is  diversified 
with  wood — is  intersected  by  roads — is  broken  into  romantic  valleys — is  spotted  with 
substantial  farmhouses — and  maintains  in  comfort  and  indepenaence  a  hardy  and 
industrious  population  of  between  five  and  six  hundred." 

The  peninsula  of  Little  Serk  is  connected  with  the  main  island  by  a  high  narrow 
ridge.  This  is  about  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  has  a  precipitous  face  to  the 
sea  on  the  eastern  side ;  to  the  west  it  is  also  partly  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  the 
remainder  is  a  steep  declivity  of  broken  rocks  and  rubbish.  It  is  called  the  Couple, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  rugged  path  of  frightful  appearance,  being  in  many  places 
not  above  a  yard  or  two  in  breadth,  and  in  most  without  boundary  on  either  hand. 
By  this,  the  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  island  is  kept  up. 

The  Couple  and  the  rocks  and  precipices  in  its  neighborhood,  are  much  visited  by 
strangers.  The  engraving  represents  a  favorite  "  pic-nic"  spot ;  it  is  covered  with 
grass  to  the  summit.  Serk  may  be  described  as  an  island  having  a  body  and  head, 
joined  by  a  narrow  neck.  The  body  is  Great  Serk,  being  the  chief  portion  of  the 
island;  the  head  is  Little  Serk,  and  the  neck  is  the  Couple.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
chief  wonder  of  the  remarkable  island  of  Serk.  The  neck  or  isthmus  is  about  four 
or  five  feet  broad,  with  precipices  on  either  side  of  about  three  hundred  feet  down  to 
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the  aea.  Od  the  oae  lide  ihe  deeceni  is  perpendiciiltr,  on  the  other  precipitous ;  bnt 
though  Mr.  Inglis  saya  that  a  person  wuuld  be  more  rash  ihao  bold  in  attemptias  a 
descent,  with  a  liltle  careful  dexierity,  one  can  scramble  up  and  down.  The  bridge 
or  neck  of  rock  is,  of  course,  dangerous  in  windr  weather,  there  being  no  fence  or 
proteciion  oa  either  side.  Mr.  Inglis  tells  a  droll  story  about  an  inhahitant  of  Little 
Serk,  who  was  a  frequent  visiter  of  Great  Serk,  and  often  prolonged  his  visit  at  the 

Eablic  house.  But  being  cautious  in  his  cups,  he  always  made  an  experimeal  with 
imself  before  he  ventured  across  the  narrow  bridge.  A  piece  of  artillery  had  been 
posted  near  the  spot  during  the  war,  and  the  tippler  would  try  himself  by  walking 
on  the  CBDDon  from  end  to  end  two  or  three  times.  If  he  accomplished  this  without 
slipping^,  he  judged  himself  steady  enough  to  cross  to  Little  Serk  ;  but  if  otherwise, 
then  he  lay  down  in  the  heaih  and  induleed  himself  with  a  nap.  On  avaking  he 
renewed  liie  experiment,  and  if  then  steadV  enough,  he  jogged  bomewaid- 

Altogetber,  Serk  is  a  very  remarkable  place,  with  its  caverns,  its  steep  and  many- 
colored  rocks,  its  fruitful  and  romantic  valleys  and  dells,  its  "  creux  terrible,"  a  pit 
in  the  rock,  into  which  the  sea  enters  by  a  cavern  below,  and  "  from  whose  darkness 
and  proftindity  one  inetinctively  draws  back  ;"  not  omitting  the  Couple,  and  Little 
Serk,  with  the  ladder  of  ropes  on  one  side  of  the  island,  and  the  harbor  and  its  dour- 
way  and  tunnel  on  the  other.  Add  to  these  its  recentlj^-opened  mines,  ftom  which 
copper  and  silver  have  been  obtained  in  small  quantities.  No  wonder  Mr.  Inglis 
exclaims,  "What  a  retreat  would  Serk  be  lo  the  professional  or  the  titeraiy  man  from 
the  din  of  the  metropolis !  What  a  contrast  between  the  crowd,  and  bustle,  and  doih 
'  of  Fleet  street,  and  tne  repose  and  free  air  of  Serk,  with  its  deep  ilill  dells  and  flowery 
knolls,  and  quiet  bays  and  monotonous  sounds."  Yet  in  speaiting  of  the  healthiness 
and  longevi^  of  the  inhabilants,  he  dryljr  puts  this  question—"  Are  ten  years  added 
to  oae's  life  an  equiraleni  for  a  life  spent  in  Serk  ?" 
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Henn  and  Jethou  need  not  detain  us  long.  They  are  islets  lying  off  the  east  side 
of  Guernsey,  about  midway  between  it  and  Serk.  Herm  has  granite  quarries,  the 
working  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  number  of  individuals,  and  has  increased 
its  population  to  about  two  hundred ;  its  shores  are  celebrated  for  the  great  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  shells  to  be  picked  op  on  them,  though  this  reputation  is  more  of 
a  past  than  a  present  kind.  From  the  nature  of  the  rocky  shores  of  Serk,  there  is 
scarcely  any  seaweed  to  be  obtained ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  a  privilege  of  gath* 
ering  it  on  the  shores  of  Herm,  where  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  great  abundance.  Jetbou 
is  smaller  than  Herm,  but  is  a  more  picturesque  object.  It  contains  the  proprietor's 
house,  an  excellent  orchard,  about  a  score  of  people,  and  a  number  of  rabbits. 

Aldemey  has  given  name  to  the  beautiful  little  cattle  of  the  Channel  islands,  and 
of  which  their  natives  are  so  proud.  Special  laws  both  in  Jersey  and  in  Guernsey 
protect  the  purity  of  the  breed.  The  importation  of  foreign  cattle  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited, under  heavy  penalties. 

Aldemey  is  distant  from  Guernsey  (northeast  by  nonli)  about  fifteen  miles,  or 
twenty  from  port  to  port ;  from  Jersey  about  thirty-three  miles  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  forty-five  from  port  to  port ;  and  about  fiftv-five  or  sixty  miles  south-by-east  of 
Portland  Bill,  the  nearest  point  of  England.  The  communication  with  Guernsey  is 
much  more  frequent  and  regular  than  with  Jersey.  Alderney  possesses  four  vessels, 
the  total  burden  of  which  is  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  During  the  oyster  sea- 
son some  of  them  ply  on  the  French  coast ;  but  two,  at  least,  rtm  regularly  to  Guern- 
sey, paying  a  visit  occasionally  to  Jersey. 

The  island  is  about  three  miles  and  three  fourths  long,  from  northeast  to  south- 
west ;  about  one  mile  and  three  eighths  broad ;  and  about  eight  miles  in  circuit 
The  southeast  coast  is  formed  bv  picturesque  and  lofty  cliffs,  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  high :  but  as  the  islana  shelves  toward  the  northeast,  the  coasts  in  that  di- 
rection are  of  less  elevation,  aud  more  indented  with  small  bavs,  such  as  those  of 
Longy  or  C&tel  (query,  Chatel — Castle  ?)  bay  on  the  east,  and  ot  Braye  on  the  north- 
west. The  last  affords  good  anchorage,  and  near  it  is  the  only  harbor  in  the  island, 
that  of  Crabby,  which,  however,  is  fit  for  none  but  small  vessels.  The  approach  to 
the  island  is  dangerous  in  bad  weather,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  and  diversity 
of  the  currents,  and  the  rocks  and  islets  which  surround  it  in  every  direction. 

The  "  Race  of  Alderney"  lies  between  the  south  end  of  the  island  and  Cape  La 
Hogue,  the  extremity  of  the  Normandy  peninsula.  The  width  of  the  channel  is 
about  seven  miles,  and  it  affords  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships ;  but 
in  stormy  weather  it  is  very  dangerous.  The  «*  Swinge"  is  on  the  north  side,  l^etween 
Alderney  and  another  island  called  Berhou.  Mr.  Inglis,  who  visited  Aldemey  from 
Guernsey,  says :  "  The  sun  was  setting  before  we  entered  the  Swinge.  As  it  eot 
lower  the  boatmen  tugged  the  harder  at  their  oars,  anxious,  as  they  said,  to  malce 
Aldemey  before  dark — not  on  their  account,  but  on  mine;  for,  supposing  I  had 
heard  a  good  deal  of  the  dangers  of  Alderney,  they  probably  concluded  that  I  was 
not  perfectly  at  my  ease,  and  they  kept  now  and  then  repeating  to  me,  in  their  own 
indifferent  French.  '  Monsieur,  jour  et  nuit,  c'est  la  m^me  chose  pour  nous' — [day 
and  night,  it  is  all  the  same  for  us  1 — that  was  to  say,  that  they  knew  the  navigation 
so  well,  that  it  signified  nothing  whether  it  was  dark  or  light  when  they  got  into  the 
Swinge.  For  my  part,  never  having  seen  the  Swinge,  I  felt  no  great  dread  of  it; 
and  it  vras  so  calm,  and  mild,  and  beautiful,  that  darkness  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
anything  of  terror  in  it. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  we  made,  it  fell  almost  dark  before  we  reached 
the  coast ;  and  when  we  entered  the  Swinge  there  was  just  light  enough  to  see  that 
its  dangers  had  not  been  exagerated.  Suddenly,  from  the  calmest  water  we  were 
plunged  into  an  ugly,  plashy  sea  ;  dancing  and  breaking  as  if  there  were  rocks  not  a 
foot  from  the  surface.  I  was  just  able  to  see  that  in  some  places  there  were  cur^ 
rents  like  cataracts,  and  in  others  singular  wide  hollows  and  eddies,  like  whirlpools ; 
while  at  no  great  distance  I  could  perceive  the  black  heads  of  rocks,  appearing  and 
disappearing  as  the  swell  of  the  troubled  sea  rose  and  fell  among  them ;  and  still 
the  noatmen  continued  their  solitary  sentence, '  jour  et  nuit,  c'est  la  m^me  chose 
pour  nous.'  It  soon  became  as  darx  as  it  is  on  any  March  moonless  night ;  but  I 
felt  secure  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  boatmen ;  and  about  an  hour  after  dark, 
something  black  and  square  and  high  appeared  on  our  bow,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  back  of  the  harbor,  which  we  soon  alter — but  apparently  with  great  straining  at 
the  oars — sately  entered ;  and  from  what  the  boatmen  now  told  me,  I  had  reason  to 
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congratulate  myself,  not  on  an  escape  from  danger,  for  I  do  not  suppose  there  was 
any,  but  from  considerable  inconvenience.  Owing  to  our  protracted  voyage,  the  tide 
had  already  began  to  turn ;  and  if  we  had  been  half  an  hour  later,  or  had  not  been 
favored  by  a  light  breeze  which  sprang  up  when  it  fell  dark,  no  efforts  could  have 
carried  us  into  Aldemey ;  and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  submitted  to  be 
carried  a^ain  through  the  Swinge,  and  to  have  passed  the  night  as  we  best  could." 

The  climate  of  Aldemey  is  mild  and  healthy,  though  from  its  more  northerly  po- 
sition it  is  more  exposed  than  the  other  islands  to  the  northeast  winds  that  sweep  the 
channel ;  ''  there  is  scarcely  a  rood  of  land  throughout  the  island  that  is  not  exposed 
to  every  wind  that  blows ;"  fos^s,  too,  are  not  unfrequent  The  soil  is  sandy,  gritty,' 
and  gravelly,  round  the  coast,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  very  fertile,  producing  excellent 
com  and  the  best  kind  of  potatoes,  much  superior  to  those  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  In 
the  meadows  they  grow  rye-grass  and  clover,  which  give  excellent  milk  and  butter. 
The  grass  lands  occupy  aoout  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  island.  The  land  is  gen- 
erally elevated,  but  consists  both  of  hi^h  and  low  tracts ;  a  good  supply  of  excellent 
water  is  procured  in  every  part  of  the  island. 


CHAPTER    X. 
THE  SCENERY  OF  WALES. 

Wales  has  already  been  described  as  a  moimtainous  region,  the  chief  peaks  of 
which  somewhat  exceed  3,000  feet  in  height.  It  is  visited  by  tourists  from  ail  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  the  picturesque  scenery  with  which  it  abounds,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  district  or  North  Wales.  Its  hollows  or  vales  contain  none 
of  those  beautiful  expanses  of  water  which  mix  such  soilness  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
Cumbrian  scenery,  but  are  traversed  by  impetuous  rivers  and  torrents,  according  with 
the  precipitous  and  savage  character  of  the  landscape.  The  vales  of  North  Wales 
are  deeper  and  narrower  than  those  of  South  Wales ;  these  expand  in  many  instan- 
ces into  broad  plains,  affording  scope  for  the  operations  of  the  agriculturist,  and  for 
the  building  ot  towns  and  villages. 

Among  the  rivers  of  Wales,  the  Wye  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  course, 
and  the  picturesque  scenery  presented  by  its  banks.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the 
mountain  of  Plyniimmon,  a  mountain  or  South  Wales,  which  is  about  2,462  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  on  the  verge  of  Cardiganshire  and  Montgom 
ery shire,  and  gives  birth  to  five  rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Severn, 
and  the  most  beautiful  the  Wye.  The  sources  of  the  Sevem  and  Wye  (like  thr 
fountain-heads  of  those  grander  streams,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine)  are  close  to  each 
other,  and,  after  pursuing  opposite  courses,  their  waters  meet,  and  roll  into  the  ocean 
together. 

For  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery  on  its  banks,  there  is  no  river  in  Eng- 
land at  all  comparable  with  the  Wye,  nor  do  we  believe,  notwithstanding  the  supe- 
riority of  some  of  them  in  point  of  size,  that  there  is  a  single  river  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  that  can  boast  such  scenes  of  alternate  grandeur,  gracafulness,  and  pasto- 
ral beauty — such  an  unintermpted  chain  of  exquisite  landscapes  as  occurs  on  the 
Wye  all  the  way  from  Goodricn  castle  to  Chepstow  castle. 

It  is  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  the  Wye  has  become  at  all  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  scenery.  About  the  middle  of  last  century.  Dr.  John 
Egerton,  who  was  afterward  bishop  of  Durham,  was  collated  bv  his  father  to  the 
rectory  of  Ross,  in  which  pleasant  town,  situated  on  the  bank  or  the  river,  and  just 
at  the  point  where  the  beautiful  scenerv  begins,  the  doctor  resided  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  taste,  and  baa  a  lively  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  soci- 
ety amid  the  beautiful  scenery  of  his  neighborhood.  His  chief  delight  was  to  invite 
his  friends  and  connexions,  who  were  persons  of  high  rank,  to  pay  him  summer  vis- 
its at  Ross,  and  then  to  take  them  down  the  Wye,  which  Hyer,  the  **  Pleased  Vaga 
echoing  through  its  winding  bounds,"  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Ross,  had 
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derired  an  interest  from  the  rerses  of  Pope.  To  this  end  Dr.  Egerton  bnUt  a  pleas- 
ure-boat ;  and  year  aAer  year  excursions  were  made,  until  it  became  fashionable  to 
visit  the  Wye.  The  poet  Gray,  too,  remarks :  "  My  last  summer  tour  was  through 
Worcestersnire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Shropshire, 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in  the  kingdom.  The  very  principal  light,  and 
capital  feature  of  my  journey,  was  the  river  Wye,  which  I  descended  in  a  boat  for 
nearly  forty  miles,  from  Ross  to  Chepstow.  Its  banks  are  a  succession  of  nameless  . 
beauties.^  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  last  happy  moments  Gray  knew  in  this 
world  were  spent  upon  the  Wye ;  for  a  few  months  after  we  find  him  a  prey  to  ill 
health  and  despondence,  complaining  of  an  incurable  cou^h,  of  the  irksomeness  of 
his  employment  at  Cambridge,  and  of*'  mechanical  low  spirits;"  and  he  died  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer. 

Descending  from  the  lofty  sides  of  Plynlimmon,  the  Wye,  at  first  an  insigniBcant 
stream,  flows  on  in  a  southerly  direction,  traversing  the  county  of  Radnor,  which  it 
divides  from  Brecon.  For  the  first  ten  miles,  or  as  far  as  Llangerrig,  the  country 
has  little  to  recommend  it,  being  naked  and  dreary,  with  brown  peat-covered  hills 
ia  the  distance ;  but  from  Llangerrig  to  Rhayader  (a  distance  of  twelve  miles)  the 
sceneij  is  rather  romantic,  the  river  being  flanked  by  bold  rocks,  and  ronning  over 
a  declining  irregular  bed,  in  a  succession  of  falls  or  rapids.  At  Rhayader,  which  is 
in  itself  a  curious,  romantic  specimen  of  the  small  towns  of  Wales,  the  river  com- 
mences to  be  very  picturesque,  and  there  is  a  fine  view  of  it  from  the  bridge  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  where  it  falls  over  a  ledffe  of  rocks  and  forms  some  deep  and 
dark  pools,  after  which  it  tears  its  way  through  white  rocks  and  crags  into  a  some- 
what open  and  spacious  bed.  Near  to  this  spot  the  Wye  receives  two  tributary 
streams — the  Eilon  and  the  Ython — which  materially  increase  its  importance ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  valley  between  Rhayader  and  Bualth,  or  Builth,  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen miles,  is  singularly  romantic.  The  road  lies  for  the  most  part,  close  to  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  and  affords  the  most  favorable  views  of  the  lofty  banks,  the  rocky 
channel,  and  the  winding,  devious  course  of  the  river.  At  one  point  a  grand  mass, 
called  the  Black  tnountau,  seems  to  choke  up  the  vale  and  deny  all  passage  to  the 
Wye,  which  runs  rapidly  toward  it ;  but  just  as  the  river  reaches  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  it  mrns  towara  the  north,  and,  after  openinc^  an  unexpected  narrow  pafr* 
sage,  it  expands  into  a  broad  picturesque  bay,  a  little  above  Buahn.  From  this  old 
town,  which  is  entered  by  crossing  a  long  and  rather  rude  stone  bridge,  the  views  of 
water,  wood,  mountains,  and  plain,  are  fine  and  extensive.  The  town  itself  has  an 
essentially  Welsh  character ;  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  Welsh  his- 
tory took  place  in  its  neighborhood.  It  was  here,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  that 
the  celebrated  hero  Llewellin  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  1282,  by  the  army  of 
Edward  I. 

The  road  from  Bualth  to  Hay  afibrds  some  fine  prospects  of  the  Wye,  though  it 
does  not  always  lie  near  to  the  bed  of  that  river.  On  approaching  Hay  the  scenery 
loses  much  of  its  picturesque  wildness — mountains  and  rocks  begin  to  disappear,  neat 
villas  and  country-houses  occur  freauently.  The  town  of  the  Hay,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Welsh  Hay,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  in  part  very  picturesque. 
There  is  a  tower  with  the  gateway  of  an  old  castle  finely  covered  with  ivy,  and,  in 
the  rear  m  the  church,  there  are  some  slight  vestiges  of  fortifications  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Roman.  A  little  below  the  Hay  the  Wye  bends  to  the  east,  and  enters 
the  beautiful  plains  of  Herefordshire  with  a  slow  and  majestic  pace.  Having  trav- 
elled sixty  miles  from  its  source  in  Plynlimmon,  and  received  numerous  tributary 
streams,  it  has  here  the  appearance  of  an  important  river ;  but  the  bed  is  broad  and 
shallow,  and  no  kind  of  vessel  is  seen  upon  it  before  reaching  the  city  of  Hereford. 
About  two  miles  below  the  Hay,  and  close  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  stands  an  old 
castle,  partly  surrounded  by  woods.  This  was  the  birthplace  of  the  fair  Rosamond, 
of  whom  the  old  chroniclers  and  poets  made  so  much,  and  of  whose  real  history  so 
very  little  is  known.  The  antique  building  is  called  Clifibrd  castle,  and  forms  a  good 
feature  in  a  very  pleasinff  landscape.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Wye,  from  the  Hay 
to  Hereford,  is  highly  cultivated  and  pretty,  but  devoid  of  grandeur. 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Hereford,  which  has  a  singular  air  of  tranquillity  and  of  the 
olden  times  throughout,  the  tourist  may  spend  a  delightful  hour  or  two  in  examininff 
the  fine  Gothic  cathedral.  There  are  some  pleasant  promenades  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  particularly  one  on  a  quay  immediately  above  the  Wye,  which  is  here  a 
quiet,  stately  river,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  brawling  mountain  torrent  which  it 
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is  aboYe  Rhavader,  or  the  foamiog,  impetuous  stream  it  is  abotre  Bualtb.  About 
miles  below  Hertfford  it  receives  the  river  Lug,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  t¥ro 
streams  there  is  a  curious  elevation,  called  Marclay  hill,  which  seems  to  have  been 
thrust  up  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth,  like  the  Monte  Nuovo,  in  Italy,  that  sud- 
denly rose  out  of  and  almost  entirely  filled  up  the  Lucrine  lake.  According  to  Cam- 
den, for  tliree  days  together  did  Marclay  hill  "  shove  its  prodigious  body  forward, 
with  a  horrible  roaring  noise,  and,  overturning  everything  in  its  way,  raised  itself,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  all  beholders,  to  a  higher  place."  In  volcanic  countries 
such  phenomena  are  not  rare,  and  sometimes,  mstead  of  protrusions  and  ascents, 
there  are  descents,  which  are  equally  curious.  In  the  province  of  Apulia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  ther^  is  a  hill  that  slid  down  into  the  plain,  carrying  with  it, 
without  much  damage,  a  small  town  that  stood  on  its  summit.  Even  the  church- 
tower,  the  highest  building  in  the  place  was  not  overturned  by  the  locomotion. 

Although  the  road  only  now  and  then  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  Wye,  all  the  coun- 
try between  Hereford  and  Ross  is  varied  by  swelling  hills,  hop-grounds,  orchards, 
and  woods,  and  is  lovelv  in  the  extreme. 

On  entering  the  small  quiet  town  of  Ross,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  everything  reminds  one  of  honest  John 
Kyrle,  whom  Pope  has  immortalized,  and  the  eye  is  attracted  to  the  church  and  the 
'*  heaven-directed  spire,"  to  the  trees  be  planted,  to  the  causeway  he  laid  down,  and 
to  the  rest  of  his  useful  and  honorable  labors.  Indeed,  spending  a  day  at  this  pleasp> 
ant  town  is  like  spending  a  day  with  the  **Man  of  Ross'*  himself,  for  we  are  re- 
minded of  him  whichever  way  we  turn,  and  the  inhabitants  have  most  religiously 
cherished  his  memory,  and  all  the  little  circumstances  and  anecdotes  relating  to  him. 
Near  to  the  decent,  quiet  inn  where  we  staid,  there  stands  the  house  he  built  him- 
self and  inhabited ;  and  in  the  clubroom  of  another  little  inn  in  the  town  they  pre- 
serve the  good  man's  arm-chair.  John  Eyrie's  fame  was  acquired  by  tlie  judicious 
employment  of  a  small  fortune  in  works  of  public  utility,  and  those  works  are  fairlv 
set  down,  and  without  exaggeration,  in  Pope's  well-known  and  admirable  lines,  ai* 
though,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  it  is  probable  that  his  "  five  hundred  pounds  a-year" 
did  not  pay  for  all  those  improvements  and  charities,  and  that  through  his  example, 
his  known  integrity,  and  active  benevolence,  his  wealthier  neighbors  were,  in  some 
instances,  induced  to  join  their  purses  with  his  for  the  public  good  and  the  ornament 
of  their  town. 

In  his  time,  the  country  round  Ross,  which  in  the  twelfth  century  was  a  forest  in- 
terspersed with  marshes,  and  swarming  with  wild  boars  and  wolves,  was  greatly 
wanting  in  trees,  and  Kyrle  directed  his  energies  to  the  supplying  of  this  deficiency. 
He  planted  a  vast  number  of  elms  in  the  churchyard  and  glebe,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
church  he  laid  out  a  beautiful  avenue,  which  is  called  the  "  Prospect,"  or  **  The  Man 
of  Ross's  Walk."  It  is  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  val- 
ley, and  the  river,  and  the  hills  beyond.  It  is  said  of  him  in  King's  "  Anecdotes," 
that  y  be  had  a  singular  taste  for  prospects;  and  by  a  vast  plantation  of  elms,  wj^ich 
he  disposed  of  in  a  fine  maimer,  he  has  made  one  of  the  most  entertaining  scenes  the 
county  of  Hereford  afibrds.  Through  the  midst  of  the  valley  below  runs  the  Wye, 
which  seems  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  county ;  but,  like  a  hare  that  is  uuvUling  to 
leave  her  habitation,  makes  a  hundred  turns  and  doubles."  ^ 

Within  the  church  is  still  shown  the  pew  where  the  good  man  sat  for  so  many 
years,  and  which,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  has  never  been  altered  or  touched 
during  the  several  alterations  the  church  has  since  undergone.  Two  slight  elm  trees 
grow  inside  of  the  churchy  and  indeed  within  the  pew,  partially  curtaining  with  their 
foliage  the  tall  arched  window  that  opens  upon  it.  The  local  legend  is,  that  some 
years  ago  a  rector  impiously  cut  down  some  of  John  Kyrle's  dear  elms  that  stood  in 
the  churchyard,  outside  of  the  window,  and  opposite  the  pew,  and  that  thereupon,  as 
if  determined  to  show  their  affection  for  their  planter,  some  roots  threw  out  fresh 
shoots,  which,  penetrating  the  church-wall,  grew  up  over  the  very  seat  he  used  to 
occupy.  The  legend,  at  aU  events,  is  pretty,  and  there  are  the  trees  growing  in  the 
churcn,  and  their  light  ffreen  leaves  gracefully  extending  over  the  pew,  to  answer  for 
its  veracity.  The  people  who  now  show  the  interior  of  the  church  seem  to  regard 
the  trees  as  miractuous  and  sacred  objects,  and  they  will  probably  be  lei\  to  grow  un- 
molested in  the  aisle,  until  their  size  becomes  inconvenient  and  requires  trimming. 

In  Pope's  time,  John  Kyrle  lay  "  without  a  monument,  inscription  stooe ;"  •but  in 
1776,  Lady  Betty  Duplin  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose,  and  his  name  is  now 
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recorded  in  a  simvh  inscription,  but  in  gold  letters,  on  a  marble  tablet,  over  which 
is  placed  that  otner  doubtM  adjunct  of  monumental  fame,  a  tolerably  "  bad  bust.** 
The  memory  of  honest  John  did  not  require  these  things  to  preserve  it,  but  they  will 
do  it  no  harm,  and  they  proceeded  from  laudable  motives. 

In  the  comer  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a  curious  old  stone  cross,  commemorating 
the  ravages  of  the  plague — that  fearful  disorder  from  which  all  have  been  so  long 
exempt. 

A  linle  behsw  the  town  of  Roes,  on  the  Tight  bank  of  the  river,  stand  the  ruins  of 
Wilton  castle,  the  history  or  name  of  whose  baronial  founders  we  forget  or  overlook 
in  oar  respect  for  a  remarkable  man  who  once  held  possession  of  it,  and  who  left  it, 
with  the  rich  estates  adjoining,  to  a  public  charity  oi  the  best  kind.  This  man  was 
Thomas  Guv,  the  founder  of  Guy's  hospital,  in  London.  The  estate  of  Wilton  cas- 
tle was  left  by  him  to  that  establishment. 

A  few  yards  lower  down,  the  Wye  passes  under  Wilton  bridge,  the  arches  and 
piers  of  which  are  of  curious  construction,  and  were  first  built  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
leenth  century.  So  far,  and  indeed  for  a  mile  or  two  farther,  the  scenery  of  the  Wye, 
iacluding  the  view  of  Ross,  with  its  steeple,  its  terraces,  and  trees,  is  only  pretty  and 
graceful ;  but,  on  approaching  Goodrich  castle,  it  becomes  bolder  and  grander.  On 
either  side,  the  banks  begin  to  rise  into  lofty  precipices,  or  wooded  hills,  of  the  no- 
blest forms;  and  the  sudden  turns  and  windings  of  the  stream,  every  minute  bring 
unexpected  and  startling  objects  in  sight,  and  give  a  new  aspect  and  character  to  the 
features  of  the  scene  already  passed.  At  the  very  point  where  a  massy  ivy-covered 
,  rum  and  an  antique-looking  castellated  building  are  most  desirable,  we  nnd  the  ruins 
of  Goodrich  castle,  and — that  admirable  imitation  of  the  antique — the  mansion  of 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  called  Goodrich  court.  As  we  approach  this  point,,  which  is 
about  four  miles  below  Ross,  the  river  expands,  and  forms  a  sort  of  bay ;  and  on  the 
right  bank,  on  a  lofty-wooded  eminence,  which  projects  as  a  promontory,  stand  the 
ruins  and  the  mansion. 

The  ascent  to  the  old  castle,  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  steep ;  but  the  path  lies, 
for  the  best  part,  through  a  pleasant  wood,  and  every  resting-place  offers  a  delightful 
view.  The  castle  itself  presents  grand  and  imposing  masses  of  masonry  of  dinerent 
periods  of  architecture.  The  keep,  which  is  the  most  ancient  part,  is  m  the  Saxon 
style ;  but  there  are  evident  signs  of  alterations  and  improvements  of  a  much  later 
age;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  which  seems  to  have  been  successively  en* 
Urged,  we  trace  the  Tudor  style.  The  history  of  the  place  is  not  well  preserved  ; 
but  there  was  a  castle  here  (consisting  probably  of  the  Keep  and  little  else)  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  9Md  the  last  additions  to  it  should  seem  to  have  been  made  in 
the  time  of  Henry  vIL  During  the  great  civil  war,  it  was  the  scene  of  desperate 
contention.  It  was  pccupied  in  the  first  instance  for  the  parliament,  but  was  after- 
ward seized  and  garrisoned  for  Charles  L  by  Sir  Richard  Lingen.  It  was  retaken 
by  the  parliamentarians  under  Colonel  Birch,  after  some  hard  fighting,  at  the  begin- 
lung^f  August,  1646,  being  the  last  castle  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Pen- 
dennis,  that  held  out  for  the  king.  During  the  siege,  it  suffered  considerably  from 
the  mortar-pieces,  eranadoes,  and  ''  the  great  iron  culverin"  of  the  assailants,  and,  in 
the  month  of  March  following,  it  was  ordered  by  parliament,  **  that  Goodrich  castle 
should  be  ffitally  disgarrisoned  and  slighted"  (that  is,  destroyed).  From  the  im'> 
mense,  and  in  some  parts  almost  perfect,  masses  that  remain,  we  may  judge  that  the 
people  employed  on  this  work  of  destruction  were  sparing  of  their  labor  and  gun- 
powder ;  and  we  are  happy  that  it  should  have  been  so,  as  they  have  left  us  a  fine 
niin— just  ruined  enough  to  be  picturesque,  and  sufficiently  entire  to  attract  and  mt- 
ify  curiosity  in  the  examination  of  its  arrangement  and  details.  Whether  seen  from 
the  water  below,  or  from  the  hillside,  being  taken  in  connexion  with  the  river,  the 
voods,  and  the  rocks,  it  is  a  beautiful  object.  From  the  battlements  of  one  of  the 
towers  there  is  a  glorious  view. 

The  winding  river  now  leads  through  scenes  of  constantly  changing  and  increasing 
beauty  and  magnificence.  For  some  time  Goodrich  castle  remains  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape,  for  the  Wye  here  makes  a  remarkably  bold  sweep,  going 
completely  roipid  the  wooded  headland,  and  returning,  as  it  were,  upon  the  castle  in 
another  direction.  Another  sudden  turn  brings  full  in  view  the  magnificent  forest  of 
pean,  and  the  romantic  spire  of  Ruer-Dean  church  rising  among  the  trees.  Here 
both  hanks  are  lofty  and  steep,  and  both  woody ;  but  the  woods  on  the  left  bank  are 
mtermingled  with  rocks.    Villages  in  the  most  beautiful  situations,  rural  churches. 
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and  scattered  cottages,  now  begin  to  peep  more  frequently  from  the  hills  upon  the 
river  that  reflects  and  multiplies  them. 

Two  miles  below  Welsh  bicknor,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  and  in  Gloucester- 
shire, there  is  another  village,  called  English  Bicknor,  and  near  to  that  point  the 
sublime  rocks  of  Coldwejl  present  themselves  with  wonderful  effect.  There  the  river 
forms  a  beautiful  little  bav,  and  passengers  can  land  on  some  rocks  and  greensward, 
and  contemplate  at  their  leisure  a  scene  which  we  have  seldom  seen  surpassed,  and 
which  is  called  'Mhe  first  grand  scene  on  the  Wye."  Our  engraving  will  give 
some  notion,  however  imperfect,  of  this  remarkable  spot.  Continuing  the  navigation, 
we  come  to  Hunt's  Holm  Roye,  where  a  picturesque  parish  churcTi  stands  on  the 
river's  brink.  On  account  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  this  place,  which  is 
only  one  mile  from  Goodrich  by  land,  is  rather  more  than  seven  by  water.  The 
cheerful  village  of  Whitechurch,  backed  by  the  bold  hills  called  the  Great  and  Little 
Doward  is  next  seen,  and  passing  oiher  spots  and  objects  of  beauty  too  numerous 
even  to  name,  we  next  come  to  Symond's  Yatand  the  New  Wen,  which  is  generally 
called  "the  second  grand  scene  on  the  Wve."  At  Symond's  Yat  we  landed  an3 
climbed  up  a  towering  rocky  promontory  of  great  height,  which  (while  seen  from 
below,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  objects  met  with)  affords  the  finest  of  all  the  views 
of  the  mazes  of  the  Wye,  and  a  magnificent  landward  prospect  over  the  counties  of 
Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Monmouthshire.  Here  the  turrets  of  Goodrich, 
from  which  we  had  been  wandering  so  long,  again  showed  themselves.  At  our  feet, 
on  the  shelving  banks  of  the  river  far  below  us,  are  some  iron  forges  and  limekilns, 
the  ascending  smoke  of  which  produced  a  singular  effect,  which  we  might  almost 
call  solemn. 

Descending  from  this  grand  height,  we  come  to  the  New  Weir,  where  the  river 
assumed  another  character.  Hitherto  it  has  moved  with  a  tolerably  slow,  quiet  pace, 
but  here  it  roars  and  foams  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  and  becomes  for  some  hundreds  of 
yards  a  rapid,  or  a  succession  of  little  falls.  The  scenery,  particularly  on  the  left 
bank,  assumes  its  grandest  characters.  These  are  craggy  and  weather-beaten  walls 
of  sandstone,  of  gigantic  dimension,  perpendicular  or  overhanging,  projecting.abruptly 
from  amid  oaks,  and  hung  with  rich  festoons  of  ivy.  The  rain  and  storms  of  ages 
have  beaten  and  washed  them  into  such  fantastic  forms,  that  they  appear  like  some 
caprice  of  human  art.  Castles  and  towers,  amphitheatres  and  fortifications,  battle- 
ments and  obelisks,  mock  the  wanderer,  who  fancies  himself  transported  into  the 
ruins  of  a  city  of  some  extinct  race.  Some  of  these  picturesque  masses  are  at  times 
loosened  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  fall  thundering  from  rock  to  rock,  with  a 
terrific  plunge  into  the  river. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  trip  from  Symond's  Yat  to  Monmouth,  rocks  and  sub- 
limity fipve  place  to  more  gentle  declivities,  and  to  mild  beauties  that  partake  of  the 
pastoral  character.  Cattle  are  sprinkled  on  green  ledges  above  the  river :  in  some 
places  the  meadow  shelves  down  to  the  brink,  allowing  the  cows  to  stand  and  cool 
themselves  in  the  stream,  and  flocks  of  white  sheep  lend  beauty  and  poetry  to  the 
middle  distance.  The  whole  valley  of  the  river  moreover  opens,  the  hills  recede, 
and  the  river  makes  longer  reaches. 

Monmouth,  '<  the  delight  of  the  eye,  and  thevery  seat  of  pleasure,"  stands  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Monnow  with  the  Wye,  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  that  throws 
out  the  houses  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  gives  a  fine  elevated  platform 
for  the  church  with  its  toill  steeple.  It  is  surrounded  by  smiling  declivities  and  gently- 
swelling  hills,  that  are  mostly  covered  from  the  water*s  edge  to  the  summit,  with 
pleasant  little  woods,  or  laid  out  in  corn-fields  or  pasture-meadows.  The  interior  of 
picturesque  towns  is  not  always  the  most  comfortable.  Monmouth,  however,  has  a 
broad  and  handsome  street,  a  capacious  market-place,  and  seems  clean  and  neat 
throughout  The  remains  of  the  priory,  with  an  apartment  they  pretend  was  the 
smdy  of  that  splendid  romancer  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  old  Saxon  church  of  St 
Thomas,  near  the  Monnow  bridge,  and  particularly  the  low,  sombre,  round-arched 
interior  of  that  church,  will  agreeably  occupy  an  hour  or  two  within  the  town. 

From^the  summit  of  the  Kymin  rock,  which  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  ' 
and  is  situated  partly  in  Monmouthshire  and  partly  in  Gloucestershire,  there  is  another 
extensive  and  beautiful  view,  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  obtained  on 
Symood's  Yat  This  variety,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  Wye.  From 
Rose  to  the  river's  mouth,  the  character  of  the  scenery  is  scarcely  ever  the  same 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    On  the  centre  of  the  Kymin,  overhanging  the  town  of 
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Moamouth  and  the  river,  there  is  a  circular  parilion,  like  an  embattled  tower,  which 
is  made  eas^  of  access  by  means  of  a  walk  which  winds  gently  up  the  acclivity. 

A  little  below  the  town,  the  Monnow  flows  into  the  Wye  with  a  full  stream.  For 
some  distance  the  banks  are  low,  and  fine  green  meadows  shelve  from  the  hills  to 
the  water-side ;  and  then  the  banks  ai^in  become  bold,  rocks  protrude,  and  woods 
appear  on  either  side.  Troy  house,  with  a  solemn  forest  near  it,  the  romantic  church 
of  Penalt,  the  scattered  village  of  Red-brook,  with  its  iron-forges  and  its  tin-works. 
White-brook,  with  its  paper-mills,  Pen-y-van  Hill,  Big's  Weir-house,  with  the 
church  and  the  ruins  or  the  castle  of  St.  Briaval  in  the  distance,  are  among  the 
beautiful  features  of  this  changinf^  picture.  In  some  parts  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
roughened  and  straitened  by  shelves  and  projecting  rocks,  which  produce  ripples, 
and,  here  and  there,  miniature  falls  and  rapids.  A  barge  or  two,  making  their  way 
against  the  stream,  had  to  tack  and  manoeuvre  in  a  curious  manner.  In.several  places 
these  shelves  of  rock  lie  right  across  the  river,  like  artificial  weirs,  having  very  little 
water  over  them.  At  Big*s  Weir,  where  the  current  is  very  rapid,  the  river  eddies 
over  fragments  of  rock,  which  leave  only  a  narrow  open  space  for  the  passasre  of 
boats.  Near  to  this  place,  a  new  and  very  graceful  bridge,  called  Big's  Weir- 
bridge,  spans  the  river  with  a  single  arch.  The  road  from  Chepstow  to  Monmouth, 
which  runs  partly  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  other,  is  connected  by 
this  bridge.  From  this  point  a  fine  bold  reach,  with  Tiddenham-chase  hill  rising 
nobly  in  front,  leads  to  the  lovel)r  hamlet  of  Lando^o,  which  is  situated  on  a  small 

Elain  on  the  right  bank,  tufted  with  woods,  and  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty 
ills.  The  little  church  peeps  out  beautifully  from  amid  the  trees  upon  the  river, 
which  there  forms  a  smooth  and  capacious  bay.  Taken  altogether,  this  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  scenes  upon  the  Wye. 

Below  this  point  the  Wye  becomes  a  tide-river,  and  loses  one  of  its  great  beauties, 
which  is  the  purity  and  transparency  of  its  waters. 

A  little  farther,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  populousvillageof  Brook's  Weir 
presents  a  scene  where  utility  unites  with  beauty.  A  number  of  white,  comfortable- 
looking  cottages,  and  elegant  little  villas,  scattered  about  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood, 
prove  the  prosperity  of  the  place.     Soon  after  passing  Brook's  Weir,  you  round  the 

?oint  of  Lyn  Weir,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  reach,  one  sees  the  glorious  ruins  of 
'intern  abbeVi  and  the  white-walled  village  of  Tintern,  partially  embosomed  in 
trees  and  backed  by  beautifully-shaped  hills,  wooded  to  their  summits.  Had  the 
Wye  nothing  else  to  boast  of  than  Tintern  abbey  and  Chepstow  castle,  which  the 
German  tourist  declares  to  be  '*  the  most  beautiful  ruins  in  the  world,"  it  ought  to 
attract  travellers  from  far  and  near. 

From  the  length  of  the  nave,  the  height  of  the  walls,  the  aspiring  form  of  the 
pointed  arches,  and  the  size  of  the  east  window,  which  closes  the  perspective,  the 
first  impressions  are  those  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  But  as  these  emotions  sub- 
side, and  we  descend  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  to  the  examination  of  the 
parts,  we  are  no  less  struck  with  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  the  lightness  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  delicacy  of  the  ornaments :  we  feel  that  ele^nce  is  its  charac- 
teristic, no  less  than  grandeur,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  combination  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime. 

The  church  was  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  cathedral,  and  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  Gothic  architecture  in  its  greatest  purity.  The  roof  is  fallen  in,  and  the 
whole  ruin  is  open  to  the  sky,  but  the  shell  is  enure,  and  the  pillars  are  standing, 
except  those  which  divided  the  nave  from  the  northern  aisle,  and  their  simation  is 
marKed  by  the  remains  of  the  bases.  The  four  lofty  arches  which  supported  the 
tower,  sprmg  high  in  the  air,  reduced  to  narrow  rims  of  stone,  yet  still  preserving 
their  originid  form.  The  arches  and  pillars  of  the  choir  and  transept  are  complete ; 
the  shapes  of  all  the  windows  may  be  still  discriminated,  and  the  frame  of  the  west 
window  is  in  perfect  preservation ;  the  design  of  the  tracery  is  extremely  elegant, 
and  when  decorated  with  painted  glass,  must  have  produced  a  fine  effect.  Critics 
who  censure  this  window  as  too  broad  for  its  height,  do  not  consider  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  a  particular  object,  but  to  harmonize  with  the  general  plan ;  and  had 
the  architect  diminished  the  breadth,  in  proportion  to  the  height,  the  grand  effect  of 
the  perspective  would  have  been  considerably  lessened. 

The  general  form  of  the  east  window  is  entire,  but  the  frame  is  much  dilapidated ; 
it  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  choir,  and  is  divided  into  two  large  and  equal 
compartments,  by  a  slender  shaft,  not  less  than  fifly  feet  in  height,  wnich  has  an 
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appearance  of  singular  lightness,  and  in  particular  points  of  view  seems  sa^pended 
in  the  air. 

Nature  has  added  her  ornaments  to  the  decorations  of  art ;  some  of  the  windows 
are  whollr  obscured,  others  partially  shaded  with  tufts  of  ivy,  or  edged  with  lighter 
foliage ;  the  tendrils  creep  along  the  walls,  wind  round  the  pillars,  wreathe  the  cap- 
itals, or  hanging  doWn  in  clusters,  obscure  the  space  beneatn. 

Instead  of  dilapidated  fragments,  overspread  with  weeds  and  choked  with  bram- 
bles, the  floor  is  covered  with  a  smooth  turf,  which,  by  keeping  the  original  level  of 
the  church,  exhibits  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  heightens  the  effect  of  the  gray 
stone,  gives  a  relief  to  the  clustered  pillars,  and  affords  an  easy  access  to  every  part. 
Ornamented  fragments  of  the  roof,  remains  of  cornices  and  columns,  rich  pieces  of 
sculpture,  sepulchral  stones,  and  mutilated  figures  of  monks  and  heroes,  whose  ashes 
repose  within  these  walls,  are  scattered  on  the  green  sward,  and  contrast  present 
desolation  with  former  splendor. 

Although  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  not  equal  to  the  inside  view,  yet 
in  some  positions,  particularly  to  the  east,  they  present  themselves  with  consideraole 
effect  By  crossing  the  ferry,  and  walking  down  the  stream  about  half  a  mile,  the 
ruins  assume  a  new  character,  and  seem  to  occupy  a  gentle  eminence,  and  impend 
over  the  river,  without  the  intervention  of  a  single  cottage  to  obstruct  the  view. 
The  grand  east  window,  wholly  covered  with  shrubs,  and  half  mantled  with  ivy, 
rises  like  the  portal  of  a  majestic  edifice,  embowered  in  wood.  Through  this  open- 
ing, and  along  the  vista  of  the  church,  the  clusters  of  ivy,  which  twine  round  the 
pillars,  or  hang  suspended  from  the  arches,  resemble  tufts  of  trees ;  while  the  thick 
mantle  of  foliage,  seen  through  the  tracerjr  of  the  west  window,  forms  a  continua- 
tion of  the  perspective,  and  appears  like  an  interminable  forest. 

A  little  below  Tintem,  you  come  upon  Banagor  crags,  a  long,  lofty,  perpendicular, 
and  most  sublime  rampart,  bare  as  a  wall  except  where  a  few  shrubs  shoot  out,  op- 
posite to  which  the  river  is  skirted  by  narrow  slips  of  rich  pasture,  rising  into  wooded 
acclivities,  on  which  abruptly  towers  the  Wyndcliff,  a  nearlv  perpendicular  mass  of 
rock,  rudely  overhung  with  thickets,  stated  to  be  800  feet  high.  At  this  place  the 
Wye  turns  suddenly  round  the  fertile,  smiling  peninsula  of  Lancaut,  having  the  stu- 
pendous amphitheatre  of  Piercefield  cliffs  on  the  right  bank.  The  little  penin- 
sula, sloping  down  from  Tidd^nham  chase,  ends  in  pleasant  meadows  and  flats, 
where  a  few  cottages  and  a  church  show  themselves.  The  opposite  cliffs  start  up 
from  the  water's  edge,  looking  like  enormous  buttresses,  and  here  and  there  throw- 
ing out  bold,  fantastic  projections.  Twelve  of  these  projecting  rocks  have  been 
christened  by  the  country  people,  "  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  and  a  thirteenth,  which 
points  toward  the  sky,  and  has  a  rude  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  thumb,  they  call 
"  St.  Peter*s  Thumb."  The  summit  and  edge  of  these  cliffs  are  fringed  with  the 
noble  woods  and  plantations  of  Piercefield ;  and  as  we  passed  them,  approaching^ 
evening  had  shed  the  most  beautiful  harmonizing  shades  and  hues  on  their  rou^h 
sides.  Presently  the  river  again  turns,  and  then  the  grand  ruins  of  Chepstow  castle, 
rising  from  the  very  edge  of  lofty  precipices,  the  bridge,  and  part  of  the  picturesc^ue 
town  of  Chepstow,  present  themselves  in  almost  magical  combination.  The  rums 
look  more  like  the  remains  of  a  city  than  of  a  single  castle,  and  under  certain  lights, 
the  eye  looking  upward  from  the  river  does  not  readily  distinguish  them  from  the 
cliffs  on  which  they  stand,  or  perceive  where  the  rocks  end  and  the  walls  begin. 

The  venerable  castle  loses  little  of  its  sublimity  on  a  near  view,  as  its  towers, 
though  **  decayed  and  rent,"  are  still  lofty,  and  its  frowning  walls  and  battlements 
in  some  parts  almost  entire. 

The  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  fortress  at  this  commanding  point,  but 
nothing  of  their  work,  except  some  of  their  excellent  bricks,  built  up  in  the  chapel 
walls,  and  one  or  two  other  walls  of  the  castle,  is  now  visible.  The  edifice  is 
l^enerally  attributed  to  the  Normans,  who  built  it  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  and 
unproved  and  enlarged  it  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  styles  of  successive  eras 
of  architecture  are  visible  in  different  parts  of  the  extensive  bmlding,  in  the  windows 
and  doorways,  and  various  accessories,  which  were  added  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
low,  rounded  arches,  we  were  reminded  of  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  stvle.  The 
castle  stands  in  an  irregular  parallelogram,  having  the  perpendicular  clitfs  on  one 
side,  and  a  deep  moat,  with  massive  walls  flanked  with  towers,  on  the  other  sides. 
The  area  occupies  a  very  large  tract  of  grotmd,  and  19  divided  into  four  courts.  The 
grand  entrance  to  the  east  is  a  circular  arch  between  two  round  towers,  and  this 
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leads  into  the  first  court,  which  contains  the  shells  of  the  grand  hall,  kitchen,  and 
Dianjr  spacious  apartments,  retaining  a  few  melancholy  vestiges  of  baronial  splen- 
dor. A  few  of  these  rooms  are  still  inhabited,  and  the  construction  of  their  old 
chimneys  is  worthy  of  attention ;  thev  are  handsomely  decorated  on  the  outside,  and 
the  inside  is  glazea,  which  prevents  tne  accumulation  of  soot. 

At  the  soutneastem  angle  of  the  first  court,  the  round  tower,  which  was  formerly 
the  keep,  is  now  always  called  Harry  Marten's  tower,  from  the  circumstance  of  that 
old  republican  having  passed  twenty  years  of  captivity  in  it.  At  the  western  side  of 
the  court,  near  a  round  tower  callea  tne  old  kitcnen,  a  gate  gives  access  to  the  sec- 
ond court  (now  a  garden,  with  pleasant  trees  in  it),  at  the  opposite  side  of  which, 
another  gateway  leads  into  the  third  court,  and  to  a  graceful,  but  roofless  and  half- 
ruined  building,  commonly  called  the  chapel,  wherein,  though  sdmewhat  mixed  up 
with  the  old  Norman,  the  fine  Gothic  style  of  a  later  period  is  beautifully  prominent 
A  staircase  ascends  from  one  corner  of  this  court  to  the  battlements  and  towers, 
whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Wye,  and  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 
A  sallyport  opens  into  the  fourth  or  last  court,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  four,  but 
shut  in  by  a  fine  old  tower,  through  which  was  the  western  entrance  to  the  castle. 
The  interior  of  these  extensive  ruins  presents  some  grand,  and  several  beautiful  com- 
binations. Ivy  and  delicatelv-colorea  wild  flowers  profusely  decorate  the  walls,  and 
as  we  walked  along  the  battlements  under  a  bright,  cheerful  sun,  the  whole  scene 
was  rather  gentle  and  agreeable  than  gloomy  and  awful. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  other  remarkable  places  in  Wales.  The 
river  Taff  presents  in  its  course  many  spots  of  great  interest  and  of  picturesque  beau- 
ty. For  about  six  miles  below  Merthyr,  the  vale  of  Taff  is  straight,  bare,  and  dull ; 
tne  more  because  its  mountain  stream,  which  would  in  its  natural  state  impart  beauty 
and  cheerfulness,  is  drained  and  polluted  by  the  operations  of  the  mines.    We  then 


resque,  and  richly  wooded.  A  ruined  fortress,  called  Castle  Coch,  formerly  com- 
manded the  pass,  and  still  adds  dignity  to  the  landscape.  Halfway  from  Merthyr 
to  Cardiff,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  is  the  remarkable  structure  called  New 
Bridge  (in  Welsh  Pont  y  Pridd),  a  single  arch  spanning  the  rapid  current  of  the  Taff, 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  span  and  thirty-five  in  height  (see  engraving).  It  was 
■  completed  in  1755,  by  a  self-taught  country  mason,  William  Edwards,  paving  ob- 
tained credit  by  his  manual  skill,  and  by  the  ability  which  he  had  shown  in  executing 
some  buildings  rather  above  the  common  country- work,  he  undertook,  in  1746,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  the  bold  task  of  building  a  bridge  over  the  Tafi*,  at  a  spot  where 
the  river  is  broad  and  the  banks  low.  He  completed  a  very  light  and  elegant  struc- 
ture in  three  arches,  which  obtained  much  admiration,  and  gave  security  that  it 
should  stand  for  seven  years.  All  mountain  rivers  dre  subject  to  heavy  floods,  and 
the  Taff  in  rather  an  unusual  degree.  Within  three  years  of  the  completion  of  the 
bridge,  a  flood  occurred  of  extraordinary  height,  which  carried  down  trees,  hay,  &c., 
before  it  in  such  quantities,  that  they  were  caught  by  the  piers  and  formed  a  dam ; 
behind  which  the  water  accumulated  to  such  a  height  that  the  bridge  at  last  gave 
way  under  its  pressure.  Edwards  then  conceived  the  bold  design  of  spanning  the 
river  with  a  single  arch,  of  the  present  dimensions,  and  completed  it  But  the  low- 
ness  of  the  approaches,  and  the  want  of  natural  abutments  of  firm  rock,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  load  the  spring  of  the  arch  on  either  side  with  a  great  mass  of  masonry ; 
and,  before  the  parapets  were  finished,  the  pressure  on  the  haimches  drove  up  tne 
crown  of  the  arch,  and  it  fell  in.  Unshaken  in  courage,  he  renewed  the  attempt 
upon  the  same  scale,  but  lightened  the  masonry  by  perforating  it  with  three  cylin- 
drical tunnels,  nine,  six,  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  expedient  succeeded :  the 
bridge  has  stood  unshaken  since  1755,  and  the  cylindrical  apertures  have  given,  not 
only  stability,  but  also  an  air  of  great  lightness  and  elegance  to  the  structure.  It  is 
commonly  said,  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  largest  stone  arch  in  the  world  was  that  of 
the  Rial  to,  at  Venice,  ninety-eight  feet  in  span.  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of. 
the  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Nami,  a  Roman  work,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet, 
and  an  old  bridge  over  the  Allier,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire,  in  France,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  wide. 

A  few  miles  southeast  of  the  bridge,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  Caerphilly,  celebrated  for 
its  castle  ;  the  most  extensive  and  one  of  the  grandest  ruins  in  Britain.    The  great 
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1  eootmous  circular  lowers,  and  tbe  hall,  an  elegant  Gothic 
1  BereDljr  feet  by  thirlj',  are  in  the  best  preserTaiioo  ;  hui  ihe  walU  wilh  iheir 
Tatilied  corridors  yet  atand,  and  may  aiill  be  iraveised  (o  a  coneiderable  extent.   The 

'*  T^mnincr  TriW«^r"    iq  a    altarrk-r^rl    fratrmant  i^f  *  r#MLn,4  fnnr^^         AhOTC     TieBF  half  ibC 

lall  poilion  of  its  base. 


The  Leauing  Tower  of  Cnon.hilly. 

Il  bangs  eleven  aad  one  half  feel  out  of  ihe  perpendicular,  and  is  reported  lo  be  be- 
tween seventy  and  eiebty  feet  bi^h.  This  castle  is  of  very  ancieni  date.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.,  il  belonged  io  his  favorites,  the  Spencers,  and  endured  a  long  siege 
rrora  the  revolted  barons.  An  explosion,  caused  by  throwing  water  upon  itca  melied 
in  a  furnace  at  the  base,  ia  said  lo  have  reduced  ihe  leaning  lower  to  iis  present  stale. 
It  is  difficult  10  conceive  how  any  wall,  so  coavulsed,  could  remain  in  iis  present  po- 


;  yet,  nn  the  whole,  this  perhaps  is  as  plausible  an  explanation  aa  has  been 
given  of  this  singular  appearance.  The  immense  blocks  of  shattered  masonry  which 
still  cumber  tbe  interior  indicate  a  violent  ruin,  and  show  the  excellence  of  the  an- 

The  wild-looking  chain  of  hills,  which,  extending  from  the  estuary  of  the  Mawe 
to  that  of  the  Dwyr^d,  separating  this  elevated  mountain  plain  from  the  sea,  contains 
many  hidden  beauties ;  but  these  are  lo  be  sought  entirely  on  the  western  declivity. 
The  southern  portion  of  this  tract,  nearest  to  Barmouth,  has  already  been  spoken  of; 
btit  its  most  remarkable  scenery  is  to  be  found  in  two  contiguous  passes,  from  Har- 
lech inland,  which  rtm  parallel,  and  witliio  two  miles  perhaps  of  direct  distance  from 
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each  other.  The  southernmost  is  called  Drws  Ardudwy  (the  door  or  pass  of  the  land 
by  sea).  This  hollow,  seen  from  the  east,  has  indeed  the  appearance  of  a  vast  portal 
cleft  in  the  hill,  and  by  its  size  and  singular  appearance  is  distinctly  recognised  from 
the  summit  of  Cader  Idris.  The  ill-tracked  way  which  leads  through  this  pass  quits 
the  Tan  y  Bwlch  road  about  eight  miles  from  Dolgelle,  apparently  just  in  front  of 
the  opening,  and  hard  by  a  good-sized  stream,  which  seems  to  issue  from  it.  Many 
parts  of  the  level  moor  are  boggy,  and  it  is  not  verv  easy  to  distinguish  the  proper 
track.  On  reaching  the  hillside  we  meet  a  hard  patn,  said  to  be  a  Roman  roao  lead- 
ing inland  from  Harlech.  An  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  rather  more,  will  be  sufficient 
to  attain  the  head  of  the  pass,  which  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  dark  and  stem,  almost 
uncheered  by  vegetation,  and  abundantly  bestrown  with  the  shattered  fragments  of 
its  impending  rocks.  Few  scenes  in  Wales  surpass  it  in  the  grandeur  of  desolation ; 
of  the  gentler  beauties  it  has  none.  But  these  appear  as  soon  as  we  clear  the  close 
defile  m  proceeding  toward  Harlech :  the  valley  widens  and  becomes  more  fertile ; 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  way,  as  seen  under  the  misty  light  of  a  summer  moon,  is 
of  great  beauty. 

There  are  xnzny  British  remains  round  Harlech — cromlechs,  pillar-stones,  and  cir- 
cles— some  of  which  may  easily  be  seen  in  the  way  to  or  from  Drws  Ardudwy,  or 
Cwm  Bychan.  To  ascend  the  latter  valley,  it  is  necessary  to  return  some  distance 
south  ot  Harlech.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  do  so,  for  there  are  few  spots  in  the 
whole  of  Wales  which  unite  wildness  with  great  loveliness  in  so  remarkable  a  de- 
gree. The  earlier  part  of  the  walk  from  Harlech  lies  through  a  pleasant  open  country. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  glen  itself  there  is  a  tarn,  called  Llvn  Cwm  Bychan,  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  water,  from  the  edge  of  which  rises  the  steep,  black  rock  called  Carreg 
y  Saeth  (the  rock  of  the  arrow).  Proceeding  from  this  spot,  which  commands  a  most 
exquisite  view  of  the  whole  glen,  we  soon  pass  the  lake,  and  arrive  at  the  beginning 
of  the  steep  ascent  which  leads  to  Bwlcn  Tyddiad,  the  pass  over  the  hills  toward 
Trawsfynnydd.  From  the  head  of  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  will  occupy  an 
hour  or  more  of  hard  walking.  After  ascending  a  good  way,  in  passing  through  a 
gate  in  a  stone-wall,  we  come  on  what  is  little  expected  in  this  wild  place,  a  road, 
and  that  of  very  singular  construction.  It  is  a  narrow  foot  or  horse  path,  not  above 
a  yard  wide,  made  of  broad  flat  stones,  laid  so  as  to  form  regular  steps  where  the 
ascent  is  steep,  and  bordered  by  pieces  laid  edgewise  to  form  a  curbstone.  This,  like 
the  one  on  the  hillside  near  Drws  Ardudwy,  is  believed  to  be  of  Roman  construction, 
leading  inland  from  the  station  at  Harlech,  but  it  is  in  far  better  preservation,  being 
indeed  so  perfect  in  many  places,  and  for  considerable  distances,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  fifteen  centuries  to  have  elapsed  since  the  empire  of  those  who 
made  it  passed  awa)[.  There  is  no  such  vast  chasm  here  as  in  the  neighboring  pass : 
the  mountain  range  is  crossed  nearly  at  its  full  height ;  the  character,  therefore,  of 
the  ascent  is  altogether  different.  It  lies  up  a  light  and  cheerful  hillside,  with  fre- 
quent views  over  the  lovely  vale  which  we  have  quitted,  richly  clothed  with  heather 
and  other  native  mountain  plants,  and  varied  by  startling  crags,  which  increase  in 
height  and  grandeur  as  we  near  the  summit.  Here  also  the  character  is  different ; 
instead  of  being  enclosed  in  a  gloomy  hollow,  we  are  on  the  mountain-top,  with  the 
free  mountain  air  blowing  delightfully  over  us,  and  an  extensive  and  magnificent 
view,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  loftiest  hills  in  Wales,  from  Snowdon  on  the  north* 
round  by  the  Arennigs  and  Arrans  to  Cader  Idris  on  the  south.  But  all  beauty  ceases 
when  we  have  descended  but  a  short  way  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  path  across 
the  plain  loward  Trawsfynnydd  is  wearisome  and  rather  hard  to  find.  From  Uie 
summit  to  the  Dolgelle  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  village,  will  take  near  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  whole  distance  from  Harlech  by  this  circuitous  route  may 
perhaps  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles,  and  Tan  y  Bwlch  is  six  miles,  farther ;  by  the 
coast  road  it  is  but  ten  miles. 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  visited  this  spot  about  1780,  has  given  a  pleasant  account  of  the 
life  of  a  retired  Welsh  country  gentleman  of  that  day,  which  is  worth  quoting,  as  the 
description  of  a  class  of  persons  and  manners  now  extinct.    He  says : — 

"I  was  tempted  by  my  fellow-traveller  to  visit  a  near  relation  oi  his  in  his  ancient 
territories  of  Cwm  Bychan — the  venerable  Evan  Llwyd,  who,  with  his  ancestors, 
boast  of  being  lords  or  these  rocks  at  least  since  the  year  1100.  The  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  this  long  line  gave  me  the  most  hospitable  reception,  and  in  the  style  of 
an  ancient  Briton.  He  welcomed  us  with  ale  and  potent  beer,  to  wash  down  the 
Coch  yr  Wden,  or  hung  goat,  and  the  cheese,  coiikpounded  of  the  milk  of  the  cow 
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and  sheep.  The  fiimily  lay  in  their  whole  store  of  winter  provisions,  being  inacces- 
sible a  ^reat  part  of  the  season  by  reason  of  snow.  Here  they  have  lived  for  many 
generations  without  bettering  or  lessening  their  income — ^without  noisy  fame,  but 
without  any  of  its  embittering  attendants. 

"  The  mansion  is  a  true  specimen  of  an  ancient  seat  of  a  gentleman  of  Wales. 
The  furniture  rude :  the  most  remarkable  were  the  great  oatmeal  chests,  which  held 
the  essential  part  of  the  provisions. 

"  The  territories  dependant  on  the  mansion  extend  about  four  miles  each  way,  and 
consist  of  a  small  tract  of  meadow,  a  pretty  lake  swarming  with  trout,  a  little  wood, 
and  very  much  rock;  but  the  whole  forms  a  most  august  scenery.  The  naked 
mountains  envelop  his  vale  and  lake,  like  an  immense  theatre.  The  meadows  are 
divided  by  a  small  stream,  and  are  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  lake,  on  the  other  by 
his  woods,  which  skirt  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  through  which  the  river  runs,  and 
beyond  them  tumbles  from  the  heights  in  a  series  of  cataracts.  He  keeps  his  whole 
territories  in  his  own  hands,  but  distributes  his  hinds  among  the  Havadwys,  or  sum- 
mer dairy-houses  Hike  the  Swiss  chalets  in  the  upper  hills),  for  the  conveniency  of 
attending  his  flocks  and  herds.  His  ambition  once  led  him  to  attempt  draining  his 
lake,  in  order  to  extend  his  landed  property ;  but  alas !  he  onlv  gained  a  few  acres 
of  rushes  and  reeds ;  so  ^visely  bounded  his  desires,  and  saved  a  beautiful  piece  of 
water.    Stools  and  roots  of  firs  of  vast  size  are  frequently  found  near  the  lake. 

"  Among  the  mountains  which  guard  the  Cwm  is  one  called  Carreg  y  Saeih,  on 
whose  verge  is  a  great  Maen  Hir  and  Carnedd.  Saeth  signifies  an  arrow  :  so  prob- 
abtjr  the  ancient  sportsmen  here  took  their  stand  to  watch  the  passing  of  the  deer, 
which  formerly  abotmded  in  these  parts.  Nor  have  they  long  been  extinct.  A  per- 
son of  the  last  generation  informed  my  host,  that  he  had  seen  eighteen  at  once 
grazing  in  the  meadow.*' 

The  road  from  Harlech  to  Tan  y  Bwlch  is  very  pleasant.  Half  way  we  pass  two 
small  pools,  Llyn  Tecwyn  isa  (lower),  and  Llyn  Tecwyn  ucha  (upper).  Pennant 
describes  the  former  as  being  filled  with  water-lilies,  and  says  that  the  crag[s  of  shiv- 
ering slate  which  overhang  the  latter  were  enlivened  by  flocks  of  milk-white  goats. 
These  ancient  denizens  of  the  country  are  now  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen.  About  a 
mile  farther,  and  the  same  distance  from  Maentwrog,  is  Pont  V elin-rhyd  (the  bridge 
of  the  yellow  ford).  This  stream  issues  from  a  dark  narrow  valley,  and  forms  two 
fine  cascades^  the  highest  of  which  may  be  distant  perhaps  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  road :  it  is  called  Rhaiadr  Du  (the  black  fall),  a  name  which  hardly  expresses 
its  character ;  for  it  is  light,  cheerful,  and  elegant.  The  height  is  considerable,  but 
the  stream  curves  in  its  descent,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  at  once :  it  is  received  into  a  large  basin,  with  richly-wooded  sides.  The 
lower,  called  the  Raven  fall,  is  closer,  and  of  sterner  character.  Maentwrog  lies 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther.  This  village  has  its  name  from  the  stone  of  Twros^, 
a  British  saint  of  the  seventh  century,  which  stands  in  the  churchyard  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  church. 

The  beauties  of  the  vale  of  Festiniog  have  been  celebrated  by  all  tourists,  from 
Lord  Lyttleton  downward.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot,  well  watered,  richly  wooded, 
and  of  varied  surface,  with  enough  of  majesty  and  wildness  in  the  mountain  summits 
which  bound  the  view,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  softness  and  fertility,  in  which 
this  excels  perhaps  every  other  of  the  Welsh  valleys.  The  village  of  Festiniog  lies 
three  miles  or  more  from  the  head  of  the  estuary,  and  affords  a  more  central  halting 
place  than  Tan  y  Bwlch.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  inn  are  the  falls  of  the  Cyn- 
fael—the  lower  about  forty  feet  in  height,  where  the  river  rushes  in  a  broad  stream 
over  a  shelving  rock  ;  the  upper,  more  extensive  and  of  grander  character,  is  broken 
into  three  steps,  and  darkly  shadowed  by  overhanging  trees.  The  rocky  scenery  of 
the  river  is  very  fine.  Between  the  falls  is  a  columnar  crag,  called  Hu^h  Lloyd's 
palmt,  because  a  worthy  of  that  name  took  advantage  of  this  impregnable  position 
in  the  middle  of  running  waters,  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the  devil.  Under  Moelwyn, 
to  the  north  of  the  valley,  lies  a  wild  mountain  glen;  Cwm  Morthin,  well  deserving 
of  a  visit,  and  the  hills  may  be  crossed  to  Pont  Aberglaslyn  from  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley. Pennant,  who  took  this  line  on  horseback,  speaks  of  the  path  as  unusually  haz- 
ardous, but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  on  foot.  East  of  Festiniog,  on  the  road  tow- 
ard Yspytty  Evan,  Mr.  Roscoe  mentions  a  ^len  and  fall  called  Rhaiadr  Cwm,  a  wild 
cataract  descending  from  the  upland  regions  in  a  dark  ravine,  by  many  successive 
leaps.    It  must  be  a  grand  specimen  of  the  ruder  sort  of  landscape,  if  the  pencil  of 
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his  artist  bus  not  exagcrated  ite  feaiurea.    The  Toads  which  cross  the  ir 
toward  Llanrwsl  and  Bala  have  been  noticed  already. 

West  of  Tan  y  Bwlch  inn,  on  a  lofiy  emineQce,  stands  Tan  j  Bwlch  hall,  situated 
among  exiensire  woods  and  in  beautiful  grounds,  which,  by  the  obliging  pennisaion 
of  the  proprietor,  may  be  convenienily  risited  on  the  way  to  Beddgelerl.  Rhododen- 
drons and  other  exotics  here  allaia  to  unusual  size  and  beauty.  Two  miles  from 
Beddgeleri,  at  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  we  pass  into  Caemarvnnshire,  and  enter  a  defile, 
which  has  neither  companion  nor  rival  in  any  part  of  the  island ;  ihe  refusal  of  the 
Hessian  auxiliaries  to  enter  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  would  have  been  quiie  as  natu- 
ral, or  even  more  so,  here.  The  hi)la  which  environ  the  vale  of  Beddffelerl  are  cleft 
down  seven  or  eight  hundred  feel,  nearly  to  the  tide  level,  just  leaving  room  for  the 
clear  and  powerful  stream,  along  the  bank  of  which  a  road  has  been  formed,  with 
great  labor  in  the  mountain  side.  Dark,  steep,  and  craggy,  with  hardly  the  appear- 
ance of  vegetation,  a  scene  more  impressive,  especially  in  the  gloom  of  eveniag,  can 
rarely  be  found.  Along  the  western  bank  of  the  river  is  conimued  ihe  road  toward 
Treroadoc  and  Harlech,  across  the  estuary  of  Traeth  Mawr.  The  former  town  is 
of  recent  origin,  situated  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  below  the  level  of  high- 
water  :  it  takes  its  name  from  its  founder,  the  late  Mr.  Madocks,  a  gentlemaa  of 
fortune  in  this  neighborhood,  who  carried  into  the  effect  the  idea,  proposed  even  to 
far  back  as  1625,  of  embanking  these  two  ealuaries,  and  recovering  a  vast  tract  of 
fruitful  land  from  the  sea.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Roscoe  that  9,000  acres  have  been 
thus  redeemed  from  the  sea,  of  which  5,000  ate  brought  into  cultivation.  And  in 
place  of  the  former  dangerous  and  inconvenient  route  across  the  sands,  where  the 
unwary  traveller  was  liable  to  be  surprised  by  the  tides,  which  flow  with  n'eal  la- 
pidity,  the  embankment  forms  a  safe  and  short  communication  for  horse  or  foot  pa»- 
sengera  between  the  neighborhood  of  Harlech  and  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire.  To 
those  who  wish  to  visit  the  promontory  of  Llvn,  aa  that  remarkable  horn  is  called, 
which  projects  in  a  circular  sweep  between  iLe  bays  of  Cardigan  and  Caeinarvon, 
the  best  route  is  bv  Penmorfa  and  Crickeith.  There  is  little,  however,  to  attract  the 
traveller  toward  ttiis  division  of  the  country,  either  in  natural  scenery  or  architectural 
antiquities,  though  the  isle  of  Bardsey,  tying  off  the  extreme  point,  contained  a  moo- 
astery  of  great  reputed  sanctity,  and  once  boasted  the  graves  of  20,000  saints. 

Prom  Beddgelert  to  Caernarvon  (twelve  miles)  the  road  is  far  less  interesting.  It 
ascends  Nant  Colwyn,  puses  at  a  considerable  height  over  the  western  range  of 
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Snovdon,  s 

After  passbg  Llyn  y  Cader.  ,  _  , _ 

to  ihe  left  leads  lo  the  Naatlle  pools,  from  wbich  Wilson'B  celebrated  piciure  oi 
SDOwdon  was  taken.  They  lie  at  some  distance,  but  it  may  be  worth  white  for  the 
pedestrian  to  direrge  froin  Uie  hig-h  road  for  %  mile  or  more,  to  tbe  head  of  ibe  pass, 
whence  a  fine  Tiew  of  these  Email  lakes,  and  of  the  country  beyond  them,  may  be 
bad.  Lira  Cywellyn  is  a  large  piece  of  water,  grandly  stirmounied  bjr  the  heights 
of  SnowdOD.  The  first  portion  of  the  descent,  for  about  a  mile,  is  striking ;  aflet- 
ward  the  road  is  dull,  nniii  we  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Cse 


View  ot  Saowdon.  from  Llksborii. 

This  town  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riTer  Seiont,  which  issues  from  the 
lakes  of  Llanberis.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  in  appearance  and  conve- 
nience superior  to  most  Welsh  towns.  It  is  of  considerable  resort  as  a  batfaing-plaee- 
The  ancient  walls  and  gales  are  still  remaining.  The  noble  castle,  built  by  Edward 
L,  is  the  wonder  of  the  place.  It  occupies  a  space  of  more  than  six  acres,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  on  the  verge  of  the  Menai,  or  lather  of  Ibe  esiaarr  of  the 
SeionL  Its  Iof%y  walls  are  strengthened  with  octagonal  towers,  of  which  ine  most 
remarkable  is  the  Eagle  tower,  so  called  from  a  stone  Qgure  on  Ihe  battlements, 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  brought  from  the  neighboring  sia- 
tion  of  Segoniium.  A  small  aparimeni.  measuring  only  abou^  twelve  feet  by  eight, 
is  still  shown  at  Caernarvon  castle,  as  that  in  which  Edward  II.  first  saw  the  light. 
It  is  in  the  Eagle  tower,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  a  door  raised  high  above  the 
ground,  and  the  ascent  to  which  is  over  a  drawbridge.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  the 
room,  but  it  must  have  been,  in  its  best  days,  a  dark  and  comfortless  chamber,  and  it 
is  painful  to  suppose  that  the  excellent  Eleanor  of  Castile  should,  at  such  a  time, 
have  been  limited  to  the  Dccommodalions  of  so  miserable  an  abode.  If  it  was 
deemed  necessary',  for  reasons  of  slate  policy,  that  she  should  he  conveyed  lo  Wales 
when  about  to  give  birth  to  her  child,  her  banishment  to  a  slraoge,  hostile,  and  half 
savage  land, little  needed  to  have  had  its  severities  aggravated  by  imprisonment  in 
such  a  dungeon.  It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  notwithxtandin^  the  tradition 
of  the  place,  there  is  much  reason  lo  doubt  if  the  apenmeni  in  queaoon  was  really 
that  inhabited  on  ibis  occasirai  by  Queen  Eleanor.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  probable 
that  she  occupied  the  central  room  of  the  lower,  which  is  large  and  commodious, 
and  to  which  this  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  closet. 

The  vast  pile  of  Caernarvon  caaile  stands  on  an  elevated  and  rocky  site,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  town,  overlookmg  the  Meoai  strait  on  the  one  band,  and 
with  Snowdon  and  the  other  mountains  of  that  range  fronting  it  at  no  great  dis- 
tance on  the  other.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  three  of  its  sides,  and  a 
moat  has,  in  former  times,  beea  drawn  round  the  fourth.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  defended  at  intervals  by  round  towers.  The  area  enclosed  within  ibis  for- 
tification is  in  shape  an  irregular  oblong,  and  is  of  great  extent  It  was  formerly 
divided  inlo  two  courts,  the  outer  sod  the  inner ;  but,  although  the  wall  itself  is  still 
tolerably  entire,  the  buildings  in  the  interior  are  now  in  most  places  greatly  decayed. 
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and  in  some  are  mere  heaps  of  ruins.  There  are  two  principal  gates,  the  one  facing 
the  east,  the  ofher  the  west 

Beside  the  Eagle  tower,  and  that  over  the  eastern  entrance,  over  the  gateway,  in 
which  is  a  statue  of  Edward  I.,  armed  with  a  dagger,  there  are  numerous  smaller 
towers,  all  angularly-shaped,  but  of  various  figures,  some  being  five-sided,  others  six- 
sided,  and  others  having  eight  sides.  The  walls,  which  are  pierced  with  narrow 
slits,  or  loop-holes,  are  in  general  nearly  eight  feet  thick  ;  but  the  thickness  of  those 
of  the  Ea^le  tower  is  not  less  than  nine  feet  and  a  half.  The  only  staircase  that  is 
not  in  rums  is  that  in  the  Eagle  tower.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this  tower, 
over  the  Menai,  its  banks,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  is  very  beautiful.  A  fine  terrace 
extends  from  the  castle  walls,  along  the  banks  of  the  Menai. 

From  Caernarvon  to  Bangor  (nine  miles)  the  road  runs  generally  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Menai,  and  commands  a  beautiful  succession  of  landscapes.  About 
half  way,  the  woods  of  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  marouis  of  Anglesey,  on  the 
opposite  shore,  will  attract  attention.  Near  the  house  is  tne  largest  and  the  finest 
cromlech  remaining  in  Wales.  The  upper  stone,  according  to  Pennant's  measure- 
ment, is  twelve  feet  seven  inches  long,  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  thick.  A 
smaller  one  stands  close  by  it.  About  seven  miles  from  Caernarvon,  a  road  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  Menai  bridge,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  engineering 
talent  yet  in  existence.  It  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Tel- 
ford. In  1818,  this  gentleman  was  surveying  the  improvements  which  could  be 
effected  on  the  extensive  line  of  roads  from  London  to  Holyhead — the  point  of  the 
Welsh  coast  nearest  to  Ireland.  Holyhead  is  situated  in  the  island  of  Ans^lesey, 
which  is  separated  from  Caernarvonshire  by  a  celebrated  strait,  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
named  the  Menai,  through  which  the  tide  flows  with  great  velocity,  and,  from  local 
circumstances,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  The  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  with 
the  opposite  portion  of  Wales  was  thus  circumscribed.  There  were  five  or  six  fer- 
ries, but  the  navigation  was  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  One  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  island  is  cattle,  and  they  were  generally  compelled  to  swim 
across  the  strait.  The  importance  of  obtaining  more  rapid  means  of  intercourse 
with  Ireland,  occasioned  Mr.  Telford  strongly  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  possi« 
bility  of  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Menai.  The  obstacles  were  a  rapid  stream, 
with  high  banks.  To  have  erected  a  bridge  of  the  usual  construction  would  have 
obstructed  the  navigation ;  besides,  the  erection  of  piers  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
impracticable.  Mr.  Telford  therefore  recommended  the  construction  of  a  suspension 
bridge,  which  was  completed  in  1826.  The  bridge  is  partljr  of  stone  and  partly  of 
iron,  and  consists  of  seven  stone  arches,  exceeding  in  magnitude  every  work  oi  the 
kind  in  the  world.  They  connect  the  land  with  the  two  main  piers,  which  rise 
fifty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  over  the  top  of  which  the  chains  are  sus- 
pended, each  chain  being  1,714  feet  from  the  fastenings  in  the  rock.  The  top  masts 
of  the  first  three-masted  vessel  which  passed  under  the  bridge  were  nearly  as  high 
as  those  of  a  frigate,  but  they  cleared  twelve  feet  and  a  half  below  the  level  of  the 
roadway.  The  suspending  power  of  the  chains  is  calculated  at  2,016  tons;  the 
total  weight  of  each  chain  is  121  tons. 

Conway,  nine  miles  from  Aber  and  fourteen  from  Bangor^  is  a  very  singular  and 
interesting  old  town,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  sloping  toward  the  esmary 
of  the  river  from  which  it  receives  its  name.  From  without  it  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful ;  the  ancient  walls  and  towers  are  still  entire,  and  give  it,  especially  as  seen  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  where  the  whole  circuit  of  them  is  seen  at  once,  a  most 
antique  and  warlike  look.  Neither  are  the  streets  wanting  in  their  share  of  pictu- 
resque effect  Of  the  gates,  the  handsomest  is  that  on  the  Llanrwst  road.  The 
castle,  however,  is  apt  to  divert  the  attention  from  these  minor  attractions.  Like 
Caernarvon  castle,  it  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  by  the  same 
architect  It  excels  Caernarvon  castle  as  much  in  beauty  of  situation  and  general 
picturesque  effect,  as  it  is  inferior  to  it  in  architectural  embellishment  The  walls 
and  towers  are  in  very  tolerable  preservation.  None  ci  the  staircases  are  perfect ; 
but  a  convenient  wooden  ladder  ^ives  easy  access,  even  for  ladies,  to  the  top  of  the 
walls,  of  which  a  complete  circuit  may  be  made,  so  as  to  obtain  a  conect  idea  of 
the  plan  of  the  building,  and  of  its  external  defences.  They  also  command  fine  and 
varied  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Of  the  building  itself,  the  best  views  are 
those  from,  the  mound  beyond  the  bridge,  and  from  the  creek  on  th«  south  side  of  the 
castle,  which  is  the  cda  we  have  given.    On  that  side  there  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
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strength  of  the  cement  used  in  building  the  edifice.  In  quanyinff  for  stone  in  the 
last  century,  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  round  towers  was  so  undermined  that  it 
gaTe  way,  and  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  base  has  fallen  in^  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure,  upheld  by  the  tenacity  of  its  parts,  remaining  perfect  The  chasm 
shows  like  an  irregular  arch. 

The  vale  of  Conway  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  portions  of  Wales.  Broad, 
rich,  and  beautiful  in  its  lower  part,  it  contracts  and  becomes  bolder  and  more  ro 
mantic  near  Llanrwst.  Mr.  Roscoe  gives  it  the  preference  not  only  over  the  vale 
of  Clywd,  which  doubtless  it  deserves,  but  over  that  of  Llangollen,  in  which  we 
hardly  agree  with  him.  On  the  Denbighshire  side,  the  hills  are  neither  lofty  nor 
bold ;  to  the  west  lies  a  large  tract  of  rugged  mountain,  bounded  by  the  deep  vale 
of  Nantfrangon,  through  which  the  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  road  is  conductea  from 
Capel  Curig  to  Bangor.  The  principal  summits  on  this  elevated  tract  are  Camedd 
David  (3,439  feejO*  and  Carnedd  Llewellyn  (3,471  feet),  not  much  inferior  to  Snow- 
don  in  height.  These  rise  abruptly  from  Nantfrangon.  East  of  these  summits  a 
considerable  tract  of  undulating  moor  extends,  containing  many  small  lakes,  which 
tend  their  waters  as  tributaries  to  the  Conway.  One  of  these,  issuing  from  Llyn 
Geirionydd,  the  most  northerly  of  the  lakes,  crosses  the  road  at  Pont  Porthlwyd,  i»* 
suing  from  a  fine  wild-looking  ravine. 

Between  Bangor  and  Capel  Curig  (fifteen  miles)  the  Irish  road  passes  through 
Nantfrangon  (the  beaver*s  hollow).  Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Wales,  the  for- 
mer existence  of  that  long  extinct  animal  is  recorded  in  the  name  of  their  haunt  The 
first  four  or  five  miles  from  Bangor  are  cultivated,  and  very  prettv :  the  road  then 
enters  the  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  which,  on  the  west  side  of  tne  valley,  lie  the 
immense  slate  quarries  which  have  proved  so  lucrative  to  the  lords  of  Penrnvn  cas- 
tle. They  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  immense  size  of  the  excavations,  the  pic- 
turesque rorms  which  the  rock  assumes,  the  seemingly  hazardous  positions  and  em« 
ployments  of  the  workmen,  the  machinery,  the  energy  and  activity  prevailing  over 
this  immense  manufactory,  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  the  rude  material  is 
reduced  into  plates  of  all  dimensions,  from  tombstones  to  writing  slates,  render  these 
works  a  singularly  curious  and  attractive  spectacle. 

As  the  road  advances  up  the  valley,  the  mountains  become  loftier,  and  the  glen 
more  savage  and  more  contracted.  To  the  east  the  Camedds  rise  with  a  high  steep 
slope,  their  summits  being  invisible  from  this  part  of  the  road.  To  the  west  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  hill  separates  this  valley  from  r^antberis,  contracting  in  breadth  as  it 
ftdvances  to  the  south vrard,  and  rising,  toward  the  head  of  Nantfrangon,  into  the  lofty 
sumnkits  of  the  Glyders  and  Trivaen.  About  ten  miles  from  Bangor,  Nantfran* 
fou  is  abruptly  closed  by  a  steep  rocky  barrier,  which  extends  completely  across 
itt  from  the  Glyders  to  the  opposite  hill.  In  Pennant's  time,  the  way  from  the  upper 
valley  into  Nantfrangon  was,  he  says,  by  the  most  dreadful  horse*path  in  Wales,  . 
Worked  in  the  rudest  manner  into  steps  for  a  great  length.  Now  the  finest  road  in 
the  island  traverses  the  same  valley,  attaining  the  upper  level  by  a  gradual  ascent, 
the  whole  of  which  is  trotting  ground  for  the  mail.  At  the  top  of  this  ascent  the 
upper  valley  turns  sharp  to  the  east :  it  is  a  level  tract,  principally  occupied  by  Llvn 
Ogwen,  from  which  the  river  Ogwen  issues  in  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  crosses  the 
nad,  and  immediately  begins  its  descent  to  the  vale  below  in  a  cataract  broken  into 
three  distinct  falls.  These  are  called  after  the  name  of  the  pass,  the  Benglo^  fells ; 
the  name  signifies  a  skull,  and  is  thus  applied  probably  from  some  fancied  likeness 
of  the  naked  and  ghastly  crags  which  enclose  this  stupendous  scene.  The  fells  are 
collectively  of  great  height,  devoid  of  wood,  simple,  and  stem  in  character.  They 
lose  bnt  little,  however,  in  the  absence  of  those  minor  elegances  which  form  a 
principal  attraction  of  many  cascades :  the  rich  feathering  of  birch  and  mountain- 
ish  would  be  scarce  noticed  here,  where  all  is  on  the  largest  scale.  The  ^len  is 
^de,  its  sides  steep  and  high ;  the  rocky  wall,  down  which  the  river  foams  m  full 
view,  in  a  succession  of  bold  leaps,  is  itself  no  inconsiderable  elevation ;  while  be* 
hind  and  far  above,  the  Glyders  circle,  the  dale-head,  with  the  darkest  and  most  aw- 
ml  precipice  in  the  whole  region  of  Snowdon.  Other  waterfeUs  may  be  thought 
more  pleasing,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  in  Wales  be  so  grand  as  these. 

After  leaving  Llyn  Ogwen,  famous  for  trout,  the  road  traverses  a  level  moor,  at- 
tnctive  only  from  the  grand  outlines  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  A  very  trifiin^f 
^ent  parts  the  watere  tributary  to  the  Ogwen  from  those  of  the  Llugwy,  which  is 
KMu  met  coming  down  from  its  source  in  the  hills  above,  and  followed  closely  hj 
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the  Irish  road  m  far  as  Bettws,  near  its  junction  with  the  Conway.  The  inn  of 
Capel  Curig  lies  half  a  mile  off  the  great  road,  in  the  direction  of  Beddgelert. 
Abjut  a  mile  further  on,  the  Llugwy  forms  three  step-like  cascades  of  some  height, 
which  present  a  grand  appearance  rrom  the  road  when  the  stream  is  fiill.  Here  be- 
gin the  chief  beauties  or  this  short  but  yery  lovely  vale.  A  little  further  on  lies 
Rhaiadr  Wennol  (the  fall  of  the  swallow).  A  fantastical  building,  planted  on  the 
fery^  point  of  a  tall  conical  hill,  immediately  above  the  fall,  indicates  its  position  from 
a  distance ;  and  the  upper  fall  is  partly  visible  from  the  road,  which  runs  close  by. 
It  consists  of  three  divisions,  seemingly  each  from  twentyr  to  thirty  feet  in  height ; 
but  the  river,  if  we  recollect  right,  falls  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  whole.  The  breadth  of  the  stream  and  the 
body  of  water  are  considerable,  the  rocks  grand,  and  the  woods  rich  and  beautiful ; 
and  there  is  a  mixture  of  cheerfulness  and  sublimity  in  the  whole  scene,  which  ren- 
ders this  one  of  the  most  attractive  waterfalls  in  the  country.  The  vale  continues  to . 
wear  its  rich  and  romantic  aspect  to  Bettws,  where  it  unites  with  the  vale  of  Con- 
way. Half  a  mile  further  the  road  crosses  that  river  by  a  noble  iron  bridge,  one 
hundred  feet  in  span,  and  ascends  its  eastern  bank  toward  Cemioge  and  Corwen. 
The  road  to  Llanrwst  crosses  the  Llugwy  by  the  singular  bridge  called  Pont  y  Pair, 
consisting  of  five  arches,  based  on  the  bare  rocky  bed  of  the  stream.  Beneath  it  the 
river  forms  a  cascade  of  no  considerable  height,  but  very  striking  from  its  rapidity 
and  volume.  In  general  one  arch  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  waters, 
which  have  excavated  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  rock.  But  the  breadth  of 
the  bare  rock  testifies  to  the  extent  of  the  stream  in  time  of  flood ;  and  at  such  sea- 
sons the  rush  of  waters  is  said  to  be  most  grand  and  imposing. 

A  range  of  hills,  of  which  Snowdon  is  the  highest  (3,570  feet),  traverses  North 
Wales  from  south  to  north,  terminating  at  Baumaris  bay  in  the  tremendous  steep  of 
Penmanmawr,  whose  hangincf  fragments  threaten  to  bury  him  who  travels  by  the 
difficalt  path  which  has  been  formed  along  its  almost  perpendicular  sides.  This  hilly 
district  comprehends  a  few  tarns,  or  mountain  lakelets,  full  of  delicious  fish.  The 
genenil  bleakness  is  delightfully  relieved  by  the  intervening  vales,  the  largest  of 
which  is  that  of  Clwyd,  in  Denbighshire,  twenty  miles  long  by  about  four  or  five  in 
breadth,  and  presenting  a  brilliant  picture  of  fertility.  Among  the  lesser  vales,  the 
most  famed  for  beauty  is  that  of  Llangollen,  "  where  the  Dee,  winding  through  cul- 
tivated and  pastoral  scenes,  presents  at  every  step  a  varying  landscape."  Festiniog, 
i&  which  a  number  of  streams  unite  to  form  a  little  river,  amid  verdant  and  wooded 
%enes,  is  also  celebrated  by  tourists. 

^ggii^Z  stones f  of  whicn  there  are  several  in  Wales,  are  explained  by  natural 
causes.  The  largest  is  one  situated  upon  a  cliffy  promontory',  near  the  Land's  End. 
It  is  a  mass  seventeen  feet  in  length,  of  irregular  form,  and  believed  to  be  about  ninety 
tons  in  weight,  resting  by  a  slight  protuberance  lipon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cliff, 
vid  80  nicely  poised,  that  a  push  from  the  hand,  or  even  the  force  of  the  wind,  causes 
It  to  ribrate.  It  appears  that  these  logging  stones  are  simply  prismatic  masses  of 
the  rock,  which  have  chanced  to  be  left  in  their  present  situation  after  adjoining 
^^^^^^  of  a  similar  character  had  been  removed. 


CHAPTER    XL 

ANTIQUITIES. 

«i  k  ^u^  the  earliest  objects  of  antiquity  in  England  are  the  harrows  or  tumuii^ 
^th  which  the  Britons  were  accustomed  to  cover  Uieir  dead.  Several  of  these  sdll 
^st*  Bruidieal  remains  rank  perhaps  next  in  point  of  antiquity.  The  most  simple 
« tbese  are  the  erondecks  and  hsi-vaens. 

tram/ecA«  are  large  stones  placed  in  the  fiishion  of  a  table*  but  in  an  inclining  w^ 
"^^>  upon  others  smaller,  commonly  three  in  number.  The  reason  for  this  numW 
^  "opporters  is  ingeniouBly  conjectured  by  Borlase  to  be,  that  it  was  found  easier  to 
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plftce  uid  9s  securely  an  incumbent  weight  on  three  suppDrtera  thsnon  fonroTTnoTe; 
because  in  the  ktter  caw  all  ihe  fnur  eupportera  muet  he  exactly  level  at  the  top,  and 
the  under  Burface  of  the  itone  must  also  be  planed  and  true,  iu.order  to  briiig  the 
weight  to  hear  ei.'actly  an  every  Gupponer ;  whereae,  three  eupporters  obviate  occa- 
sion far  ihia  nicetf,  the  incumbent  weight  easily  inclining  itself  and  resling  oo  any 
ibre^  props,  although  not  exactly  level  at  the  top ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  the  cov*' 
ering  (tone  not  horizontal,  hut  more  or  less  shelving,  the  weight  naturally  subsiding 
to  the  point  where  the  lowest  supporter  is  found.  Unequal  supporters  would  alto  be 
more  easily  procured  than  those  of  the  same  height. 

The  name  cromlech  is  interpreted  to  raetiD  an  inetining  ilone,  from  the  Brilith 
worda  cnem,  bowed,  and  llteh,  a  brnad  flat  stone. 

Cromlechs  are  sometimes  found  isolaied,  but  moi 
some  oiher  way  connected  with.  Uie  druidica!  circles  _  _ 

an  upright  atone  is  often  standing  near.  For  examples  of  ihese  cromlechs,  sec  ine 
accompanying  engraving,  which  represenis  ihe  two  most  considerable  of  this  clan 
of  iDonuroents  remaining  in  Great  Britain.    They  are  at  Plas  Newydd,  in  Anglesea. 


Cromlecbi  al  Pla*  Kvw^dd. 

The  upper  stone  of  one  is  twelve  feet  seven  inches  long,  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four 
feel  thick,  supported  by  five  tall  stones.  The  other,  but  barely  separated  from  the 
first,  is  almost  a  square  of  five  feet  and  one  half,  supported  by  four  stones.  Thesr 
are  not  only  the  most  magnificent  cromlechs,  but  the  highest  from  the  ground,  for  a 
middle-aized  horse  may  easily  pass  under  the  largest.  It  is  seen,  however,  that  thei~ 
do  not  afford  the  usual  character! slic  of  IhTce  supporters. 

Concerning  the  use  of  Ihese  cTOmlecha  there  has  been  much  controversv.  Borlasc 
and  olbcrs  contend  that  thev  were  sepulchral  monuments.  Ii  is  true  tnat  human 
remains,  ashes,  bones,  have  been  fbimd  tmder  some  6f  ibem ;  but  seeing  that  ihp 
human  sacrifices  by  the  Druids  were  notorious,  these  appearances  might  equally 
belong  to  them  as  altars  or  septilchres.  It  is  even  possible  that  entire  human  bodies 
should  be  deposited  there  under  peculiar  circum stances,  as  a  particalaTlv  honorable 
place  of  aepuimre.  In  many  no  such  remaina  have  been  found;  and  SirR.  C.  Hosir 
records  a  remarkable  example  (in  a  field  on  the  road  from  Newport  to  Fishguard)  of 
five  kist-vaens  placed  in  a  circle,  with  a  cromlech  in  the  centre,  and  an  outer  circle 
of  upright  stiKiea.  Bones,  chaTcoal,  etc.,  were  found  under  each  of  the  kist-vaens,  but 
none  ander  the  cromlech.  Tliia,  tmder  all  the  circumstances  of  aUocation,  is  a  r^ 
Durkable  tMiimciiy  that  cromlecha  weie  not  aepulchres  in  the  primary  intention 
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mltkough,  under  certain  circumstances,  corpses  may  have  been  deposited  beneath 
them.  Besides,  the  forms  of  many  of  them  are  wholly  unsuited  to  sepulchres.  Some 
of  them  stand  on  the  unbroken  rock. 

The  jfositive  evidence  that  cromlechs  were  altars,  is  far  stronger  than  even  the 
negatiii^  testimonies  that  they  were  not  sepulchres.  Indeed,  if  they  were  not  sepul- 
chres, it  almost  follows  necessarily  that  they  were  altars,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  other  purpose  for  which  they  could  be  designed.  Besides,  it  is  of  some  weight 
that  all  the  traditions  associated  with  them,  and  all  the  usages  which  in  some  remote 
ouarters  have  remained  connected  with  them,  ascribe  to  them  the  character  of  altars. 
They  are  thus  designated  by  Holinshed,  who,  after  mentioning  places  *<  compassed 
about  with  great  stones,  round  like  a  ring,'*  adds,  '<but  toward  the  south  was  one 
migbtie  stone,  farre  greater  than  all  the  rest,  pitched  up  in  manner  of  an  altar, 
whereon  their  priests  might  offer  sacrifices  in  honor  of  their  gods."  In  the  north, 
where  the  ideas  connected  with  the  several  old  monuments  of  stone  have  been  longer 
preserved  than  in  this  country,  the  cromlechs  which  they  have  are  still  believed  to 
have  been  altars.  In  that  very  instructive  book,  "Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,'* 
we  find  the  following  passage:  ''Although  we  want  the  greater  part  of  the  monu- 
ments which  might  iostruct  us  in  that  (primitive)  stage  oi  their  religion,  the  traces 
of  it  are  not  yet  entirely  destroyed.  We  find  at  this  day,  here  and  there,  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  or  upon  some  little  hill,  altars, 
around  which  they  assembled  to  offer  sacrifices  and  to  assist  at  other  religious  cere- 
monies. The  greater  part  of  these  altars  are  raised  upon  a  little  hill,  either  natural 
or  artificial.  Three  long  pieces  of  rock,  set  upright,  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  great  flat 
stone,  which  forms  the  table  of  the  altar.  There  is  commonly  a  cavity  under  the  altar, 
which  might  be  intended  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  and  they  never  fail  to  find 
stones  suitable  for  striking  fire  scattered  round  it,  for  no  other  fire  but  such  as  was 
strack  forth  with  a  flint  was  suitable  for  so  holy  a  purpose.  Sometimes  these  rural 
altars  were  constructed  in  a  more  rnaepiLficent  manner ;  a  double  range  of  enormous 
stones  surround  the  altar  and  the  little  hill  on  which  it  is  erected.  In  Zealand  we 
see  one  of  this  kind.  Men  would  even  now  be  afraid  to  undertake  such  a  work,  not- 
withstanding the  assistance  of  all  the  mechanic  powers,  which  in  those  times  they 
Wanted.  What  redoubles  the  astonishment  is,  that  stones  of  that  size  are  rarely  to 
be  seen  throughout  the  island,  and  that  they  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great 
distance.  What  labor  and  perseverance  must  then  have  been  bestowed  upon  these 
vast,  rade  monuments,  which  are  unhappily  more  durable  than  those  of  the  fine  arts. 
Bat  men  in  all  ages  have  been  persuaded,  that  they  could  not  pay  greater  honor  to 
the  Deity  than  by  making  for  him  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  a  kind  of  strong  bulwarks 
—in  executing  prodigies  of  labor,  in  consecrating  immense  riches.  ...  At  Ephesus, 
they  displayed  their  devotion  by  laying  out  all  the  treasures  of  Greece  and  *  Asia.' 
The  Goths,  whose  bodily  strength  was  all  their  riches,  showed  their  zeal  by  rolling 
enormous  rocks  to  the  summits  of  hills." 

Olaus  Wormius  also  regards  ail  the  various  northern  cromlechs  as  altars  of  different 
forms.  In  the  north  of  Europe  these  are  still  called  blod,  that  is,  blood-stones,  in- 
dlcatbg  their  ancient  use. 

Even  subsisting  usages  support  this  appropriation.  Mr.  Downes,  speaking  of  an 
immense  Cromlech  at  Albersdorf,  in  the  confines  of  Holstein,  says  that  a  well-informed 
tnan  acquainted  him  '*  that  the  Cromlech  was  an  altar  for  sacrifice ;  and  that  there 
was  anoilier  in  the  village  of  Bedel,  near  the  river  Elbe,  surrounded  \cith  oaks,  in  a 
garden ;  and  that  it  was  customary  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  these  cromlechs,  before  a 
person  began  ploughing,  and  before  he  was  married  ;  that  no  one  entered  this  grove 
without  making  a  present,  and  that  no  one  swept  the  cave  [under  the  cronilech} 
without  finding  money."  The  traveller  found  it  confirmed  by  traditions  on  the  spot, 
that  marriages  were  there  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  and  sacrifices  made  before 
persons  began  ploughing. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  kist-vaen,  concerning  which  the  diversity  of 
opinion  has  been  as  great  as  concerning  the  cromlech.  It  consists  of  two  or  three  or 
more  sides,  or  uprights,  and  a  back  stone  occasionally,  and  over  the  whole  is  placed 
a  top  or  covering-stone.  In  general  a  cell  is  thus  formed,  closed  on  three  sides,  and 
covered  at  top,  but  open  now  in  front,  although  possibly  closed  when  in  actual  use  by 
some  less  durable  material  than  the  stone  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  structure. 
The  name  kist-vaen  {p\»  kistiewvaen)  is  Welsh,  and  means  literally  a  i/one  chest, 
Kist-vaens  are  commonly  found  in  the  middle  of  stone  circles,  near  the  cromlech,  and 
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sometimra  without  an^  cromlech  near.  They  are  also  fomid  iaolated  like  the  crom- 
lechs, alihoDgh  genprally  other  dniidical  roonumenu  seem  in  iheir  ueiehborhood. 
They  tie  Bomeiimes  arranged  ia  circles,  with  or  without  a  cromlech  in  Ue  centre : 
but  we  are  aware  of  no  instance  iu  which  ibe  reverse  occurs,  Dsmely,  in  which  a 
kist-nten  slaude  within  a  circle  at  cromlechs.  But  there  examples  in  which  kisl- 
vaenscombinewithcToinlechH  to  form  a  circle;  and  there  are  others  in  which  «  circle 
is  formed  hj  kiBt-vaena  with  intervenine  upright  sionea.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  last  description  is  exhibited  in  the  dnudical  circle  in  Jersey,  a  represenialion  of 
which  ia  given  in  the  oigraving  below. 


Dniidlnl  Circle.— Jene;. 

There  is  certainlr  very  considerable  difficulty  in  deiermiuing  the  use  of  these  nmn- 
nmenls.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoafe,  fioro  the  instance,  which  has  already  been  raenlioned.oT 
his  finding  a  circle  of  five  kial-vaene,  under  all  of  which  there  were  sepulchral  re- 
mains, while  there  were  none  under  the  central  cromlech,  is  satisfied  that  (hev  were 
intended  for  sepulchres.  But,  although  the  instance  may  be  taken  among  otbers  a 
pToring  tbal  cromlechs  were  not  sepulchres,  but  aliars,  it  is  hy  no  means  equally 
conclusive  as  lo  the  kist-vaens  being  sepulchres,  and  this  for  nearly  the  same  reasotiJ 
a*  those  by  which  the  same  purpose  of  cromlechs  is  rendered  improbable.  To  which 
the  other  faei  ma^  be  added,  that  under  some  of  ihese  monuments,  that  is,  wiibin 
the  cell,  springs  of  water  rise,  showins  that  such  places  could  never  have  been  9ep- 
ulchres.  Thai  liuman  remains  and  asnes  are  found  around,  or  even  within,  some  of 
ihem,  might  as  well  prove  them  to  be  allsrs  as  sepulchres:  and  even  were  remsins. 
evidently  inhumed  with  honor,  there  found,  it  would  prove  nothing  as  to  their  original 
mtention.  Honorable  persons  might  desire  lo  be  buried  in  or  near  them,  even  is. 
among  ourselves,  persons  of  distinction  are  still  buried  in  churches,  and  po&sibly  for 
nearly  the  same  reasons.  Ii  may  have  been  a  peculiar  privilege  of  those  iuiualed 
in  the  druidic  mysieries  lo  be  buried  in  them. 

Besides,  as  Davies  sensibly  remarks,  "  The  date  of  these  erections  being  very 
remote,  and  their  use  entirely  forgotten,  il  is  not  improbable  that,  being  misled  1^ 
certain  resemblances  which  present  themselves  to  superficia!  observation,  we  coa- 
found  two  or  three  diSVreni  kinds  of  moDumenis,  which  were  really  distinct,  and 
which  were  erected  for  different  purposes ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  mistake, 
when  we  have  discovered  the  uee  of  one  cromlech,  we  make  erroneous  conclusicxK 
respecting  others."  Most  of  the  writers  who  suppose  the  cromlechs  lo  be  sepulchres. 
legiard  the  kbi>raena  as  alius ;  while  those  who  regard  the  former  as  altars  gener 
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tlly  deem  the  latter  to  be  sepulchres.  There  are  many,  howeTer»  who  deny  the 
sepulchml  use  of  either,  and  contend  that  the  cromlech  and  kist-yaen  are  merely 
different  kinds  of  altars,  greater  and  lesser,  the  one  perhaps  for  sacrifice,  the  other 
for  oblations.  We  were  for  a  time  inclined  to  this  opinion :  but  on  careful  delibera- 
tion, and  considering  that  the  first  tabernacles  and  constructed  temples  are  to  be  taken 
as  commentaries  on  the  stone  monuments  of  more  ancient  date,  we  felt  more  dii^ 
posed  to  find  an  analogy  between  the  kist-vaen,  or  stone  chest,  and  the  ark^  or  sacred 
chest,  which  we  find  as  the  most  holy  object  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  in  the  Egyptian  and  some  other  heathen  temples.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  the  adytum^  the  most  holy  point,  the  Bethel,  house  of  God,  pre-eminently, 
and  the  true  centre  to  which  the  local  worship  tended.  Regarding  the  kist-vaen, 
dien,  as  being  to  these  open  stone  temples  what  the  ark  was  in  constructed  temples, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  a  stone  ark,  it  becomes  a  question  what  was  the  original  idea 
therein,  and  which  occasioned  so  peculiar  a  form  as  that  of  a  chest  to  be  given  to  it. 
Druidical  circles  are  more  complicated.  They  usually  consist  of  huge  stones, 
placed  on  end,  with,  in  some  instances,  connected  lines  or  rows  of  similar  stones,  the 
whole  forming  objects  at  once  rude  and  imposing.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
that  of  Abury.  This  gigantic  monument  of  druidical  superstition  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  works  of  rude  architecture  in  England.  Most  travellers  have  visited 
Stonehenge,  and  yet  there  are  few  but  professed  antiquaries  who  have  ever  hetird  the 
name  of  Abury.  Dr.  Stukely  furnished  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  vast  circle 
delineated  in  the  accompanying  engraving  ;  and  Mr.  Britton  took  considerable  pains 
io  tracing  its  early^  history.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Brayley  for  the  latest  view 
of  this  vast  druidical  temple. 


— ^5ii%r 


Draidical  Circle  at  Abury. 

In  England  are  single  circles,  consisting  of  stones  not  much,  if  any,  larger  than  a 
strong  man  might  brmg  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  Yet  before  these  conse- 
crated places  had  the  advantage  of  the  arts  of  architecture  and  sculpmre  to  confer 
upon  them  elegance  and  grandeur,  recourse  was  had  to  magnitude  m  the  masses 
employed ;  and  on  comparing  these  works,  in  different  places,  we  have  to  notice  an 
obTious  progression  in  the  advances  to  this  species  of  magnificence.  Thus  the  circle 
ofRolbrick,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  that  near  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  consist  of  stones 
from  two  to  not  more  than  six  feet  in  height ;  while  those  of  Stanton  Drew,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, are  from  eight  or  nine,  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  This  kind  of  magnifi- 
cence appears  to  have  reached  its  climax  in  the  stupendous  works  of  Abury,  or  Ave- 
|>ury,  ana  Stonehenge ;  particularly  the  former,  which,  for  the  space  of  ground  that 
it  originally  covered,  and  the  number  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stones  employed, 
exceeds  everything  we  read  of  in  any  country,  except,  perhaps,  that  at  Camac,  in 
Britany,  which  was  also  in  form  of  a  snake,  and  of  which  four  thousand  stones  are 
computed  to  still  remain.  The  figure  of  this  ancient  British  work  was  that  of  the 
^isyptian  symbol  of  the  circle  and  the  serpent,  on  a  scale  so  magnificent,  that  the 
serpent  extended  two  miles  in  length.  This  stupendous  design  was  executed  under 
local  circumstances  very'  favorable  to  it.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Bath  road,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Eennet,  and  about  five  miles  from  Marlborough, 
tliere  is  a  ridge  of  the  chalky  downs  that  runs  in  a  northerly  direction ;  this  ridge 
sbounds  with  prodigious  masses  of  sandstone  of  very  fine  texture,  and  light  color ;  at 
the  foot  of  this  ridge,  almost  close  to  the  road,  is  a  long  group  of  these  stones,  gray 
with  moss,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  flock  of  sheep  reposing ;  on  which  account 
they  are  called  the  Marlborough  gray  wether*.    On  an  adjoinmg  hill  was  formerly 
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a  double  circle,  which  represented  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  the  hill  still  retains 
the  name  of  Hak-pen,  t.  e.,  the  snake's  head.  From  this  issued  a  double  range  of 
stones,  winding  over  hill  and  vale  to  the  extent  of  a  mile ;  this  avenue  consisted  of  a 
hundred  stones  on  each  side,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  sacra  via,  or  path  lead* 
ing  to  the  consecrated  spot ;  the  stones  were  all  unhewn,  and  differing  in  size  from 
three  to  five  or  six  feet  high.  Here,  in  the  central  part,  a  circle  was  formed,  of  a 
hundred  immensely  large  stones,  some  of  them  nearly  six  yards  in  height  out  of  the 
eround,  and  about  the  same  width ;  but  several  were  much  smaller.  From  this 
urge  circle,  which  included  a  space  of  twenty  acres,  another  serpentine  avenue, 
formed  of  a  hundred  stones  on  each  side,  extended  westward,  toward  Beckhampton, 
one  mile,  gradually  diminishing,  and  closing  with  a  single  stone,  forming  the  tail  end 
of  this  enormous  serpent.  A  few  years  back,  a  portion  of  the  Kennet  avenue  was 
in  being,  and  assisted  the  imagination  in  forming  to  itself  a  faint  idea  of  what  the 
whole  must  have  been.  Within  the  large  single  circle  of  stones  were  two  double 
circles,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  centre ;  these  were  formed 
by  two  concentric  circles  each,  the  outer  consisting  of  thirty,  the  inner  of  twelve 
stones ;  and  probably  referring  to  the  days  in  the  solar  month,  and  the  twelve  stones 
to  the  months  of  the  year.  The  hundred  stones  in  the  great  outer  circle,  and  the 
hundred  stones  on  each  side  of  the  two  avenues,  might  also  have  reference  to  some 
circle  peculiar  to  their  own  superstitions. 

At  this  day  but  little  remains  of  this  amazing  work  ;  here  and  there  a  stone  be- 
longing to  the  central  part,  a  small  portion  of  the  Kennet  avenue,  and  a  few  strag* 
gling  stones  on  the  Beckhampton  side,  with  a  few  cromlechs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Kennet  avenue,  are  all  that  are  left  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  stones,  which  Dr. 
Stukely  thus  enumerates,  as  constituting  the  centre  work  of  the  temple : — 

The  great  circles 100  stones. 

Outer  circle,  north  of  the  avenue     -------    30** 

Inner    do. 12      ** 

Outer  circle,  south ----30** 

Inner    do.       -        -        -        - 12      ** 

Cove  and  altar-stone,  north  circle    -------4** 

Central  pillar  and  altar,  south  circle        - 2** 

Kennet  avenue         - ----  200      ** 

Beckhampton  avenue      ---------  200      ** 

Outer  circle  of  Hak-pen  ---------40" 

Inner    do.        - 18      « 

Long-stone  cove-jambs     ---------2" 

A  stone  the  doctor  calls  the  ring-stone     ------      1 

Closing  stone  of  the  tail  ----.----l 


Total 652 


« 


Perhaps  the  three  largest  of  these  were  those  which  formed  a  sort  of  cove  within 
the  north  circle,  having  an  altar-stone  before  it ;  in  the  south  circle  was  a  single 
stone  or  pillar,  which  also  had  an  altar-stone  in  front  of  it.  The  middle  stone  of  the 
cove  was  about  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  square,  and  about  four  feet  thick.  In  1720, 
when  Dr.  Stukely  visited  this  British  wonder,  both  circles  were  standing,  and  almost 
entire.  The  central  pillar  of  the  south  circle  was  twenty-one  feet  in  height,  and 
nine  feet  in  diameter. 

Such  was  the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  principal  part  of  this  symbolical  structure, 
the  magnificence  of  which  must  have  been  wonderfully  augmented  by  the  serpen- 
tine avenues,  extending  over  hill  and  dale,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  each  hand. 
In  1722,  the  number  of  stones  remaining  in  Kennet  avenue  were  seventy-two,  accord* 
ing  to  Dr.  Stukely,  to  whose  indefatigable  industry  we  are  indebted  for  the  original 
figure  of  this  grand  British  temple. 

Perhaps  this  vast  design  originated  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  suitable  materials 
for  its  accomplishment,  for  the  persons  employed  had  only  to  disengage  the  gigantic 
masses  from  their  native  beds  in  the  neigboring  hills,  and  transfer  them  thence 
to  the  place  selected  for  them.  To  these  herculean  operations,  levers  and  rollers, 
with  a  numerous  body  of  laborers,  would  be  sufficient ;  much  more  time  would  ne- 
cessarily be  requisite  for  the  peiformance  of  their  imdertaking,  than  would  have 
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been  had  they  possessed  such  powerfU  machineiy  as  we  do  at  the  present  day ;  but 
those  simple  instruments  were  of  themselves  sufficient 

The  form  of  Abury  is  a  proof  of  its  being  erected  by  persons  conversant  with  the 
cnsloms  and  religious  rites  and  symbols  of  the  Egyptians ;  such  were  the  Tyrians, 
who  were  in  continual  contact  with  that  people,  and  also  with  Britain. 

Another  druidical  circle  of  great  note  is  Stonehenge.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
ancient  monument  now  remaining  in  Great  Britain  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  known  any- 
where to  exist  so  stupendous  an  erection  of  the  same  cbaraiiter.  Even  in  its  present 
half-ruined  state,  the  venerable  pile  retains  a  majesty  that  strikes,  at  the  first  glance, 
both  the  most  refined  and  the  rudest  eye ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  grows 
and  expands  as  the  more  distinct  conception  of  the  original  plan  of  the  structure 
gradually  unfolds  itself  from  amid  the  irregular  and  confused  mixture  of  the  standing 
and  fallen  portions,  which,  for  a  short  time,  perplexes  the  contemplation.  Stone- 
henge stands  at  a  short  distance  from  Amesbury,  Wiltshire,  on  the  brow  of  one  of 
those  broad  and  gentle  elevations  which  undulate  the  vast  level  of  Salisbury  plain. 
The  direction  of  the  entrance,  or  avenue,  is  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  entrance  to  the  enclosure  in  which  the  building  stands, 
which  is  formed  by  a  circular  ditch,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  having  a  slight  rampart  on  the  inner  side.  The  building  stands  in  the 
centre  of  this  circular  area.  An  outer  circle  of  enormous  upright  blocks,  having 
others  upon  them,  as  the  lintel  of  a  door  is  placed  upon  sideposts  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  architrave,  has  enclosed  a  space  of  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  upright 
stones  in  this  circle  had  been  originally  thirty  in  number ;  but  only  seventeen  ot  them 
are  now  standing.  That  portion  of  the  circle  which  faces  the  northeast  is  still  tol- 
erably entire,  and  the  doorway  at  the  termination  of  the  avenue  may  be  said  to  be  in 
perfect  preservation.  It  consists  of  two  upright  stones,  each  thirteen  feet  in  height, 
and  between  six  and  seven  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  third  block  placed  over  them,  of 
about  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  depth.  The  space  between 
the  two  posts  is  five  feet,  which  is  rather  a  wider  interval  than  occurs  between  any 
two  other  pillars.  Through  the  circle  the  broad  side  of  the  stone  is  plac'ed  in  the 
line  of  the  circumference,  so  that  there  must  have  been  more  of  wall  than  of  open 
space,  in  the  proportion  of  six  and  one  half  to  five.  The  imposts  are  fixed  upon  the 
uprights  throughout,  by  the  contrivance  called  a  tenon  and  mortise ;  the  ends  of  the 
uprights  beinff  hewn  into  tenons  or  projections,  and  corresponding  hollows  being 
excavated  in  the  imposts.  They  are  oval  or  egg-shaped.  Of  course,  there  are  two 
tenons  on  each  upright,  and  two  mortises  in  each  of  the  imposts,  which  are  of  the 
same  number  with  the  uprights.  The  principal  workmanship  must  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  these  fittings ;  for,  although  the  marks  of  the  hewer *s  tool  are  visible 
upon  the  other  parts  of  the  stones,  their  surface  has  been  left,  upon  the  whole,  rude 
and  irregular.  They  are  made  to  taper  a  little  toward  the  top ;  but  even  in  this 
respect  they  are  not  uniform.  Within  this  great  circle  there  is  another,  formed  by 
stones,  not  much  smaller,  but  also  much  ruder  in  their  outline ;  of  these  there  had 
originally  been  forty,  but  only  twenty  of  them  can  now  be  traced.  This  circle  has 
never  had  any  imposts ;  it  is  about  eighty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  consequently  the 
interval  between  it  and  the  outer  circle  is  eight  feet. 

The  next  enclosure  has  been  formed  of  only  ten  stones ;  but  they  are  of  very  ma- 
jestic heig^ht,  exceeding  that  of  the  outer  circle.  They  have  been  disposed  in  five 
pairs,  and  in  the  form  of  a  half-oval,  or  rather  of  a  horseshoe,  the  upper  part  facing 
the  north  end  or  great  door  ;  the  two  pairs  at  the  termination  of  the  curve,  which 
are  distant  from  each  other  about  forty  feet,  are  each  sixteen  feet  three  inches  in 
height ;  but  the  height  of  the  next  two  pairs  is  seventeen  feet  two  inches,  and  that 
of  the  last  pair,  the  station  of  which  has  been  directly  facing  the  opening,  was  twenty- 
one  fet;t  and  one  half.  A  striking  effect  must  have  been  produced  by  this  ascending 
elevation.  A  variety  and  a  lighuiess  must  also  have  been  given  to  the  structure  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  stones  here,  not  at  eaual  distances,  as  in  the  two  exterior 
rows,  but  in  pairs ;  the  intervals  between  eacn  two  pairs  being  much  greater  than 
that  between  the  two  stones  composing  each  pair.  The  uprignts  of  this  row  have 
imposts  over  them,  as  in  the  outer  circle.  One  of  these  imposts  is  sixteen  feet  three 
inches  long;  of  course  the  imposts  here,  not  forming  a  continuous  architrave,  are 
only  five  in  number.  Of  the  five  pairs,  or  rather  trilithons  ^that  is,  combinations  of 
three  stones),  although  some  of  the  shafts  have  been  injurea  and  mutilated,  all  are 
still  in  their  places,  except  the  fifth,  or  that  which  faced  the  entrance :  this  trilithon 
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fell  down  on  the  3d  (^  Jannarv,  1707,  and  the  stones  now  encumber  a  flat  one,  of 
about  JSAeen  feet  in  length,  which  lay  at  their  base.  Lastly,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  fourth  enclosure,  formed  originally  (as  Stukely  thinks)  of  nineteen  stones,  but 
only  eleven  now  remain  entire  or  in  fragments.  These  seem  also  to  hare  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  a  half-oval,  with  the  open  part,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other,  to 
the  northeast.  Although  greatly  inferior  in  height  to  those  last  described,  they  are 
still  taller  than  those  of  the  second  circle.  The  most  perfect,  according  to  Sir  ^.  C. 
Hoare  (see  his  History  of  South  Wilts,  London,  1812),  is  seven  and  one  half  feet 
high,  and  twenty-three  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  twelve  at  the  top.  Like  the 
second  circle,  this  row  has  never  had  any  imposts. 

A  variety  of  absurd  legends  are  connected  with  the  origin  and  purposes  of  this 
erection ;  but  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  the  view  taken  of  its  origin  by 
Stukely  (1740)  is  the  correct  one,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  druidical  temple  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  has  also  been  the  subject  of  wooider  bow  the  immense  stones  came  there 
(this  has  been  set  at  rest  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  who  proves  that  those  of  the  outer  cir- 
cle, and  the  five  trilithons  of  the  grand  oval,  are  or  the  same  kind  with  those  which 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  Wiltshire  downs,  and  are  there  called 
Sarsen  Stones,  that  is,  stones  taken  from  their  native  quarry  in  their  rude  state),  they 
being  a  fine-grained  species  of  silicious  sandstone.  Those  forming  the  smaller  circle 
and  the  smaller  oval  are  again  quite  different.  Some  are  an  aggregate  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  chlorite,  and  homebleode ;  one  is  a  silicious  schist ;  others  are  honistone, 
intermixed  with  small  specks  of  feldspar  and  pyrites.  What  is  called  the  altar,  be- 
ing the  stone  now  covered  by  the  centre  triliihon,  is  a  micaceous  fine-grained  sand- 
stone. It  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  by  what  mechanical  power  they  were  placed 
in  their  situations. 

The  druidical  remains  at  Stanton  Drew,  in  Somersetshire,  deserve  mention,  though 
not  equal  in  size  and  celebrity  to  those  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  in  Wiltshire. 

Stanton  Drew  is  a  small  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Keynsham,  which  was  formerly 
called  Stan  tone,  and  Stan  time,  from  stean,  a  stone,  and  ton,  a  town.  The  present 
name  is  said  to  mean  the  Stone'lown  of  the  Druids.  It  is  ahout  seven  miles  south 
of  Bristol,  on  the  further  side  of  Dundry  hill  (the  site  of  an  ancient  beacon). 

For  what  purpose  this  and  similar  monuments  were  erected,  is  a  point  that  has 
been  mach  discussed  ;  but  it  is  considered,  from  the  name  and  other  circtunstances, 
to  be  almost  certain  that  this  ancient  structure  not  only  belonged  to  the  Druids,  but 
that  the  village  of  Stanton  Drew  was  in  some  measure  the  metropolis  or  seat  of 
^vernmcnt  of  the  Haedui.  Druidical  circles  are  by  some  antiquanes  supposed  to 
bave  been  used  to  contain  assemblies  for  purposes  of  religion,  legislation,  and  other 
national  affairs ;  but  great  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen,  as  to  what  may  have 
been  the  object  of  those  rude,  solitary  stones  which  have  no  uniformity  of  size  or 
structure,  and  which  are  found  at  irregular  distances.  The  great  antiquitv  of  these 
monuments  is  imquestionable,  some  of  them  being  intersected  and  injured  by  Roman 
ways,  which  sufficientlyr  proves  that  thetr  original  use  was  lost  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roads.  Druidism,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  established  in  this 
country,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  subsisted  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
ward ;  and  young  men  came  from  Gaul  to  Britain  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  > 

It  is  asserted  that  Stanton  Drew  was  constructed  before  Stonehenge ;  and  Dr. 
Stukely,  who  visited  the  place  about  1723,  considers  it  to  be  even  more  ancient  than 
Abury. 

Beside  some  other  stones,  Stanton  Drew  consists  of  three  circles,  which,  by  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  are  called  the  "  Wedding,"  from  a  tradition  that  as  a 
bride  and  her  attendants  were  proceeding  along,  they  were  all  converted  to  stone. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  fiadler  and  the  dancers,  are  fancifully  pointed  out,  and 
it  is  considered  wicked  to  attempt  to  count  the  stones.  The  measures  given  are 
principally  taken  from  an  account  of  this  place,  published  by  the  Rev.  S.  Seyer  in 
the  year  1821 ;  and  on  comparing  his  description  with  the  existing  state  of  the  place 
in  the  year  1834,  it  was  found  correct.  The  great  circle  has  a  diameter  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet ;  but  as  only  five  stones  are  standing  in  their  places,  the 
coup  d^ad  is  not  striking.  How  many  stones  there  were  originally,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  those  that  remain  being  at  unequal  distances ;  and  if  the  prostrate  masses 
still  lie  where  they  fell,  the  stones  could  never  have  been  regularly  placed  in  the 
circle.    Dr.  Musgrave,  who  wrote  in  1718,  imagines  that  the  number  of  stones  in 
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tbii  cinle  coee  mmoanted  to  thirty-two,  nnd  poasibljr  there  mar  hare  been  more. 
TheT  weie  not  perfect  in  bis  lime :  nod  they  are  said  to  haye  been  much  injured 
and  broken,  upward  of  a  cetilury  ago,  fur  the  purpose  of  mending  ibe  toada ;  and 

Dr.  Siukely  also  mentioaa  ibat  tbey  bad  suffered  great  dilapidaiioo.     "-   " 

tbioks  thai  there  a""  '  '     —     "       "   —'---'-   - ' 

•Dd  shape  r  one  is  ,^    .  .  .  , 

UDd  nine  feet  wide ;  others  are  not  so  large,  but  are  of  a  remarkable  form,  ad  fig.  1, 
m  the  engraving.  On  the  east  side  of  this  circle  are  fire  stones,  which  may  hare 
formed  part  of  an  avenue,  aa  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  formerly  fotu  or  five 
others.  Still  more  to  the  east  is  a  circle  of  eight  stones,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  one  hundred  and  filiy  feet  distant  from  that  of  the  laige  circle  ;  the  diameter  of 
ibis  cvcle  is  ninety-four  or  Dineiy-six  feet.  It  appears  by  Musgrave,  that  the  eight 
itones  were  all  erect  in  his  time,  except  one  ;  at  present  four  are  prostrate,  but  they 
are  high  above  the  ground  ;  and  from  the  superior  workmanship,  this  circle  is  pos- 
sessed of  conaiderable  interest.  Fig,  2  is  twelve  and  a  half  feel  high,  peniendicu- 
Wly ;  it  inclines  toward  the  north,  in  wbtcli  position  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
liaally  placed.  Fig,  3  is  square  and  massive,  and  this,  as  well  as  ihe  stone  opposite, 
is  I  little  out  of  the  exact  circle.  The  largest  stone  (fig.  4,  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  in 
lennh)  is  prostrate,  and  another  stone  is  broken  in  several  pieces.  Eastward  of  these 
eight  stones  are  seven  others,  which,  with  ihe  addition  of  three  or  four  more,  which 
■re  conjectural,  are  said  to  have  been  nn  avenne  to  the  circle  of  eight.  Mue^ve 
CDosiders  that  these  extrinsic  stones,  and  the  five  others  before  described,  originally 
rormed  another  circle,  going  round  ibe  circle  of  eight.  Stukely  sunposes  that  tbii 
circle  and  the  stones  in  question,  were  at  firsl  five  concentric  circles,  tiul  this  appear* 
improbable,  from  the  number  of  stones  required,  nnd  of  which  there  are  no  traces 
which  would  justify  such  a.  conclusion.  The  centre  of  the  southwest  circle,  called 
ij  Stukely  the  Luna  temple,  is  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  feel  from  the  centre  of 
the  great  circle.  This  diameter  is  slated  by  Wood  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  f^t, 
by  Stukdy,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feel ;  and  it  ccaiststs  of  eleven  or  twelve  siodm, 
which  are  rude  and  irregular  in  appearance.    Northwest  of  this  circle,  a  little  more 
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dun  one  hnndKd  yards  distut,  is  a  cove  {6g,  5)  at  which  the  Dniida  are  snpposed 
to  hare  sat  Tot  judicial  purposes.  It  is  formed  of  three  Isr^e,  flat  sionea,  which  are 
about  oiue  hundred  and  ninetv-two  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  great  circle,  sad  ii  is 
not  for  from  the  church  of  Stanton  Drew.  North  or  northwest  of  the  core,  and 
about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  great  circle,  are  two  large  stanes,  lying  flat ;  and 
hefond  the  rirer  Chew,  near  the  road  on  the  approach  to  Stantim  Drew,  is  a  siooe 
of  large  dimensions,  called  "  Hackell's  Quoii,"  which  was  formerly  computed  to  , 
weigh  thirty  tons,  but  it  has  .been  broken  at  different  times,  for  materials  lo  mend 
the  roads.  The  local  tradition  is,  that  this  immense  alone  was  thrown  into  its  pres- 
ent situation  from  Maes-knoU,  by  Sir  John  Hautville,  or  Hawkwell,  a  famous  cham- 
pion,  the  dislaoce  being  about  a  mile.  At  Maes-knoll  is  a  barrow,  which  it  is  prob- 
able may  hare  reference  to  Stanloa  Drew. 

Dr.  Srakety  supposes  the  original  number  of  stones  to  hare  been  one  hundred  and 
sixty ;  but  Seyer,  wiih  more  appearance  of  probability,  considers  that  they  did  not 
exceed  sixty ;  in  addition  to  which,  some  few,  bitherio  unnoticed,  are  aaid  to  exist 
in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  parish.  The  greater  part  of  the  stones  are  of  magne- 
sian  limestone,  bnt  some  are  of  red  sandstone  and  breccia. 

Trerethy  stone  also  deserres  notice.  It  is  a  fine  cromlech  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Cleer,  near  Liskeaid,  Cornwall.  The  term  Trevedi  is  said  to  signify,  in  the  Brili^ 
knguage,  the  place  of  gravei,  and  its  object  was  in  all  probability  senalchral.  The 
stones  are  all  of  granite  ;  six  of  them  are  upright,  and  one  lar^e  slao  corers  them, 
in  on  inclined  position,  with  another  reclining  under  it.  The  dimensions  of  the  up- 
permost stcme  are  about  twelve  by  eight  and  a  half  feet,  and  one  foot  in  thick- 
neas.  No  tradition  exists  as  to  the  time  when  this  monument  was  erected,  but  its 
name  at  once  designates  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  stands 
on  a  barrow,  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  as  shown  in  engraring  on  the  previous  page. 

Roman  remains  in  Great  Britain  are  now  rare  and  nearly  obliteral«J.  Coins  and 
mosaics,  howerer,  are  occasionally  found.  A  recent  excavation  brought  to  light  the 
mosaic  here  inserted.  This,  and  other  remains  of  a  similar  character,  ahow  that 
luxury  had  made  great  progress  in  Great  Britain  at  an  early  period. 


H 
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The  Romans,  like  the  Britons,  erected  harrows  over  their  dead,  which  were  inva- 
riably placed  near  their  roads.  Coins,  urns,  paterse,  weapons,  armor,  and  articles  of 
ornament,  are  frequently  found  in  the  Roman  barrow.  The  annexed  engraruag 
ahova  the  interior  of  a  Roman  barrow,  discovered  in  Chatham  Lines,  in  &ptem> 
bet,  1799. 


Althougb  this  barrow  does  not  represent  llie  leadiDg  featnreB  of  the  Roman  d»- 
Kription,  ret  its  haTins  formed  part  of  a  cluster  of  barrows,  the  contents  of  which 
leave  no  ooubt  as  to  the  nation  lo  whom  ttie^  belong,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
this  also  is  Roman.  The  cist,  in  which  the  body  was  laid,  was  nearly  eieht  feet  in 
length,  and  four  feel  below  the  levc!  of  the  native  soil.  The  body  lay  with  the  head 
to  the  south,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  coffin.  The  accompanying  remabs 
■bowed  it  to  have  been  a  warrior  ;  at  the  feet  lay  a  bottle  of  red  eailh. 

Other  barrows,  opened  in  the  same  lines,  gave  more  certain  remains  of  Roman 
workmanship,  beads,  rings,  Gbnice,  armills,  and  various  other  relics.  It  has  been 
observed  ibai  small  barrows  yield  more  articles  of  antiquity  than  large  banowa.  A 
list  of  articles  found  in  the  small  bsrrowa,  with  a  short  description,  may  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place; — 

Swords. — Commonly  of  iron,  sometimes  of  brass,  generally  eoiul  in  length,  without 

omameota  of  other  metals,  and  the  blade  long  and  dolible  eaged. 
Spear-heads. — Also  of  iron,  and,  in  form,  scarcely  two  alike  ;  they  seldom  exceed  a 

foot  in  lengih,  and  are  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a'  half  at  the  widest  pan  in  breadth. 

Bows  and  arrow-heads  are  seldom  met  with. 
Knives,  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  lengih,  of  ircm,  with  wooden  casee,  parts  of 

which,  decayed,  are  often  attached  to  the  blades. 
Fans  and  vessels  of  earib,  containing  liquids,  not  in  shape  like  the  cineritions  urns, 

but  of  light  red  or  brown  unglazed  earth,  with  narrow  necks. 
Vessels  of  glass  and  beads,  ike  latter  of  various  shapes  and  colors,  are  geDerally 

found  in  narrows,  the  human  contents  of  which  are  supposed  females. 
ArmillK  of  iron,  glass,  and  brass,  bracelets  of  gold  wire  woven,  and  brooches  of  ra- 

riouB  fonns,  often  with  delicate  ornaments. 
Amulets  and  rings — the  former  often  of  gold,  the  latterof  alight  workmanship,  ofto) 

of  silver  wire  with  a  bead,  and  in  Roman  seldom  solid.     Rings  of  brass  and  iron 

often  occur  in  British  barrows,and  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  commonly  allowed 

to  have  passed  for  money. 

Nor  are  these  burial  places  found  confined  alone  to  those  of  the  ancient  Britons 
mnd  Romans.  The  Danes  likewise  have  left  behind  them  sepulchral  monuments, 
Tnrying  entirely  from  those  of  the  preceding. 

Our  engraving  represents  one  which  was  discovered  in  1817,  in  Willow,  Somer- 
setshire. It  measured  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  length,  fifty-four  in  breadth, 
and  was  thirteen  in  height.  The  entrance  was  closed  by  a  large  flat  stone,  which 
rested  on  two  others.  The  bodies  were  deposited  in  a  gallery  fifty-seven  feet  long, 
arranged  as  seen  in  the  plan.  The  walls  on  each  side  are  formed  of  stones  strongry 
cemented  together.  In  this  were  foimd  bones  and  cinerary  nnis,  which  prore  that 
the  custom  of  bumins  bodies  had  not  entirely  passed  into  disuse  at  this  time. 

The  roads  formed  by  the  Romans  have,  in  some  instances,  been  changed  into  the 
broad  and  well-jrared  ways  which  occur  so  of\en  in  England.  In  other  cases,  slight 
traces  of  the  ongioal  pavemest,  which  generally  cwsiBied  of  large  stones,  fomung 
a  caoaeway,  are  to  be  found. 
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Some  of  the  most  remarkable  mins  of  the  vails  of  the  Romans  are  to  be  seen  in 
York,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Lister: — 

*<  Carefully  viewing  the  antiquities  of  York,  the  dwelling  at  least  of  two  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  Severus  and  Constantius,  I  found  part  of  a  wall  yet  standing, 
which  is  undoubtedly  of  that  time.  It  is  the  south  wall  of  the  mint-yard,  and  con- 
sists of  a  multangular  tower,  which  did  lead  to  Bootham  bar,  and  part  of  a  wall 
which  ran  the  length  of  Coning-street,  as  he  who  shall  attentively  view  it  on  both 
sides  may  discern. 

*'  The  outside  to  the  river  is  faced  with  a  veiy  small  saxum  quadratum,  of  about 
four  inches  thick,  and  laid  in  levels  like  our  modem  brickwork.  The  length  of  the 
stones  is  not  observed,  but  they  are  as  they  fell  out  in  hewing.  From  the  founda- 
tion twenty  courses  of  these  small  squared  stones  are  laid,  and  over  them  five  courses 
of  Roman  bricks.  These  bricks  are  placed,  some  lengthwise,  some  endwise  in  the 
vralls,  and  were  called  lateres  diatoni ;  after  these  five  courses  of  brick,  other  twenty- 
two  courses  of  small  square  stones,  as  before  described,  are  laid,  which  raise  the  wall 
some  feet  higher,  and  then  dve  more  courses  of  the  same  Roman  bricks ;  beyond 
which  the  wall  is  imperfect,  and  capped  with  modem  building.  In  all  this  height 
there  is  not  any  casement  or  loophole,  but  one  entire  and  uniform  wall ;  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  this  wall  was  built  some  courses  higher,  after  the  same  order.  * 
The  bncks  were  to  be  as  thoroughs,  or,  as  it  were,  so  many  new  foundations,  to  that 
which  was  to  be  superstructed,  and  to  bind  the  two  sides  firmly  together ;  for  the 
wall  itself  is  only  laced  with  small  square  stone,  and  the  middle  thereof  filled  with 
mortar  and  pebble. 

"  These  bricks  are  about  seventeen  inches  long  of  our  measure,  about  eleven  inches 
broad,  and  two  and  a  half  thick.  This  (having  caused  several  to  be  carefully  meas- 
ured) I  give  in  round  numbers,  and  do  find  them  to  agree  well  with  the  Roman  foot, 
which  the  learned  antiquary  Graves  has  left  us,  viz.,  of  its  being  about  half  an  inch 
less  than  ours.  They  seem  to  have  shrunk  in  the  baking,  more  in  the  breadth  than 
in  the  length,  which  is  but  reasonable,  because  of  their  easier  yielding  that  way ; 
and  so,  for  the  same  reason,  more  in  thickness ;  for  we  suppose  them  to  have  been 
designed  in  the  mould  of  three  Roman  inches.  This  demonstrates  Pliny's  measures 
to  be  true,  where  he  says,  *  Genera  laterum  tria  didoron,  quo  utimur  longum  sesqui- 
pede  latum  pede ;'  and  not  those  of  Vitruvius,  where  they  are  extant ;  the  copv  of 
Vitruvius,  where  it  describes  the  didoron  and  its  measures,  being  vicious.  Ana  in- 
deed, all  I  have  yet  seen  with  us  in  England  are  of  Pliny's  measure,  as  at  Leicester, 
in  the  Roman  ruin  there,  called  the  Jew's  wall,  and  at  St.  Alban's,  as  I  remember, 
as  well  as  with  us  at  York.  I  shall  only  add  diis  remark,  that  proportion  and  uni- 
formity, even  in  the  minutest  parts  of  a  building,  are  to  be  plainly  perceived,  as  this 
ruin  of  Roman  workmanship  shows." 

At  Newcasde  and  Carlisle  are  the  remains  of  the  two  walls  built  respectively  by 
the  emperors  Adrian  and  Severlis,  A.  D.  120  and  210,  to  keep  out  the  northern  bar- 
barians: the  first  bein^  a  high  mound  of  earth,  and  the  second  a  rampart  of  stone, 
sixty-eight  and  one  half  miles  long,  running  parallel  to  the  first,  on  the  outside. 

Remains  of  Roman  camps,  bridges,  villas,  baths,  &c.,  also  exist  in  various  parts 
of  England.  All  the  towns,  the  names  of  which  terminate  in  Chester  or  cester,  are 
considered  as  having  been  originally  Roman  stations.  Near  St.  Alban's  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  walls'  which  once  surrounded  the  Roman  town  of  Verulamium,  the  site 
of  the  town  itself  having  long  been  subjected  to  the  plough. 

Upon  a  rocky  cliff,  to  the  westward  of  the  town  of  Hastings,  there  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  large  and  very  ancient  castle.  At  what  period,  or  by  whotn  it  was  erected, 
is  not  stated  by  any  writer  who  has  treated  of  British  antiquiues.  But  from  its  situ- 
ation, which  must  have  been  particularly  favorable  to  the  ancient  mode  of  fortifica- 
tion, it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  fortress  existed  here  long  before  that  which  the 
Danish  rovers,  under  Hastings  their  leader,  are  said  to  have  constructed.  This  con- 
jecture receives  some  support  from  a  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Dover  Monas- 
tery," printed  in  Leland's  "  Collectanea,"  mdch  says,  that  "when  Arviragus  threw 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  it  is  likely  he  fortified  those  places  which  were  most  convenient 
for  their  invasion,  namely,  Richborough,  Walmer,  Dover,  and  Hastings."  Bishop 
L3rttleton,  however,  was  inclined  to  think  that  here  was  ori^ally  a  Roman  fortress, 
built  as  a  defence  against  the  invasion  of  the  nirates.  He  further  observes,  that,  al- 
though William  the  Conqueror,  as  we  are  tola,  ran  up  a  fort  at  Hastings  just  before 
his  engagement  with  Harold,  this  could  not  have  been  his  work,  as  it  would  have 
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required  more  time  and  labor  than  his  circumstances  would  then  have  allowed ;  and 
concludes  that  William  might  probably  have  repaired  the  old  Roman  castle,  and 
have  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  In  the  "  Historv  of  Canterbury,'*  written  by  Eadmer, 
it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1090,  almost  all  tne  bishops  and  nobles  of  England  were 
assembled  by  royal  authority  at  the  castle  of  Hastings,  to  pay  personal  homage  to 
Kin^  William  if.  before  his  deparrare  for  Normandy. 

Little  more  concerning  this  castle  is  mentioned  in  history,  except  that  within  its 
walls  there  was  a  free  royal  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgm  Mary,  in  which  was  a 
dean,  with  several  secular  canons  and  prebendaries.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  one  of  the  earls  of  £u,  while  proprietor  of  the  castle.  Prynne,  as  quoted 
by  Grose,  records  various  circumstances  relative  to  a  dispute  between  King  Edward 
III.  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester  and  archbishop  of  Canterbuiv,  concerning  the  right 
clainaed  by  them  of  visiting  this  chapel,  which,  however,  in  tne  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  of  these  prelates. 

What  remains  of  the  castle  approaches  nearest  in  shape  to  two  sides  of  an  oblique 
spherical  triangle,  having  the  points  rounded  off.  The  base,  or  south  side,  next  the 
sea,  completing  the  triangle,  is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  craggy  cliff,  about  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  upon  which  are  no  vestiges  of  walls  or  other  fortification. 
The  east  side  is  made  by  a  plain  wall  measuring  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  without 
tower  or  defence  of  any  kind.  The  adjoining  side,  which  faces  the  northwest,  is 
about  four  hundred  feet  long.  The  area  included  is  about  an  acre  and  one  fihh. 
The  walls,  nowhere  entire,  are  about  eight  feet  thick.  The  gateway,  now  demol- 
ished, was  on  the  north  side,  near  the  northernmost  angle.  Not  far  from  it,  to  the 
west,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  tower,  enclosing  a  circular  flight  of  stairs ;  and  still 
ferther  westward,  a  sally-port  and  the  ruins  of  another  tower.  On  the  east  side,  at 
the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  ran  a  ditch,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth  at 
the  top,  and  sixty  feet  deep ;  but  both  the  ditch,  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the 
wall,  seemed  to  nave  gradually  narrowed  as  they  approached  the  gate,  under  which 
they  terminated.  On  the  northwest  side  there  was  another  ditch,  of  the  same 
breadth,  commencing  at  the  cliff  opposite  to  the  westernmost  angle,  and  bearing 
away  almost  due  north,  leaving  a  level  intermediate  space  which,  opposite  to  the 
sally-port,  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  breadth. 

The  following  engraving  represents  the  present  appearance  of  a  building  remark- 
able as  being  not  only  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  Romans 
now  existing  in  Great  Britain,  but  almost  the  earliest  building  constructed  of  ma- 
sonry in  a  regular  manner  that  was  erected  in  this  country. 

Standing  on  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  of  Dover  is 
situated,  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  visible  for  miles  around,  and  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years  has  served  as  a  landmark  to  guide  the  mariner  to  the  shores 
of  England. 

Dover  castle,  like  most  ancient  buildings  which  have  been  maintained  for  pur- 
poses of  a  rough  kind  of  utility,  presents  more  evidences  of  strength  than  elegance. 
The  diflferent  portions  of  this  pile  of  buildings  have  been  erected  at  various  times, 
and  generally  without  any  regard  to  appearance ;  yet  the  effect  from  a  distance  is 
perhaps  more  imposing  than  if  the  strictest  architectural  proportions  and  uniformity 
of  sty]^  had  been  observed  ;  and  even  on  a  nearer  view  the  spectator  can  not  fail  to 
admire  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scene.  Taking  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
level  part  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  castle  walls  enclose  an  area  of  nearly  thirty 
acres,  on  which  towers  and  keeps  and  walls  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  construc- 
tioa,  are  wildly  mingled  with  structures  of  more  modern  date,  which  the  exigences 
of  the  garrison  have  from  time  to  time  caused  to  be  added  to  the  original  plan. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Britons,  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
had  erected  something  like  a  castle  or  stronghold  on  the  site  of  the  present  fortress ; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  on  such  a  foundanon  Julius  Caesar  caused  a  more  substan- 
tial and  effective  building  to  be  constructed.  But  it  would  require  little  pains  to 
show  that  the  Britoils,  livinfi^  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization,  were  so  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  means  by  which  other  nations  sought  to  protect  themselves  from  the  en- 
croachments of  enemies,  and  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  most  necessary  arts  of  life,  as 
to  be  miequal  to  the  task  which  some  modem  antiquaries  have  assigned  them.  With 
respect  to  the  second  supposition,  a  brief  considemtion  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
OS  that  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  this  spot  to  Csesar,  is  at 
least  destitute  of  probability,  if  it  be  not  founded  in  error. 
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Caesar  has  himself  left  us  a  very  graphic  account  of  his  visit  to  these  shores ;  and 
if  we  compare  his  narrative  with  the  geograpliy  of  the  coast,  we  shall  scarcely  fail 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  place  ol  his  landing  vras  not  at  that  point  of 
the  coast  where  Dover  no^  stands,  bat  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it  to  the 
northeast.  It  is  true  that  he  appears  on  his  first  arrival  to  have  sailed  straight  for 
the  point  now  occupied  by  the  town  (the  sea  at  that  time  flowing  nearlv  close  to  die 
rocks  called  the  "  Heights,"  from  which  it  has  since  receded) ;  but  ne  there  met 
with  such  a  resistance  from  the  natives,  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  men 
from  the  reach  of  their  missiles.  He  now  held  a  council  of  war,  and  eventually  or^ 
dered  the  vessels  to  proceed  round  to  a  place  about  seven  miles  further,  where  a 
capacious  bay  between  the  isle  of  Thanet  and  the  cliff  near  Walmer  castle  appeared 
to  offer  a  less  hazardous  place  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops.  But  here  again 
he  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  finding  the  attempts  of  his  men  to  force  a 
landing  ineflfectual,  they  were  recalled,  and  the  galleys  a^in  sent  further  on.  The 
third  attempt  was  made  at  a  part  of  the  shore  where  the  isle  of  Thanet  was  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  a  large  estuary  (at  that  time  sufficiently  deep  and  spacious  to 
allow  vessels  to  pass  through,  and  thus  avoid  going  round  the  foreland).  Here,  after 
a  sharp  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  efi'ecting  a  landing,  and  being  now  able  to  cope 
with  the  natives  to  more  advantage,  he  very  soon  put  them  to  the  rout 

But  although  he  tbus  efi'ected  a  landing,  and  afterward  obtained  various  successes 
in  his  expeditions  against  the  natives,  he  found  himself  so  harassed  by  them  and 
by  the  savage  condition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  anxiety  for  the  safetjr  of  his 
ships,  that  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  for  taking  his 
departure.    This  occurred  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  the  ensuins;  vear  he  made  another  visit  to  Britain,  and,  coming  better  pre- 
paredy  was  enabled  to  achieve  greater  success,  but  even  on  this  second  expedition  he 
did  not  stay  long  in  the  island,  and  we  have  no  account  of  his  having  erected  a  fort* 
ress  on  the  hill  where  the  remains  stand  which  have  caused  so  much  speculation. 
He  certainly  alludes  to  the  completion  of  his  camp  before  he  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  near  the  spot 
where  he  landed,  and  where  his  ships  required  protection. 

There  was  a  considerable  interval  between  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  the  next  visitation  of  the  Romans.  It  was  not  till  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  di  Claudius,  that  that  emperor  determined  to  invade  Britain  for  the  purpose  of 
annexing  it  to  the  empire.  Aulus  Flautius  was  accordingly  sent  to  Britain  for  this 
purpose,  with  such  legions  as  could  be  spared  from  the  service  in  Graul,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  He  reduced  it  to  the 
foim  of  a  province;  and  having  placed  several  of  his  veteran  officers  as  governors 
of  different  districts,  concluded  he  had  efi'ected  the  object  for  which  he  had  been 
sent.  But  many  of  the  natives  having  rebelled  against  the  Roman  authority,  Pub- 
litts  Ostorius  Scapula  was  sent,  in  the  ycsx  49,  to  repress  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  the  Britons.  In  this  he  partially  succeeded ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  to  which  the  country  had  been  reduced,  as  well  as  to  suppress  any  fur^ 
ther  manifestation  of  ill-will,  he  proceeded  to  erect  several  forts  at  difierent  parts 
of  the  country. 

This  is  the  first  authentic  account  of  there  being  any  Roman  masonry  in  the  king 
dom  ;  and  it  is  from  this  era  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  works  on  the 
Castle  Hill. 

The  plan  of  the  fortifications  erected  by  the  Romans  may  be  easily  traced  by  the 
present  remains.  The  space  enclosed  by  them  did  not  exceed  the  length  of  four  htm- 
drcd  feet,  by  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the  greatest  width.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  an  oval,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  high  parapet ;  and  although  little 
more  appears  to  have  existed  as  a  means  of  defence,  the  natural  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion was  of  more  importance  than  a  more  extensive  plan  of  fortification  would  have 
been,  deprived  of  sucn  an  advantage.  The  octagonal  building  seen  in  the. engraving 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  lighthouse,  and  was  probably  erected,  not  less  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  their  conquest,  than  of  afibrding  assistance  to  merchants 
and  others  passing  oyer  from  the  continent.  This  edifice  is  of  a  square  form  in  the 
interior,  the  sides  being  about  fourteen  feet  wide,  while  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is 
equal  to  ten  feeU  It  is  probable  it  was  originally  constructed  higher  than  it  now 
appears,  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  say  whether  such  was  the  fiict.  The  entrance 
to  the  northeast  is  about  six  feet  wide,  the  passage  being  arched  and  in  good  preser- 
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Tatioa ;  but  the  windows  abore  have  been  altered,  repaired,  and  disfi^rored,  so  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  recognise  them  as  a  part  of  the  original  building.  The 
structure  of  this  tower  is  peculiar,  as  the  materials  consist  of  blocks  of  a  stalactical 
concretion,  mingled  with  tiles.  This  tower  was  made  a  place  of  defence  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  it  underwent  several  alterations ;  and  it  was  repaired 
in  the  year  1259  by  Richard  de  Grey,  the  constable  of  the  castle.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  allowed  to  take  its  chance  of  preservation  a^inst  time  and  weaker,  both 
of  which  it  has  bravely  resisted ;  but  we  are  afraid,  if  it  does  not  shortly  succumb  to 
the  elements,  it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  antiquarian  t3nroe8are  carr}'- 
ing  it  away  piecemeal. 

Adjoining  the  lighthouse  is  a  building  which  for  many  ages  was  used  as  a  church, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  erected  either  by  the  Romans  or  with  the  materials 
of  some  other  edifice  constructed  by  them.  There  is  a  tradition  which  ascribes  its 
erection  to  the  piety  of  Lucius,  a  king  of  Britain,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
to  Christianitv  about  the  year  172.  Though  this  may  be  doubted,  it  is  certain  that 
at  a  very  early  period  it  was  used  as  a  church.  The  Romans  occupied  a  church  on 
this  spot  until  they  quitted  the  country,  in  the  year  446  ;  but  whetber  that  was  the 
same  building  as  tne  one  still  remaining,  we  must  probably  for  ever  remain  in  igno- 
rance. It  has  also  been  said  to  have  been  afterward  occupied  by  St.  Austin  and  his 
followers  by  permission  of  EthelberL  So  at  least  the  monkish  chronicles  inform  us ; 
but  it  has  been  supposed  by  modem  antiquarians,  and  with  probability,  to  have  been 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  some  of  the  masons  or  architects  who  arrived  from  the 
continent  in  the  eighth  century,  after  St.  Austin  had  succeeded  in  planting  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  Britain.  After  the  time  of  William  I.  (when  John  de  Fienes,  the 
constable  of  the  castle,  placed  three  chaplains  in  the  church),  we  often  find  mention 
made  of  it ;  and  several  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  castle  have  been  buried 
there. 

The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square  tower  rising  over  the  intersec- 
tion formed  by  the  transept  and  the  body,  which  is  supported  by  four  pillars.  The 
length  of  the  body  of  the  church  to  the  tower  is  sixty  feet 

The  tower,  which  in  the  en^ving  is  seen  in  the  distance,  forms  part  of  the  Nor- 
man additions  to  the  castle,  which  surround  the  old  Roman  fortification  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  Indeed,  the  space  occupied  on  the  Castle  Hill  by  the  Romans  is  very 
confined  in  comparison  with  the  works  of  after-ages,  which,  as  we  have  said,  occupf 
thirty  acres  of  ground. 

The  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Dorchester  is  an  interesting  object  to  the  antiquary. 
It  has  generally  been  the  policy  of  a  conqueror  to  engraft  the  manners  of  his  own 
country  on  a  vanquished  people,  that  their  tastes  may  gradually  become  assimilated 
to  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  the  desire  for  a  disunion  less  ardent.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  obtained  a  footing  in  Britain,  lost  no  time  in  introducing  in  the 
island,  and  disseminating  among  the  inhabitants  those  luxurious  habits  and  volup- 
tuous enjoyments  to  which  a  long  career  of  power  and  prosperity  had  familiarized 
them.  But  among  the  customs  which  characterize  different  nations,  and  by  which 
we  may  oftentimes  judge  of  their  leading  dispositions,  none  have  so  great  an  efifect 
on  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  from  none  is  it  so  difficult  to  wean  them,  as 
their  national  sports  and  festivals.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this, 
and  to  have  exerted  themselves  greatly  to  render  their  own  sports  and  amusements 
popular  in  their  newly-acquired  territory,  conscious  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
dispel  the  lurking  enmity  and  jealousy  of  the  natives,  than  the  taste  acquired  for  new 
pleasures,  and  the  commingling  of  both  nations  in  the  same  amusements ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  this  principle,  rather  than  to  the  necessity  for  providing  sports  for  their 
own  soldiers,  that  we  may  refer  the  erection  for  those  large  amphitheatres,  the  re- 
mains of  some  of  which  are  yet  distinguishable  in  different  parts  of  England.  The 
most  perfect  of  these  is  that  represented  in  the  engraving,  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Dorchester,  which  in  dimensions  almost  rivals  the  celebrated  erections  of 
Italy  itself. 

Ail  amphitheatre  difiers  from  a  theatre  in  being  a  continuous  enclosure,  the  latter 
being  only  a  semicircle,  having  its  diameter  closed  up  by  the  scene  or  stage.  The 
first  permanent  theatre  was  erected  by  Pompey,  although  previously  theatres  had 
been  constructed  for  temporary  purposes,  of  great  magnificence  and  at  an  extraordi- 
nary enense.  Pliny  minutely  describes  the  theatre  erected  by  Scaurus  in  hissdile- 
ship,  which  in  splendor  surpassed  even  the  works  of  a  similar  character,  produced 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  emperors  themselves.  The  scene  was  dirided  into  three 
compartments,  one  above  the  other,  (according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  plays), 
and  adorned  wiih  three  hundred  and  sixtv  columns  of  marble,  which  material  was 
also  used  for  the  base  of  the  building,  although  the  use  of  it  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidered a  piece  of  unwarrantable  extravagance ;  the  sides  were  plated  with  glass. 
then  a  most  costly  article,  and  the  boards,  ceilings,  and  floorings  or  the  upper  stories 
were  gilt.  The  pillars  were  each  thirty-eight  feet  high,  around  which  and  inter- 
spersed between  them  were  statues  and  images  of  brass,  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand.  The  hangings  of  this  theatre  were  of  cloth  of  gold ;  the  stage  was, 
besides,  ornamented  with  pictures ;  and  the  actors'  apparel  was  of  the  most  costly 
description.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  expense  of  these  adjuncts,  by  the  esti- 
mated value  of  a  portion  which  was  afterward  consumed  at  a  6re  which  burnt  the 
villa  of  Scaurus,  at  Tusculum.  Pliny  says  that  those  articles  which  were  burnt 
amounted  in  value  to  a  hundred  millions  or  sesterces,  upward  of  80,000/.  The  the- 
atre itself  was  sufiicientlv  large,  according  to  the  writer  from  whom  this  account  is 
taken,  to  contain  eighty  thousand  persons,  seated  ;  but  as  it  would  apparently  require 
a  space  seven  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  to  accommodate  this  number,  the  accuracy 
of  the  dimensions  has  been  doubted  ;  yet  Pliny,  in  the  same  passage,  notices  the  dih- 
ference  between  this  and  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which,  he  says,  was  contrived  to 
contain  only  forty  thousand  seats. 

The  plan  of  the  ancient  amphitheatres,  although  they  sometimes  differed  in  unim- 
portant particulars,  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  An  oval  space,  called  the 
arenaj  from  die  sand  with  which  it  was  strewn,  to  give  a  firm  footing  end  to  absorb 
the  blood  shed  in  the  sports,  was  surrounded  by  seats,  gradually  rising,  one  above 
the  other,  in  an  inclined  plane,  till  they  reached  a  gallery  or  terrace  which  encom- 
passed the  whole.  There  were  doors  and  passages  leading  to  the  seats  in  different 
parts  of  the  building,  which  seats  were  divided  vertically  into  cunei  by  staircases, 
and  horizontally  parted  ofi*  for  the  different  ranks  of  spectators.  The  space  nearest 
the  arena,  called  the  podium^  was  appropriated  to  the  senators,  who  generally  had 
seats  placed  for  them  by  their  servants ;  the  seats  immediately  above  were  set  apart 
for  the  knights,  with  whom  sat  the  civil  and  military  tribunes ;  and  the  upper  rows 
were  occupied  by  the  plebeians.  Women  were  stationed  in  a  gallery  above,  and 
servants  in  the  highest  gallery.  Besides  these,  there  were  sometimes  further  dis- 
tinctions made,  youths  being  placed  in  a  cuneus  by  themselves  or  with  their  tutors, 
and  married  men  separated  from  the  unmarried. 

G-ladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  the  public  slaughter  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  had 
been  introduced  to  Rome  at  an  early  period  of  its  history ;  but  these  shows  generally 
took  place  in  the  forum  or  in  the  circus,  until  Julius  Cssar,  in  his  dicta tor^ip,  con- 
structed a  wooden  theatre,  or  amphitheatre,  for  the  purpose  of  feasting,  or  silling 
wild  animals.  But  the  first  amphitheatre  intended  to  be  permanent,  was  built, 
partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  by  StatiHus  Taurus,  at  the  instigation  of  Augus- 
tus, who  was  passionately  fond  of  these  sports,  especially  the  hunting  of  rare  beasts. 
This  was  burnt  during  tne  reign  of  Nero,  and  though  restored,  fell  short  of  the 
wishes  of  Vespasian,  who  commenced  the  vast  structure  completed  by  his  son  Titus, 
and  afterward  called  the  Coliseum,  otherwise  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  building,  it  is  said,  would  have  sufficed  to  erect  a  capital  city,  and  its 
dedication  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  number  of  wild  beasts 
slaughtered  on  the  occasion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  five  thousand 
(Dion  Cassius  makes  the  number  nine  thousand).    At  the  conclusion  of  these  san- 

fuinary  sports,  the  arena  was  filled  with  water,  and  a  number  of  vessels,  richly 
ecorated,  and  filled  with  men,  went  through  all  the  mancBUvres  of  a  seafight.  On 
extraordinary  occasions,  further  luxuries  were  contrived  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
the  multitude,  or  to  increase  the  splendor  of  the  scene.  The  arena  was  sometimes 
strewn  with  pounded  stone ;  Caligula,  in  a  fit  of  extravagance,  used  borax ;  and 
Nero,  on  another  occasion,  clothed  it  with  a  brilliant  red,  by  mixing  cinnabar  with 
the  borax.  Many  other  extravagances  might  be  mentioned,  by  which  a  temporary 
notoriety  was  gamed  by  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  which,  properly  or 
wisely  dispensed,  would  have  effected  some  good,  and  crowned  the  donor  with  im« 
perishable  honor. 

To  return  to  the  amphitheatre  at  Dorchester.  This  memorial  of  tlie  former  power 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain  is  situated  on  the  rising  part  of  a  plain,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  town,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  it ' 
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has  received  the  name  of  Maomsbury,  from  what  cause  it  is  difficoJt  to  comecture. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  other  antii^uities,  and  one  of  the  ancient  roads  of  the  Romans 
passes  near  the  spot.  The  dimensions  of  this  ruin  are  considerable,  the  longest  diam- 
eter being  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  and  the  shortest  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  The  arena  is  sunk  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  while 
the  sides,  formed  of  solid  chalk,  which  abounds  in  this  part  of  Dorsetshire,  are  ele- 
vated some  thirty  feet  above  it.  The  entrance  is  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  oval, 
opposite  to  whicn  is  a  staircase,  or  sloping  pathway,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  su» 
perstructure,  having  beneath  what  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  cave  or  subterra* 
neous  apartment,  used  to  confine  the  animals  destined  for  the  sports.  Commencing 
near  the  entrance,  and  gradually  ascending  on  each  side  till  it  attains  the  middle  row 
of  seats,  whence  it  declines  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  oval,  is  a  passage  or  terrace, 
probably  intended  to  separate  the  popularia,  or  seats  of  the  common  people,  from 
those  oi  the  knights,  &c.  This  may  be  described  by  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
in  that  of  the  ellipse,  having  a  diameter  of  about  the  mean  of  the  two  diameters  of 
the  ellipse  or  oval.  On  the  top  of  the  rows  of  seats  is  a  terrace,  about  twelve  feet 
broad,  divided  from  the  seats  by  a  parapet ;  and  from  this,  descending  to  the  smaller 
terrace  just  described,  is  a  euneust  or  parcel  of  seats,  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  but  some- 
what different  in  dimensions  to  the  rest,  which  are  each  one  foot  high  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  wide.  It  is  probable  these  seats  were  covered  with  stone  or  wood,  although 
it  was  the  practice  of  even  the  plebeians  to  bring  cushions  with  them  to  sit  on. 

In  consequence  of  the  arena  having  been  mucn  ploughed  up,  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  outline  of  the  podium,  a  broad  platform  which  surrounded  the  arena,  and  to 
which  the  senators  and  highest  officers  were  admitted  ;  but  its  extent  may  be  defined 
on  a  close  scrutiny.  Before  the  podium,  grates,  nets,  and  lattice-work  oi  iron,  were 
placed  for  security  against  the  wild  beasts ;  and  to  prevent  their  escaping  among  the 
spectators,  there  were  also  fixed  wooden  rollers,  which,  turning  round,  prevented 
the  animals  from  climbing  up.  At  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
these  nets  were  knotted  with  amber ;  and  the  emperor  Carinus  caused  them  to  be 
made  of  golden  cord  or  wire,  while  the  rollers  were  formed  of  ivory. 

Dr.  Stukely,  who  published  an  account  of  this  amphitheatre  in  1723,  computes 
the  area  capable  of  containing  nearly  23,000  people.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been 
constructed  about  the  time  of  Titus ;  but  of  course,  in  such  a  matter,  where  the  re- 
mains offer  nothing,  either  in  plan,  construction,  or  inscription,  capable  of  affording 
any  information,  and  where  no  record  exists  to  which  we  may  refer  for  a  solution  of 
the  question,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  but  a  conjectural  conclusion.  In 
modem  times  the  arena  has  been  used  for  the  execution  of  criminals ;  and  when,  so 
late  as  1705,  a  woman  was  burnt  here  for  some  crime,  10,000  people  assembled  to 
wimess  the  punishment.  The  frequent  assemblages  on  similar  occasions  had,  when 
Stukely  visited  it,  much  defaced  the  structure  ;  and  although  it  has  not  much  altered 
in  appearance  since,  the  plough  has  rendered  the  arena  very  different  from  its  origi- 
nal appearance. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 
MONASTIC  ANTIQUITIES. 

Undeb  this  head  we  propose  to  describe  a  few  of  these  picturesque  ruins  which 
add  such  a  charm  to  the  English  landscape,  and  which,  with  the  ruined  towers  and 
old  castles  which  diversify  the  topography  of  that  celebrated  kingdom,  tend  to  give 
a  romantic  interest  to  every  portion  of  this  gem  of  the  ocean. 

Netley  (or  Nettley)  abbe)[,  near  Southampton,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  ruins  in  England.  The  proper  name  of  the  place  appears  to 
be  Letteley,  which  }ia8  been  Latinized  into  de  itslo  loco  (pleasant  place),  if  it  be  not, 
as  has  been  most  commonly  supposed,  a  corruption  of  this  Latin  designation. 
Another  abbey  in  the  neighborhood  was,  in  the  same  manner,  called  Beaulieu  in 
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French  or  Norman,  and  de  hello  loco  in  Latin.  The  founder  of  Netley  abbey  is 
stated  to  have  been  Peter  Roche,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  1238.  The 
first  charter  appears  to  be  granted  by  Henry  III.,  in  1251.  The  abbey  is  there  called 
Eccltsia  Sauela  Maria  de  loco  Sancti  Edwardi,  and,  in  conformity  with  this, 
another  of  the  English  names  of  the  place  is  Edwardstow.  The  monks  of  Netley 
abbey  belonged  to  the  severe  order  of  the  Cistertians,  and  were  originally  brought 
from  the  neighboring  house  of  Beaulieu.  Hardly  anything  has  been  collected  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  ex* 
cept  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  abbots.  At  the  dissolution  it  consisted  of  an  abbot 
and  twelve  monks,  and  its  net  revenue  was  relumed  at  only  about  100/.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  always  an  humble  and  obscure  establishment.  In  the  yaloation 
of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  maae  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  set  down  as 
having  an  income  of  only  17/.  Nor  did  the  riches  of  the  good  monks  consist  in  their 
library.  Leland  found  them  possessed  of  only  one  book,  which  was  a  copy  of 
Cicero's  Treatise  on  Rhetoric.  In  1537,  the  place  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Sir 
William  Paulet,  afterward  the  celebrated  marquis  of  Winchester,  who,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  indebted  for  so  much  success  in  life  to  *^  being  a  willow,  nor 
an  oak."  From  him,  or  his  descendants  it  passed  to  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  the  son  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  who  is  said  to  have  made  it  his  resi- 
dence. In  a  little  work,  entitled  "  A  Companion  in  a  Visit  to  Netley  Abbey,"  printed 
in  1800,  there  is  an  extract  given  from  the  parish  register  of  St.  Michael's,  South- 
ampton, from  which  it  is  inferred  that  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Lord  Hertford  in 
August,  15G0 ;  a  circumstance  not  noticed  in  the  elaborate  accotmt  of  her  majesty's 
**  Progresses,"  published  by  the  late  Mr.  NichoUs.  It  states  that  she  came  from  the 
castle  of  Netley  to  Southampton  on  the  13th,  and  went  thence  to  Winchester  on  the 
16th.  The  abbey,  it  is  supposed,  at  this  time,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  castle. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  became  the  property,  it  is  said,  of  a 
marquis  of  Huntingdon ;  but  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  must  be  meant,  for  there  never 
was  a  marquis  of  that  name.  He  has  the  credit  of  having  commenced  the  desecra* 
tioQ  of  the  old  building,  by  converting  the  nave  of  the  church  into  a  kitchen  and 
offices.  There  is  also  a  strange  story  in  which  be  is  implicated,  told  by  Browne 
Willis,  the  antiquary,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  tradition,  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  earl,  it  is  said,  about  the  year  1700,  or  soon  after,  made  a  con- 
tract with  a  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  a  builder  of  Southampton,  for  the  complete  demo- 
lition of  the  abbey,  it  being  mtended  by  Taylor  to  employ  the  materials  in  erecting 
a  townhouse  at  Newport,  and  other  buildings.  After  making  this  a^eement,  how- 
ever, Taylor  dreamed  that  as  he  was  pulling  down  a  particular  window,  one  of  the 
stones  forming  the  arch  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him.  His  dream  impressed  him  so 
forcibly  that  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a  friend  (who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Isaac  Watts)  and  in  some  perplexity  asked  his 
advice.  His  friend  thought  it  would  be  his  safest  course  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  affair  respecting  which  he  had  been  so  alarmingly  forewarned,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  his  intention.  Taylor,  however,  at  last  decided  upon 
paying  no  attention  to  his  dream ;  and  accordingly  began  his  operations  for  the  pull- 
mg  down  of  the  building,  in  which,  however,  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  as 
he  was  assisting  in  the  work,  the  arch  of  one  of  the  windows,  but  not  the  one  he  had 
dreamed  of,  which  was  the  east  window,  fell  upon  his  head  and  fractured  his  skull. 
It  was  thought  at  fiist  that  the  wound  would  not  prove  mortal ;  but  it  was  aggrava- 
ted through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  man  died.  It  is  yery  possible 
that  the  whole  of  this  story  may  have  originated  from  the  single  incident  of  Tay* 
lor  having  met  with  his  death  in  the  manner  he  did ;  the  added  circumstances  of  the 
previous  dream,  &c.,  are  not  beyond  the  license  of  embellishment  of  which  rumor 
and  tradition  are  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  in  such  cases.  The  accident  which 
befell  Taylor,  however,  being  popularly  attributed  to  the  special  interposition  of 
Heaven,  is  said  to  have,  for  the  time,  saved  the  abbey  from  demolition.  But  the 
place  soon  after  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  earls  of  Huntingdon,  and  has 
since  been  successively  in  that  of  various  other  families.  It  is,  or  was  lately,  the 
property  of  Lady  Holland,  the  widow  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Holland,  hart. 

Netley  abbey  is  now  a  complete  ruin,  nothing  remaining  except  a  part  of  the  bare 
walls.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  gentle  elevation,  which  ri^s  from  the  bank  of 
the  Southampton  water.  The  walk  to  it  from  the  town  of  Southampton,  of  about 
three  miles  in  length,  is  one  of  enchanting  beauty,  the  surrounding  landscape  beinf 
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rich  in  all  the  charms  of  water  and  woodland  scenery.  The  abbej  itself  is  so  em« 
bosomed  amon^  foliage,  partlv  that  of  the  oaks  and  other  trees  which  rise  in  thick 
clumps  around  it»  and  some  ot  which,  springing  up  from  the  midst  of  the  roofless 
walls,  spread  their  waving  branches  over  them,  and  partly  that  of  the  luxuriant  iy^ 
which  clothes  a  pHfeat  part  of  the  gray  stone  in  jneen,  that  scarcel]^  a  fragment  of  it  is 
visible  till  the  visiter  has  got  close  beside  it.  The  site  of  the  ruin,  however,  is  one 
of  considerable  extent  Originally  the  buildings  seem  to  have  formed  a  quadran- 
gular court  or  square ;  but  scarcelv  anything  more  is  now  to  be  seen,  except  the 
remains  of  the  church  or  chapel  wnich  occupied  one  of  the  sides.  It  appears  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  and  to  have  been 
crossed  at  the  centre  by  a  transept  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  The  walls 
can  stUl  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent,  except  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  transept.  Tne  roof,  however,  as  we  have  said,  no  longer 
exists,  having  fallen  in  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Its  fragments,  many  of  them 
sculptured  with  armorial  bearings  and  other  devices,  lie  scattered  in  heaps  over  the 
floor.  Many  broken  colunms  stul  remain ;  and  there  are  also  windows  m  difierent 
portions  of  the  wall,  the  ornamental  parts  of  which  are  more  or  less  defaced,  bat 
which  still  retain  enough  of  their  original  character  to  show  that  the  building  must 
have  been  one  of  no  common  architectural  beauty.  The  east  end  is  the  most  entire, 
and  the  great  window  here  is  of  elegant  proportions,  and  elaborately  finished. 
Besides  the  church,  various  other  portions  of  the  abbey,  such  as  the  kitchen,  the  re- 
fectory, &c.,  are  usually  pointed  out  to  strangers;  but  the  conjectures  by  which  these 
apartments  are  identined,  must  be  considered  as  of  very  doubtful  authority.  The 
whole  place  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  moat,  of  which  traces  are  still 
discernible ;  and  two  large  ponds  still  remain  at  a  short  distance  from  the  buildings, 
which,  no  doubt,  used  to  supply  fish  to  the  pious  inmates.  Their  retired  and  undis- 
turbed waters  now  present  an  aspect  of  solitude  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  over- 
hung as  they  are  by  trees  and  underwood.  About  two  hundred  feet  distance  from 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  nearer  the  water,  is  a  small  building,  called  Netley 
castle,  or  fort,  which  was  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

But  the  chief  attraction  of  Netley  abbey  must  be  tmderstood  to  consist,  not  so  much 
in  any  architectural  magnificence  of  which  it  has  to  boast,  as  in  the  singular  loveli- 
ness of  the  spot,  and  in  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  overthrown  and  desolate  state  of 
the  seat  of  ancient  piety.  No  mind  having  any  imagination,  or  feeling  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  poetical,  but  must  deeply  feel  the  efiect  of  its  lonely  and  mournful* 
yet  exquisitely  beautiful  seclusion.  It  has  accordingly  been  the  theme  of  many 
verses,  among  which  an  elegy,  written  by  Mr.  George  Keate,  the  author  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  Pelew  islands  and  Prince  Le  Boo,  was  at  one  time  much  admired.  A 
living  poet,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  has  also  addressed  the  ruin  in  some  lines  of  con- 
siderable tenderness,  which  we  shall  subjoin : — 

**  Fallen  pile !  I  ask  not  wbat  hat  been  thy  fate, 
But  when  the  weak  windA,  wafled  from  the  main, 
Throaf^h  each  lone  arch,  like  spirits  that  complain, 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  might  proudly,  in  tlieir  prime 
Have  stood  with  giant  port ;  till,  bowed  by  time. 
Or  ii^arjr,  their  ancient  boast  forgot 
They  might  have  sunk,  like  thee ;  though  thos  foriorn 
They  lift  their  heads,  with  venerable  hain 
Besprent  majestic  yet,  and  as  in  scorn 
Of  morUl  vanities  and  d)ort  lived  cares , 
E'cn.ao  doat  ihoa,  lifting  th^  forehead  j^y, 
Smile  at  the  tempest,  and  time's  sweeping  sway." 

The  ruinofRievaulx  abbey  is  in  the  parish  of  Helmsley,  north  riding  of  Yorksliire, 
half-way  between  Ripon  ana  Scarborough,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of 
York.  Several  interesting  associations  are  connected  with  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Helmsley.  Helmsley  castle  was  the  retreat  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, after  his  retirement  from  the  court  of  Charles  II.  The  adjacent  town  of 
Kirkby  Moorside  was  the  last  scene  of  his  humiliation,  after  health  and  fortune  had 
been  recklessly  thrown  away  in  a  life  of  dissipation.  Here  he  breathed  his  last,  though 
not "  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,^^  as  the  lines  by  Pone  would  infer,  there  being 
no  tradition  of  the  humble  dwelling  in  which  the  fallen  auke  closed  his  career  hav- 
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ing  been  used  at  any  period  as  a  public  boose.  The  event  is  thus  briefly  recorded  in 
the  parish  register :  "  Burials :  April  17, 1687.  Georges  Vilaus,  lord  dooke  of  Book- 
ingham.*'  Helmslev  castle  stood  a  siege  during  the  civil  war,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  was  afterward  dismantled. 

Rievaulx  Abbey  was  one  of  the  largest  monastic  structures  in  England.  The 
probable  length  of  the  nave  is  estimated  at  150  feet,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
the  building  at  330  or  340  feet.  The  choir  is  144  feet  long  and  63  feet  wide,  and' 
the  transept  118  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide.  The  church  and  the  refectory  are  the 
the  principal  parts  of  the  edifice  which  remain.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1181, 
W  Sir  "W  alter  Espee,  whose  only  child,  a  son,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  at 
Eirkham ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  afflicted  parent  resolved  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  his  possessions  to  relip^ious  purposes,  and  he  accordingly  built  abbeys 
at  Rievaulx  and  Eirkham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Warden,  in  Bedfordshire.  Rievaulx 
is  situated  in  a  valley,  the  surrounding  heights  being  covered  with  wood  to  their 
summits.  The  village  is  close  to  the  abbey,  and  consists  of  a  few  scattered  cottages, 
but  they  do  not  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  picture,  which,  with  the  ruin,  the  woc^ed 
heights,  a  winding  river,  and  two  picturesque  bridges,  form  a  combination  of  objects 
that  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  least  practised  eye.  One  of  the  Duncombe  family, 
in  whose  possession  the  site  has  remained  since  1695,  formed  a  fine  terrace  on  the 
hill  which  overlooks  the  ruins.    It  is  said  b^r  many  to  be  the  finest  in  England. 

On  the  monasteries  of  the  first  class  being  dissolved,  Rievaulx,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  valued  at  378/.  IO5.  2d.  per  annum,  was  seized  by  the  crown,  and  after- 
ward granted  in  exchange  to  a  descendant  of  the  Espee  family.  The  duke  of  Buck* 
ingham  obtained  possession  of  it  through  bis  marriage,  and  the  trustees  of  George, 
the  second  duke,  sold  it  in  1695  to  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Fe- 
versham,  the  present  owner. 

The  dissolution  of  monastic  establishments  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII., 
is  a  circumstance  of  great  historical  interest,  and  closely  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  considerable  property  is  now  held,  both  by  laymen  and  for  ec- 
clesiastical purposes.  The  quesuon  of  breaking  up  the  monasteries  was  formally 
proposed  by  Cromwell,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Henry  YIII.,  in  the  year  1535,-and  a 

feneral  visitation  of  the  monasteries  by  commissioners  was  ordered.  It  was  first 
etermined  to  meddle  only  with  the  smaller  monasteries ;  and  a  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament,  in  1536,  giving  to  the  king  all  monastic  establisnments,  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  200/.  with  the  property  belonging  to 
them,  both  real  and  personal,  vesting  the  possession  of  the  Duildings  and  lands  in 
those  persons  to  whom  the  king  should  assign  them  bv  letters  patent ;  but  obliging 
the  grantees,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  marks  per  montn,  to  keep  on  them  an  honest 
house  and  household,  and  to  plough  the  same  number  of  acres  which  had  been 
ploughed  on  an  average  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Lingard  states,  in  his  **  History  of  England,"  that  it  was  calculated  that,  by 
this  act,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  religious  communities  would  be  dissolved ; 
and  that  an  addition  of  32,000/.  would  be  made  to  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  crown, 
besides  the  present  receipt  of  100,000/.  in  money,  plate,  and  jewels. 

The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  put  the  act  in  execution  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  each  religious  house  to  announce  its  dissolution  to  the  superior — to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  effects — to  secure  the  convent-seal  and  the  title-deeds — 
and  to  dispose  of  the  inhabitants  accordinsf  to  certain  rules.  The  superior  received 
a  pension  for  life :  of  the  monks,  those  who  had  not  reached  the  ase  of  twenty-four 
were  absolved  from  their  vows,  and  had  to  seek  anew  the  means  of  existence.  Oth- 
ers of  the  monks,  who  were  placed  in  another  class,  were  divided  among  the  larger 
monasteries,  or,  in  case  they  wished  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  state,  were  promised 
employment  The  nuns  were  more  hardly  dealt  with :  each  received  a  single  gown 
from  tiie  king,  and  in  other  respects  were  thrown  upon  tl^e  world,  or  the  support  of 
friends. 

The  people  were  strongly  affected,  in  many  parts  of  England,  by  the  consequent 
ces  which  resulted  even  from  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries.  The  poor 
had  formerly  been  fed  at  these  establishments,  and  were  now  deprived  of  this  ancient 
resource.  Persons  of  property  contended  that  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries  ought 
not  to  fall  into  possession  of  the  crown,  but  that  it  should  revert  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  donors.  In  the  autumn  of  1 536,  the  state  of  public  feeling  was 
manifested  by  an  insuxrectionin  die  northern  counties,  which  was  joined,  meet  proba- 
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bly  from  inclinatioo,  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  sereral  noblemen,  many  knights, 
and  most  of  the  gentry ;  indeed,  all  whose  attachment  to  ancient  manners  and  ens* 
toms  was  deep^  rooted  conld  not  fail  to  desire  that  the  progress  of  innovation 
should  be  checKed.  The  insurrection,  though  of  a  formidable  nature,  was  ultimately 
put  down.  This  movement  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  ''pilerimage  of  grace,'*  the 
banners  of  the  insurgents  being  painted  with  the  image  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the 
chalice  and  host,  the  emblems  of  their  faith.  In  many  districts  they  placed  the 
gected  monks  in  their  former  convents. 

It  appears  now  to  have  been  the  determination  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  to 
deal  with  the  larger  monasteries  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  smaller  ones.  For  a 
considerable  period,  commissioners  were  at  work  investigating  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  each  establishment.  In  1539  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
vesting  in  the  crown  all  the  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  of  the  monasteries, 
and  by  the  spring  of  the  year  1540  it  had  been  surrendered  into  other  hands. 

Dr.  Lingard  gives  the  following  scale  of  pensions  allotted  to  the  ejected  inhabit- 
ants of  the  monasteries.  To  the  superiors,  from  266/.  to  6/.  per  annum ;  priors  of 
ceUs,  generally  about  13/.,  and  in  a  few  instances  20/. ;.  to  the  other  monks,  pensions 
of  6/.,  4/,  or  2/.,  with  a  small  sum  to  provide  for  immediate  wants  on  their  depart- 
ure. The  pensions  to  nuns  averaged  about  4/.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
▼aloe  of  money  has  greatly  changed  since  that  period. 

As  soon  as  an  abbey  was  surrendered,  the  commissioners,  according  to  Bmnet, 
proceeded  to  break  the  seal  and  assign  pensions  to  the  members.  The  plate  and 
iewels  were  reserved  for  the  king ;  the  furniture  and  goods  were  sold.  The  abbott's 
lodging  and  the  offices  were  left  standing  for  the  convenience  of  the  next  occupant : 
the  church,  cloisters,  and  apartments  for  the  monks,  were  stripped  of  the  lead  and 
every  saleable  article. 

It  appears  from  Rymer  that  the  lands  sold  at  twenty,  the  buildings  at  fifteen 
years'  purchase ;  the  buyers  were  to  hold  of  the  crown,  paying  a  reserv^  rent. 

According  to  the  **  Liner  Regis,"  and  other  authentic  sources,  the  annual  revenue 
of  all  the  suppressed  monastic  houses  amounted  to  142,914/.  12«.  9^(/.,  being  about 
the  one-and-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  rental  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  estimates  of 
Hume  be  correct,  which  assigned  the  amount  at  3,000,000/.  The  amount  of  the 
estimates  of  the  annual  value  of  real  property  of  England  and  Wales,  as  assessed  in 
181 5,  was  about  52,000,000/. 

Byland  abbey  is  in  the  North  Ridinff  of  the  county  of  York,  and  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  Rievaulx  Abbey.  As  the  history  of  these  monastic  establishments, 
which  were  once  so  numerous  in  England,  generally  contains  some  indications 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  early  times,  and  affords  data  for  showing  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
old  abbey  at  Ryland,  from  the  records  of  one  of  the  ablK>ts,  which  may  be  seen  at 
greater  length  m  Dugdale's  **  Monasticon." 

Byland  abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  at  the  mstance  of  his  mother.  The  abbot  and  twelve  monks  of  Fumess 
Abbey,  in  Lancashire,  having  been  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  fled  to 
York,  where  they  were  for  some  time  entertained  by  the  archbishop,  by  whom  thery 
Were  recommended  to  the  protection  of  De  Mowbray.  Being  a  minor,  however,  his 
mother  received  them  at  her  castle,  and  she  afterward  sent  them  to  a  near  relation 
of  her  own,  who  had  been  a  monk  at  Whitby,  but  who  then  led  an  eremetical  life 
at  Hode.  Here  she  supplied  them  with  necessaries  until  her  son  attained  his  major- 
ity»  when  he  granted  them  a  sutiicient  portion  of  land  for  their  sun^jort.  The  monks 
Boon  afterward  procured,  at  a  general  chapter  of  their  order,  hela  in  France,  an  ex- 
emption from  their  former  subjection  to  Fumess.  They  remained  at  Hode  several 
years,  when,  on  the  ground  that  their  former  grant  did  not  afford  them  sufficient 
fP^ce,  the  church  and  town  of  Byland  were  granted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  buiid- 
mg  an  abbey.  Here  they  were  too  near  me  abbe^  of  Rievaulx,  being  within  the 
'^'mid  of  its  bells ;  and  as  there  were  some  other  inconveniences  attached  to  the 
place,  De  Mowbray  granted  them  another  piece  of  land  on  which  to  erect  their  mon- 
^tery,  and  they  then  built  a  small  church,  a  cloister,  and  honses.  Their  possessions 
were  soon  considerably  increased,  and  thev  added  to  the  value  of  them  by  clearing 
^he  woodland  and  draining  the  marshes.  They  removed,  in  1177,  a  little  to  the  east- 
^'^td,  where  the  abbey  of  Byland,  the  remains  of  which  are  represented  in  the  en- 
S>»mg,  was  built  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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At  this  period  the  pope  exercised  great  authority  orer  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
England,  and  the  monks  of  Byland  seem  to  have  received  various  privileges  from 
the  head  of  the  church.  Pope  Alexander  III.  exempted  them  from  paying  tithes  for 
such  lands  as  they  owned  or  rented ;  Gregory  11.,  from  payment  of  tithes  en  the 
produce  of  mines  which  they  held  in  their  own  hands ;  and  other  popes  confirmed 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  tliese  privile£^es.  King  Heniy  II.  specially  favored  the 
abbey  with  his  protection,  and  granted  tne  monks  and  their  servants  ireedom  from 
tolls  in  all  cities,  boroughs,  markets,  fairs,  bridges,  and  ports,  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  Henry  III.  conferred  on  them  secular  jurisdiction  in  meir  manors  of 
Sutton  and  Clifton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Wardecop,  m  Westmoreland. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  monastic  establishments. 
They  were  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  pay  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  for  there  were  few  towns,  and  the  division  of  employments  had  not  ex- 
tended in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  safe  for  a  body  of  men,  placed  in  a  secluded 
part  of  the  country,  to  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  surplus  produce  of 
•the  agriculturist.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  been  supported  by  the  free-will  offer- 
ings of  the  devout ;  but  when  the  gifts  which  were  made  them  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  land,  it  was  much  more  natural  that  they  should  attempt  to  improve  it  by 
cultivation  ;  and  as  there  did  not  exist  a  large  class  like  the  present  race  of  tenant- 
farmers  imtil  the  period  just  preceding  the  dissolution,  agricultural  pursuits  were 
forced,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  religious  communities.  To  this  occupation  they 
would  bring  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  than  the  other  classes  of  society  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  improvements  which  were  slowly  introduced  in  agriculture  would 
most  probably  be  frequently  discovered,  or  at  least  practised,  at  an  early  period  in 
the  monastic  granges.  Iniormation  circulated  among  these  communities  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  a  constant  interchange  of  ideas  was  kept  up  by 
means  of  general  chapters  of  each  order — by  pilgrimacfes,  and  various  necessiti^ 
connected  with  their  common  interests.  The  skill  which  they  possessed  as  agricul- 
turists there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class,  and 
the  gardens  attached  to  the  monasteries  occupied  much  attention,  and  exhibited  the 
earliest  improvements  in  that  useful  department  of  husbandry.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  religious  houses  increased  in  wealth,  and,  becoming  more  secular,  thev 
lost  their  empire  over  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  age,  and  were  regarded  with 
jealousv  by  the  parochial  clergy.  The  monks  were  liberal  and  hospitable.  They 
relieveu  the  poor,  were  moderate  in  the  rents  which  they  exacted,  and  took  no  exces- 
sive fiiies  in  the  leases  which  they  renewed.  But  at  the  dissolution  they  had  outlived 
the  useful  purposes  to  which  they  were  once  subservient.  The  better  educatioa 
which  the  laity  were  beginning  to  receive  qualified  them  for  state  employments,  and 
ecclesiastics  began  to  lose  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  The  influence  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders  also  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  activity  of  society  open- 
ing to  the  laity  more  frequent  opportunities  of  pursuing  a  career  of  usefulness.  The 
laity  multiplied  books,  and  in  the  walks  of  literature  and  science  pressed  upon  the 
heels  of  the  churchmen.  In  time  the  latter  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  lights  of  the 
age.  Pope  Ganganelli  remarked  :  '*  The  religious  orders  have  not  been  gifted  with 
infallibilitv,  nor  with  indefectibility.  If  they  were  to  be  all  abolished  this  day,  the 
loss  would  be  great ;  but  the  church  would  be  neither  less  holy,  less  apostolical,  nor 
less  respectable." 

The  general  measures  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  have  al- 
ready been  described.  When  Henry  VIII.  consulted  with  his  council  on  this  subject, 
one  was  of  opinion  that  **  there  is  a  due  place  left  for  monasteries ;  yet,  when  thev 
grow  to  that  multitude,  that  either  the  just  proportion  they  bear  in  a  state  is  exeeedeJ. 
or  they  become  a  receptacle.only  for  lazy  and  idle  persons,  it  is  fit  to  apply  some 
convenient  remedy.  Therefore,  be  pleased,  sir,  not  to  think  so  much  of  their  over- 
throw as  their  reformation."  Another  of  the  council  remarked,  that  *'  the  clergy  had 
one  fourth  part  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom ;  that  this  was  an  undue  propcn^ 
tion ;  and  that  two  or  three  monasteries  left  in  every  dbire  would  be  sufficient"  The 
result  was,  that  the  firet  blow  at  the  monastic  institutions  was  aimed  only  at  the 
smaller  monasteries,  which  were  the  least  able  to  offer  resistance ;  but  the  whole 
were  soon  afterward  surrendered. 

Byland  abbey  was  not  included  in  the  number  of  monasteries  which  were  first  dis- 
solved, and  by  the  king's  letters-patent,  dated  January  28, 1537,  it  was  refounded ; 
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but  two  years  aAerward  it  was  surrendered,  when  the  abbot  and  monks  .  - 

sions.  There  were  seven  bells  in  the  abbey,  and  it  contained  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
ounces  of  plate.  The  lead  which  was  stripped  off  the  building  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred fodder,  and,  with  the  bells  and  plate,  was  sold  for  the  king's  use.  The  gross 
income  of  the  institution  was  295/.  5s.  id. ;  the  net  income,  238/.  95.  4<f. 

Mr.  Moore,  an  antiquarian,  who  visited  Byland  abbey  about  the  year  1789,  states, 
that  it  is  of  a  date  and  style  of  architecture  nearly  coeval  with  Rievaulx,  and  that  it 
is  nearly  five  miles  distant  from  it  across  a  moor,  from  which,  in  descending  a  steep 
hill,  the  prospect  of  a  fine  cotmtry  and  of  this  abbey  opens  itself,  and  presently  leads 
to  the  village.  All  that  remains  of  Byland  is  comparatively  a  fragment,  hut  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  abbey  must  have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  church  archi- 
tecture.   The  doorway  is  richly  ornamented,  and  the  windows  elegantly  formed 

St  Alban's  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  towns  of  England  most  dignified  by  his* 
torical  associations.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  ancient  Britons  before 
the  Roman  conquest;  and,  within  twenty-one  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  island, 
was  raised  by  the  Romans  to  the  rank  ot  a  city,  under  the  name  of  Verulam.  Many 
considerable  fragments  of  the  Roman  Verulam  still  exist,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  present  town,  particularly  a  large  piece  of  wall,  constructed  of  Roman  tile,  now 
called  Gorhamburv  block.  Dr.  Stukely,  a  celebrated  antiquarian  writer,  has  calcu- 
lated that  about  a  hundred  acres  were  included  within  the  Roman  wall.  The  greater 
part  of  the  city,  first  built  by  the  Romans,  was  demolished  by  Britons,  under  Queen 
Boadicea,  in  the  61st  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  the 
inhabitants  continued  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  for  a  long  period.  In  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the  Roman  emperor  Dioclesian,  in*  the  year  304, 
Alban,  a  native  of  Verulam,  who  had  been  a  soldier  at  Rome,  suffered  martyrdom 
for  his  faith ;  and  being  the  first  Briton  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  his  reUgious 
opinions,  he  is  called  England's  proto-martyr,  or  first  martyr,  as  St.  Stephen  is  called 
the  proto-martyr  of  Christianity.  In  795,  Offa,  kin|[  of  the  Mercians,  founded  an 
abbey  at  Holmhurst,  close  bv  the  ancient  Verulam,  in  honor  of  St.  Alban,  and  the 
place  was  thenceforward  called  St.  Alban's.  The  abbey  flourished  for  more  than 
seven  centuries.  Its  buildings,  erected  from  time  to  time,  resembled  a  town  more 
than  a  religious  house.  It  had  magnificent  apartments,  in  which  the  kings  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  frequently  entertained.  The  annual  revenues, 
during  its  greatest  prosperity,  were  valued  at  2,500  pounds,  an  enormous  stun  in  those 
days. 

Of  this  immense  establishment,  nothing  is  left  but  the  present  conventual  church, 
a  gate-house,  and  a  few  scattered  walls.  The  church,  which  was  principallv  erected 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  is  in  magnitude  equal  to  our  largest  cathearals.  It 
measures  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  east  to  west ;  if  we  include  a  chapel  at  one 
end,  six  hundred  and  six  feet.  The  extreme  breadth,  at  the  intersection  oi  the  tran- 
septs, is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  The  exterior  of  this  ^reat  pile  is  not  very 
beautiful ;  but  the  spectator  is  struck  with  its  vastness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  appear- 
ance of  extreme  age.  A  large  part  of  the  original  edifice  is  composed  of  materials 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Verulam,  consisting  chiefly  of  Roman  tile.  These 
portions  of  the  interior  are  very  rude,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  other  parts  which 
were  finished  after  the  elegant  Norman  style  was  adopted  in  this  country.  In  this 
manner  it  occurs  that  we  see  at  St.  Alban  s  a  mixture  of  the  round  and  the  pointed 
arch,  in  two  sides  of  the  same  building,  directly  opposite  each  other.  It  is  singular 
that,  as  one  side  of  the  building  fell  into  decav,  the  later  style  of  architecture,  that 
of  the  pointed  arch,  should  have  been  used,  wnile  the  more  ancient  round  arch  was 
6ufi*ered  to  remain  on  the  opposite  side.  This  want  of  uniformity  greatly  diminishes 
the  beauty  of  the  interior;  but,  still,  many  of  its  effects  are  remarkably  striking,  par^ 
ticularly  that  of  the  vast  length  of  the  church  from  east  to  west.  Some  parts  of  the 
edifice  furnish,  also,  beautiful  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  most  dehcate  work- 
manship. 

The  abbey-church  of  St.  Alban's  contains  the  monuments  of  several  illustrious 
men,  particularly  that  of  Duke  Humphrey,  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of  Henry  Y. 
But  St.  Alban's  possesses  the  much  higher  distinction  of  being  the  burial-place,  as  it 
was  the  abode,  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  The  old  church  of  St  Michael,  in  this 
town,  contains  the  remains  of  the  immortal  founder  of  the  inductive  philosophy, 
which  delivered  the  human  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  opinions  establianed  by  pre- 
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leriptioD  and  iLuthorih',  and  led  the  wif  for  everf  man  to  ibink  for  himself,  and  lo 
leiy  upon  the  tiuths  of  established  facts  alone  as  the  materials  for  his  conclunons. 
The  engraTiitg  below  is  a  representation  of  Lord  Bacon's  monmneoL 


The  famous  and  once  splendid  ecclesiasiicat  foundation  of  Battle  abbey  owes  iti 
origin  lo  the  great  baiile  between  King  Harold  and  William  of  Normandy,  which 
deprived  the  former  of  his  crown,  and  decided,  at  one  of  the  most  critical  slases  of 
her  history,  the  fate  of  England.  It  has  been  repeatedly  slated  from  Camden,  in 
modem  publics  lions,  that  the  village  of  Battle  was  known  before  this  e^eni,  by  the 
name  of  Epiton.  But  this,  as  Mr.  Gough  many  years  ago  remarked,  is  a  mistake  of 
the  venerable  antiquary,  founded  on  an  expression  of  the  old  chronicler,  OidericU! 
Vitalis,  who  uses  the  term  Epiton,  or  rather,  Epitumium.  merely  for  any  field  of 
battle.  Ducange  had  long  before  explained  the  word  in  his  glossary.  As  to  the  vil- 
lage, it  is  expressly  staled  in  old  documenis  to  have  gradually  sprung  up  aroand  the 
abbey,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thai  it  existed  at  all  before  that  building 
was  erected.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  church  on  or  near  the  spot,  to 
more  ancient  times,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  b 
the  Wood.  The  neighboring  comiiry  remained  covered  with  trees,  down  at  least  to 
the  Conquest ;  and  tnis  church  was  doubtless  intended  for  the  use  of  ihe  pevsanls 
who  were  r  .  tiered  up  and  down  over  the  forest. 

The  town,  of  Battle,  which,  with  the  parish,  contains  about  three  tbonsand  inhab- 
itants, stands  on  rising  ground,  about  eight  miles  northwest  from  Hastings.  It  com- 
mands a  rich  and  extensive  prospect,  comprehending  the  expanse  of  the  ocean  tn 
the  south,  and  a  sweep  of  highly-cultivated  comitry  in  all  other  directions.  The 
village  itself  consists  principally  of  a  single  street,  which  runs  up  the  declivity,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  teruiination  of  which,  on  the  top,  stands  the  abbey. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  1066,  that  William  of  Normandy  landed  ai 
Peveiuey,  or  Pemsey,  as  it  is  commooly  called,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  about  nine  miles 
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to  the  west  of  Hastings,  at  the  head  of  the  powerful  armament  with  wiiich  he  in- 
tended to  win  a  kingdom.  Harold  was  at  the  time  in  the  north,  where  he  had  jnst 
achieved  a  great  yictorr  orer  another  band  of  foreign  invaders,  the  Norwegians, 
headed  by  their  kin?,  who  fell  in  the  fight.  Owin^,  probably,  to  this  circumstance, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  oppose  the  landing  of  William.  That  leader,  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  his  troops  on  shore,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  the  spot,  and  sank, 
or  as  some  authorities  assert,  burnt  his  ships,  which  are  said  to  hare  been  above  nine 
hundred  in  number,  without  reckoning  small  craft.  They  must  have  been  vessels 
of  such  size  as  to  carry  fifty  or  sixty  men  each.  It  was  some  time  before  Harold 
made  his  apnearance,  to  repel  this  aggression  upon  his  dominions.  But  the  two  ar« 
mies  met  at  last,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  birthday  of  the  English  king.  Harold 
on  th^t  morning  was  posted  on  the  eminence  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Battle, 
and  his  adversary  on  anotlier  rising  ground,  a  short  distance  to  the  south.  A  very 
full  and  animated  account  of  the  fight  which  ensued  (commonly  called  the  battle  of 
Hastings),  has  lately  been  given  in  an  able  publication,  entitled  **  The  Biographical 
History  of  England,"  the  writer  of  which  has  evidently  made  himself  very  com* 
pletely  master  of  the  details  given  by  the  various  old  French  and  Latin  chroniclers, 
and  has  caught,  also,  not  a  little  of  their  eraphic  spirit.  The  narrative  is  a  great 
deal  too  long  to  be  given  entire,  but  we  shall  select  a  few  passages,  sufficient  to  pre- 
sent at  least  an  outline  of  the  course  of  ihe  battle. 

.  **  About  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Norman  armv  began  to  move,  crossed  the  inter* 
val  between  the  two  hills,  and  slowly  ascended  the  eminence  on  which  the  English 
were  posted.  The  banner  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  presage  of  victory,  was  borne  in  the  van 
by  Tonstain  the  Fair — a  dangerous  honor,  which  two  of  the  barons  had  successively 
declined.  Harold  beheld  them  gradually  advance,  and  as  the  third  division  appeared, 
he  broke  out  into  violent  exclamations  of  anger  and  dismay.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  and  having  secured  his  flank  bv  trenches,  he  resolved  to  stand  upon 
the  defensive,  and  to  avoid  all  action  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  inferior. 
The  men  of  Kent  were  placed  in  front,  a  privilege  which  they  always  claimed  as 
their  due.  The  Londoners  had  the  honor  ot  being  the  royal  body-guard,  and  were 
posted  around  the  standard.  The  king  himself,  on  foot,  took  his  station  at  the  head 
of  the  infantry,  determined  to  conquer  or  perish  in  the  action.  The  Normans  rushed 
to  the  onset,  shouting  their  national  tocsin,  *  God  is  our  help !'  which  was  loudly  an- 
swered by  the  adverse  cry  of  '  Christ's  cross !  the  holy  cross !'  The  battle  soon  be- 
came general,  and  raged  with  great  fury.  The  Norman  archers  advancing,  dis^ 
charged  their  weapons  with  effect;  but  they  were  received  with  equal  valor  by  the 
English,  who  firmly  kept  their  ground.  After  the  first  shower  of  arrows,  they  re- 
turned to  the  attack  with  spears  and  lances ;  and  again  they  were  obliged  to  retire, 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  their  opponents.  The  battle  had  continued  with 
desperate  obstinacy  ;  and  from  nine  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  success  oa  either 
side  was  nearly  balanced.  Disappointed  and  perplexed  at  seeing  his  troops  every- 
where repulsed  by  an  unbroken  wall  of  courageous  soldiers,  the  Norman  general 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem.  He  resolved  to  hazard  a  feigned  retreat ;  and  a  body 
of  a  thousand  horse  were  ordered  to  take  flight.  The  artifice  was  successful.  The 
credulous  English,  in  the  heat  of  action,  followed,  but  their  temerity  was  speedily 
punished  with  terrible  slaughter.    Still  the  great  body  of  the  army  maintained  its 

fjosition ;  for  so  long  as  Harold  lived  and  fought,  they  seemed  to  be  invincible.  A 
ittle  before  sunset,  an  arrow,  shot  at  random,  pierced  his  eye ;  he  dropped  from  his 
steed  in  agony,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  fail  relaxed  the  efforts  of  his  followers.  A 
furious  charge  of  the  Norman  horse  increased  the  confusion  which  the  king's  wound 
must  have  occasioned.  For  a  time,  the  Kentish  men  and  East  Saxons  seemed  to  re- 
trieve the  fortune  of  the  day.  At  length,  the  English  banner  was  cut  down,  and  the 
papal  colors,  erected  in  its  place,  announced  that  William  of  Normandy  was  the 
conqueror.  It  was  now  late  in  the  evening,  but  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  van- 
quished, that  they  continued  the  struggle  in  many  parts  of  the  bloody  field,  long 
after  dark.  The  carnage  was  neat.  On  the  part  of  the  conquerors,  nearly  sixty 
thousand  men  had  been  engaged,  and  of  these  more  than  one  fourth  were  left  dead 
on  the  field.  The  number  of  the  English  and  the  amount  of  their  loss  are  unknown. 
The  vanity  of  the  Normans  has  exaggerated  the  army  of  the  enemy  beyond  the 
bounds  of^ credibility ;  but  the  native  writers  reduce  it  to  a  handful  of  resolute  war- 
riors. The  historians  of  both  countries  agree,  that  with  Harold  and  his  brothers 
perished  all  the  nobility  of  the  south  of  England." 
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The  erection  of  Battle  abbey  was  commenced  by  the  conqueror  in  conformity,  it  is 
mid,  with  a  TOW  which  he  had  made  before  the  fight,  but  was  not  completed  till 
1094,  in  the  reign  of  Rufus.  The  high  altar  is  asserted  to  hare  been  placed  on  the 
spot  where  the  dead  body  of  Harold  was  found.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  as 
other  authorities  record,  that  the  spot  was  that  on  which  the  royal  standard  was 
raised  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  The  house  was  originally  intended  to 
contain  one  hundred  and  forty  monks,  but  only  sixty  were  placed  in  it,  who  were 
brought  from  the  monastery  of  Marmoustier  in  Normandy.  Many  manors,  chiefly 
in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Oxford,  and  Berks,  were  bestowed  upon  it, 
along  with  the  most  ample  pnvileges,  exemption  from  all  taxation,  the  rights  of  free 
warren,  treasure  trove,  and  sanctuary,  independence  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to 
the  abbot,  the  singular  prerogative  of  pardoning  any  condemned  thief  or  robber 
whom  he  should  meet  on  his  way  to  execution.  Numerous  charters,  granted  by  the 
conqueror,  by  William  Rufus,  by  Henry  I.,  and  by  other  kings,  down  to  Henry  IV., 
in  favor  of  this  establishment,  are  still  preserved,  copies  of  several  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon.  Its  possessions,  in  course  of  time,  were  greatly  ex- 
tended, through  the  liberality  of  its  regal  patrons.  The  abbot  enjoyed  the  dignity  of 
weiring  the  mitre,  and  was  always  summoned  to  parliament  so  long -as  the  ancient 
religion  lasted.  The  last  individual  who  held  the  office  was  named  John  Hamond. 
He  was  elected  in  1529,  and  in  1538  he  surrendered  the  monastery  to  the  king. 
According  to  the  valuation  which  had  been  taken  a  few  years  before,  its  revenues 
amounted  to  880/.,  according  to  Dugdale,  but  Speed  says  to  987/.  Hamond  retired 
on  a  pension  of  66/.  135.  4  J. 

AAer  the  dissolution,  the  property  was  cranted  to  a  person  named  Gilmer,  who 
after  pulling  down  a  great  part  of  the  buildings  and  disposing  of  the  materials,  sold 
the  place  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne.  The  latter  soon  after  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  dwelling-house  on  the  site  of  part  of  the  old  monastery,  which  was  finished  by  his 
son,  the  first  Lord  Montague.  This  building,  however,  fell  afterward  into  ruins ; 
but  the  estate  having  been  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Webster,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  a  new  house  was  erected,  which  still  exists.  It  forms 
one  of  the  sides  of  what  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  complete  quadrangle,  of 
great  spaciousness.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  indeed,  is  not  much 
short  of  a  mile.  Only  a  fragment  of  the  church  now  remains,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  either  its  form  or  extent ;  but  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  arches 
of  the  cloisters,  a  hall  called  the  refectory,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  another  building,  detached  from  the  rest,  exhibiting  the  remains  of  an  immense 
room,  one  htindred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth,  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  adorned  by  twelve  windows  on  one  side,  and  six  on  the  other.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great  hall,  in  which  the  abbot  and  his  monks  gave  their 
more  solemn  entertainments.  Good  living  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
establishment.  The  ample  kitchen  sdll  e^diibits  the  remains  of  no  fewer  than  five 
fireplaces. 

One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  ruin  is  the  great  gate  at  the  oitrance  of  the 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  foregoing  engraving  is  a  representation.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  reiffn  of  Henry  VI.,  and  with  its  battlemented  towers,  is  a  very  imposing 
structure.  Until  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  apartment  over  the  gateway  was  used  as 
a  townhouse ;  but  on  the  18th  of  September,  1794,  the  roof  was  driven  in  by  a  vio- 
lent storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  it  has  not  since  been  repaired. 

Howden,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
Ouse.  It  contains  twelve  townships,  two  chapelries,  and  about  4,500  inhabitants. 
This  church  and  manor  were  in  possession  of  the  crown  at  the  period  of  the  con- 
quest, and  were  given  by  the  Norman  monarch  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  obtained 
a  confirmation  of  the  grant  from  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  bishop  vested  the  church 
in  the  monks  of  Durham,  but  retained  the  manor.  Thus  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Durham  obtained  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Howdenshire ;  and  the  bishop,  being 
lord  of  the  manor,  was  invested  with  extensive  secular  authority  within  the  same  dis- 
trict The  clerp^  were  at  that  period  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  age,  and  from 
the  position  whicn  they  occupied,  a  large  share  of  wealth  and  influence  fell  naturally 
into  their  hands.  The  intelligence,  of  which  they  were  the  chief  and  nearly  excla- 
sive  possessors,  has  long  ceased  to  be  tlie  inheritance  of  a  particular  class,  and  none 
are  now  excluded  from  the  advantages  which  it  confers.  But  though  this  change 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  period,  it  has  only  more  recently  begun  to  work  out  its 
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natural  results.  By  yirtue  of  the  maDorial  rights  with  which  the  hishops  of  Durham 
were  invested  eight  centuries  ago,  they  still  held  their  copyhold  courts,  their  freehold 
courts,  and  courts-baron,  in  Howden.  The  separation  ot  the  secular  from  the  eccle- 
siastical functions  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  effected,  and 
Howdenshire  will,  of  course,  be  affected  by  the  change. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  bull  was  issued,  appropriating  the  church  of  Howden 
to  sixteen  monks ;  but  the  prior  of  Durham  successfully  exerted  himself  with  the 
pope,  and  the  church  was  rendered  collegiate,  with  five  prebendaries.  Accordingly, 
m  1267,  the  archbishop  of  York,  after  setting  forth  that  the  parish  church  c^  Howden 
was  very  wide  and  laree,  and  the  rents  and  profits  so  much  abounding  as  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  many  spiritual  men,  ordained  that  there  should  be  endowed  "  for  ever"  five 
prebends  out  of  its  revenues,  and  that  each  of  them  should  maintain,  at  his  own  proper 
cost,  a  priest  and  clerk  in  holy  orders,  to  administer  in  the  said  church  in  a  canonical 
habit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church  in  York,  except  in  matins,  which  they 
should  say  in  the  mommg  for  the  parish.  There  were  five  chantries,  dedicated  re- 
spectively to  Sl  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St  Mary,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  St. 
Andrew.    At  the  reformation,  the  net  revenue  of  the  prebends  was  63/.  IBs.  id. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Howden  was  dissolved  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VL, 
and  the  temporalities  thereby  became  invested  in  the  crown.  Thus  they  remained 
till  1582,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  them  by  letters-patent  to  Edward  Frost  and 
John  Walker,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  The  tithes  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
several  impropriators.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  is  only 
worth  163/.  per  year,  out  of  which  the  salary  of  a  curate  is  paid.  The  revenues  of 
the  church  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  "  many 
spiritual  men  ;'*  and  if,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  church  as  a  collegiate  institution, 
these  revenues  had  been  reserved  for  public  purposes,  some  provision  might  now  have 
been  made  for  religious  instruction  in  the  new  port  of  Goole,  only  three  miles  from 
Howden,  which,  though  containing  only  a  few  vears  ago  some  half-dozen  houses, 
promises  to  become  the  resort  of  industry  and  a  place  of  extensive  commerce.  There 
are  at  this  moment  two  collegiate  churches  (at  Heytesbury  and  Middleham),  whose 
utility  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  that  of  Howden  at  the  period  of  its  dissolution ;  but, 
instead  of  distributing  their  revenues  to  individuals,  by  which  no  security  would  be 
obtained  for  their  beneficial  employment,  it  is  proposed  bv  the  commissioners,  who 
have  recently  investigated  such  establishments,  to  render  them  subservient  to  public 
use,  by  bestowing  their  endowments  in  quarters  in  which  they  are  really  needed. 

When  the  church  of  Howden  had  got  into  private  hands,  the  work  of  decay  soon 
became  visible.  In  1591  the  churchwardens  directed  a  survey  to  be  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  *'  what  decay  the  choir  of  Howden  church  is  in,  whether  it 
De  in  timber,  in  stone,  in  lead,  or  glass.*'  No  effectual  repairs  appear  to  have  resulted 
from  the  investigation ;  for  the  choir  becoming  altogether  unsafe,  the  parishioners,  in 
1634  and  1636,  fitted  up  the  nave  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship.  In  1696  the 
groined  roof  fell  in,  and  from  that  time  tlie  east  end  has  been  but  a  venerable  memo- 
rial of  its  former  magnificence.  The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
square  tower  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  height  The  chapter-house  was 
formerly  the  most  celebrated  portion  of  the  edifice.  It  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  contained  thirty  stalls,  each  under  a  Gothic  arch,  separated  by  clustered 
pilasters,  very  small,  and  of  delicate  form,  having  foliated  capitals  of  pierced  work, 
from  which  rich  tabernacle- work  rose,  and  formed  a  canopy  for  each  stall.  The 
tower  of  the  chapter-house  fell  in  1750.  The  whole  length  of  the  church,  including 
the  ruins,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet,  and  the  breadth  sixty-six  feet.  The 
length  of  the  choir  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  of  the  nave  one  hundred  and 
five  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  each  is  sixty-six  feet. 

Nearly  close  to  the  church  the  bishops  of  Durham  had  an  ancient  palace,  which 
was  their  frequent  summer  residence.  A  park  extended  from  it  to  the  Ouse,  distant 
about  a  mile.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  edifice  have  been  occupied  as  a  &rm- 
house. 

The  old  ruin  of  Tynemouth  priory  is  situated  in  Northumberland,  and  stands  on  a 
peninsula,  formed  of  stupendous  rocks,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tyne,  and  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Tynemouth.  It  is  of  very  remote  antiquity — 
earlier  than  the  eighth  century  ;  but  no  authentic  record  appears  to  exist,  respecting 
its  original  foundation. 

The  choice  of  the  situation,  however,  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  two  mo- 
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tives,  security  and  eain.  The  exalted  height  on  which  the  monastery  stood,  rendered 
it  visible  at  sea,  a  long  way  off,  in  every  direction,  where  it  presented  itself,  as  if 
reminding  and  exhorting  seamen  in  danger  to  make  their  vows,  and  promise  maases 
and  presents  to  ^e  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Oswin.  Thos,  therefore,  though  during 
stormy  and  inclement  weather  the  situation  must  have  been  very  unpleasant,  yet  in 
those  unsettled  and  credulous  times  it  afforded  the  advantage  of  presenting  to  the 
eye  of  the  sailor  in  distress  an  object  toward  which  he  could  direct  his  prayers  and 
bend  his  course,  and  also  an  outpost  from  which  a  hostile  armament  might  be  des- 
cried, and  an  alarm  communicated.  Neither  itsutility  nor  sanctity,  however,  could 
preserve  it ;  for  in  the  infancy  of  the  establishment  it  suffered  neatly  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  bjr  whom,  as  the  old  chronicles  state,  it  was  thrice  plundered,  the 
church  at  one  time  being  burned  to  the  ground.  Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  io 
the.  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  and  endowed  the  pricry 
fbr  black  canons,  dedicating  it  to  the  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Oswin,  the 
remains  of  that  saint  having  been  found  among  the  ruins. 

That  the  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  on  an  elevated  site,  early 'recom- 
mended the  place,  as  suitable  both  for  military  defence  and  religious  purposes,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  Robert  de  Mowbray,  about  the  year  1090,  fled  thither,  and 
defended  himself  within  its  walls,  against  William  Runis,  against  whom  he  had 
conspired ;  but,  after  a  time,  finding  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  he  sought 
"  sanctuary"  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  from  which,  however,  he  was  taken  by 
force,  earned  to  Windsor,  and  after  suffering  a  tedious  imprisonment,  was  put  to 
death.  The  monastery  at  one  time  enjoyed  considerable  wealth.  It  possessed  twen- 
ty-seven manors  in  Northumberland,  with  their  royalties,  besides  other  valuable 
lands  and  tenements.  At  the  dissolution,  in  1539,  there  was  a  prior,  with  fifteen 
prebendaries  and  three  novices.  The  annual  revenues  of  the  priory  were  then  esti- 
mated (separate  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  on  which  it  depended)  at  397/.  10^. 
5d.  by  Dugdale,  and  at  511/.  is.  Id,  by  Speed.  The  prior,  on  the  surrender  of  the 
monastery,  received  a  pension  of  80/.  per  annum.  The  site  and  most  of  the  lands 
were  granted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Northumberland ; 
but  by  his  attainder  in  the  next  year  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  in  which  it  remained 
till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  during  whose  reign  it  was  occupied  as  a  fortress. 

During  the  civil  war,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Scots,  in  1644,  when  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  large  store  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  baggage,  but. 
bound  themselves  to  submit  to  tlie  instructions  of  parliament.  A  snm  of  5000/.  was 
voted  to  repair  the  damages  it  had  sustained.  Colonel  Henry  Lilbume  was  made 
its  deputy-governor ;  but  having  declared  for  the  king.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  imme- 
diately marched  from  Newcastle  against  him,  and  stormed  the  place  with  almost 
ferocious  bravery,  the  men  entering  the  fortress  at  the  very  cannon's  mouth.  During 
the  assault,  Lilbume  was  slain. 

The  approach  to  the  priory  is  from  the  west,  by  a  gateway  tower  of  a  square 
form,  having  a  circular  exploratory  turret  on  each  corner ;  from  this  gatewav,  on 
each  hand,  a  strong  double  wall  has  been  extended  to  the  rocks  on  the  seashore, 
which  from  their  great  height  have  been  esteemed  in  former  times  inaccessible. 
The  gate,  with  its  walls,  was  fortified  by  a  deep  outward  ditch,  over  which  there 
was  a  drawbridge,  defended  by  moles  on  each  side.  The  tower  comprehends  an 
outward  and  interior  gateway,  the  outer  gateway  having  two  gates,  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  feet  from  each  other,  the  inner  of  which  is  defended  by  a  portcullis  and  an 
open  gallery ;  the  interior  gateway  is,  in  like  manner,  strengthened  ny  a  double  gate. 
The  space  between  the  gateways  being  a  square  of  about  six  paces,  is  open  aoove 
to  allow  those  on  the  top  of  the  tower  and  battlements  to  annoy  assailants  who  had 
gained  the  first  gate. 

On  passing  the  gateway,  the  scene  is  strikingly  noble  and  venerable ;  the  whole 
enclosed  area  may  contain  about  six  acres ;  the  walls  seem  as  well  calculated  for  de- 
fence as  the  gateway  tower ;  the  view  is  crowded  with  au^st  ruins ;  many  fine 
arches  of  the  priory  are  standing.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  these  remains  is  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  church,  of  elegant  workmanship.  The  ruins  are  so  disunited, 
that  it  would  be  very  diflicult  to  determine  to  what  particular  offices  each  belong. 
The  ruins  which  present  themselves  in  front,  on  entering  the  gateway,  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  cloister,  access  to  which  was  afforded  by  a  gateway  of  circular 
arches,  comprehending  several  members  inclining  inward,  and  arising  from  piias- 
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ters.  After  passing  this  gate»  in  the  area*  many  modem  tombs  appear,  the  groand 
being  still  osed  for  sepulture.  The  west  gate  entering  into  the  abbey  is  stOl  entire, 
of  the  same  architecture  as  that  leading  to  the  cloister.  The  around  from  the  clois- 
ter to  the  south  wall  is  almost  covered  with  foundations,  which,  it  b  presumed,  are 
the  remains  of  the  priory.  Two  walls  of  the  church  are  standing ;  the  end  wall  to 
the  east  contains  three  long  windows ;  the  centre  window,  the  loniest,  is  near  twenty 
feet  high,  richly  ornamented  with  mouldings,  some  of  which  are  of  rose-work,  and 
others  of  the  dancette,  as  the  figure  is  termed  in  heraldry,  or  zigzaff,  a  decoration 
common  to  old  Saxon  architecture.  Beneath  the  centre  window,  at  me  east  end,  is 
a  doorway  of  excellent  worknuinship,  conducting  to  a  small,  but  elegant  apartment, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  shrine  and  tomb  of  St.  Oswin.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  is  a  human  head,  cut  in  a  style  much  superior  to  that  of  the  general 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed. 

The  manor  of  Tynemouth' belongs  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  But  the  site 
of  the  monastery  is  said  to  belong  to  the  crown ;  and  it  was  held  under  a  lease  by 
Colonel  Henry  Yillars,  formerly  governor  of  Tynemouth.  Villars  obtained  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  lighthouse,  and  to  receive  one  shilling  for  every  English,  and  sixpence 
for  every  foreign  ship  anchoring  in  the  harbor  of  Shields.  It  is  stated  by  Grose, 
and  the  statement  is  repeated  in  the  "  Border  Antiquities,'*  that  Villars  pulled  down 
many  of  the  old  buildings  to  obtain  materials  for  erecting  the  lighthouse,  an  adjoin- 
ing barrack,  his  own  house,  &c.,  and  that  he  stripped  ofi"  the  lead,  which,  till  then, 
had  covered  the  church.  In  the  engraving  (page  155)  the  relative  positions  of  all 
these  buildings  are  shown.  That  on  the  right  being  tne  barrack,  the  others  can  not 
be  mistaken. 

Those  portions  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  which  are  known  as  North  Dur- 
ham, and  which  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tyne,  are  divided  into  Bedlington- 
shire,  Norhamshire,  and  Islandshire.  The  two  latter  are  contiguous  upon  the  soath- 
era  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  former  consists  of  a  district  upon  the  southern  coast 
of  Northumberland.  The  soH^illed  shires  of  Norham  and  Island  are  coextensive 
with  parishes  bearing  the  same  names,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
possessions  of  the  see  of  Durham.  The  parish  of  Island,  or  Holy  Island,  in  its  south? 
em  extremity,  extends  to  that  part  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed  where  it  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Berwick,  and  reaches  on  the  east  from  the  sea  again  to  the  Tweed  on  the 
north :  it  is  divided  into  the  five  chapelriesof  Holv  Island,  the  mother-church)  Kyloe, 
Lowick,  Ancroft,  and  Tweedmouth.  This  parish  derives  its  historical  importance 
as  containing  the  island  from  which  Christianity  first  shed  her  benignant  rays  on 
Northumberland ;  and  which  for  four  centuries  was,  not  only  the  episcopal  resiaence 
of  the  see  which  is  now  known  as  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  but  the  repository  of 
learning  in  the  north  of  England.  This  island  the  ancient  Britons  called  Inis  Medi' 
eantef  but  its  familiar  appellation  was  Lindisfam,  until  the  sanctity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants proctired  for  it  the  name  of  Heiichlant,  or  Holy  Island.  According  to  Symeon, 
a  monk  of  Durham,  the  island  took  its  second  name  from  the  Lindis,  aorook*  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  from  the  opposite  shore :  "  fam,"  the  concluding  syllable, 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  tbe  Celtic  word /bAren,  a  recess.  The  greatest  distance 
of  Lindis&m  from  the  coast  scarcely  exceeds  two  miles ;  it  is,  as  Be4e  has  properly 
described  it,  a  semi-island,  being  twice  an  island  and  twice  part  of  th«  contment  in 
one  day :  at  the  flow  of  the  tide  it  is  encompassed  by  water,  and  at  the  ebb  there  is 
almost  a  dry  passage,  both  for  horses  and  carriages.  The  depth  of  the  water  at  ordi- 
nary high  tides  is  about  five,  at  spring-tides  about  seven  feet.  The  path  from  the 
main  land  to  the  island  at  low  water  is  a  very  precarious  one,  and  is  lengthened  to 
about  twice  the  actual  distance  between  the  two  places  by  pools  and  quicksands, 
which  have  on  too  many  occasions  proved  fatal  to  travellers — the  parish  register  af- 
fording numerous  instances  of  the  burials  of  persons  found  drowned  in  crossing  the 
sands  to  the  island.  The  intervening  space  presents  at  low  water  a  dull  and  dreary 
appearance^  the  only  objects  to  enliven  the  scene  being  an  occasional  fisherman,  his 
wife,  or  children,  slowly  picking  their  way  across  the  sands,  the  rising  of  a  flock  of 
wild  ducks,  which  they  have  disturbed,  or  the  silver  wings  of  a  seamew  sparkling  in 
the  sun. 

Holy  Island  measures,  from  east  to  west,  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length* 
and  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  northwest 
part  there  runs  out  a  slip  of  land  of  about  a  mile  in  leneth :  the  ciicomference  of  the 
entire  island  comprehends  about  eight  miles.    It  contains  about  one  thousand  acies» 
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abore  one  half  of  which  is,  from  the  violence  of  the  tempests,  covered  with  sand,  and 
produces  nothing  hut  bents ;  even  this  part,  however,  is  valuable  as  a  rabbit  warren : 
the  remainder  is  enclosed  and  cultivated.  The  enclosures  bear  such  ^ood  crops  that 
the  inhabitants  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  mam  land  for  their 
com,  or  the  other  ordinary  productions  of  the  ground.  The  island  consists  chiefly 
of  one  continuous  plain,  inclining  to  the  southwest.  The  village  stands  upon  an  ac- 
clivitv,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  shore ;  and  at  the  southern  point  of  it  there  is 
a  rock,  of  a  conical  figure,  which  rises  almost  perpendicukrly  to  the  height  of  sixty 
feet,  and  has  on  its  loft^  crown  a  small  fortress  or  castle.  A  little  to  the  northeast 
of  the  village  there  are  four  caves,  the  longest  of  which  is  upward  of  fifty  feet  long, 
and  the  entrance  of  which  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  ;  over  these  caves  a 
rock  rises  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  The  town  or  village  of  Holy  Island  consists  of 
a  few  irregular  narrow  streets,  the  names  of  which  are  still  preserved,  although  their 
importance  has  long  departed,  branching  off  from  a  small  square  called  the  Market- 
place. In  the  middle  of  this  place,  a  few  years  ago,  there  stood  the  stump  of  an  old 
market-cross,  which  was  called  the  **  Petting  Stone,"  over  which  newly-married 
people  were  made  to  leap  for  luck.  Modem  improvement  has,  however,  removed 
this  remnant  of  ancient  times,  and  erected  in  its  place  a  handsome  new  cross  of  Nor- 
man character.  The  town  contains  about  one  hundred  houses,  the  great  proportion 
(^  which  are  the  humble  cottages  of  the  fishermen,  who  with  their  families  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  the  population  (amounting  to  between  four  hundred  and  five  himdred 
pereoQs)  of  the  island.  There  are  very  few  good  houses  of  ancient  date ;  but  the 
idand  having  of  late  yean  become  frequented  as  a  bathin^^-place  during  the  summer 
months,  new  ones  have  been  erected,  to  be  let  out  as  lodgmgs  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  visiters.  Many  of  the  fisherwomen's  cottages  are  evidenily  of  ancient  date,  not 
a  few  having,  in  all  probability,  wimessed  the  priory  in  its  glory ;  while  in  the  more 
modem  ones  is  to  be  seen  here  and  there  a  window  with  stone  stanchells,  or  an  old 
weather-beaten  oak  door,  which  prove  themselves  to  have  been  part  of  the  disman- 
tled church.  The  old  houses  thus  give  to  the  town  an  air  of  antiquity,  while  those 
which  have  been  more  recently  erected  bestow  on  the  whole  place  a  neat  and  com- 
fortable appearance.  The  shore  is  in  many  parts  excellent  for  bathing,  and  the  situ- 
BtioD  is  both  healthy  and  romantic.  The  north  and  east  parts  of  the  coast  are  formed 
of  perpendicular  rocks,  and  the  other  sides  sink  by  gradual  declinations  toward 
the  sea. 

The  castle  stands  upon  a  rock,  and  is  accessible  only  by  a  winding  pass  cut  on  its 
southern  side ;  it  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  is  still  lookea  on  as  a  fortress  by  govern- 
ment, although  it  woiud  avail  little  af^inst  any  ship  of  considerable  force :  a  few 
soldiers  are  generally  stationed  in  it,  m  connexion  with  the  garrison  of  Berwick. 
Formerly  its  battery  was  mounted  with  seven  or  eight  large  gims,  but  these  imple- 
ments or  war  were  removed  by  order  of  the  war  ofiSce  in  the  year  1819,  and  have  not 
been  since  restored.  The  magnificence  of  the  prospect  from  the  walls  can  not  be 
surpassed :  on  the  north  the  eye  is  arrested,  after  passing  over  an  arm  of  the  sea 
abom  seven  miles  in  breadth,  by  the  ancient  and  fortified  town  of  Berwick ;  on  the 
south,  at  about  an  equal  distance,  Bamborough  castle  appeare,  elevated  on  a  project 
tng  promontory ;  toward  the  east  there  is  an  unlimited  view  of  the  sea,  sometimes 
rough  and  gloomy,  and  at  other  times  calm  and  resplendent,  and  scattered  over  with 
yeasels;  while  on  the  west,  after  passing  over  the  narrow  channel  by  which  the  land 
IS  insulated,  the  shore  exhibits  for  miles  the  rich  and  fertile  districts  of  Islandshire 
and  Korhamshire,  ornamented  with  the  seats  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  border 
chiefs,  with  their  neat  villages  and  accompanying  woodlands.  The  antiquity  of  the 
castle  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  a  stronghold  is  known  to  have  been  erected 
where  the  present  builaing  stands,  in  order  to  protect  the  monks  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes.  It  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance,  for,  according  to  Rush- 
worth  [who  was  the  recorder  oi  Berwick),  it  was  seized  by  order  of  parliament,  durine 
the  civil  war  with  Charles  I.,  '<  it  being  of  such  consequence  to  the  northern  parts  dr 
the  kingdom.'*  During  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  seizure  of  this  castle  was  planned 
ud  executed  by  two  men  only,  friends  of  the  Pretender,  whose  courage  and  sagacity 
Would  doubtless  have  entitled  them  to  high  honon,  had  the  cause  been  successful. 
The  account  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  worthy  of  being  more  extensively  known 
u)an  it  is.  Lancelot  Errington,  a  catholic  of  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  North- 
umberland, but  who  himself  was  in  comparatively  reduced  circumstances,  havinff 
been  promised  aiaistaoce  by  Mr.  Forater,  the  rebel  general,  moored  a  ship,  of  which 
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he  was  master,  in  Holy  Island  harbor,  and,  bein^  well  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  went,  under  pretence  of  wanting  something,  to  the  castle,  the  garrison  of 
which  consisted  of  a  sergeant,  a  gunner,  and  ten  men,  and  invited  the  sergeant  and 
the  men  off  duty  on  board  his  vessel.  The  invitation  being  accepted,  he  pUed  hii 
guests  so  well  with  brandy  that  they  were  soon  incapable  of  any  oppoeiuon,  and 
were  secured.  Lancelot,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Mark  Errington,  then  re- 
turned to  the  casUe,  where  they  knocked  down  the  two  sentinels,  surprised  and 
turned  out  the  gunner  and  three  other  soldiers,  and  shutting  the  gates,  hoisted  the 
Pretender's  colors  as  a  sigpal  of  success,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  promised  succor. 
Instead,  however,  of  a  reinforcement,  a  party  of  the  King's  troops  arrived  from  Ber- 
wick, and  the  captors  were  obliged  to  retreat  over  the  ^mls  of  the  castle,  hoping  to 
conceal  themselves  among  the  seaweeds  until  it  was  dark ;  but  the  tide  rising,  they 
were  obliged  to  swim  for  their  lives.  They  reached  the  rocks,  in  scrambling  up 
which  they  were  discovered  and  fired  on ;  Lancelot  having  been  wounded,  they  were 
both  taken  and  conveyed  to  Berwick  jail.  While  thus  confined,  they  managed  to 
dig  a  burrow  under  the  foundations  of  the  prison,  depositing  the  eartn  taken  out  in 
an  old  oiren.  Through  this  burrow  they  escaped,  and  having  reached  the  Tweed, 
they  actually  rowed  themselves  across  the  river  in  the  customhouse  boat,  which 
when  done  with  was  turned  adrift.  They  reached  Bamborough  castle,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  soldiers ;  there  they  were  concealed  nine  days  in  a  peastack,  a  relative 
supplying  them  with  food  every  night  With  great  difficulty  they  at  last  reached 
Sunderland,  and  got  shipping  for  France.  AAer  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  they 
took  the  benefit  of  the  genersil  pardon,  and  returned  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where 
Lancelot  died,  in  1746,  of  grier,  on  hearing  of  the  victory  of  Culloden. 

The  bishopric  of  Lindistam  was  founded  A.  D.  634,  and  the  island  was  the  resi- 
dence of  fourteen  bishops,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  St.  Cuthbert,  whose 
miraculous  powers,  both  in  life  and  death,  Bede  and  the  ancient  chroniclers  of  the 
see  of  Durham  have  celebrated  in  stories  calculated  for  the  age  in  which  thejr  lived. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  the  see  was  removed  (from  the  incursions  of 
the  Danes)  to  Chester  le  Street,  and  afterward  to  Durham ;  and  in  the  commence 
ment  of  the  following  century,  Lindisfam,  so  long  the  residence  of  episcopacy,  became 
the  seat  of  the  priory  of  Holy  Island.  This  priory,  interesting  and  beautiful  in  its 
decay,  was  erected  about  the  year  1094,  and  belonged,  down  to  the  time  of  its  disso- 
lution, to  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict.  The  Holy-Island  monks,  like  those 
inhabiting  all  the  border  monasteries,  appear  to  have  seen  great  prosperity,  as  well 
as  much  adversity :  at  one  period  rich,  with  an  income  of  200/.  per  annum,  at  a  time 
when  such  a  sum  was  equivalent  to  2000/.  of  the  money  of  the  present  day ;  at  an- 
other period  their  revenues  were  reduced  to  32/.  per  annum,  when  the  currency  of 
the  realm  was  in  a  state  of  great  depreciation.  After  the  removal  of  the  see  trom 
the  island,  and  from  the  establishment  of  the  priory,  the  clergv  of  Lindisfam  lost  the 
character  they  had  before  acquired  for  learning  and  piety.  The  antiquarian  zeal  of 
Mr.  Raine  has  discovered  that  "  their  little  library  could  at  no  period  boast  of  a  clas- 
sical author,  a  chronicle,  or  one  of  Bede's  numerous  treatises ;  and  it  is  a  positive 
fact,  that,  from  the  year  1416  to  the  dissolution,  they  were  frequently,  and  in  fact 
generally,  without  a  bible.  They  had  their  service-books  for  the  church,  some  of 
which  contained  select  portions  of  scripture  as  lessons,  gospels,  and  epistles,  to  be 
periodically  read  and  commented  upon,  and  beyond  them  nothing  more  was  necessa- 
ry." After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  possessions  of  the  priory^  were  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  to  whom  they  sull  belong. 

The  priory  of  Holy  Island  is,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  date  of  its  erection, 
of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture — 

"  A  ■olemn,  hage,  and  dark  red  pile, 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  ide.** 

In  repairing  the  chancel,  about  the  year  1441,  the  monks  having  altered  the  form  of 
the  roof,  fell  into  a  great  mistake  in  their  chariness  of  buttresses  for  its  support  The 
dde  walls,  being  unable  to  resitt  the  pressure  of  the  roof,  began  to  incline  outward, 
and  the  roof  ultimately  fell  to  the  ground  ;  these  walls  still  stand  leaning  outward 
in  a  singular  manner.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  east  and  west  limbs 
of  which  are  still  standing,  while  the  other  parts  are  totally  in  ruins  and  almost  level 
with  the  ground.  The  tower  of  the  church,  which  itself  was  the  prototype  of  Dur- 
ham cathedral,  stands  in  the  centre,  and  was  supported  by  two  large  arches,  stand* 
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iBg  diBgonally  ;  one  of  ihem  is  yci  Biandiag,  and,  from  its  extreme  lig-htnen  aod  fine 
proporQoDs,  forms  ifae  most  beautiful  object  in  the  ruins.  The  srcL  iseomewhat 
nmlliT  to  that  of  the  strangers' hall  at  Canierbary.  Hutchinson,  in  his  "View  of 
Narthumb«rlaiid,"thuBnoticeeii.'  "  These  ruins  reUin  at  this  dav  one  most  sin^ar 
l>rauty :  the  tower  has  not  formed  a  lantem,  as  in  most  cathedrals,  but  from  the  an- 
gles arches  sprang,  crossing  each  other  diagDDHlly,  to  form  a  canopy  roof.  One  of 
these  arches  yet  remains,  unloaded  with  any  eupersiructnre,  supported  by  the  soath- 
sait  and  northwest  comer  pillare.  and  ornamented  with  the  dancelte  or  zigzag  mould* 
jog.  extending  a  fine  bow  over  the  chasm  and  heap  of  ruins  occasioned  by  the  fallins 
iBof  the  aiiles."  The  whole  structure  was,  unfortunately  for  the  ornaments,  bbilt 
"l  a  sqfi,  red  freestone,  the  consequences  of  which  hare  been  noticed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scoti,  in  '■  Marmioo  :"— 

"  ITm  bat  the  wilting  na-bmen  keen 

Had  wdio  the  Mki"*  curjng  quint. 

And  moqldamd  in  Ui  niebs  A*  min 

And  nHudod  with  oomQMlpg  pown 

Tba  pobued  aoglM  of  each  Uiwet; 
~     itin&abt 
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This  yenerable  ruin  is,  in  despite  of  the  exertions  of  the  lord  of  |he  manor,  &8t  dis- 
appearing ;  and,  in  all  probability,  before  the  lapse  of  another  half  century,  the  walls 
of  It  remainine  will  be  level  with  the  earth. 

On  the  handsome  bridge  of  nine  arches,  which  spans  the  river  Calder,  at  Wake* 
field  is  the  very  beautiful  remain  of  Edward  lY/s  chapel.  It  is  undoubtedly  ancient, 
and  stands  upon  the  site  of  one  built  by  Edward  III.,  which  appears  to  have  been 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.,  in  the  most  elab6rate  style  of  the  architec- 
ture of  his  period,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  slain 
near  Wakefield,  in  the  battle  fotight  between  him  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  bold* 
spirited  wife  of  Henry  VL,  in  1460.  Edward  IV.  is  theretore  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  chapel.  According  to  the  following  quotation  from  Leland,  it  should 
appear  that  the  chapel  was  not  alone  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  for 
its  support  He  says :  "  On  the  est  side  of  the  bridge  is  a  right  goodly  chapel  of  our 
Lady,  and  two  cantuarie  [chantry]  prestes  founded  in  it  of  the  fundation  of  the 
townesmen,  as  sum  say,  but  the  dukes  of  York  were  taken  as  founders,  for  obteyniog 
the  mortemayn.  I  heard  one  say  that  a  servant  of  King  Edward  flV.],  or  else  of  the 
Erie  of  Rutheland,  brother  to  King  Edward,  was  a  s^gblI  doer  or  it.'^  Ten  pounds 
per  annum  was  the  amount  of  the  endowment  for  the  payment  of  the  two  priests, 
which  was  withdrawn  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  since  which  period,  the 
chapel  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  even  within  the  last  few  years,  its 
beautiful  ornaments  have  received  considerable  damage.  The  chapel  stands  about 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  east  side.  It  projects  over, 
and  partly  rests  cm  the  starhngs  of  the  bridge.  Its  general  architecmre  is  of  the 
richest  Gothic.  Its  dimensions  are,  in  length  about  ten  yards,  in  breadth  eight.  The 
east  window,  which  overhangs  the  river,  is  adorned  with  traceries  of  the  most  deli- 
cate kind,  and  with  perforated  parapets.  The  west  front  is,  however,  the  great  fea- 
mre  of  the  building.  It  is  divided  in  the  lower  part,  by  buttresses,  into  five  com* 
partments  or  recesses,  having  lofty  pediments  and  pointed  arches,  in  relief,  with  the 
spandrils  richly  flowered.  Above  is  an  entablature,  with  five  smaller  compartments 
with  rounded  arches,  in  relief,  representing  subjects  from  scripture.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  with  battlements,  part  of  which,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  entablature, 
have  been  broken  away.  These  different  portions  of  the  front  are  all  enriched  widi 
such  a  profusion  of  dehcately-beautifui  ornaments,  as  to  make  the  chapel  qnite  so 
architectural  gem. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
CROSSES. 

Crosses  are  a  class  of  antique  structures,  kindred  to  that  of  abbeys.  There  are 
several  of  these  still  remaining  in  Britain.  A  writer  remarks :  The  origin  of  map 
ket  crosses  seems  obvious  enough.  The  figure  of  the  cross,  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  grand  symbol  of  religion.  It  was  placed  everywhere — in  churches,  church- 
yards, by  the  roadside,  to  stimulate  the  devotions  of  the  traveller,  on  spots  where 
some  event  had  occurred,  the  memory  of  which  it  was  wished  to  perpetuate ;  and  in 
public  places  where  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating.  The  use  of  the 
cross,  therefore,  to  indicate  the  market-place,  arose  very  naturally  from  the  veners* 
tion  paid  to  it.  It  served  as  a  rallying  point,  and  was  also  intended  to  excite  dero* 
tionai  feelings  in  those  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling.  A  lar^e 
number  of  market  towns  were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  stood  upon  the 
soil,  of  abbeys.  The  coimtry-peoplo  who  came  to  dispose  of  their  grain,  ponltrr, 
eggs,  butter,  &c.,  had  to  pay  certam  tolls  on  their  commodities ;  these  were  genor^ 
ally  collected  at  the  **  cross,**  or  market-place ;  and  frequently  advantage  was  takes 
•of  the  assembling  of  the  people,  to  address  them  from  the  cross  on  some  particular 
topic.  By  an  easy  transition,  the  term  ''  cross"  came  to  be  applied,  not  to  the  fi^e 
which  marked  the  spot,  but  to  the  entire  spot  itselfl  Almost  every  town  in  Bntain 
has  its  **  cross,"  or  public  place. 
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The  first  crosses  were  simple  in  their  construction ;  if  composed  rf  Btone,  eoD- 
nsting  merely  of  a  nogle  ahstl,  g-eaerally  sliehtly  eleTBted,  and  Kormonnted  bji 
cross.  Gradually  they  were  convened  into  little  structures,  or  buildings,  of  Tarioni 
forms,  and  adorned  accardiag  to  the  taste  or  liberality  of  the  founders.  During  the 
latter  days  of  the  Gothic,  or  rather  the  ecclesJBBiical  architecture,  the  idea  was 
adopted  of  enlarging  the  area  where  the  cross  stood,  and  arching  it  over,  so  as  to  afibnl 
■  shelter  during  inclement  weather,  or,  in  the  words  of  Leland,  "  far  poore  market 
fotkes  to  stand  drv  when  ra^e  cummetb."  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteriei. 
almost  every  marVet-town  in  England  had  a  cross,  some  of  tbem  exceedingly  rich 
and  elaborate  in  their  architectural  deLails.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  antiquary, 
and  the  lover  of  ancient  monuments,  that  so  few  have  been  preserved. 
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The  engraTipg  represenls  the  market-cross  of  Winchester.  In  its  adaptation  to 
the  uses  m  a  market,  it  must  yield  to  those  of  Chichester  and  Malmeshury ;  hut  as 
a  work  of  art,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  market-cross  remaining  in  England.  It  is 
mnch  to  the  credit  of  the  then  inhabitants  of  Winchester,  that  they  saved  it  from 
destruction  in  1770.  Some  commissioners  of  pavements  had  either  sold  it,  or  bar- 
gained for  its  removal,  and  the  workmen  had  actually  asembled  in  order  to  com- 
mence operation,  when  a  number  of  the  citizens  gathered  together,  and  by  their 
spirited  remonstrances,  frustrated  the  attempt. 

Mr.  Britton  terms  the  Winchester  market-cross  "  a  masterpice  of  art"  The  pe- 
riod of  its  erection  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  assigned,  with  every  appearance  of  proba- 
bilitjr,  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  supposed  that  a  more  ancient  cross  occupied 
the  sice  before  the  erection  of  the  present  one.  The  cross  stands  in  the  High  street 
of  Winchester,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  elevated  on  five  stone  steps, 
each  of  which  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  and  consists  of  three  stories,  adorned 
with  open  arches,  niches,  and  pinnacles,  surmounted  with  small  crosses.  It  appears 
to  have  had  four  statues  originally,  but  only  one  now  remains,  under  one  of  the 
canopied  niches  on  the  second  story.  This  is  generally  said  to  be  St.  John  the 
Evangelbt ;  but  ecclesiastical  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  it  represents  some  mar- 
tjred  saint,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  statue  *'  bearing  a  palm-branch,  the  sure 
tdten  of  a  martyr.*'    Mr.  Britton  gives  the  following  dimensions : — 

"It  now  measures  forty-three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  summit ;  the 
lower  tier  of  arches  is  seven  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  the  statue  is  five  feet  ten 
inches." 

The  cross  is  still  popularly  called  the  **  Butter  cross,"  the  dealers  in  butter  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  vending  their  particular  commodity  here  dovm  to  the  year  1772, 
when  a  new  market-house  was  erected. 

Chichester  Market-Cross  is  pronounced  b^  Britton  to  be  **  the  most  enriched  and 
beautiful  example  of  this  class  of  buildings  in  England."  It  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Story,  of  whom  the  Eev.  Alexander  Hay,  the  historian  of  Chichester,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

"  Edward  Story,  doctor  of  divinity,  fellow  of  Pembroke  hall,  in  Cambridge,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Carlisle,  October  14, 1468 ;  and  when  he  had  sat  nine  or  ten 
years  there,  was  translated  hither  in  1478.  He  built  the  cross  in  the  market-place, 
which,  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  any  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  Uie  city  might  not  be  at  any  charge  with  it,  he  leA  (we  are  told)  an  estate 
at  Amberlcv,  worth  full  251,  per  annum,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  which,  a  few  years 
afterward,  tne  mayor  and  corporation  sold  in  order  to  purchase  another  of  the  same 
Talue  nearer  home.  He  founded  also  the  grammar  school  in  this  city  A.  D.  1497,  and 
died  in  January,  1502,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age." 

The  Market-Cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
principal  streets,  which  run  east  and  west  and  north  and  south.  <*  Like  those  of 
Malmesbury,  Glastonbury,  Cheddar,  &c.,"  says  Mr.  Britton,  *<  it  was  intended  to 
shelter  persons  who  brought  articles  to  the  market.  A  large  central  column,  from 
which  ^ring  numerous  bold  ribs,  beneath  a  vaulted  roof,  and  eight  pier  buttresses, 
support  the  superincumbent  panelled  wall,  parapet,  pinnacles,  and  flying  buttresses. 
Shields,  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  bishop  already  named  [Story],  impalinfi^  those  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  are  attached  to  the  buttresses ;  while  the  waifs  between  ue  arches 
and  the  outer  ogee  mouldings  are  ornamented  with  sculptured  mitres.  These  mould- 
ings terminate  with  large  and  elaborate  finials,  which  serve  as  brackets  to  pedestals 
ia  niches,  which  are  surmounted  by  fine  canopies.  Three  inscriptions  on  tablets  fill 
as  numy  niches,  while  large  clocK-dials  are  inserted  above  them.  The  clock  was 
presented  by  *  Dame  Elizabeth  Farrington,  as  an  hourlv  memento  of  her  good-will,* 
in  1724.   The  open  turret  is  comparatively  modern,  ana  executed  in  a  very  bad  style." 

Charing-Cross  was  of  an  octagonal  form  and  built  of  stone,  and  in  an  upper  stage 
contained  eight  figures.  In  1643  it  was  pulled  down  and  destroyed  bv  the  populace, 
in  their  zeal  against  superstitious  edifices.  Upon  the  ground  of  similar  zeal,  Henry 
VIII.  suppressed  the  religious  houses  of  the  kingdom,  and  seized  their  estates  and 
revenues  to  his  own  use:  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Roimcival  was  included  in  this 
fate.  On  its  ancient  site  stands  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  It  was 
I  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  and,  during 
his  life,  was  called  Northampton  house.  In  1642  it  came  to  Algernon,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, by  marriage,  and  since  then  has  been  called  Normumberland  house. 
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The  eiact  spot  upon  which  Cbaring-Crosa  stood  i 
itatue  of  Charles  I.,  in  bronze,  executed  in  1633,  by  I 
del.  During  ifae  civil  wars  it  fell  into  tlie  bands  of  the  parliament,  by  whom  it  v 
ordered  to  be  sold  and  broken  up.  The  purct^ser,  John  Biver.  a  brazier,  produced 
some  pieces  of  broken  brass,  in  token  of  his  having  complied  with  the  conditions  of 
sale  ;  and  he  sold  to  the  cavaliers  the  handles  of  luiives  and  forks  as  made  from  the 
statue;  River  deceived  both  ihe  parliament  and  the  lova lists— for  he  had  buried  the 
smtue  unmulilated.  At  ihe  resturaiion  of  Charles  II.  he  dug  it  up,  and  sold  it  to  the 
goTemmeol;  and  Grinlin  Gibbon  executed  a  stone  pedestal,  seventeen  feet  high, 
□pon  which  it  was  placed  and  still  remains.  It  has  been  customary  an  the  Sdth  of 
May,  the  anaiversary  of  the  restoration,  to  dress  the  statue  with  oaken  boughs. 

Malmesbury  Market-Cross,  represented  in  the  engravings,  siaods  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town.  Of  this  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  says,  in  his  "Rural  Rides:"  "There 
is  a  market  cross  in  this  town,  the  sight  of  wliich  is  worth  a  journey  of  hundreds  of 
miles  to  see."  Without  going  so  far,, however,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  an  interest- 
ing architectiiral  relic.  It  is  an  octangular  stone  building,  with  flying  buttresses,  and 
a  ricbly-ornaineDted  turret,  which  is  also  octangular,  with  a  small  niche  on  each 
side,  filled  with  Ggures  in  basso-relievo,  one  of  which  represents  the  crucifixion. 
Leiand  says ;  "  There  Is  a  right,  fair,  and  costly  piece  of  workmanship  in  the  market- 
place, made  all  of  stone,  and  curiously  vaulted  for  poor  market-folks  to  stand  dry 
when  rain  cometh.  There  he  eight  great  pillars,  and  eight  open  arches,  and  the 
work  is  eight  square.  One  great  pillar  in  the  middle  beareih  up  the  vault.  -  The 
meu  of  the  town  made  this  piece  of  work  'in  kominum  memoria'  that  is,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  or  in  the  recollection  of  the  existing  generation."  Leiand  wrote  his 
"  Itinerary"  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  "  The  cross  was  substantially  repaired," 
says  Mr.  Britton,  "  hy  the  late  earl  of  Suffolk  and  Lady  Northwick,  about  twenty 
years  ago,"  that  is,  prior  to  1825. 

The  town  of  Malmesbury  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  of 
England,  and  was  also  early  distinguished  as  a  place  of  trade.  It  has  produced  ser- 
eral  celebrated  literary  characters,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  William  of 
Malmesbury,  so  called  either  because  he  was  born  in  the  town  (which  is  uncertain), 
or  (which  is  ibe  most  probable  supposition]  from  his  connexion  with  the  abbey,  oif 
wfaicti  he  was  for  nwny  years  the  precentor  and  librarian.    This  monkish  historian 
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is  deservedly  honored  by  our  later  historical  writers,  who  draw  largely  from  his 
works.    The  celebrated  metaphysician  Hobbes  was  a  native  of  Malmesbury. 

In  the  ''  Boundary  Reports"  (1833)  it  is  stated,  "  Malmesbury  is  not  a  place  of  any 
trade,  and  not  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  There  are  no  new  buildings  in  the  sul^- 
urbs,  nor  any  indications  of  increasing  prosperity.  A  cloth  factory  was  established 
about  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  abandoned,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  corn- 
mill.  It  contains  very  few  houses  which  appear  to  be  occupied  by  persons  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  and  has  altogether  the  air  of  a  place  on  the  decline ;  it  must 
now  be  considered  as  entirely  an  agricultural  town."  But  in  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion report  it  is  stated,  that  ''  a  clothing  establishment,  recently  revived,  has  given 
some  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  labor." 

The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  was  delighted  with  Malmesbury,  because  its  ancient  remains 
and  present  state  supplied  bim  with  food  for  the  absurd  idea  which  he  used  so  vigor- 
ously to  advocate,  viz.,  that  England  was  formerly  much  more  populous  than  it  is 
now.  ''  This  town,"  he  says,  *<  though  it  has  nothing  particularly  engaging  in  itself, 
stands  upon  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  that  can  be  imagined.  Besides  the  river  Avon, 
which  I  went  down  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  country,  here  is  another  river  Avon, 
which  runs  down  to  Bath,  and  two  branches  or  sources  of  which  meet  here.  There 
is  a  pretty  ridge  of  ground,  the  base  of  which  is  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  wide. 
On  each  side^of  this  ridge  a  branch  of  the  river  runs  down,  through  a  flat  of  very  fine 
meadows.  The  town  and  the  beautiful  remains  of  the  famous  old  abbey  stand  on 
the  rounded  spot  which  terminates  this  ridge ;  and  iust  below,  nearly  close  to  the 
town,  the  two  branches  of  the  river  meet,  and  then  thejr  begin  to  be  called  the  Avon. 
The  land  round  about  is  excellent,  and  of  a  g^reat  variety  of  forms.  The  trees  are 
lofty  and  &ie,  so  that,  what  with  the  water,  the  meadows,  the  fine  cattle  and  sheep, 
and,  as  I  hear,  the  absence  of  hard-pinching  poverty,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  place. 

In  the  municipal  corporations  report,  it  is  stated  that  **  a  court  of  record,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  causes  of  action  not  exceeding  forty  pounds,  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use before  the  date  of  the  governing  charter,"  that  is,  before  the  eighth. year  of  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  or  before  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
*'  There  is,"  it  is  added,  **  no  other  court,  and,  consequently,  no  occasion  for  juries, 
except  on  coroner's  inquests.  There  is  no  police  in  the  town,  except  the  parish  con- 
stables, and  no  jail." 


CHAPTER    XV. 
REGAL  AND  BARONIAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  in  the  various  landscapes  which  attract  the  eye 
of  the  traveller,  at  almost  every  mile  of  the  tour  through  England,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castles  of  kings  and  barons.  They  are  memorials  of  the  feudal  times,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  peace,  have  passed,  we  hope  for  ever. 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these.  We  will  pre- 
mise that  these  ruins  vary  in  extent  and  magnificence ;  some,  too,  are  in  much  better 
preservation  than  others. 

Close  bv  the  side  of  the  Medway,  and  immediately  above  the  bridge,  stands  Roch- 
ester castle ;  still,  though  now  a  oleak  and  roofless  ruin,  retaining  many  unobliter- 
ated  features  of  its  ancient  vastness  and  magnificence.  lis  site  is  consiaerably  ele- 
vated above  the  general  level  of  the  city ;  and,  dilapidated  as  its  walls  are,  thev 
still  tower  far  above  all  the  other  buildings  in  their  neighborhood,  the  pinnacles  of 
the  cathedral  only  excepted.  The  principal  part  of  the  castle  may  indeed,  it  is  said» 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

The  fancy  of  the  old  chroniclers  and  legendary  writers,  which  has  adorned  so 
many  of  the  English  cities  and  buildings  with  a  fabulous  antiquitv,  has  not  forgotten 
the  castle  of  Rochester.  In  reference  to  the  stories  which  have  been  invented  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  illustrious  an  origin  as  possible,  we  may  adopt  the  sensible 
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Imngtuge  of  the  and quuy  William  Ltmbardr,  who  nvi:  "Some  mw  (deuroiii 
belike  to  advance  the  estimation  of  this  city}  have  left  us  a  far-fetched  aatiouitf 
coDcenuDg  one  piece  of  the  Bame,  affirmiD^  that  Juliiu  Caaar  caused  the  casile  at 
Rochester  (as  also  that  other  at  Caaterbury,  and  the  (over  at  London)  to  be  builded 
of  common  charge  ;  but  I,  having  not  hitheiio  read  any  such  thing,  either  iit  Cnsar't 
own  Commentanea,  or  in  any  other  credible  history,  dare  uol  avow  aay  other  begin- 
ning' of  this  city  or  caalle  than  that  which  I  find  in  Beds." 

Bede's  account  is,  thai  Rochester  took  its  name  from  one  Rof  or  Rhof,  who  wu 
once  lord  of  it ;  but  there  ia,  in  all  probability,  no  fouodalion  for  this  etvmology.  Am 
Rochester,  however,  was  a  military  station  in  the  latter  timet  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Britain,  there  is  teasoo  to  believe  that  a  fort  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  castle, 
the  position  of  which  is  exactly  such  as  would  have  recommended  it  for  such  an 
ere<:ti(Hi.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  within  the  circuit  of  the  castle,  bM 
none  in  any  other  part  of  (he  city ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  the 
onlv  partof  thecily  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  This  sujipoBilioa ia 
still  furiher  cooGrmed  by  the  language  of  the  documents  of  the  Soion  period,  which 
speak  of  the  place  as  siill  merely  a  castle.  Indeed,  the  name  Rochester  js  an  evi- 
dence that  the  station  was  originally  merely  a  Chester,  caslrum,  or  camp,  and  that 
the  town  has  gradually  grown  up  around  the  military  foru 


Quam;  oT  BwbMtar  Caitle. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  ruin  is  in  the  early  Norman  slvle  of  architecture. 
The  building  was  probHhly  the  work  of  the  Conqueror — one  of  the  many  suciDg' 
holds  which  he  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  maintain  his  foreign  dominion. 
Here  it  appears  that  his  illegitimate  hroiber,  the  famous  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayenx  and 
earl  of  Kent,  resided,  and  kept  hit  court  aa  a  eon  of  petty  aoveteigo  of  the  county. 
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After  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  Odo,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his  eldest  son  Rob* 
ert,  and  being  joined  by  the  nobility,  for  some  time,  in  this  castle,  resisted  the  arms  of 
Rufus.  The  rebels  were,  however,  at  length  reduced.  In  the  latter  part  of  this,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  following  reign,  the  vast  and  lofty  tower  which  now 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  ruin,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  famous  Bishop 
Gundulph.  But  if  the  bishop's  whole  expenditure,  as  is  asserted,  was  only  "  three 
score  pounds,*'  comparatively  cheap  as  labor  and  materials  then  were,  be  could  not 
with  that  sum  have  advanced  such  a  building  very  far.  It  is  not  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  the  tower  was  completed,  and  indeed  principally  constructed,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  castle  was  granted  by  Henry  I^ 
and  by  whom  it  is  known  that  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  executed 
upon  the  fabric.  '*  By  means  of  which  cost  done  upon  it  at  that  time,"  says  Lam- 
barde,  '<  the  castle  of  Rochester  was  much  in  the  eye  of  such  as  were  the  authors  of 
troubles  following  within  the  realm,  so  that  from  time  to  time  it  had  a  part  in  almost 
every  tragedy." 

In  tbe  reign  of  John,  Rochester  castle  was  taken  possession  of,  first  in  1215,  by 
the  insurgent  barons,  who  were,  however,  after  some  time»  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  king's  forces,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  the  dauphin  of  France,  whom  they 
had  called  over  to  their  assistance.  In  the  time  of  the  next  kins,  Henry  HI.,  its 
strength  was  again  attempted  tp  be  turned  against  the  crown,  having,  in  1264, 
immediately  after  tbe  battle  of  Lewes,  been  attacked  bv  the  victorious  Montfort,  earl 
of  Leicester.  This  celebrated  person,  Lambarde  tells  us,  "girded  tbe  city  of 
Rochester  about  with  a  mighty  siege,  and  setting  on  fire  the  wooden  bridge,  and  a 
tower  of  timber  that  stood  thereon,  won  the  first  ^ate  or  ward  of  the  castle  by  as- 
sault, and  spoiled  the  church  and  abbey ;  but  being  manfully  resisted  seven  days 
together  by  Earl  Warren  that  was  within,  and  hearing  suddenly  of  the  king's  coming 
thitherward,  he  prepared  to  meet  him  in  person,  and  left  others  to  continue  the 
siege,  all  which  were  soon  after  put  to  flight  bv  the  king's  army." 

The  last  repair  of  the  building  that  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  was  in  1461, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Since  then  it  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected,  and  has  been  allowed  gradually  to  fall  into  the  ruinous  state  in  which  it 
now  appears,  though  not  without  the  waste  of  time  having  been  assisted  by  active 
dilapidation.  The  ruin,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  occupies  a 
quadrangular  space  of  about  three  hundred  feet  in  each  dimension.  The  north, 
south,  and  east  sides  had  been  formerly  defended  by  a  deep  ditch,  but  that  is  now 
filled  up.  The  river  flows  on  the  west  side.  The  walls  are,  for  the  most  part,  built 
of  rough  stones  from  Caen,  bound  together  by  a  cement  which  has  now  become  ex* 
tremelv  hard.  Their  tbickness  varies  from  eleven  to  thirteen  feet.  Fragments  df 
several  towers  still  remain  at  the  angles,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  building ;  but  of 
these  there  is  no  other  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  to  that  called  Gundulph's  tower, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  stands  at  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
castle.  This  is  a  quadrangular  erection,  each  side  of  which,  at  the  base,  is  not  less 
than  seventy  feet  long,  while  the  height  of  the  whole  is  a  hundred  and  twelve  feet. 
The  walls  incline  slightly  inward  as  they  rise  from  the  grotmd.  Attached  to  the  east 
angle  is  a  smaller  tower,  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  same  erection.  These  two  towers  appear  to  have  contained 
the  principal  apartments  of  the  castle,  and  they  have  evidently  been  laid  out  so  as  to 
afibrd  accommodations  of  princely  magnificence. 

A  partition  wall  of  five  feet  id  tbickness  runs  up  the  middle  of  the  larger  tower, 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof;  and  the  height  has  been  divided  into  four  successive 
stories  by  three  floors,  the  marks  of  which  on  the  walls  are  still  perfectly  discerni- 
ble, although  the  joists  and  boards  of  which  thev  consisted  have  lung  been  removed. 
They  were  used,  it  is  said,  in  building  a  brew-house  on  the  neighboring  common. 
Each  of  the  six  rooms  measures,  in  the  interior,  forty-six  feet  in  length  by  twenty-one 
in  breadth.  The  height  of  those  on  the  ground  floor  is  thirteen,  that  of  those  in  the 
second  story  twenty,  that  of  those  in  the  third  story  thirty-two,  and  that  of  those  in 
the  fourth  story  sixteen  feet.  Winding  stairs  of  aliout  ^ve  feet  and  a  half  in  width, 
now  much  decayed,  occupy  the  east  and  west  angles,  and  open  into  everv  apartment 
There  are  also  commimications  on  each  fioor  between  the  two  parts  of  the  tower,  by 
arched  door-ways  formed  in  the  partition  wall.  In  the  third  story  where  the  state 
apartments  appear  to  have  been,  these  arches,  which  are  four  in  number,  are  richly 
ornamented,  and  are  eighteen  feet  in  height,  each  of  the  three  columns  which  divide 
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them  being  fonr  feet  in  diameter.  Through  the  central  partition,  also,  a  well,  two 
feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  building,  communicating 
with  each  floor  as  it  passes  up.  The  rooms  have  ail  fireplaces ;  but  there  are  no 
chimneys,  the  vent  for  the  smoke  being  merely  a  hole  formed  in  the  outer  wall,  im- 
mediately above  the  fireplace.  Other  larger  openings  serve  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air.  The  roof  of  the  highest  rooms  is  ninety- three  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground,  and  beyond  that  there  is  an  uncovered  battlement  rising  seven  feet  higher. 
Finally,  the  towers  at  the  four  comers  ascend  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet  above  the 
termination  of  the  battlement. 

The  castle  of  Norwich  stands  near  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  west 
from  the  cathedral.  It  occupies  the  termination  of  a  long  acclivity  which  enters  the 
city  from  the  southeast.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  both  the  centre  and  the  most  ele- 
vated spot  of  the  city ;  and,  placed  on  that  commanding  eminence,  the  old  fortress 
is  seen  from  a  great  distance  raising  its  massive  front  far  above  all  the  surrounding 
buildings.  It  stands  nearly,  but  not  quite,  with  its  walls  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
the  east  and  west  ends  being  only  a  very  little  inclined  toward  the  south  and  north 
respectively. 

What  is  now,  and  has  for  man}[  ages  been,  called  the  castle,  however,  is  merely 
the  keep,  or  main  tower  of  the  entire  structure.  In  its  original  state,  the  fortress  no 
doubt  consisted  of  several  courts,  all  surrounded  with  buildings.  The  space  over 
which  it  once  extended  can  still  be  nearly  ascertained,  and  appears  to  nave  been 
about  twenty-three  acres.  There  were  three  circular  fortifications,  each  consisting 
of  a  wall  with  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch  at  its  base.  The  spaces  thus  enclosed  formed  an 
outer,  a  middle,  and  an  inner  court,  or  ballium,  as  such  divisions  were  properly 
called  when  of  this  peculiar  form.  Near  the  centre  of  the  inner  ballium,  which  oc- 
cupied the  summit  of  the  hill,  was  placed  the  keep,  as  the  principal  part  of  the 
stronghold,  and  the  refuge  of  its  occupants,  should  they  be  driven  from  every  other 
post. 

A  great  part  of  the  space  which  was  once  included  within  the  castle  is  now  cov- 
ered with  streets  and  lanes,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  town.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  even  the  line  of  the  outer  ditch  may  still  be  partially  traced  by  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  ground ;  or  at  least  it  mi^ht  have  been  so  not  many  years  ago.  The  only 
entrance  into  the  castle  was  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  this  ditch,  at  the  north  end  d 
what  is  now  called  Golden-ball  lane,  that  is,  at  the  southeast  point  of  the  circle. 
There  was  also  a  bridge  over  the  second  ditch,  opposite  to  that  over  the  first ;  but 
this,  too,  has  been  completely  swept  away.  That  over  the  last  of  the  three  ditches, 
however,  still  remains,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  of 
this  description  in  the  kingdom.  It  consists  of  the  half  of  a  circle  of  the  diameter  of 
forty-three  feet  three  inches,  and  is  partly  built  of  bricks,  a  circumstance  which  has 
induced  some  antiquaries  to  regard  it  as  of  Roman  erection.  The  bricks,  however, 
are  not  such  as  were  used  by  the  Romans,  but  of  the  kind  found  in  Saxon  structures. 
At  the  inner  termination  of  this  bridge  there  were  to  be  seen,  some  years  ago,  the 
remains  of  two  round  towers,  each  of  about  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  by  which  it 
had  been  ancientlv  guarded. 

The  east  end  or  the  castle,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  in  a  manner  hidden 
from  view,  was  the  principal  front  of  the  building.  Here  was  an  oblong  projection, 
measuring  fourteen  feet  from  the  wall  by  about  twentjr-seven  in  the  opposite  direct 
tion,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  porch  or  outer  tower  leading  to  the  greater  stronghold. 
It  adjoined  the  northern  comer.  The  architecture  of  this  exterior  erection  was  more 
ornamental  than  that  of  the  body  of  the  castle,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had 
been  raised  in  a  more  recent  a^e ;  on  which  account  Mr.  Wilkins  has  called  it  Big- 
ot's tower,  after  the  nobleman  m  whose  hands  the  place  was  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  tower  had  been  traditionally  known  by 
this  appellation.  It  was  adomed  by  three  arches  from  the  east,  and  one  at  its  nortli^ 
em  extremity. 

The  main  building  is  a  parallelosTam,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  by  about  ninety-three  feet  in  breadth.  With  the  exception  of  the  east 
end,  already  noticed,  the  different  sides  present  nearly  the  same  general  aspect — a 
basement  story  bmlt  of  rouffh  flint  stones,  and  above  that  three  upper  stories,  coo- 
ftructed  of  regularly-laid  ana  ornamented  freestone.  Running  along  each  is  a  series 
at  semicizcular  arches,  stipported  by  small  columns,  and  between  them  slight  hot- 
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tresses  ascend  from  the  base  of  the  wall  to  the  top.  In  the  upper  story,  the  hce  of 
the  wall  behind  the  arches  is  formed  into  a  sort  of  network  by  the  stones  being  ranged 
in  diagonal  rows,  and  being  besides  ornamented  with  deep  grooves,  so  as  to  produce 
a  sort  of  cross-hatching.  The  entire  height  is  nearly  seventy  feet,  of  which  twenty- 
four  feet  is  occupied  by  the  basement  story ;  and  the  whole  terminates  in  a  battle* 
mented  ridge.    The  walls  are  in  some  places  thirteen  feet  thick. 

The  origin  of  the  building  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty,  and  the  question  has 
much  divided  the  antiquaries.  **  Vulgar  tradition,*'  says  Thornhaugh  Gurdon,  in  a 
short  anonymous  essay,  published  at  Norwich,  in  1728,  **  first  makes  it  a  British  cas- 
tle of  great  strength,  before  Julius  Cssar  peeped  into  the  nation ;  and  another  part 
of  the  same  tradition  gives  it  a  hi«[h  founder,  no  less  man  than  Julius  Csesar,  and  that 
the  great  crack  in  the  east  wall  of  it  was  made  at  the  same  time  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple was  rent ;  and  have  produced  some  other  such-like  brats  of  prolific  imagination, 
not  worthy  of  confutation.'*  Gurdon  has  traced  the  known  history  of  the  castle  with 
considerable  learning,  and  his  sketch  has  been  the  guide  of  most  of  those  who  have 
since  given  an  account  of  it.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  original  Roman  sta- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  island,  the  Venta  Icenorum,  as  they  called  it,  was  at  Castor, 
about  three  miles  south  from  Norwich ;  although  Mr.  Blomefield,  the  learned  his- 
torian of  the  county,  conceives  it  to  have  been  not  here,  but  at  Elmham.  It  can 
scarcelv  be  doubted,  however,  that  Castor  was  a  Roman  or  British  settlement,  whether 
that  called,  in  the  "  Itineraries,**  Venta  Icenorum,  or  not.  It  was,  in  all  probability, 
in  reference  to  Castor  that  Norwich  was  so  named  by  the  Saxons.  The  word  signi- 
fies merely  the  northern  town.  When  the  Saxon  leader  Uffa,  in  576,  founded  the 
kingdom  of  East  An^lia,  the  present  county  of  Norfolk  formed  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  is 
ascertained  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  Anna,  one  of  Uffa's  sue* 
cessors,  had  a  castle  or  royal  residence  here.  What  sort  of  erection  this  may  hare 
been,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Ancient  authorities  state,  that  when  Alfred 
the  Great,  m  the  ninth  century,  repaired  and  restored  the  different  castles  which  had 
suffered  from  the  devastations  of  the  Danes,  he,  for  the  first  time,  built  of  stone  many 
of  them  which  had  before  been  cdn^tructed  only  of  earth  ;  and  that  of  Norwich  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  number.  Alfred's  castle,  however,  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  cenmry,  entirelv  destroyed  by  the  Danish  invader,  Swej-n. 
There  is  no  mention  in  any  record  of  ihe  erection  of  another  fortress  before  the  Nor- 
man conquest;  but  from  the  character^ of  the  architecture  of  the  present  building, 
which  is  not  Norman,  but  Saxon,  it  is  l^upposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sweyn's 
son,  Canute  the  Great,  who,  during  his  jpeaceful  rei^,  is  known  to  have  planted 
many  such  strongholds  throughout  the  pountr}',  the  better  to  control  his  subjugated 
kingdom.    Af\er  the  conquest,  in  1077,j  Roger  Bigot  is  recorded  to  have  been  ap- 

Sointed  constable  of  Norwich  casile.  If  remained  in  that  family  until  it  was  surren- 
ered  to  the  crown,  in  1 225,  in  the  reiga  of  Edward  III.  About'half  a  century  after- 
ward, however,  it  was  ag^in  granted  to  the  Bigots,  now  become  earls  of  Norfolk,  and 
marshals  of  England.  The  other  historic  notices  which  have  been  preserved  of  it 
merely  record  the  names  of  the  succe^ive  noblemen  who  enjoyed  the  nonor  of  being 
its  constables.  It  became  eventually  the  property  of  the  crown,  in  whose  possession 
it  continued  till  the  vear  1806,  whenAt  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  made  over,  in  trust, 
to  the  magistrates  of  Norfolk,  to  be^by  them  disposed  of  for  purposes  coimected  with 
tlie  public  business  of  the  county.  / 

Tne  mode  in  which  Norwicj/ castle  appears  to  have  been  fortified  is  certainly 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  ought^ perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  clone  furnishing  a  strong 
proof  that  it  is  not  a  NormauVork.  Some  antiauaries  have  even  gone  so  far  for  the 
model  of  the  three  circular  V^alls  as  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  certain  oriental 
fortresses  of  equal,  or  perhaps  greater  antiquity,  which  are  stated  by  Josephus  to  have 
been  constructed  in  this  fashion.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that,  admitting  the 
original  foundation  of  the  castle,  and  the  form  of  the  outworks,  to  belong  to  times 
antecedent  to  the  Norman  invasion,  the  keep  may  still  have  been  erected  since  that 
event.  In  so  far  as  its  interior  construction  can  now  be  ascertained,  it  appears  to 
have  closely  resembled  the  castles  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  both  of  which  were 
Norman  structures.  It  seems  to  have  been,  for  instance,  divided,  as  they  were,  into 
two  parts  by  a  strong  partition,  running  across  it  from  east  to  west,  and  probably 
containing  a  well  which  was  open  from  the  fotmdation  to  the  summit  of  the  ouilding. 
Norwich  castle,  we  may  mention  in  conclusion,  was  in  former  times  popularly  known 
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bf  ihe  Dune  of  Blinehe-Flower,  in  alliuioo  perhaps  to  the  eoloTof  theitane.iriiich, 
when  new,  would  be  white,  but  more  piobably,  we  think,  to  the  general  beiutf  of 
its  appearance.  This  appellation  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  at  the  beginning  cf 
the  last  century. 

Warwick  castle  ia  one  of  the  most  inleresling  monunjents  of  feudal  grandnir  in 
the  kingdom.  The  view  which  we  have  ^iven  (page  175)  is  from  the  river  Avon,  from 
whose  banks  the  principal  part  of  the  edifice  abruptly  rises,  bebg  built  upon  the  eoLId 
rock  of  freesiooe  which  bounds  the  river.  Viewed  by  itself,  this  portion  uf  the  build- 
ing is  not  the  most  picturesque ;  but  taken  in  connexioa  with  ihe  ancient  towen  of 
the  castle,  wilh  ihe  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Warwicfclown  in  the  background,  and 
with  the  Avon  and  ils  beauiiful  bridge  in  front,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  scene 
more  imposing — certainly  impossible  to  find  ooe  so  rich  in  historical  associatiou, 
which  should  be  also  so  uninjured  by  time. 

Passing  through  a  road  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  which  now  presents  a  planta- 
tion of  shrubs  judiciously  arranged  so  as  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  castle  till  it  is 
suddenly  presented  to  the  eye,  the  visiter  finds  himself  in  a  spacious  area,  where  he 
is  at  once  surrounded  by  ancient  fortifications,  and  Gothic  buildings  of  a  later  date, 
now  devoted  to  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  chieftains  who 
here  once  held  a  stern  and  bloody  sway  over  their  trembling  dependants.  The  keep, 
erected,  it  is  said,  in  the  daysof  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  is  now  only  a  picloresi^iie 
ruin.  But  two  lowers  of  high  antiquity  are  still  entire,  and  these  are  associated  with 
the  days  of  baronial  splendor,  when  many  a  proud  man.  the  lord  of  such  a  castle  is 
this,  held  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  trembling  vassals  in  dependence  upon  his  uncon- 
trolled will.  Miserable  was  the  condition  both  of  "  the  oppressor  and  ine  oppressed" 
in  those  evil  times.  One  of  these  towers  is  called  CECsar's— a  commcm  appelladn 
of  some  commanding  part  of  the  fortress  in  many  castles  of  remote  antiquity. 


Cam's  Tower,  and  put  of  Warwick  CiMle,  from  Ibe  laland. 

Another,  and  the  more  important  of  these  towers,  is  called  Guv's.  This  bnilding 
H  perhaps  the  most  commanding  feature  of  Warwick  castle.  It  is  a  hundred  ana 
fim^-eigbt  feet  in  height.  From  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  lis  proportions  are  tmlr 
m^estic.  Its  resl  grandeur  is  neither  advanced  nor  impaired  by  the  traditims  wiin 
which  it  iacoonectea.    SirGujof  Warwick  iscae  of  the  heroes  of  the  wild  ir 
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Gny'i  Tower,  with  dwBDinoce  to  WvirickCMlefiuB  the  LoirerConit 

of  thedaysof  chiralry.    He  is  said,  as  is  saidof  roost  of  ibefle  worthies,  to  have  killed 
a  giant  and  a  dragon ;  trat  hia  chief  exploit  is  tfatu  teeorded  in  ui  old  ballad  ;— 
"  On  Daamon  beilh  I  ll«o  ilew 

Cilled  the  Dno  cowof  DaDDWre  heilh. 
Which  miny  pec^^  bid  oppreaL" 

Id  these  days  no  great  imporlauce  will  be  attached  to  this  passage  in  the  good 
knight's  prowess ;  and,  in  tnilh,  many  of  the  bragging  feats  of  those  days,  wben 
people  rode  aboul  on  great  hisses,  clad  in  coate-of-roail,  were  not  a  whit  more  Tal- 
oabie  to  mankind,  or  evinced  more  real  courage,  ihan  this  vaunted  destruction  of  Ibe 
"  Dun-cow." 

The  siaterooms,  which  are  exhibited  at  Warwick  castle,  contain  roany  objects  dp 
aeiving  of  attention.  Some  of  ihe  picmresareofibe  first  order  of  eicelleDCe,particti- 
larly  several  pcxtraits  by  Vandjike.  In  a  greenhouse,  delightfully  situated  in  the 
grooods  surrotinding  the  castle,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  remains  of  anti- 
qalty,  a  Grecian  vase  of  while  marble,  dug  np  from  (he  ruiosof  the  emperor  Adrian's 
palace  at  Tivoli,  and  conveyed  to  Engtand  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  (see 
engraving,  "  Warwicl  Vase"). 

On  Ihe  edge  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Warwick  to  Coventry  is  a  knoll,  now  al> 
most  covered  with  trees,  which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  our  history,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  difierence  between  the  Wanvick  casde 
of  five  centuries  ago,  and  the  Warwick  castle  of  the  present  day.  It  was  od  this 
mount  that  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favorite  of  a  weak  monarch  (Edward  II.V  was  be- 
headed. The  orieinal  name  of  this  place  was  Blacklow-hill.  It  is  now  called  either 
by  (hat  name,  or  by  that  of  Gaveslon-hilt.  Piers  Gaveston,  the  clever,  but  unprinci- 
pled favorite  of  the  ling,  Was  the  object  of  eqiecial  enmity  to  the  great  barons  who 
'  were  in  opposition  to  the  crown.  Alter  various  conflicts  with  the  monarch,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  baaisbing  the  favorite  from  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  having  imprudently  re- 
turned in  131S,  Ine  e^rl  of  Warwick  forcibly  seized  apon  his  person,  in  defiance  of 
an  express  coaveniion,  and  bore  him  in  triamph  to  Warwick  castle,  where  the  earii 
of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Anudel,  repaiiad  to  hold  a  caunltatiDii  about  thdr  pris- 
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oner.  His  fate  was  speedily  decided.  He  was  dragged  to  Blacklow-hill,  abom  two 
miles  from  Warwick  castle,  where  he  was  beheaded  amid  the  scorn  and  reproach 
of  his  implacable  and  perfidious  enemies.  On  the  top  of  Blacklow-hill  there  is  a  rude 
stone,  on  which  the  name  of  Gaveston  and  the  date  of  his  execution  are  cut  in  an- 
cient characters.  As  one  now  looks  upon  the  beautiful  prospect  which  this  summit 
presents,  it  is  satisfactory  to  contrast  the  peacefulness  and  the  fertility  that  are  spread 
around,  with  the  wild  appearance  that  the  same  spot  must  have  exhibited  at  the 
period  of  lawless  violence  which  we  have  described ;  and  to  reflect  that  such  a 
tragedy  can  never  again  occur,  as  long  as  all  men  are  under  the  equal  justice  of  the 
laws. 

The  castle  of  York,  now  the  county  jail,  stands  at  the  distaiice  of  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  close  to  the  Foss,  which  being 
brought  round  it  in  a  deep  moat  or  ditch,  renders  it  inaccessible,  except  from  the 
city,  on  the  north.  Historical  evidence  sufflciently  proves,  that  before  the  Norman 
conquest  York  had  a  castle,  which  Drake  supposes  to  have  been  the  Old  Bailie,  oo 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse.  The  castle  on  the  present  sischt,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  same  author,  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  probably  on  a 
Roman  foundation.  Having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  repaired,  or  rebuilt,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  After  it  was  no  longer  used  as  a  fortress,  it  was  converted  into  a 
county  prison ;  but,  having  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state  from  age,  it  was  taken  down 
in  the  year  1701,  and  in  its  stead  a  structure  was  erected  which,  so  lately  as  thirty 
years  since,  was  considered  to  form  one  of  the  best  regulated  and  most  commo- 
dious prisons  in  the  kingdom.  However,  it  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  at  the 
Lent  assizes,  in  1821,  for  insufficiency;  and  this  presentment  was  repeated  at  each 
succeeding  assizes,  until  a  resolution  was  at  last  passed,  in  the  year  1824,  that  a  com- 
petition of  architects  should  be  invited  in  the  usual  manner,  m  order  to  procure  the 
best  plan  for  efl^ecting  the  proposed  improvements.  That  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Lon- 
don, was  preferred,  and  in  1826  the  works  were  commenced  under  his  direction  and 
superintendence. 

Prison-building  is  not  at  all  times  interesting  in  an  architectural  point  of  view: 
but  the  architect  has,  in  this  instance,  adopted  the  castellated  character.  In  enlar- 
ging the  old  building,  he  has  formed  his  design  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  bars  or 
city-gates  of  York,  which  are  much  admired  for  their  simplicity^  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  preserve  the  architectural  characteristics  of  the  a|^e  in  which  they 
were  built.  The  entrance-gatehouse,  the  internal  elevation  of  which  is  exhibited  in 
our  engraving,  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  Monk  Bar.  It  is  flanked  by  circular 
towers  of  great  strength,  and  extends  seventy  feet  in  front,  bv  forty-six  m  depth. 
The  prison  is  fireproof,  the  structure  being  entirelyr  of  stone ;  the  walls  are  five  feet 
thick  below,  and  three  feet  above,  and  no  timber  is  used  in  the  floors,  the  stone  ex- 
tending from  wall  to  wall.  Each  cell  of  the  prison  is  covered  with  a  single  piece 
of  stone  five  inches  thick,  and  the  cells  are  divided  laterally  by  single  stones  nine 
inches  thick.  The  doors  are  of  hammered  iron,  and  three  iron  guards  are  placed  in 
each  aperture  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

The  boundary  wall,  surrounding  the  new  prison,  the  old  debtors'  prison,  and  the 
courthouse,  is  thirty-five  feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  and  it  has  towers  at  inter- 
vals to  strengthen  it  This  wall  is  1,350  feet  in  length,  and  is  in  itself  a  specimen 
of  very  superior  workmanship.  Upon  the  whole,  York  castle  may  be  considered 
the  strongest  prison  in  England,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
efficient  The  criminal  side  affords  room  for  one  hundred  and  six^  prisoners, 
divided  into  eight  classes  of  twenty  each.  The  airing  courts  are  divided  by  walls 
twenty  feet  in  height  The  whole  ouilding  is  well  supplied  with  water  and  wd) 
ventilated. 

In  all  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place,  **  Clifford's  tower,"  which  stands 
within  the  walls,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice,  has  been  preserved  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care. 

A  short  distance  within  the  gateway  is  a  high  mound,  thrown  up  with  prodiffioos 
labor,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall.  It  appears  to  be  elevated  at  least 
ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ouse,  and  thirty  feet  above  the  site  of  the  castle  or 
jail  and  the  adiacent  parts  of  the  city.  On  the  summit  of  this  moimt  stands  an  an- 
cient tower,  called  **  Clifibrd's  tower ;"  and,  according  to  tradition,  one  of  that  httt 
ily  was  its  first  governor,  after  it  had  been  built  by  the  Conqueror  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  the  city  and  country.    The  castle  itself  was  found  by  Leland  in  a  ru- 
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inous  state  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  But  on  the  commencetnent  of  the  ciyil  wars 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  it  was  completely  repaired  and  fortified  by 
order  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  the  governor  of  York.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  was 
made  a  platform  on  which  several  pieces  were  mounted :  a  garrison  was  appointed 
for  its  defence,  and  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Cole  was  its  governor  during  the  siege  of 
the  city.  After  the  surrender  of  York  in  1644,  it  was  dismantled  of  its  garrison,  ex- 
cept this  tower,  of  which  Thomas  Dickenson,  the  lord-mayor,  a  man  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  was  constituted  governor.  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  his  successors,  as  governors,  till  1683,  when  Sir  John  Reresby  was  appointed 
to  that  office  by  Charles  II.  In  the  following  year,  1684,  on  the  festival  of  Sl 
George,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  magazine  took  fire  and  blew  up,  and 
the  tower  was  reduced  to  a  shell,  as  it  remains  at  this  day.  Whether  this  happened 
accidentally  or  by  design  was  never  ascertained ;  but  the  demolition  of  the  **  minced 
pie"  was,  at  that  time,  a  common  toast  in  the  city  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  previously  removed  their  effects,  and  that 
not  a  single  man  perished  by  the  explosion. 

The  celebrated  structure  of  Newark  castle  is  understood  to  have  been  built,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  also  erected  the  castles 
of  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire.  Henry  of  Hunungdon 
says,  that  this  castle,  emphatically  called  the  New^worky  p^ave  name  to  the  town.  It 
seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  considered  somewhat  improper  for  an  ecclesiastic 
to  busy  himself  in  the  erection  of  fortresses ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Alexander 
founded  two  monasteries  in  the  way  of  expiation.  If  the  old  writers  are  to  be  literally 
understood,  the  bishop  was  certainly  the  founder  of  the  castle ;  but  Dr.  Stukely  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  are  disposed  to  contend  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  saying 
more  than  that  Alexander  enlarged,  ornamented,  and  fortified,  a  castle  which  pre- 
viously existed.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  conclusion  is,  that,  even  in  its 
ruins,  this  castle  exhibits  at  least  two  different  styles  of  architecture — one  much  an- 
terior to  the  other^which  was  not  likely  to  have  been  the  case  had  the  bishop  built 
the  structure  from  the  foundation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  kins  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  taste  which  Alexander  and 
other  bishops  displayed  for  building  and  strengtlfening  castles ;  and  when  ultimately 
roused  to  act  with  vigor  against  the  turbulent  barons  and  factious  ecclesiastics,  be 
commenced  with  the  latter,  and  either  caioled  or  forced  them  into  submission,  until 
he  obtained  possession,  successively,  of  all  their  strongholds.  Alexander  was  found 
to  be  very  intractable,  and  was  therefore,  with  his  uncle,  seized  by  the  king,  and  de- 
tained in  prison  till  all  the  fortresses  of  both  were  surrendered.  The  ^vemor  of 
Newark  castle  refused  to  surrender  it,  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  bishop  in  per^ 
son ;  but  he  did  not  persist  in  this  determination  when  he  received  notice  from  the 
prelate,  that  the  king  had  made  a  vow  that  he  (the  bishop)  should  have  neither  meat 
nor  drink  till  that  fprtress  was  surrendered. 

Durinj^  Ae  troubles  in  the  latter  end  of  King  John's  reign,  the  castle  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  royal  party;  and  it  was  not  only  gallantly  deiended,  but  the  garrison 
frequently  sallied  out  and  wasted  the  lands  of  such  of  the  insurgent  barons  as  had 
estates  in  that  neighborhood.  The  dauphin  of  France,  therefore,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  considerable  force,  under  the  command  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  whom  he 
had  created  earl  of  Lincoln,  to  take  the  castle.  This  was  found  to  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter ;  and  when  Gilbert  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retired  to  London.  Not  long  afterward  the  king  actu- 
ally arrived,  but  in  no  condition  to  fight  the  barons,  had  they  been  there ;  for  on  his 
march  from  Lynn,  through  Lincolnshire,  a  great  part  of  his  men,  together  with  all 
his  treasure,  carriages,  baggage,  and  regalia, 

"  Were  in  the  washes  all  onwan'ly 
Devoured  by  the  ODexpected  flood." 

When  he  reached  the  castle,  he  was  no  less  indisposed  in  body  than  distressed 
in  mind,  and  died  there  on  the  19th  of  October,  1216.  Stowe  adds :  "  Immediately 
on  the  king's  death,  his  servants,  taking  all  that  was  about  him,  fled,  not  leaving  so 
much  of  anything  (worth  the  carriage)  as  would  cover  his  dead  carcase.'' 

When  the  French  prince  made  terms  with  John's  successor,  the  barons  who  had 
assisted  the  former,  being  left  in  an  unpleasant  predicament,  seized  and  fortified  this 
castle,  with  the  view  of  making  terms  tor  themselves  with  the  king.    The  protector, 
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making  the  small  garrison  prisoners,  blew  up  the  fortress  on  the  29th  of  December, 
the  same  year.  About  a  year  afterward,  Sir  William  Waller  is  mentioned  as  hariog 
drawn  up  his  forces  in  Farnham  park,  and  as  marching  thence  to  Alton  (nine  miles 
distant),  where  he  put  Lord  Craford  to  flight,  and  returned  to  Farnham  with  seTen 
hundred  prisoners,  whom  he  secured  in  the  castle  and  parish  church.  The  next  no- 
tice of  the  castle  occurs  in  July,  1648,  when  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  at 
Derby  house,  to  take  "  such  effectual  course  with  Farnham  castle  as  to  put  it  in  that 
condition  of  indefensibleness  as  it  may  be  no  occasion  for  endangering  the  peace  of 
the  county.'*  A  rate  was  made  in  the  county  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  service. 
From  this  and  the  preceding  statement,  it  would  seem  that  the  injuries  it  sustained 
during  the  siege,  and  from  the  subsequent  blowing  up,  had  not  completely  reduced 
it  to  a  ruined  condition. 

After  the  restoration.  Bishop  Morley  expended  8,000/.  in  rebuilding  and  repairing 
the  palace  which  his  predecessors  haJL  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  and 
which  had  generally  formed  their  principal  residence.  It  is  neither  very  handsome 
nor  very  convenient,  and  appears  to  have  been  patched  up  out  of  the  building  dis- 
mantled by  parliament.  It  is  quadrangular,  embattled,  and  built  of  brick  covered 
with  stucpo.  The  most  impressive  part  is  the  great  entrance  tower  at  the  west  end, 
which  retains  the  most  of  an  ancient  appearance,  and  confers  some  dignity  on  this 
front  of  the  edifice.  It  is  in  that  style  of^ brick  building  which  was  brought  into  use 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  "  Passing  through  this  tower,"  says  Mr.  Carter,  "  and 
leaving  on  our  right  the  great  hall,  and  the  communications  to  the  state-rooms, 
chapels,  &c.,  as  having  litUe  in  their  present  modem  dress  to  excite  the  attention  of 
an  antiquary,  we  enter  into  the  great  court,  where,  casting  our  eye  directly  in  the 
centre  of  our  course,  the  keep  of  noble  aspect  mounts  before  us.  All  prepossessioa 
in  favor  of  antiquity  apart  for  an  instant,  there  is  no  one  visitant  but  must  reel  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  satisfaction  in  the  view  of  this  scene — an  inbred  conviction 
of  the  force  of  simple  grandeur  must  awaken  his  highest  admiration."  The  keep 
was  a  polygon  of  no  great  area,  and  flanked  with  towers  now  demolished.  The  as* 
cent  to  it  is  very  impressive.  Within  the  doorway,  which  is  of  massive  and  plain 
well-wrought  masonry,  the  visiter  ascends  through  a  long  avenue,  at  the  summit  of 
which  a  second  doorway  leads  into  the  area  of  the  keep,  where  little  more  than  the 
hare  walls  is  found  to  recompense  the  labor  of  the  ascent.  This  area,  as  well  as  the 
ditch  that  surrounds  the  keep,  forms  an  excellent  kitchen  garden,  although  this 
scarcely  seems  the  most  appropriate  use  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  court,  in  the  basement  story,  there  is  an  avenue  lead- 
ing down  to  what  was  once  the  sally-port.  Not  much  of^  the  way  is  passable,  the 
descent  having  been  walled  up  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  but  dark  as 
the  passage  is,  there  is  still  visible  some  excellent  arch-work,  with  architraves  of 
many  mouldings.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  great  court  appear  two  or  three 
Saxon  colia|ns  supporting  pointed  inches ;  the  other  side  of  these  columns  and  arches 
appear  wiHn  the  building.  Above  them  is  a  plain  pointed  arched  vault,  and  some 
niches  and  recesses  also  appear  in  the  walls.  This  remnant  presents  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  original  magnificence  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  The  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  principal  range  of  apartments  by  casing  the  walls,  inserting 
windows,  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  made  about  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  probably 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Morley. 

The  deep  ditch  still  remains,  surroimding  the  neater  part  of  the  outworks  of  the 
castle  afld  beinsf  now  dry,  is,  on  the  north  side,  planted  with  forest-trees. 

The  town  of  Kenilworth,  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  casde 
of  Kenilworth,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire,  and  is  distant  ninety-five 
miles  northwest  from  London.  The  town  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  attained  to  much  importance.  It  now  chiefly  con- 
sists of  one  irregular  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  its  population,  by  the  last 
census,  amounted  to  3,097  persons.  It  was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  and 
we  are  informed  by  Dugdafe  that,  even  in  the  Saxon  times,  it  had  within  its  pre- 
cincts a  castle  which  stood  upon  a  place  called  Hom  (Holme)  hill.  Its  origin  was 
popularly  attributed  to  a  Saxon  king  of  Mercia,  of  the  name  of  Eenulph,  and  his 
son  Eenelm,  and  this  is  countenanced  bv  the  name  which  the  place  bears.  The 
common  accounts,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  consider  this  castle  to  be  the  same  with 
that  to  which  our  present  account  refers ;  and  some  give  a  still  earlier  origin  to  the 
structure.    In  the  **  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth,"  the  castle  is  described  as  ex- 
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i«itng  in  the  reign  of  Kini;  Arthur,  SDd  the  SaxMi  king  is  only  mentioned  br  Te)wit- 
ing  and  improving  the  sirticiure.    The  Lsdy  of  the  Lake,  in  her  addre&i  to  Queen 
Eliabeih,  says: — 

-'  I  UB  dH  lady  of  thin  pleuant  lalio, 

Wbo.  (iuce  the  time  of  graii  Kiiie  Artbnr'i  reign, 
That  here,  with  raytl  coDrt.  abode  did  make, 

UtTd  led  t  lew-ring  Ufe  in  naUw  pain. 
Till  saw  (bat  tUi  your  ihird  airiTal  here 
Dodi  anae  me  ocme  abroadi  and  boldlj  tfaoi  appair." 

Whatever  date  be  assigned  to  its  origin,  the  castle  was  certainly  demoltabed  in  the 
wars  between  Kitig  Edmund  and  Canute  the  Dane.  The  present  atmcture  waa  not 
commenced  until  about  a  century  later. 

Afler  the  conquest  the  demesne  of  Eenilworlh  remained  vitli  the  crown  until  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  who  ^ve  it  to  ■  Norman  named  GeofiVey  de  Cliltoa.  Dugdale 
credits  the  accounts  which  describe  him  "  to  have  been  of  very  mean  parentage,  and 
merely  raised  from  the  dust  by  the  fevor  of  the  said  King  Henry,  from  whose  hands 
he  received  large  possessions  and  ao  small  honor,  being  mide  both  lord  chamber- 
lain and  treasurer  1o  the  said  king,  and  afterward  justice  of  England ;  which  great 
advancements  do  ar^ue  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts.  It  seems  he  took 
much  delight  in  this  place,  in  respect  of  (he  spacious  woods,  and  that  large  and 
pleasant  lake  (ihrough  which  divers  petty  streams  do  pass)  lying  among  them ;  for 
It  wns  he  that  Grst  built  that  great  and  strong  castle  here,  which  was  the  glory  of  all 
these  pails,  and  for  man^  respects,  may  be  ranked  m  a  third  place,  at  the  teas),  with 
the  most  stately  castles  in  England." 

Even  in  this  its  first  state,  Senilworth  castle  appears  to  have  been  of  large  space 
and  great  strength.  This  is  shown  by  the  extent,  breadth,  and  depth  of  ine  outer 
muat,  and  by  the  ancient  keep,  called  CEsar's  tower,  which,  from  its  form  and  the 
eiiraordinary  thickness  of  its  walls,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  first  foundation.  It 
wus  called  Ceesar's  tower,  as  Laneham  coniectures,  "  rathei  as  I  have  good  cause  to 
tliink.for  that  it  is  square  and  high,  formed  after  the  menner  of  Cssar's  forts,  than 
thiit  ever  he  built  ii."  A  principal  and  often  very  ancient  tower  in  many  eaeilea  U 
Mlled  "  Casar's." 

Such  a  airuciure  asKenilworth  castle  became  a  desirable  a cauisiticai  to  the  crown, 
it  did  not,  therefore,  long  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  founder's  descendants;  bat 
as  the  Clintons  continued  to  possess  the  royal  favor,  and  to  live  in  prosperity  and 
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wealth,  after  they  no  longer  held  the  castle,  it  is  prohable  that  it  was  relinquidied 

to  the  king  for  some  valuable  consideration. 

When  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  Adrian  Y.)  was  sent 
to  England  by  the  pope,  as  legate,  to  endeavor  to  compose  the  differences  between 
Henry  and  the  barons,  the  king  gave  orders  for  Eenilworth  castle  to  be  given  up  to 
Walter  Gray,  archbishop  of  York,  for  the  legate's  use.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  occupied  it,  but  appointed  Richard  de  Gray  to  keep  it  for  him. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  king  appointed  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  be  governor  of  the  castle,  and  afterward  granted  it  for  life  to  him  and 
his  wife  Eleanor,  who  was  the  king's  sister.  This  earl  is  stated  to  have  **  wonder- 
fully fortified  the  castle,  and  stored  it  with  many  kinds  of  warlike  engines,  till  that 
time  never  seen  nor  heard  of  in  England."  The  earl  afterward  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  memorable  revolt  of  the  barons,  the  details  of  which,  althougn  of  great 
importance  in  historv,  had  little  connexion  with  Eenilworth.  When,  however,  the 
barons  were  defeated  at  Evesham,  in  August,  1265,  the  earl  and  his  eldest  son  were 
among  the  slain,  and  it  became  the  scene  of  very  important  operations.  The  earl*s 
eldest  surviving  son,  Simon  de  Montfort,  continued  m  the  castle,  into  which  he  re- 
ceived those  that  fled  from  the  battle,  and  the  friends  and  followers  of  persons  killed. 
Their  daily  increasing  numbers,  and  their  exasperation  of  mind  in  consequence  of 
*'  the  death  of  their  kindred  and  familiars,"  gave  great  strength  and  confidence  to 
Simon,  who  "  sent  abroad  his  bailifis  and  officers  like  a  king — his  soldiers  spoiling, 
burning,  plundering,  and  destroying,  the  houses,  lands,  and  lordships  of  his  adversa- 
ries, drivmg  away  their  cattle,  and  imprisoning  many,  forcing  them  to  what  fines  he 
pleased  for  their  liberty." 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  about  midsummer,  1966,  when  the  king,  hav- 
ing become  seriously  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  determined  to  lay  sie|[e  to  the 
castle,  and  to  that  end  marched  with  an  army  to  Warwick,  where  he  remamed  until 
he  was  joined  by  reinforcements  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  feeling  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  hold  out  long  unless  he  could  collect 
a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege,  left  Eenilworth  with  the  intention,  it  would 
seem,  of  going  to  France,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  further  than  the 
Isle  of  Ely.  He  encouraged  Henry  de  Hastings,  whom  he  left  governor  in  bis  ab- 
sence, to  make  a  stout  defence,  and  assured  him  of  timely  relief.  Meantime,  Prince 
Edward  surrounded  the  castle ;  and  while  he  determined,  if  need  were,  to  starve  the 
garrison  into  a  surrender,  he  took  care  that  there  should  be  abundance  in  his  own 
camp.  Among  the  items  of  provision,  we  find  that  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk  was  com- 
manded to  cause  thirty-six  tuns  of  vrine  to  be  brought  thither  from  Lynn. 

The  king,  wishing  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  sent  to  ofi*er  very  favorable 
terms  to  the  besieged ;  '*  but,"  says  Dugdale,  "  they  did  not  only  slight  the  king's 
offers,  but  maimed  the  messenger,  and  with  much  resolution  defended  themselves 
against  all  th«  assaults  that  were  made,  having  engines  that  cast  forth  stones  of 
great  bigness,  and  making  bold  and  frequent  sallies,  did  very  much  mischief:  nei- 
ther could  the  sentence  of  Ottobon,  the  pope's  legate,  who  was  there  in  the  camp, 
nor  the  king's  power,  any  whit  daunt  them.'' 

The  king,  being  "  much  moved"  at  this  reception  of  his  conciliatory  measure,  de- 
termined to  storm  the  castle.  But  about  three  weeks  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
sheriff  to  collect  the  masons  and  other  laborers  who,  with  their  hatchets,  pickaxes, 
and  tools,  would  be  required  in  this  service ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  garrison  beean 
to  suffer  greatly^,  not  onlv  from  want  of  provisions,  but  in  consequence  of  a  pestilen- 
tial disease  which  raged  among  them,  and  of  which  many  died.  When  tne  king 
heard  of  this  he  renewed  his  overtures,  with  assurances  ot  kind  treatment  if  they 
would  surrender.  In  answer  to  this,  they  proposed  that  all  actsof  hostility  shoula 
cease  for  the  present,  and  that  they  should  meantime  be  allowed  to  send  to  Simon 
de  Montfort,  to  know  whether  he  would  relieve  them  by  a  fixed  day  or  not ;  and  if 
he  did  not,  they  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  castle.  The  king  consented.  But  before 
the  messengers  despatched  to  Simon  could  return,  the  flux  and  other  grievous  dis- 
eases increased  so  much  among  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  that  those  who  had  hith- 
erto escaped  were  unwilling  to  hazard  the  infection,  and  having  little  hope  that 
Montfort  would  be  able  to  assist  them,  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  kjng,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  governor  and  all  the  inmates  **  should  have  four  days'  time  to  carry  out 
all  their  goods,  and  ^o  freely  away  with  horse,  arms,  and  all  accoutrements,  through- 
out any  part  of  the  kingdom.'*    Thus  ended  tliis  memorable  siege,  which  lasted  full 
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six  moaths,  and  the  wiiole  histoiy  of  which  indicates  the  great  strength  of  the  place, 
which  after  all  was  overcome  by  disease  and  famine  rather  than  by  the  forces  of  the 
king. 

Very  soon  after  the  king  had  gained  possession  of  the  castle  he  hestowed  it  upon 
his  youngest  son  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  also  on  this  occasion  created 
earl  of  Leicester.  At  this  time  (7th  Edward  I.)  Eenilworth  castle  was  made  the 
scene  of  a  splendid  and  costly  festival,  the  chief  promoter  of  which  was  Roger  Mor- 
timer, earl  of  March,  who  was  also  the  principal  challenger  in  the  tilt-vard.  This 
Eersonage  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fashionable  gallants  of  the  time,  and 
is  own  son  Geoffrey  named  him  **  The  King  of  Folly."  The  meeting  was  called 
the  **  Round  Table,"  from  the  banquetings  being  held,  according  to  a  then  ancient 
custom,  at  a  round  table,  that  the  harmony  of  the  festival  might  not  be  disturbed  by 
questions  about  precedence.  A  hundred  knights  and  an  equal  number  of  ladies  were 
present  The  knights,  many  of  whom  came  from  foreign  parts  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion,  amused  themselves  with  tilting  and  other  exercises  of  chivalry,  and  the 
ladies  with  dancing.  It  is  recorded  in  the  accounts  of  this  festival,  apparently  as  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  ladies  were  clad  in  silken  mantles.  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  in  her  address  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  thus 
alludes  to  the  transactions  which  we  have  recorded : — 

"  The  Earl  Sir  Moantford's  force  gave  roe  do  heart. 

Sir  Edmand  Cronchback'a  state,  the  prioce'a  son, 
Coald  DOt  cause  me  oot  of  my  lake  to  part ; 

Nor  Roger  Mortimer's  rafl^  who  first  began 
fAs  Arthar's  heir)  to  keep  the  Table  Round, 
Coald  not  comfort  my  heart,  or  cause  me  come  on  ground." 

Henry  VIII.  incurred  considerable  expense  in  repairing  and  altering  the  castle. 
Among  other  works,  he  caused  the  banqueting-house,  erected  by  Henry  V.,  to  be 
taken  down,  and  part  of  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  base-court  of  the  castle,  near  the  Swan 
tower. 

After  this,  nothing  particular  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  castle  until  the  time  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  bestowed  it  upon  Robert  Lord 
Dudley,  her  favorite,  whom  she  soon  after  created  baron  of  Denbigh,  and  earl  of 
Leicester.  From  him  the  castle  of  Kenilworth  and  the  surrounding  domain  received 
most  extensive  additions  and  alterations,  which  are  said  to  have  cost  him  no  less 
than  60,000/. — a  prodigious  sum  to  be  so  applied  at  that  period.  His  principal 
works  consisted  in  the  erection  of  the  grand  "  Gatehouse"  on  the  north  side ;  tor, 
aAer  having  filled  up  a  part  of  the  moat  on  that  side  he  made  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  north,  instead  of  the  south,  as  it  had  been  before :  he  also  erected  a  large 
mass  of  square  rooms,  at  the  southeast  angle  of  the  upper  court,  called  **  Leicester's 
buildings,"  and  built  from  the  groimd  two  handsome  towers  at  the  head  of  the  pool. 
The  one  called  the  "  Flood  Gate,"  or  "  Gallery  Tower,"  stood  at  the  end  of  the  tilt- 
yard,  and  contained  a  spacious  and  noble  room,  whence  the  ladies  might  conve- 
niently see  the  exercises  of  tilting  and' other  sports.  The  other  was  called  *'  Morti- 
mer's Tower,"  either,  as  Dugdafe  thinks,  after  one  that  stood  there,  and  in  which 
Lord  Mortimer  lodged  at  the  Round  Table  festival,  or  else  because  Sir  John  Morti- 
mer was  confined  there  when  a  prisoner  in* the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Leicester  also 
greatly  enlarged  the  chase.  Although  his  works  are  of  the  most  recent  date,  they 
ave  tne  most  ancient  and  ruined  appearance,  having  been  built  of  a  brown  friable 
atone,  not  well  calculated  to  stand  the  weather. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  a  short  description  of  the  appearance  which  the  castle 
presented  in  this  its  most  perfect  state.  This  account  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  the  description  given  by  Laneham,  with'  the  details  in  the 
survey  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  with  the  actual  remains  of  the  castle. 
We  may  very  suitably  introduce  it  here : — 

*'  The  outer  wall  ot  this  solendid  and  gigantic  structure  enclosed  seven  acres,  a 
part  of  which  was  occupied  oy  extensive  stables,  and  by  a  pleasure  garden,  with  its 
trim  arbors  and  parterres,  and  the  rest  forming  the  large  base-court  or  outer  yard 
c^  the  noble  castle.  The  lordly  structure  itself,  which  rose  near  the  centre  of  this 
spacious  enclosure,  was  composed  of  a  hu^e  pile  of  magnificent  castellated  build- 
ings, apparently  of  different  ages,  surround iii^  an  inner  court,  and  bearing  in  the 
names  attached  to  each  portion  of  the  magni&ent  mass,  and  in  the  armonal  bear- 
ings which  were  there  blazoned,  the  emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who  had  long  passed 
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awt7,  and  whose  hUiory,  coald  ambilion  have  bent  ear  to  i[,  might  have  rnd  ■  le»- 
am  to  the  haughtf  brorite  who  had  acquired  and  was  now  augmeDtine  this  &ir 
domaiD.  A  \arge  and  massive  keep,  which  formed  the  citadal  of  the  caiNe,  was  of 
imcenain  though  gieat  antiquity.  It  hore  the  name  of  Cietar,  probably  from  itt 
incnblance  to  that  in  the  tower  of  London,  bo  called.  The  external  wall  of  this 
royal  castle  was,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  adorned  and  defended  by  a  lake,  partly 
inificial,  across  which  Leicester  had  consiTuclcd  a  stately  bridge,  that  Elizabeth 
night  enter  the  castle  by  a  path  hitherto  untrodden,  instead  of  the  usual  entrance  to 
the  northward,  orer  which  he  had  erected  a  ^lehouse  or  barbican,  which  still  ex- 
i)ts,  and  is  eqnal  in  extent  and  snperior  in  nrchileclure  to  the  baronial  castle  of  manf 
iDorlhem  chief.  Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensile  chase,  full  of  red  deer,  fallow 
itei,  roes,  and  every  species  of  game,  and  abounding  with  lofty  trees,  from  among 
which  the  f  xietided  front  and  massive  lowers  of  the  castle  were  seen  to  rise  in 
inajesiy  and  beauty." 


The  Keep. 


There  are  few  edifices  now  remaining  m  England  that  layelabntosoToienbleui 
aatiqaiiy  as  Carisbrook  castle.  Thiscelebrated  pile  stands  about  amile  to  theaotith- 
*esi  of  Newport,  the  principal  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  cooaequently  ahnoM 
in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  erected  upon  an  eminence,  from  whicn  it  overloMU 
the  town  of  Carisbrook,  now  an  insignificant  village,  but  which,  before  Newport  TOM 
mto  importance,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  metropolia  of  the  Iile  of  Wight,  imder  th« 
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feudal  lords  who  possessed  the  island  until  1291,  when  the  last  descendant  of  these 
petty  sovereigns,  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  countess  of  Devon,  and  lady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
surrendered  this  portion  of  her  vast  inheritance  to  Eling  Edward  I.  while  lying  on  her 
deaUi-bed.  It  is  thought  by  some  antiquaries  that  a  portion  of  the  present  boilding 
was  of  Saxon  construction,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  After  the  Nornuin  inva- 
sion, the  castle  was  greatly  enlarged  by  William  Fitzoebome,  Earl  of  Hereford,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  the  Conqueror,  and  additions  have  since  been  repeatedly  made 
to  it.  In  the  reign  of  Eli2abetn,  the  buildings  were  for  the  first  time  enclosed  by  a 
wall  faced  with  stone,  and  defended  by  a  deep  moat,  as  they  now  remain.  The 
space  contained  within  this  enclosure  amounts  to  about  twenty  acres,  and  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  fortifications  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  The  principal  and  most 
ancient  part  of  the  castle,  however,  is  that  which  stands  on  the  west  side,  next  to 
the  entrance,  and  forms  an  almost  regular  parallelogram,  with  the  comers  rounded 
oflf.  Much  of  this  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  Norman  age,  and  a  small  portion  of 
it  is  probably  Saxon.  The  keep  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  fortress,  upon  the 
summit  of  an  artificial  mount,  of  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
by  a  flight  of  seventy-two  steps.  Only  the  lower  apartment  now  remains,  which  is 
an  irregular  polygon,  of  about  sixty  feet  broad  in  the  widest  part  Over  this  there 
appears  to  have  been  originally  at  least  one  other  story,  of  which,  however,  nothing 
now  remains.  The  prospect  from  the  top  is  of  great  beauty  and  extent,  compre- 
hending not  only  the  whole  of  the  island,  but  a  considerable  part  of  Southampton 
water,  and  of  some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  In  the  centre  of  the  keep  is  a  well, 
of  three  hundred  feet  in  deptb,  but  which  has  been  for  some  time  covered  over  as 
useless  and  dangerous.  In  ancient  times,  such  an  accommodation  must  have  been 
indispensable  in  this  the  heart  of  the  fortress,  and  the  last  retreat  of  the  garrison, 
when  pressed  by  a  besieging  enemy.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  English  history,  Caris- 
brook  castle  was  frequently  attacked,  especially  by  the  French.  In  1377  it  is  related 
that  a  band  of  invaders  or  that  nation  having  made  an  assault  upon  it,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  in  a  narrow  lane  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  nearly  all  massacred. 
The  scene  of  slaughter  still  retains  the  name  of  Deadman's  lane. 

The  most  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  Carisbrook  castle,  is  the  detention 
here  of  King  Charles  I.  the  year  before  his  execution.  The  unfortunate  monarch 
fled  from  Hampton  Court  on  the  5th  of  November,  1647,  attended  by  two  confiden- 
tial servants,  but  without  having  determined  upon  any  particular  piace  in  which  to 
take  refuge.  They  rode  all  night,  and  finding  themselves  at  daybreak  in  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire,  it  was  resolved  to  repair  to  Titchfield,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  m  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  were.  This,  however,  was  not  a 
place  in  which  his  majesty  could  remain  in  security ;  and  after  some  deliberatioa,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  send  a  message  to  Colonel  Hammond,  the  governor  3f  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  intimating  the  king's  desire  to  avail  himself  of  his  protection.  Charles 
thouffht  that  he  might  expect  to  find  a  friend  in  the  colonel,  wno  was  a  nephew  of 
his  chaplain.  Dr.  Henry  Hammond ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  a  devoted  partisan  of  Crom- 
well. At  first,  on  receiving  the  king  into  Carisbrook  castle,  he  treated  him  as  a  guest 
rather  than  as  a  prisoner — permitting  him  to  ride  wherever  he  chose,  and  to  receive 
all  who  desired  to  see  him.  It  was  not  till  after  some  time  that  his  movements  were 
subjected  to  any  restriction.  Hammond  then  informed  him  that  orders  had  been 
sent  down  for  the  instant  dismissal  of  all  his  attendants ;  and  they  were  accordinglj 
compelled  to  take  their  leave  the  day  following.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  it  wu 
further  intimated  to  the  unhappy  king  that  he  must  for  the  future  consider  himself  as 
a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  tne  castle.  He  was  still,  however,  allowed  as  mucli 
freedom  as  was  compatible  with  this  species  of  confinement — bein^  permitted  to 
walk  on  the  ramparts,  and  to  amuse  himself  in  a  bowling-green,  which  Hammond 
caused  to  be  formed  for  that  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  castle-yard.  He  usually  indulged 
himself  in  the  former  exercise  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  latter  in  the  afternoon. 
Much  of  his  leisure  was  also  occupied  in  reading ;  his  favorite  books  being  the  Bible, 
the  works  of  Hooker,  Bishop  Andrews,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  Herbert's  poems,  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso,  in  the  original,  and  Fairiax'9  translation  of  that  noem, 
AriostOy  and  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  Many  persons,  it  would  appear,  also  stiu  con- 
trived to  gain  admission  to  nis  presence,  under  the  pretext  of  desiring  to  be  touched 
for  the  king's  evil.  The  condiaon  in  which  he  was  kept,  however,  was  now  undia- 
guisedly  that  of  a  prisoner ;  and  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends,  were 
naturally  directed  to  the  means  by  which  he  might  efi*ect  his  escape.    The  several 
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ittempu  which  he  made  for  ihia  purpose  may  be  foond  detailed  id  tbe  "  Tbrenodia 

Carolina"  of  Sir  Thomas  Herberi,  and  Mill  mote  minutely  in  Sir  Richard  Worsley's 
Hieutyof  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  many  particulars  are  published  for  the  first  time, 
riom  manuscript  documents.  The  first  atiempi  was  made  on  the  29tii  of  December, 
and  failed  through  the  mismanagement  of  its  conductor.  Captain  Burley,  the  uaptaia 
of  Yarmouth  castle,  who  was  besides  so  unforiunaie  as  to  be  himself  apprehended 
and  executed  for  bis  share  in  the  enterprise.  To  Charles  the  only  result  was 
increased  sererity  of  treatment,  and  greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  bis  jailors. 
Some  lime  after,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Firebrace,  wbo  had 
coDiiired  to  find  access  to  him  by  bribing  the  setitinels,  he  waa  induced  to  endeavor 
lo  escape  from  his  window  daring  the  night ;  but  after  getting  his  bead  through  the 
bare,  tie  could  not  force  through  tberest  of  his  body.  Aquafortis  and  files  were  then 
couTeyed  lo  him  ;  but  by  this  this  lime  the  governor  bad  obtained  some  intimation 
ol  his  farmer  attempt ;  and  when,  afler  havine  destroyed  one  of  the  bars,  the  king 
VIS  about  to  pass  through  the  opening,  he  observed  a  number  of  people  on  the 
watch  below,  and  instanUy  retired  to  bed.  It  is  said  that  a  Major  Rolfe,  who  hap- 
Tnied  at  tbe  lime  to  hare  charge  of  the  castle,  declared  he  waa  ready  to  have  shot 
his  majesty  should  he  have  actually  commenced  making  bis  descent.  After  these 
repealed  failures  in  the  effort  to  obtain  his  liberty,  Charles  so  comnlelely  abandoned 
himself  to  despair  as  even  to  neglect  his  person,  allowing  both  his  hair  and  bis  beard 
Id  remain  unclipped  and  uncombed,  till  his  appearance  became  at  last  savage  and 
dtsolaleia  the  extreme.  In  this  state  he  remained  till  the  18th  of  September,  1646, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  remove  to  Newpoii,  to  confer  with  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  parliament,  on  giving  his  promise  that  he  would  not 
nuke  use  of  the  opportunity  to  allempl  his  escape.  On  the  2dth  of  November  he 
was  seized  here  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  convened  to  Hurst  castle,  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire,  which  he  left  only  to  undergo  his  trial  and  execution  about  six  weeks 
afier.  The  apartments  in  which  he  was  confined  at  Carisbrook  castle  are  now  iit 
niins,  but  a  window  is  Etil]  pointed  out  as  that  by  which  he  made  the  several  attempts 
ibt  have  just  been  related  to  regain  his  liberty.  This  pan  of  the  castle  is  on  Uie 
left  hand  upon  entering  the  first  court  from  ihe  gate.  A  shoil  distance  further  on, 
sad  on  the  same  side,  are  the  governor's  apartments,  almost  the  only  porti<ai  of  the 
Ulterior  of  ihe  castle  which  is  now  io  a  slate  of  repair. 


Oariibiook  CtMla  i  ^Mnring  iba  window  Diim  wUch  Chiriss  L  Uempted  to  woapa. 
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Beanmaris  castle  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  about  the  year  1295,  in  pursuance  of 
that  policy  which  led  him  to  secure  his  conquests  by  every  precaution  which  he 
might  think  available.  He  had  subdued  the  Welsh,  after  an  arduous  struggle ;  the 
last  descendant  of  the  ancient  British  princes  had  fallen  in  battle ;  and  Edward  aimed 
at  keeping  down  for  ever  the  insurrectionary  ^irit  which  might  be  expected  to  man- 
ifest itself  whenever  there  was  opportunity.  The  sovereignty  of  Anglesey,  remarks 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  in  his  edition  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  had  been  sturdily  con- 
tested for  above  four  centuries ;  it  was  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Druids ;  it  was  the  asy- 
lum to  which  the  Britons  fied  for  succor  from  the  victorious  Romans ;  it  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  British  princes,  and  continued  to  the  last  to  be  their  stronff-hold. 
The  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  the  war  in  which  the  Welsh  were 
finally  subdued,  are  in  substance  as  follows :  Lhewelyn,  the  last  and  one  of  the  bra- 
vest of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Wales,  was  obliged,  in  the  year  1277,  to  sue  for 
peace  from  Edward  I.  The  terms  on  which  it  was  granted  were  humiliating: 
besides  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  the  prince  was  required  to  come  to 
London  every  Christmas  to  do  homage  to  the  kins  for  his  lands.  The  following 
story  is  told  oy  Carte  the  historian,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  : — 

"  The  barons  of  Snowdon,  with  other  noblemen  ot  the  most  considerable  families 
in  Wales,  had  attended  Lhewelyn  to  London,  when  he  came  thither  at  Christmas, 
A.  D.  1277,  to  do  homage  to  King  Edward  ;  and  bringing,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  ItLTfre  retinues  with  them,  were  quartered  in  Islington  and  the  neighboring 
villages.  These  places  did  not  afford  milk  enough  for  such  numerous  trains ;  they 
liked  neither  wine  nor  the  ale  of  London ;  and  though  plentifully  entertained,  were 
much  displeased  at  a  new  manner  of  living  which  did  not  suit  their  taste,  nor  per- 
haps their  constitutions.  They  were  still  more  offended  at  the  crowds  of  people  that 
flocked  about  them  when  they  stirred  abroad,  staring  at  them  as  if  they  had  been 
monsters,  and  laughing  at  their  imcouth  garb  and  appearance.  They  were  so 
enraged  on  this  occasion,  that  they  engaged  privately  in  an  association  to  rebel  on 
the  first  opportunity,  and  resolved  to  die  m  their  own  country  rather  than  erer 
come  again  to  London  as  subjects,  to  be  held  in  such  derision ;  and  when  tbey 
returned  home,  they  communicated  their  resentments  to  their  compatriots,  who  made 
it  the  common  cause  of  the  coimtrv.'* 

In  the  war  which  ensued,  which  was  a  severely-contested  struggle,  Edward  ad- 
vanced into  Wales  by  land,  and  sent  the  fleet  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  Anglesey. 
When  the  brother  of  Lhewelyn  learned  that  they  had  taken  that  place,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Lhewelyn  has  lost  tne  finest  feather  in  his  tail."  The  Welsh  king  was 
shortly  aAerward  slain,  and  when  the  body  was  discovered,  Edward,  says  Turner, 
**  sent  the  head  up  to  London,  adorned  in  derision  with  a  silver  crown,  that  it  might 
be  exhibited  to  the  populace  in  Cheapside,  and  fixed  upon  the  Tower."  Edward's 
military  talents  and  vigor  of  mind  fitted  him  for  his  turbulent  age ;  his  policy  was  in 
many  respects  in  advance  of  it,  but  he  retained  much  of  its  savage  fierceness.  The 
brother  of  Lhewelyn  attempting  to  renew  the  war,  was  defeated  and  taken.  He 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  hanged,  and  his  amputated  head  sent  to  London.  In  the 
Chronicles  of  HoUinshed,  under  the  year  1295,  tlierc  is  the  following  account: — 

**  The  earl  of  Warwick,  hearing  that  a  great  number  of  Welshmen  were  assem- 
bled together,  and  lodged  in  a  valley  betwixt  two  woods,  he  chose  out  a  number  of 
horsemen,  with  certain  crossbows  and  archers,  and  coming  unon  the  Welshmen  in 
the  night,  compassed  them  round  about,  the  which,  pitching  tne  ends  of  their  spears 
in  the  ground,  and  tuming  the  points  against  their  enemies,  stood  at  defensive  as  to 
keep  off  the  horsemen.  But  the  earl  having  placed  his  battle  so,  that  ever  betwixt 
two  horsemen  there  stood  a  crossbow,  a  great  part  of  the  Welshmen  which  stood  at 
defence  in  manner  aforesaid  with  their  spears,  were  overthrown,  and  broken  with 
the  shot  of  the  quarels,  and  then  the  earl  charged  the  residue  with  a  troop  of  horse- 
men,! and  bare  them  down  with  such  slaughter,  as  they  had  not  sustained  the  like 
loss  of  people  (as  was  thought)  at  any  one  time  before.  In  the  meantime,  King 
Edward,  to  restrain  the  rebellious  attempts  of  those  Welshmen,  caused  the  woods 
of  Wales  to  be  cut  down,  wherein  before  the  Welshmen  were  accustomed  to  hide 
themselves  in  time  of  danger.  He  also  repaired  the  castles  and  holds  in  that  coun- 
try, and  builded  some  new,  as  the  city  and  castle  of  Beaumaris,  with  other ;  so  that 
the  Welshmen,  constrained  through  hunger  and  famine,  were  enforced  within  a 
while  to  the  king's  peace." 

The  erection  of  the  castle  of  Beaumaris,  though  coDBistant  with  Edward's  policy. 
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was  an  unnecessary  stretch  of  prudence.  He  bad  already  broken  down  tbe  spirit  of 
independence  which  inspired  the  native  Welsh,  without  which,  as  he  experienced  in 
Scotland,  strongholds  are  but  a  slight  security.  The  only  notable  things  which  the 
garrison  appear  to  have  done  were  to  quarrel  with  the  country  people,  and  under 
pretence  of  keeping  them  quiet,  to  oppress  them  with  great  severitv.  In  conse- 
quence, the  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  tne  year  1642, 
when,  the  Earl  of  Dorset  being  constable,  his  deputy  furnished  it  with  men  and  am- 
munition, and  it  was  retained  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.  The  first  governor  of  the 
castle  was  a  Gascon  knight,  Sir  William  Pickmore,  who  was  appointed  by  Edward 
I.    Twenty-four  soldiers  were  allowed  for  the  guard  of  the  castle  and  town. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Anglesey  agreed  to  some  strongly-expressed 
resolutions  in  behalf  of  Charles  I.  But  the  garnson  of  Beaumaris  did  not  hold  out 
long  against  the  parliamentary  forces ;  they,  however,  obtained  an  honorable  capit- 
ulation. The  castle  was  surrendered  to  General  Mytton,  who  appointed  Captain 
Evans  his  deputy. 

The  castle  was  erected  on  lands  belonging  to  several  proprietors,  whom  Edward 
I.  removed  to  distant  places,  remunerating  them  by  estates,  probably  sequestrated. 

The  castle  is  the  property  of  the  crown.  Within  the  walls  a  tennis-court,  fives- 
court,  and  bowling-green,  have  been  formed  for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  df 
Beaumaris. 

The  Dorsetshire  coast,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  indented  by  a  bay  which  forms 
the  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  Poole.  The  entrance  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width — a  neck  of  land  from  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  called  South-Haven  point, 
and  one  from  the  main  land  of  Dorsetshire,  called  North-Haven  point,  projecting  into 
the  sea  within  this  distance  of  each  other.  The  isle  of  Purbeck  is,  properly  speak- 
ing,  a  peninsula,  and  forms  part  of  the  counter  of  Dorsetshire ;  it  is  of  an  irregular 
form,  approaching  to  an  oval,  and  twelve  miles  in  length ;  and  being  indented  by 
several  bays,  it  varies  from  seven  to  ten  miles  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified,  and  the  quarries,  shores,  and  clifis,  present  many  objects  of  interest  to 
the  naturalist. 

The  isle  of  Purbeck  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and  several  hamlets  and  villages. 
Corfe-Castle  is  the  only  market-town.  It  was  an  ancient  borough  by  prescripuoo, 
and  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  government  was  vested  in  the 
mayor  and  eight  burgesses,  who,  after  they  had  passed  the  mayor's  chair,  were  called 
<*  barons."  When  the  borough  was  visited  under  the  commission  of  corporation  in- 
quiry, the  corporate  body  refused  to  give  any  information  respecting  their  charters 
and  privileges ;  and  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  body,  and  the  situation 
in  lite  of  the  inhabitants,  no  particulars  on  these  points  could  be  obtained  by  the  com- 
missioner. In  his  report  it  is  stated  that  "  the  town  of  Corfe-Castle  is  of  mean  appear- 
ance, and  presents  no  indication  of  present  prosperity,  or  of  progressive  improvement 
The  census  of  1831  shows  that,  although  there  were  at  that  time  no  uninhabited 
houses  in  the  borough,  there  were  also  none  that  were  in  a  course  of  building ;  that 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  the  number  of  fimilies 
occupying  them  one  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  the  total  population  nine  hundred 
and  sixty."  The  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  parliament,  while  towns 
containing  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  were  denied  this  power  of  electing 
representatives,  being  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  the  times,  Corfe-Castle  was 
disfranchised  under  the  reform  act ;  and  being  destitute  of  the  proper  elements  of 
self-government,  its  corporate  character  also  is  no  longer  recognised. 

The  castle  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  on  a  steep  eminence,  and  a  bridge  of 
four  high  and  narrow  arches,  which  is  thrown  across  a  deep  moat,  now  dry,  connects 
it  with  the  town.  Edward  the  Martyr  was  stabbed  at  the  gate  of  this  castle  by  order 
of  his  mother-in-law,  who,  with  her  son,  then  inhabited  it  It  has  been  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  southem  coast,  was  doubtless  re- 
garded as  of  great  importance  to  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  The  castle  was, 
inost  probably,  the  precursor  of  the  town. 

Tutbury  lies  about  eleven  miles  southwest  of  Derby,  and  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
road  to  Uttoxeter  and  the  potteries.  Tutbury  castle  forms  a  prominent  object  to  the  left 
in  many  parts  of  the  road  from  Derby,  but  the  most  picturesque  view  is  obtained  of 
it  from  a  point  near  the  river.  The  ruins  appear  towering  over  the  wood-covered 
hill,  and  the  church  is  seen  on  a  bare  slope  a  little  distance  below,  while  some  tall 
fragments  to  the  right  appear  b'ke  broken  pyramids  in  the  elevated  horizon.    It  forms 
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altogether  from  this  point  one  of  those  pictures  on  which  the  eye  of  taste  delights 
to  dwell. 

The  castle,  or  rather  its  ruin,  is  situated  to  the  southwest  of  the  town.  Built  on 
the  summit  of  *a  high  natural  mount,  with  a  deep  and  rapid  river  in  front,  it  must 
oDce  have  been  a  grand  and  imposing  object  The  castle  yard  now  forms  the  home- 
stead of  a  farm,  and  part  of  the  buildings  on  the  southern  side,  with  the  addition  df 
a  semi-octagonal  tower-like  entrance,  is  fitted  up  as  the  residence  of  the  farmer ;  idl 
the  other  parts  are  but  fragments  of  walls.  The  engraving  represents  the  interior 
of  the  castle-yard. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  Tutbury  castle  was  first  erected.  From  its  form- 
ing one  of  the  chain  of  forts  on  the  Mercian  frontier,  it  was  probably  in  existence 
during  the  heptarchy,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Ofia,  of  Eenulph, 
and  of  Ethelred ;  the  last  of  whom  came  to  the  throne  in  674,  and,  immediately  on 
his  accession,  **  granted  to  his  niece,  the  pious  Werburga,  the  neighboring  village  of 
Hanbury,  where  she  erected  a  nunnery,  in  which  she  was  afterward  buried."  "  After 
a  peaceful  interval  of  two  hundred  years  from  the  accession  of  Ethelred,"  says  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley,  *'  the  town  and  castle  of  Tutbury,  together  with  the  monastery  at 
Hanbury,  were  overwhelmed  in  one  common  destruction  by  that  formidable  irruption 
of  the  Danes,  who  drove  the  last  of  the  Mercian  sovereigns  from  his  throne." 

"  From  this  fated  period,"  Sir  Oswald  continues, "  the  castle  remained  a  ruin  until 
after  the  Norman  con^iiest,  and  the  ferocious  Danes  continued  to  exercise  their  t]rran- 
nical  sway  in  its  vicinity  for  more  than  forty  years,  when  the  Saxons,  assisted  by  the 
brave  Eth'elfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from 
this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  but  transitorv :  the  Danes 
returned,  and  a  second  time  became  masters  of  the  country,  until  at  length  (A.  D.  1012) 
the  Saxon  inhabitants,  goaded  by  oppression,  and  driven  to  despair,  eagerly  embraced 
King  Ethelred's  plan  of  extirpating  tbe  whole  race  by  one  general  massacre,  and 
the  opening  scene  of  this  bloody  tragedy  is  actually  fixed  .by  an  ancient  historian  at 
Houndhill,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Tutbury." 

In  Domesday  we  find  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-six  lord- 
ships in  the  surrounding  counties,  besides  many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, was  held  by  Henry  de  Ferrers,  a  particular  favorite  of  William  I.  He  rais^ 
the  castle  from  its  ruins,  built  it  upon  a  more  capacious  and  splendid  plan,  and  made 
it  for  a  time  his  principal  residence ;  he  rebuilt  the  citadel  or  keep,  *'  excavated  the 
fosse,  and  enclosed  the  Whole  of  the  present  area  within  the  walls  of  his  castle,"  and 
founded  in  its  immediate  vicinity  "  a  priory,  which  he  and  his  wife  Bertha  hchly  en- 
dowed." 

The  castle  of  Tutbury  tontinued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Ferrers  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  reiga  of  Henry  III.,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  acts 
of  rebellion  of  Robert  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  king^s 
army ;  and  the  lordship  or  honor,  after  repeated  acts  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  me 
king,  was  finally  fbrfeited,  and  became  by  royal  grant  the  property  of  Edmund  Pian- 
tagenet,  earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  oi  the  king. 

The  castle  seems  not  to  have  met  with  much  reparation  from  the  hands  of  Earl 
Edmund ;  but  his  successor,  Thomas,  the  second  earl  of  Lancaster,  not  only  repaired 
the  ravages  it  had  sustained  while  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  but  gave  to  it  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  which  it  had  not  previously  possessed.  He  made  it  his 
principal  residence,  and,  from  the  more  than  princely  style  in  which  he  lived,  became 
a  benefactor  to  the  surrounding  country,  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  his  ten- 
antry, and  finding  a  mart  for  all  their  productions. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  to  the  crown,  Tutbury,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  had  descended  to  him  as  duke  of  Lancaster, 
became  the  property  of  the  kings  of  England.  Its  popularity  passed  away— other 
events  fixed  its  proprietors  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  few  amonff  them  ever 
condescended  to  rest  a  night  in  this  once-favored  castle.  Henry  VII.,  indeed,  whose 
reign  was  comparatively  peaceful,  sometimes  brought  his  court  hither  to  enjoy  the 
amusement  of  hunting  in  the  adjacent  forest  of  Needwood,  and  of  one  of  his  excm^ 
sions  we  find  the  following  anecdote ; — 

"  One  day,  during  the  ardor  of  the  chase,  he  was  separated  from  his  companions, 
and,  having  in  vain  sought  to  join  them  asain  Uirough  the  thick  masses  of  wood  with 
which  the  forest  abounded,  he  determined  at  length  to  extricate  himself  from  bis  dif- 
ficulties by  proceeding  to  the  nearest  village,  and  inquiring  his  way  thence  to  Tut- 
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bury.  It  80  happened  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  poor  man 
named  Taylor,  in  the  village  of  Barton-onder-Needwood,  whose  wife  had,  not  long 
before,  presented  him  with  three  sons  at  a  birth.  The  father  volunteered  his  services 
to  conduct  the  king  (who  did  not  disclose  his  rank)  to  the  place  of  his  inquiry ;  and 
while  he  was  making  himself  ready  for  that  puipose,  the  mother  introduced  the 
three  little  babes  to  me  stranger  at  the  cottage-door.  The  king  was  much  pleased 
with  the  adventure,  and,  in  reward  for  the  poor  man's  services,  undertook  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  the  three  children,  if  thev  should  live  lon^  enough  to  be  put  to 
school.  Taylor  expressed  his  grateful  thanks,  and  the  king  did  not  forget  his  prom* 
ise.  When  the  three  children  attained  man's  estate,  thev  had  made  such  good  use 
of  the  learning  thus  afforded  them,  that  they  all  became  doctors  in  divinity,  and  ob- 
tained good  preferment.  John  Taylor,  the  eldest  of  them,  became  archaeacon  of 
Derby,  rector  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  clerk  of  the  parliament  that  sat  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  He  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  in  1 528,  and  died 
m  1534 ;  but  not  before  ne  had  proved  his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
events  for  the  singular  mercies  extended  to  himself  and  his  brothers  by  erecting  the 
present  church  oi  Barton,  near  the  site  of  the  cottage  in  which  they  first  saw  l^ht" 

Tutbury  castle  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  during  subsequent  reigns ;  in  that 
of  Elizabeth,  it  acquired  notoriety  as  being,  at  two  different  periods,  the  prison  of  the 
fair,  but  unfortunate  queen  of  Scotland. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  gives  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  state  of  Tutbury  castle 
durine^  the  last  imprisonment  of  the  unfortunate  Mary :  "  The  whole  area,  jcontain- 
ing  about  three  acres,  was  encompassed  on  all  sides  but  one  with  a  strong  and  lofty 
embattled  wall  and  deep  fosse,  as  the  present  ruins  plainly  show.  The  principal 
entrance  was  by  a  bridge  under  the  great  gateway  to  the  north  ;  at  a  small  distance 
to  tiie  left  of  this  gateway  stood  a  building  containing  Mr.  Dorell's  (the  superintend* 
ant)  office  and  bedchamber,  and  four  other  rooms.  Along  this  northeast  wall,  aboot 
one  hundred  and  sixty  fket  from  the  entrance,  was  a  lofty  tower  embattled,  contain- 
ing four  rooms,  viz.,  a  storehouse  at  the  bottom,  above  Curie's  apartment,  over  which 
was  the  doctor's,  and  at  the  top  the  chief  cook's.  This  tower  was  then  much  shaken 
and  cleft,  but  it  still  forms  a  prominent  feature  among  the  ruins.  At  a  little  distance 
from  this  began  the  principal  suite  of  the  queen's  apartments,  which  did  not  overlook 
the  walls,  but  formed  a  long  line  of  low  buildings,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  area; 
they  contained  the  queen's  dining-chamber  and  closets  adjoining,  her  bedchamber, 
cabinet,  place  for  wood  and  coals,  and  her  gentlewomen's  apartments."  The  site 
of  the  present  farmer's  house  were  storerooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  &c. ;  and  where  the 
modern-erected  round  tower  now  stands  upon  the  mount  was  the  keep,  called  Julius's 
tower,  even  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The  dungeons  or  vaults  under  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  were  used  as  storerooms  for  provisions  and  goods. 

In  August,  1036,  Tutbury  was  visited  by  King  Charles  I.,  and  in  1634  he  is  stated 
to  have  spent  a  fortnight  here.  This  was  before  the  commencement  of  his  troubles ; 
but  when  he  had  decided  on  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  he  sent  a  mandate  to  the  high 
sheriff  of  Staffordshire,  commanding^  him  to  raise  forces,  both  horse  and  foot,  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  and  to  place  them  as  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury :  this 
was  in  November,  1642.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1645,  the  king  himself,  accompanied 
by  Prince  Rupert  and  a  large  army,  took  up  his  abode  at  Tutbury,  and  the  troops 
were  quartered  in  the  surrounding  villages.  This  was  on  Whitsunday,  and  on  the 
following  Tuesday  the  king  marched  off  for  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and  Leicester.  The 
battle  of  Naseby,  which  decided  the  affairs  of  the  king,  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
June ;  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1645,  the  unfortunate  monarch,  attended  by  about 
one  hundred  foot  soldiers,  visited  Tutbury  for  the  last  time. 

The  castle  of  Tutbury  was  one  of  the  last  places  within  tlie  county  of  Stafford  that 
held  out  for  the  king ;  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation,  and  the  well-known 
bravery  of  its  garrison,  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  Repeated  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  parliament  forces  to  take  it. 

It  was  surrendered  to  Sir  William  Brereton  on  the  20th  of  April,  1646,  on  terms 
more  honorable  than  are  generally  granted.  An  order  of  parliament  for  the  total 
demolition  of  the  castle  soon  followed,  and  this  majestic  pile  was  once  more  reduced 
to  ruin. 

Upnor  castle  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  a  little  below 
Chatham,  on  the  shore  opposite  to  it.  According  to  Eilboume,  the  castle  was  built 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  for  the  defence  of  the  river ;  **  but 
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as  a  fort,"  says  Grose,  "  this  place  has  never  been  of  much  conseauence,  especially 
as  it  was  very  injudiciously  placed ;  and  it  has  therefore  very  properly  been  cod  verted 
to  a  powder  magazine."  It  derives  its  chief  interest,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last)  places  of  defence  in  England  built  on  the  principle 
of  the  ancient  castles. 

It  is  built  chiefly  of  stone.  Its  external  figure  is  a  parallelogram,  much  long^er 
than  broad,  the  largest  side  facing  the  water.  It  has  two  towers  at  the  extremities, 
the  southernmost  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  governor,  but,  on  account 
of  its  unfimess  for  his  reception,  he  never  resides  there :  the  entrance  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  west  side.  On  the  east  side,  next  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  some  stone 
walls,  which  seem  to  have  formed  a  salient  angle,  like  a  modem  ravelin.  Here, 
probably,  was  a  platform  and  battery,  but  the  spot  is  now  covered  by  high  palisades, 
with  a  crane  for  shipping  powder.  Hasted  said,  more  than  forty  years  since,  that 
there  had  not  for  many  years  been  a  gun  mounted  on  the  castle  for  service,  nor  in- 
deed a  platform  to  receive  one.  In  the  miliuiry  establishment  for  1659,  the  garrison 
consisted  of  the  governor,  a  gunner,  a  servant,  two  corporals,  one  drummer,  and  thirty 
soldiers. 

The  only  period  at  which  this  castle  proved  of  any  utility  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  in  June,  1677,  when  the  Dutch,  under  the  famous  Admiral  Dc  Ruyter, 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  during  a  protacted  negotiation,  and 
detached  his  vice-admiral.  Van  Ghent,  with  seventeen  of  his  lighter  ships  and  eight 
fireships,  to  sail  up  the  Med  way.  Van  Ghent  took  the  fort  of  Sheemess  with  little 
difficulty,  and,  after  destroying  the  stores,  made  dispositions  to  proceed  up  the  river. 
In  the  meantime  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  made  ever^r  effort  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  surprise  would  admit  to  render  the  attempt  abortive.  He  sunk  several  ships 
in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  drew  a  chain  across,  behind  which  he  placed  tbe 
Unity,  the  Matthias,  and  the  Charles  the  Fifth — three  large  men-of-war  that  had  just 
been  taken  from  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  advancing  very  fast,  and,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  wind  and  tide,  passed  through  the  stmken  ships  and  broke  the  chain. 
The  mree  ships  that  guarded  it  were  instantly  in  one  tremendous  blaze ;  and  Van 
Ghent  continued  to  advance  until,  with  six  men-of-war  and  five  fire-ships,  he  came 
opposite  Upnor  castle ;  but  he  there  met  so  warm  a  reception  from  Major  Scott,  the 
commandant  of  the  castle,  and  Sir  Edward  Spra^ge,  who  directed  the  battery  on  the 
opposite  shore,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  draw  off,  his  ships  having  received  consid- 
erable damage.  On  their  return,  however,  they  burnt  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Great 
James,  and  the  Loyal  London.  The  former  was  commanded  by  the  brave  Captain 
Douglass,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  day,  had  received  no  directions  to  retire,  and 
who  perished  with  his  ship.  His  last  words  were :  **  It  never  shall  be  said  that  a 
Douglass  quitted  his  post  without  orders." 

The  ruin  of  Scarborough  castle,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  that  stand  out  from  the  somewhat  tame  prospect  presented  by 
much  of  the  northern  part  of  England,  as  seen  from  the  German  ocean.  It  crowns 
a  precipitous  rock,  whose  eastern  termination,  which  advances  into  the  sea,  rises 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  waters.  The  principal  part  of  the  ancient  castle 
now  remaining  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  back  from  this  bold  and  inaccessible 
front,  but  on  ground  which  is  very  nearly  as  elevated.  It  is  a  huge,  square  tower, 
still  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  but  the  walls  of  which  show,  bv  their  ragged 
summits  and  by  other  indications,  that  its  original  height  must  have  been  consider- 
ably greater.  Each  side  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in  length ;  but  the  walls 
being  about  twelve  feet  thick,  the  space  in  the  interior  is  only  thirt)r  feet  square. 
This  enclosed  area  is  now  open  to  the  sky ;  but  marks  are  still  discernible  of  vault- 
ings which  had  formerly  divided  the  ascent  into  three  stories,  each  of  which  must 
have  been  about  thirty  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  An  immense  fireplace  still 
remains  on  the  ground  floor ;  but  beneath  that  there  is  another  apartment,  hollowed 
out  under  the  earth,  which  is  now  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The  walls  on  the 
outside  are  faced  with  hewn  stones  of  a  square  shape,  and  are  pierced  in  various 
places  with  windows,  six  feet  deep  and  three  broad,  formed  by  semicircular  arches 
resting  on  strong  pillars.  This  tower  was  probably  the  keep  of  the  ancient  casile, 
and  as  usual  has  been  preserved  from  destruction  by  its  extraordinary  solidity  and 
strength,  long  after  time  has  swept  away  nearly  all  the  surrounding'  parts  of  the 
building.  It  stands  immediately  within  the  great  gate  of  entrance  to  the  fortress, 
which  IS  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  enclosure,  and  of  which  this  tower  was  no 
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doubt  the  main  defence.  The  access  to  the  promontonr  from  this  side  is  by  a  steep 
ascent ;  and  the  gate  is  guarded  bjr  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch,  with  a  drawbridge  OTer  iL 
The  whole  enclosed  space  comprehends  about  nineteen  acres ;  and  the  fosse  before 
the  gate  is  continued  along  the  entire  length  of  the  wall  leading  southward  from  that 

Eoint  to  the  sea.    As  the  old  feudal  stronghold  looks  down  upon  the  sea  on  the  one 
and,  it  has  the  town  of  Scarborough  stretched  below  it  and  around  it  on  the  other. 

Scarborough  castle  was  built  about  the  year  1136,  by  William,  earl  of  Albemarle 
and  Holdemess,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  nobility  then  settled  in 
England.  His  grandfather,  Odo  of  Campania,  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
who  had  given  him  one  of  his  own  daughters,  Adeliza,  in  marriage.  William,  sur- 
named  Le  Gros,  or  the  fat,  being  possessed  of  extensive  estates  in  Yorkshire,  was 
permitted  by  King  Stephen  to  build  this  fortress  as  a  residence  and  defence  for  him- 
self against  the  turbulent  and  only  half-subdued  inhabitants  of  the  district.  When 
Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne,  witn  the  view  of  curbing  the  power  of  his  fierce  no- 
bility, he  ordered  the  demolition  of  most  of  those  places  of  strength,  which,  in  the 
preceding  reigns,  had  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  on  viewing  the 
castle  of  Scarborough,  he  was  struck  with  tlie  advantages  of  its  position,  which 
made  it  quite  impregnable  in  those  times ;  and  instead  of  destroying  it  he  oolv 
seized  upon  it  and  declared  it  the  property  of  the  crown.  It  has  ever  since  remained 
one  of  the  royal  castles ;  and  it  is  stilt  occupied  by  a  small  garrison,  consisting  usa- 
ally  of  a  few  invalids,  who  are  accommodated  in  barracks  of  modem  erection. 

The  castle,  after  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Henry  II.,  is  stated  to  have  been 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  that  king ;  and  one  old  chronicler  asserts  that  he  en- 
tirely rebuilt  it.  We  may  suppose  from  this,  that  the  additions  which  he  made  to 
it  were  very  extensive.  Its  subsequent  history  has  been  elaborately  investigated  by 
Mr.  T.  Hinderwell,  in  his  "  History  of  Scarborough." 

The  most  memorable  event  in  its  history  is  the  siege  it  sustained  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  held  for  the  king  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley. 
The  parliamentary  forces  sat  down  before  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1643 ;  bat 
the  first  assault  was  made  on  the  18th  of  February,  1644,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Meldrum,  a  Scotch  military  adventurer,  of  high  renown  for  courage  and  ability. 
By  this  attack  the  besiegers  obtained  possession  of  the  town  ;  but  the  castle  resisted 
their  boldest  efforts.  They  afterward  took  up  their  principal  station  in  the  parish 
church,  which  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  castle  gate ;  and  against  this  old 
building,  accordingly,  the  cannonade  of  the  garrison  was  directed  with  such  effect, 
that  the  east  end  of  it,  forming  the  choir,  was  in  a  short  time  battered  down.  A  few 
years  ago  it  still  remained  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1645,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  fortress,  which  was  a^in  repelled  with  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  assailants,  Meldrum  himself  having  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died 
on  the  3d  of  June  following.  Bv  this  time,  however,  both  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  garrison  were  nearly  exhausted ;  and  compelled  at  length,  by  disease  and 
famine,  which  had  reduced  his  men  to  a  few  miserable  invalids,  the  governor,  on  the 
22d  of  June,  surrendered  the  place  on  honorable  conditions  to  Sir  Matthew  Boynton. 
who  had  been  appointed  Meldrum's  successor. 

A  few  years  after  this,  Scarborough  castle  stood  another  siege ;  its  governor.  Sir 
Matthew  Boynton,  the  successor,  and  perhaps  the  son,  of  tlie  person  of  the  same 
name  to  whom  Cholmley  had  surrendered,  having,  in  1 648,  declared  for  the  kin^. 
He  did  not,  however,  stand  out  so  long  as  Cholmley  had  done  ;  and  the  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  on  the  19th  of  December  in  the  same 
year.  This  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  Scarborough  castle  figures  in  military 
annals. 

Belvoir  castle  is  built  on  a  high  and  insulated  mount  in  Framland  Hundred,  in  the 
northeastern  extremitjr  of  Leicestershire,  on  the  very  confines  of  Lincolnshire.  Al- 
though the  present  building  is  not  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  time  of  Charles 
IL,  the  commanding  nature  of  its  situation,  surroimded  as  it  is  by  a  comparatively 
flat  extent  of  country,  renders  it  a  remarkably  picturesque  object.  In  viewing  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  we  believe  we  see  before  us  a  record  of  the  many  mtei^ 
esting  events  which  have  taken  place  within  its  walls  or  in  its  immediate  vicinitv ; 
and  although  we  may  not  be  aware  of  the  particulars  of  its  history,  our  &ncy  will 
conjure  up  imaginary  scenes  to  the  truthfulness  and  reality  of  which  we  willingly 
render  our  belief. 

The  hill  on  which  the  castle  of  Belvoir  stands  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown 
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up  by  the  Romans  when  in  possession  of  this  island ;  though  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  mount  here  before  that  time,  and  that  they  only  assisted  nature  in  rendering 
it  steeper,  loftier,  and  of  a  more  imposing  appearance. 

It  is  very  steep  in  parts,  and  from  the  summit  affords  a  view  of  considerable  ez« 
tent  and  beauty.  Feck,  the  antiquarian,  amused  himself  by  making  out  a  list  of  the 
different  towns  and  Tillages  which  may  be  seen  from  the  castle,  and  he  enumerates 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  places  within  the  circle  bounded  by  the 
horizon ;  "  but,"  says  Nichols,  in  his  *'  Histor)]  of  Leicestershire,"  in  which  work 
this  list  is  printed,  **  the  grand  prospect  of  all  is  that  which  the  duke  of  Rutland 
sees  hence,  viz.,  two-and-twentv  manors  of  his  own  paternal  inheritance." 

The  old  castle,  which  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present  mansion  until  the  middle 
of  the  seyenteenth  century,  was  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  founded  in  the 
eleyenth  cenmry  by  Robert  de  Todeni,  a  noble  Norman  who  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  held  the  office  of  standard-bearer  to  tne  king.  It  has 
been  said  diat  there  was  before  this  time  a  fortified  building  erected  on  the  spot  by 
the  Romans;  but  although  several  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  m  the 
vicinity,  and  it  is  possible  that  Bel  voir  may  have  been  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  is  improbable  that  any  extensive  building  was  erected  by  them. 

Robert  de  Todeni  died  in  1088,  and  the  estate  has  continued  in  his  family  ever 
since,  the  present  duke  of  Rutland  being  lineally  descended  from  him.  The  castle 
appears  to  have  afforded  a  veiy  quiet  home  to  its  proprietors  until  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.,  when  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  forces  of  Edward  IV.,  as  Leland  notifies  in 
his  Itinerary.  "  The  Lord  Ros  took  King  Henry  the  sixth's  parte  agaynst  King  Ed- 
ward ;  whereupon  the  Lord  Ros's  landes  stood  as  confiscate,  King  Edward  prevail- 
inge ;  and  Bellevoir  castle  was  given  in  keeping  to  the  Lord  Hastings ;  iHe  which 
coming  thither  upon  a  tyme  to  peruse  the  grounde,  and  to  lye  in  the  casile,  was 
sodainely  repelled  by  Mr.  Harrington,  a  man  of  poure  thereaboute,  and  friend  to  the 
Lord  RcMB ;  whereupon  the  Lord  Hastings  came  thither  another  tyme  with  a  strong 
poure,  and  upon  a  raging  wylle  spoiled  the  castle,  defacing  the  roofes,  and  taking 
the  leades  of  them,  wherewith  they  were  all  covered.  Then  felle  all  the  castell  to 
ruin ;  and  the  timber  of  the  roofes,  onkivorid,  rotted  away ;  and  the  soile  between  the 
walls  at  last  grew  full  of  elders,  and  no  habitation  was  there  till  that  of  late  days  the 
ejrrle  of  RuUande  hath  made  it  fairer  than  ever  it  was." 

The  rebuilding  and  improvement  of  the  castle  was  completed  in  1555,  br  the  son 
of  this  earl  of  Rutland,  Henry,  afterward  the  second  earl.  Leland,  about  tnat  time, 
thus  notices  it :  "  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  se  by  how  many  steppes  of  stone  the  way 

foeth  up  from  the  village  to  the  castel.  In  the  castel  be  two  faire  gates ;  and  the 
tmgeon  is  a  faire  rotmd  tower  now  turned  to  pleasure,  as  a  place  to  walk  in,  and 
to  se  all  the  country  about,  and  raylid  about  the  rotmd  [wall],  and  a  garden  [plot J 
in  the  middle.  There  is  also  a  welle  of  a  grete  depth  in  the  castell e,  and  the  spring 
thereof  is  very  good."  This  well  still  exists,  and  has  been  found  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  deep. 

In  the  year  1603,  in  the  time  of  Roger,  the  fiAh  earl  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  became 
the  scene  of  much  festivity  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  James  I.  in  his  progress 
from  Edinburgh  to  London. 

In  1645,  during  the  unhappy  conflict  between  the  king  and  parliament,  the  casde 
was  used  as  a  dep6t  for  the  royal  forces,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  kins  for  sev- 
eral days  remained  there ;  but  it  appears  that  the  castle  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  by  the  governor  of  the  castle,  a  servant  of  the  earl's,  who  was  himself  a 
parliamentarian.  The  utility  of  the  castle,  as  affording  shelter  to  parties  of  the 
royal  forces,  who  by  sudden  and  unexpected  sallies  rendered  themselves  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  opposing  troops  posted  in  the  neighborhood,  being  perceived  bj  the 
parliamentarian  general,  it  was  determined  forthwith  to  endeavor  to  obtain  it  for 
their  own  use.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1645>'46  it  was  subjected  to  a  siege 
which  lasted  four  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  was  forced  to  surren- 
der, and  General  Poyntz  took  possession  of  the  ruined  waUs  on  the  3d  of  Pebnh 
ary,  1646. 

In  1649,  when  the  county  was  restored  to  a  comparatively  quiet  state,  the  parlia- 
ment with  the  consent  of  tne  earl  of  Rutland,  ordered  the  castle  to  be  demolished, 
adjudging  the  earl  1,500/.  as  a  compensation.  After  its  demolition  the  earl  resided 
pnncipally  at  Haddon,  in  Derbyshire ;  but  after  the  restoration  he  returned  to  Bel* 
voir,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  king's  fiivor,  and  erected  the  present  minirion,  which* 
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with  the  sorromiding  gardens,  plantations,  and  ornamental  grounds,  was  completed 
in  1668. 

After  this  time  we  have  little  to  record  of  the  history  of  this  mansion,  until  we  ar- 
rive at  the  year  1695,  when  a  marriage  of  a  member  of  the  Rutland  family  was  cel- 
ebrated here  with  even  more  cordial  and  extravagant  festivity  than  the  annals  of  that 
time  of  old-fashioned  ^yety  ffenerallv  exhibit. 

This  was  the  marriage  of  Lord  Roos,  afterward  the  second  duke  of  Rutland,  to 
Kalherine,  the  second  daughter  of  William  Lord  Russell,  which  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1693,  and  which  Lady  Russell  in  one  of  her  letters  characterizes  as 
one  of  the  *'  best  matches  in  England"  for  her  daughter. 

The  following  description,  by  Sir  James  Forbes,  of  the  ceremonies  attending  this 
event,  will  be  found  among  the  '*  Russell  Letters" : — 

"  I  could  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  giving  your  ladyship  some  account  of  Lord 
Roos  and  Lady  Roos's  journey,  and  their  reception  at  Belvoir,  which  looked  more 
like  the  progress  of  a  kmg  ana  queen  through  their  country  than  that  of  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  going  home  to  their  father's  house.    At  their  first  entry  into  Leicester- 
shire they  were  received  by  the  high-sheriff,  at  the  head  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  who  all  paid  their  respects  and  complimented  the  lady-bnde  at  Harborough. 
'*  She  was  attended  next  day  to  this  place  by  the  same  gentlemen,  and  by  thou- 
sands of  other  people  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  her,  and  to  wish 
them  both  joy,  even  with  huzzas  and  acclamations.    As  they  drew  near  to  Belvoir 
our  train  increased,  with  some  coaches,  and  with  fresh  troops  of  aldermen  and  cor- 
porations, beside  a  ereat  many  clergymen,  who  presented  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
(for  so  they  are. still  called)  with  verse^  upon  their  happy  marriage.    I  can  not  bet- 
ter represent  their  first  arrival  at  Belvoir  than  by  the  Wobum  song  that  Lord  Bed- 
ford liked  so  well ;  for  at  the  gate  were  four-and-twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row,  four- 
and-twenty  trumpeters  with  their  tantara-rara's,  four-and-twenty  ladies,  and  as  many 
parsons ;  and  in  great  order  they  went  in  procession  to  the  great  apartment,  where 
the  usual  ceremony  of  saluting  and  wishing  of  joy  passed,  but  still  not  without  some- 
thing represented  in  the  song,  as  very  much  tittle-tattle  and  fiddle-faddle.    After 
this  the  time  passed  away  till  supper  in  visiting  all  the  apartments  of  the  house, 
and  in  seeing  the  preparations  for  the  sack-posset,  which  was  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  I  did  ever  see,  and  much  greater  than  it  was  represented  to  be.    After  supper, 
which  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  the  company  went  in  procession  to  the  great 
hall,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  first,  and  all  the  rest  in  order,  two  and  two :  then  it 
was  the  scene  opened,  and  the  great  cistern  appeared,  and  the  healths  began,  first  in 
spoons,  sometime  after  in  silver  cups ;  and  though  the  healths  were  many,  and  great 
▼ariety  of  names  given  to  them,  it  was  observed,  after  one  bourns  hot  service,  the 
posset  had  not  sunk  above  one  inch ;  which  made  my  Ladv  Rutland  call  in  all  the 
family,  and  then  upon  their  knees  the  bride  and  bride?room'iB  healths,  with  prosper- 
ity and  happiness,  were  drunk  in  tankards  brim-full  of  sack-posset    This  lasted  till 
twelve  o'clock." 

The  general  features  of  the  mansion  at  Belvoir  may  be  gathered  from  our  engra- 
ring.  The  east  front  of  the  building  is  eighty-four  yards  long,  and  the  whole  pile 
of  buildings  had  a  fine  old  castellated  appearance. 

The  castle  called  **  Frudhoe,"  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
apudi  side  of  the  river  Tyne,  about  eight  miles  from  Newcastle ;  its  name  is  descrip- 
tive of  its  situation  on  a  commanding  or  proud  eminence. 

We  have  no  distinct  information  concerning  the  origin  of  this  castle,  tlie  earliest 
accounts  in  which  it  is  mentioned  describing  it  as  already  existing.  Grose,  however, 
fixes  the  date  of  its  foundation  somewhere  about  the  year  627,  and  considers  that  it 
was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1060.  Subsequently  to  the  Conquest,  the  castle  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Umfranvilles,  who  came  into  the  country  with 
the  Conqueror.  The  last  member  of  the  family  to  which  the  castle  belongs,  who 
Kerns  to  have  occupied  it  as  a  residence,  was  Henry  Percy,  the  brother  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  is  described  as  having  been  its  inmate  in  the  year  1557. 
We  shall  now  draw  from  Hutchinson  a  description  of  the  ruins  as  they  appeared  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  aflerward  mentioning  the  alterations  which  have 
nnce  taken  place. 

The  castle  of  Prudhoe  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  promontory,  which  com- 
municates with  the  adjoining  ^rounds  by  a  narrow  neck  and  pass  toward  the  south. 
The  ground  on  which  the  casUe  stands  is  guarded  by  an  outward  wall  toward  the 
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Tyne,  built  on  the  brink  of  the  cliffs,  which  in  this  part  are  not  less  than  sixty  feet 
in  perpendicular  height  above  the  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  castle  and  the 
river  ;  this  wall  is  at  intervals  defended  by  square  bastions.  The  entrance  to  the 
castle  is  from  the  south ;  and  on  approaching,  the  structure  when  viewed  from  the 
heights  still  makes  a  very  noble  and  formidable  appearance.  The  narrow  neck  of 
land  leading  to  the  entrance  was  formerly  cut  through  by  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  a 
dra'wbridge  gave  access  to  the  outward  gate.  This  gate  was  originally  defended  by 
an  outwork  and  a  tower,  as  appears  by  their  ruins.  The  superstructure  of  the  inuer 
gate  is  a  lofty  embattled  square  tower,  about  sixty  feet  high,  now  so  mantled  with 
iTy  that  the  windows,  loopholes,  and  apertures  are  almost  wholly  concealed.  To 
the  right,  the  outward  wall  extended  to  some  distance,  terminated  by  a  turret,  the 
"wall  of  w'hich  is  embattled,  and  there  the  landscape  is  closed  by- a  fine  grove  of 
stately  trees.  The  outer  wall  to  the  left,  from  the  inner  f^teway,  extends  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  without  any  turret  or  bastion,  over  which  several  interior  build- 
ings, and  among  them  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  are  discovered  in  all  the  confusion 
of  ruin.  Above  all  this  rises  a  square  tower,  the  ancient.keep  of  the  fortress,  which 
overlooks  the  castle  with  considerable  grandeur.  It  is  twenty-five  yards  high,  and 
eighteen  in  breadth,  without  ornaments  or  windows,  but  having  a  square  explora- 
tory cower  at  the  southwest  corner.  The  wall,  still  extending  to  the  left,  is,  at  its 
angle,  defended  by  a  square  bastion  with  open  loopholes ;  it  then  turns  northward, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  broken  circular  tower,  situated  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff. 

The  first  gate  admits  to  a  covered  way,  about  thirty  paces  in  length,  which  leads 
to  the  inner  gate,  from  which  a  sallyport  opens  on  each  side.  The  second  gateway 
is  formed  by  a  circular  arch,  above  which  rises  a  high  tower,  the  windows  in  which 
thovr  that  it  consisted  of  three  tiers  of  apartments.  The  roof  of  the  gateway  is 
arched  in  semicircles,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  whence  those  in  the  upper 
chamber  might  annoy  an  enemy  who  had  forced  the  gate. 

From  the  inner  gate  the  visiter  enters  an  open  area,  which  is  now  so  blocked  up 
with  a  farmyard  and  tenement,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  idea  of  its  original 
magnitude.  It  appears,  however,  that  an  open  area  had  surrounded  the  great  tower, 
which  does  not  show  any  means  of  communication  with  the  outworks,  but  seems  to 
have  stood  apart,  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre. 

The  outward  wall  was  defended  on  the  angle  to  the  southwest  by  a  large  square 
bastion,  with  loopholes;  and  to  the  northwest  by  a  circular  tower  containing  several 
tiers  of  low  chambers,  singular  in  their  form  and  height ;  the  inhabitants  could  not 
stand  erect  in  them  at  the  time  of  defence.  Toward  the  river,  and  northward,  the 
wall  is  guarded  by  several  small,  square  bastions ;  and  toward  the  southeast,  a  small 
mount,  placed  within  the  walls,  overlooks  the  ditch  which  guards  the  southern  side, 
and  terminates  at  the  brink  of  the  cliffs.  The  large  tower  is  in  ruins,  only  the 
southern  wall  now  standing ;  and  not  one  bastion  remains  entire.  A  passage  in  the 
centre  wall  runs  from  one  bastion  to  another.  In  several  places  steps  ascend  from 
the  area  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  broad  enough  to  have  allowed  the  armed 
men  of  the  garrison  to  pass  each  other  on  it,  protected  by  a  parapet. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  description  given  by  Hutchinson.  Since  his  day,  time 
has  made  some  alterations  in  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  ruin.  Part  of  the 
main  tower  has  fallen  down ;  but  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  being  anxious  to 

R reserve,  as  long  as  possible,  the  remains  of  this  very  old  baronial  castle,  caused  the 
irther  progress  of  decay  to  be  arrested  by  the  repair  of  Uiose  parts  which  were  in 
the  most  dilapidated  condition.  His  intentions  in  this  respect  appear  to  have  been 
judiciously  and  carefully  executed. 

At  the  southeastern  comer  of  England,  upon  the  summit  of  a  chalk  cliff  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty- 
one  miles  from  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  stands  Dover  castle.  The  town  of 
Dover  has  been  built  to  the  west  of,  and  immediately  below  it.  The  antiquity  of 
the  castle  very  far  exceeds  that  of  the  town,  and  all  tnat  the  latter  contains  worthy 
of'remark  is  of  modem  date.  It  is,  however,  generally  known  as  the  key  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  as  possessing  a  very  complete  artificial  harbor.  The  coasts  of  Sussex 
and  Kent,  as  well  as  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  are  without  natural  harbors ;  but, 
as  a  proof  how  far  art  has  supplied  this  want,  the  harbors  of  Dover  and  Rarasgate, 
among  others,  may  be  referred  to  with  just  pride. 

The  fortifications  of  the  castle  are  of  different  epoehs,  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  of  later  date.    The  watchtower  (an  octagonal  building),  the  parapet,  the  peculiar 
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form  of  the  ditch,  all  exhibit  the  hand  of  the  Roman  architect ;  and  there  is  no  dofiibt 
that  the  Romans  had  here  one  of  their  stationarv  posts,  or  walled  encampmentSL 
The  foundations  of  the  watchtower  are  laid  in  a  bed  of  clay»  which  was  a  usual  prac^ 
tice  with  the  Roman  masons ;  and  it  is  built  with  a  stalactical  composition,  instead 
of  stone,  intermixed  with  courses  of  Roman  tiles.  The  watchtower  and  the  ancient 
church  are  the  oi^^jemaining  buildings  within  the  Roman  fortress.  What  the  pre- 
cise origin  of  this  church  was  is  not  known,  but  it  was  consecrated  to  Christian  woc^ 
ship  by  Sl  Augustine,  when  he  was  in  Enj^land  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  Saxons  extended  the  groundwork  oi  the  Roman  fortress,  and  erected  a  fortress 
differing  materially  from  that  of  the  Romans,  a^  it  consisted  merely  of  perpendicular 
sides  without  parapets,  surrounded  by  deep  ditches.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  Saxon 
works  is  the  keep,  which  is,  however,  of  Norman  origin,  the  foundation  haringbeen 
laid  in  1153.  It  is  a  massy  square  edifice,  the  side  on  the  southwest  being  one  ha^ 
dred  and  three  feet ;  that  on  the  northwest  one  hundred  and  eight  feet ;  and  the  other 
two  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  each.  The  north  turret  of  the  keep  is  ninety* 
five  feet  above  the  groiud,  which  is  three  hundred  and  seventy- three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  view  from  it  in  a  clear  day  comprises  the  North  Foreland, 
Ramsgate  pier,  the  isle  of  Thanet,  the  valley  of  Dover,  and  the  towns  of  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  with  the  intermediate  French  coast.  The  rest  of  the  fortifications  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  Norman  origin,  but  present  the  altered  and  improved  appearance 
which  has  been  given  them  by  a  succession  of  repairs  for  a  course  of  centuries. 
'  During  the  French  revolution,  it  was  considered  important  to  secure  and  defend 
Dover  castle  as  a  military  station.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  this  pur^ 
pose,  and  miners  and  other  laborers  were  employed  to  excavate  the  rock  for  purposes 
of  defence,  and  to  cast  up  additional  mounds  and  ramparts.  Extensive  narracks 
were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  by  which  accommodations  were  provided  for  a  gar* 
rison  of  three  or  four  thousand  men.  The  subterraneous  rooms  and  passages  are 
shown  to  visiters,  upon  an  order  of  the  military  commandant  being  obtained.  There 
is  an  armory  in  the  keep ;  and  many  ancient  curiosities  are  to  be  seen  here,  amoog 
which  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket-pistol,  a  beautiful  piece  of  brass  ordnance,  pre* 
sented  to  Elizabeth  by  the  states  of  Holland,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  assistance 
she  afibrded  them  against  Spain.  It  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  bears  a  Dutch  ii^ 
flcription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: — 

"  0*er  hill  and  dale  I  throw  mv  ball  i 
Breaker,  my  name,  of  moand  and  wall." 

In  Lyon's  History  of  Dover,  in  two  volimies  quarto,  or  in  a  smaller  work  published 
by  William  Batcheller  at  Dover,  may  be  found  the  detailed  history  of  this  castle,  one 
remarkable  event  in  which  is,  that,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1645,  it  was  surprised  and 
wrested  from  the  king's  garrison  by  a  nierchant  of  Dover,  named  Blake,  with  only 
ten  of  his  townsmen,  who  kept  possession  of  it  for  the  parliament,  and  effectually  re- 
sisted the  king's  troops.  It  is  also  worth  notice,  that,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1785^ 
Dr.  Jefferies  and  M.  Blanchard  embarked  in  a  balloon  from  the  castle  heights,  and, 
having  crossed  the  channel  in  safety,  descended  in  the  forest  of  Guisnes,  in  France. 

The  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  is  constable  of  Dover  castle,  and  has  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king's  writs  within  the  cinque  ports — a  jurisdiction  extending  froai 
Margate  to  Seaford,  independently  of  the  sneriffs  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  castle 
conuiins  a  prison  used  for  debtors  and  smugglers,  and  the  keeper  has  the  feudal  desig- 
nation of ''  bodar,"  under  the  lord  warden.  The  courts  of  chancery,  admiralty,  &c.» 
for  the  cinque  ports,  are  held  by  the  lord  warden  in  St  James's  church,  at  the  foot 
of  the  castle-hill.  The  office  of  lord  warden  has  been  usually  given  to  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasurv,  and  is  now  held  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of  his 
grace  having  oeen  such  first  lord  wnen  the  office  became  vacant 

To  the  west  of  Dover,  opposite  the  castle,  is  the  celebrated  Shakspere  clifif,  de- 
scribed in  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  It  is  three  hundred  and  fiity  feet  high»  and 
almost  perpendicular.  The  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  at  Dover  some  years  8uicc» 
on  his  road  to  Paris,  said  to  a  gentleman  who  was  speaking  to  him  of  this  cliff: 
**  Shakspere  was  a  lowland  man,  and  I  am  a  highland  man ;  it  is»  therefore,  natural 
that  he  should  make  much  more  of  this  chalk  cliff  tluui  I  can  do^  who  live 
the  black  moontains  of  Scotlandt" 
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Herer  castle  affords  a  good  example  of  those  residences  which  arose  oat  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  society  during  the  earlier  periods  of  British  history  after  the  con- 
quest, which  suffered  a  partial  dilapidation  during  the  conflicts  of  the  facticms  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  once  more  rose,  in  less  martial  forms,  under  the  govern- 
ments of  Elizabeth  and  James.    It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  Wilham  de 
Hevre  obtained  the  kinff*s  license  to  '<  embattle  his  manor-house."    It  consists  of  "  a 
castle,"  to  which  a  quadrangular  house  is  attached,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
beyond  which  several  out-buildings,  now  used  as  bams,  were  arranged,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  extra  visiters,  and  the  many  festivals,  religious  and  secular,  of  those  "  good 
old  times."    The  elevation  or  front  of  the  castle  is  composed  of  a  central  keep, 
pierced  by  a  gate,  crowned  by  strongly  projecting  machicolations,  and  flanked  by 
two  square  towers.    The  face  of  the  keep  is  decorated  with  some  well-executed 
tracery  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  massive  walls  on  which  they  repose.     The 
gate  is  of  vast  strength,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  point,  of  all  others,  on  which  the 
architect  bestowed  the  utmost  resources  of  his  defensive  skill.    First,  a  deep-browed 
doorway  is  passed,  defended  by  a  strong  portcullis  and  two  thick  oaken  doors,  barred, 
bolted,  and  studded  with  iron  nobs :  immediately  behind  these  are  two  guardrooms, 
in  which  a  dozen  men-at-arms  might  long  dispute  the  passage  of  a  breach.    A  broad 
avenue  of  solid  masonry  succeeds,  and  leads  straight  forward  to  a  second  portcullis, 
and  these  again  to  a  third,  occupying  altogether  the  whole  depth  of  the  castle.    Most 
of  these  works  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  in  two  of  the  portcullises,  the  origi- 
nal doors,  wickets,  knockers,  gratings,  still  remain.    Over  the  external  gate,  imme- 
diately under  the  battlements,  about  a  dozen  machicolations  project  boldly  forward, 
from  which  red-hot  lead  or  other  missiles  mi^ht  have  been  discharged  on  the  heads 
of  assailants.    These  gates  lead  the  visiter  into  a  spacious  court-yard,  formed  od 
three  sides  by  the  house,  which  is  built  in  the  verv  earlv  Tudor  style,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  castle.    The  court  is  neatly  paved  with  red  nricks  fancifidly  disposed. 
The  fronts  of  the  house  are  stuccoed,  but  were  formerly  richly  embossed  and  painted 
with  quaint  patterns.    The  entrance  to  the  apartments  is  usually  made  by  the  back- 
front,  through  what  was  once  the  great  dining-hall,  but  which  is  now  used  as  a 
kitchen.   This  is  a  most  interesting  place,  very  spacious,  being  ninety  feet  by  thirty: 
it  contains  man^  fine  specimens  of  old  tables,  safes,  presses,  &c.,  part  of  the  original 
"  Bullen"  furniture.    The  walls  appear  formerly  to  ha7e  been  covered  with  arms, 
and  decorated  with  antiers  and  other  memorials  of  the  chase.    From  this  apartment 
one  is  conducted  to  the  p^rand  staircase,  a  very  tawdry  affair,  utterly  out  of  character 
with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  furnished  with  some  execrable .  pictures — one  of 
them  a  portrait,  apparently,  of  Cooke  as  Richard  III.,  said  to  represent  the  cruel 
Henrv  VIII.  himself.    Leaving  the  staircase,  several  small  anterooms  are  passed, 
panelled  throughout  with  oak,  and  at  length  a  door  is  reached,  which  is  the  thresh- 
old of  Anne  Boleyn's  bedroom.    This  is  really  an  interesting  apartment,  beautifully 
panelled,  and  contains  the  original  family  chairs,  tables,  muniment-box,  and  Anne's 
bed,  a  very  heavy  affair,  dressed  with  yellow  damask  hangings.    A  door  in  one  of 
the  corners  opens  into  a  strong,  dark  cell,  which  was  probably  a  strong  cupboard  for 
plate  and  valuables.    In  this  apartment,  several  anterooms  succeed,  and  the  snite 
terminates  in  a  ^rand  gallery  occupyinp^  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  in  which 
the  judicial  meetings  and  social  gatherings  of  the  ancient  family  were  held.    It  is 
about  one  Uimdred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  by  twenty  feet  in  width,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  panelled  throughout  with  rudely-carved  oak. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  approached  by  a  well-constructed  winding  stair  in  one 
of  the  towers,  which  opens  into  a  number  of  little  slit-windowed  chambers,  from 
which  the  archers  could  annov  their  assailants.  About  midwav  the  staircase  opens 
into  the  narrow  vestibule  of  the  great  stateroom.  This  is  a  lofty  and  nobly-propor- 
tioned hall,  of  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  castie,  panelled  with  richly-carved 
mahogany,  which,  together  with  the  furniture,  has  recently  imder^one  a  most  judi- 
cious restoration.  The  Gothic  tracery  over  the  fireplace  is  extremely  beautiful,  both 
in  design  and  execution.  It  consists  of  two  angels,  each  bearing  two  shields,  show- 
inff  the  arms  and  alliances  of— 1.  The  Carey  and  Boleyn  families ;  2.  Carey  and 
Waldo ;  3.  Boleyn  and  Howard ;  4.  Henry  vIII.  and  Boleyn.  Upon  the  walls  a 
number  of  ancient  and  modem  family  portraits  are  displayea,  of  litUe  interest,  saye 
one  of  Anne  Boleyn  herself,  and  which  is  said  to  represent  her  in  the  dress  in  which 
she  was  executed.  The  cotmtenance  is  of  a  placia  commonplace  character.  This 
room  has  a  fine  music  gallery,  and  a  small  withdra wing-room,  now  fitted  up  as  a 
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libraiy.    The  needle-worked  chairs,  screeoSy  and  settees,  are  most  beantifal,  and 
formed  part  of  the  original  furniture. 

In  the  church,  to  the  left  of  the  chancel,  stands  an  altar-tomb  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  first  earl  of  Wiltshire.  The  top  slab  is  inlaid  with  a  remarkably 
fine  brass,  representing  the  earl  in  the  full  costume  of  a  knight  of  the  carter.  In  the 
neighboring  church  of  Fenshurst  is  also  a  brass  monument  for  two  of  his  sons,  who 
died  young. 

On  a  hill  which  is  somewhat  precipitous  to  the  north,  but  is  of  gentle  ascent  in 
other  directions,  stands  the  castle  of  Windsor,  situated  in  Berkshire,  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  London.  "  It  enjoyeth,"  says  Camden,  '*  a  most  delightful  prospect 
round  about ;  for  right  in  the  front  it  orerlooketh  a  vale,  lying  out  far  and  wide,  gar-  • 
nished  with  cornfields,  flourishing  with  meadows,  decked  with  groves  on  either  side, 
and  watered  with  the  most  mild  and  calm  river  Thames :  behind  it  arise  hills  every- 
where, neither  rough  nor  over-high,  attired  as  it  were  with  woods,  and  even  dedi- 
cated as  it  were  by  nature  to  bunting  and  game."  The  magnificent  castle  which 
crowns  this  eminence  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  and 
persons  in  the  history  of  England.  It  has  wituessed  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  and 
Its  courts  have  rang  with  the  feasts  and  tournaments  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Hen- 
rys. Kings  were  born  here,  and  here  they  are  buried ;  and  after  every  change  of 
fashion  and  opinions,  it  is  still  the  proudest  residence  of  the  sovereign  of  England, 
as  it  was  seven  centuries  ago. 

There  is  scarcely  a  point  within  a  few  miles*  distance,  where  the  castle  of  Windsor 
is  not  seen  to  great  advantage.  To  the  traveller  upon  the  Bath  road  it  presents  its 
bold  northern  front,  which  comprises  the  longest  continuous  range  of  its  buildings. 
On  the  road  to  Windsor,  by  Datchet,  the  eastern  front,  with  its  four  grand  towers, 
appears  of  itself  to  exceed  most  other  edifices  in  magnitude.  To  the  great  park  the 
southern  front  is  displayed ;  and  when  this  part  is  viewed  from  the  extremity  of  the 
fine  avenue  called  the  Long  Walk,  nothing  can  appear  more  stately.  In  every  situ- 
ation the  Round  tower  rises  above  the  other  buildings,  and  arrests  the  eye  by  its  sur- 
passing dimensions.  Burke  has  well  characterized  it  as  "  the  proud  keep  of  Wind- 
sor.*' Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  of  Cooper's  Hill  (an  eminence  overlooking 
Runnemede),  describes  the  majestic  appearance  of  Windsor  in  the  quaint  and  exag- 
gerated tone  of  the  poetry  of  his  day : — 

"  Bach  fleema  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  prood 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompoas  load. 
Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  moontain  bean, 
Bat  Atlas  only  which  sopporta  the  spheres." 

The  visiter  to  Windsor,  upon  turning  up  the  street  (Castle  street)  which  leads  to 
the  castle,  will  have  the  south  front  presented  to  him  as  it  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, p.  21 5.  The  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  this  part  within  the  last 
few  years,  are  most  striking.  The  road  now  leads  boldly  up  to  tlie  castle ;  and  the 
observer  looks  without  interruption  upon  the  rich  woods  of  the  adjacent  parks.  A 
very  short  time  ago  a  number  of  contemptible  buildings  were  scattered  about  the 
castle,  and  even  the  superb  avenue,  the  Long  Walk,  was  deprived  of  its  natural  ob- 
ject (the  object,  doubtless,  for  which  it  was  planted^ —that  of  forming  a  road  to  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  castle,  by  the  avenue  ana  the  entrance  being  crossed  by  a 
large  plastered  house  and  offices  called  the  Queen's  lodge.  Ail  these  excrescences 
have  been  judiciously  removed. 

The  southern  entrances  to  the  castle  are  reserved  for  private  use.  The  visiter  will 
approach  it  through  what  is  called  the  lower  ward.  He  enters  into  this  ward  by  a 
noble  gateway,  with  two  towers,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  The  first  object  which  ai^ 
rests  his  attention  is  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  a  building  unrivalled  in  England  or  in 
Europe,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  richly  ornamented  Gothic  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  p.  221.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  this 
fine  chapel  is  an  ecclesiastical  building  of  later  erection,  called  Wolsey's  tombhoose, 
which  is  now  used  as  the  dormitory  of  the  royal  family.  The  buildings  opposite  St. 
George's  chapel  are  the  residences  of  the  decayed  military  officers,  called  the  poor 
knights  of  Windsor.  The  bold  tower  which  terminates  this  row  of  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  opposite  tower  called  the  Winchester  (from  its  being  the  residence  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  architect  of  the  casUe)  are  the 
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best  preserved,  without  much  change,  of  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  whole  fabric 
On  the  right,  as  he  proceeds,  the  visiter  looks  down  over  a  low  battlemented  wall, 
upon  what  was  once  the  moat  of  the  round  tower.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  part 
a  garden,  as  long  since  as  the  time  of  James  I.  of  Scotlana,  who  was  detained  here 
for  some  time,  and  has  celebrated  this  solace  of  his  imprisonment  in  one  of  his 
poems.  The  tower  itself  rises  in  stern  grandeur  out  of  this  depth.  The  mound 
upon  which  it  is  built  is  no  doubt  artificial.  This  immense  tower  has  been  consider- 
ably elevated  within  a  few  years,  in  common  with  many  other  parts  of  the  castle.  ^ 

Proceeding  through  a  gateway  of  two  towers,  whose  low  portal  indicates  its  anti- 
quity, and  its  employment  for  defence,  the  visiter  finds  himself  within  the  magnifi- 
cent quadrangle  of  the  palace.  On  the  north  are  the  state  apartments,  in  which  is 
included  the  celebrated  hall  of  St.  George ;  on  the  east  and  south  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  king  and  his  court.  The  slate  apartments  are  exhibited  to  strangers, 
as  we  shall  more  particularly  mention.  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the 
general  effect  of  this  quadrangle.  Every  part  is  dow  of  a  uniform  character.  We 
look  in  vain  for  the  narrow  grated  windows  and  pierced  battlements  of  the  times  of 
feudal  strife,  when  convenience  was  sacrificed  to  security.  These  characteristics  of 
a  martial  age  were  swept  away  by  Charles  II.,  who  substituted  the  architectural 
style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  in  worse  taste. 
In  the  recent  alterations  of  the  castle,  the  architect  has  mostjudiciously  preserved 
the  best  characteristics  of  old  English  domestic  architecture.  The  enffra7ing,  p.  217» 
may  give  some  notion  of  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  this  quadrangle. 

Returning  a  short  distance,  the  entrance  to  the  terrace  presents  itself  to  the  visiter. 
After  llescending  a  flight  of  steps,  the  scene  is  totally  changed.  A  prospect,  unri- 
valled in  extent  and  beauty,  bursts  upon  the  sight.  Few  persons  can  look  upon  this 
scene  without  emotion.  The  eye  delightedly  wanders  over  the  various  features  of 
this  remarkable  landscape.  It  traces  the  Thames  gliding  tranquilly  and  brilliantly 
along,  through  green  and  shadowy  banks — sometimes  presenting  a  broad  surface,  and 
sometimes  escaping  from  observation  in  its  sudden  and  capricious  windings ;  it 
ranges  as  far  as  the  distant  hills — it  counts  the  numerous  turrets  and  spires  of  the 
neighboring  villages — or  it  reposes  upon  the  antique  grandeur  of  Eton  college. 
Gray  has  beautifully  described  this  magnificent  prospect  in  well-known  lines : — 

-"  From  the  Atately  brow 


Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  yrove.  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  tarf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  amoi^ 
Wanders  tlie  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver  winding  way." 

The  north  side  of  the  terrace  is  constantly  open  to  the  public ;  and  this  is  by  far  the 
finest  j>art.  To  the  eastern  side,  admittance  is  only  granted  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. At  the  northeast  angle  of  the  terrace,  the  northern  front  of  the  castle  is  ex- 
hibited, as  shown  in  the  engraving,  p.  219. 

The  earliest  history  of  Windsor  castle,  like  that  of  many  other  ancient  building^s, 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  son  Rufus,  it  was  used  as  a  residence ;  but  it  was  certainly  then  a 
military  post  At  Old  Windsor,  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  present 
castle,  there  was  a  Saxon  palace,  which  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  kings  of 
England.  Henrjr  I.  held  his  court  there  in  1105  and  1107  ;  but  having  enlarged  the 
adjacent  castle  with  "many  fair  buildings,*'  he,  according  to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  kept 
the  festival  of  Whitsuntide  there  in  1110.  In  the  lime  of  Stephen,  the  castle,  ac- 
cording to  Holingshed's  chronicle,  was  esteemed  the  second  fortress  in  the  kingdom, 
Henry  II.  and  his  son  held  two  parliaments  there.  Upon  the  news  of  his  brother 
Richard's  imprisonment  in  the  Holy  Land,  John  took  possession  of  the  castle ;  and 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  remained  there,  as  a  place  of  security,  during  his 
contests  with  the  barons.  Holingshed  says,  that  the  barons,  having  refused  to  obey 
the  summons  of  the  king  to  attend  him  in  his  own  castle,  he  gave  them  the  meeting 
at  Runnemede,  which  ended  in  the  signature  of  Magna  Charta.  The  fortress  sus- 
tained several  changes  of  masters  during  the  wars  between  the  crown  and  the  nobil- 
ity, which  broke  out  again  in  the  rei^  of  John,  and  of  Henry  HI.  Windsor  castle 
was  the  favorite  place  of  residence  ot  Edward  I.  and  II. ;  and  here  Edward  III.  -was 
born.  During  the  long  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  castle,  according  to  its  present 
magnificent  ptan^  was  commenced,  and  in  great  part  completed.    The  history  of  the 
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building  famishes,  in  many  respects,  a  carious  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  feudal 
ages. 

At  a  period  when  no  man's  possessions  in  England  were  assured  to  him  by- 
law— ^when  the  internal  peace  of  kingdoms  was  distracted  by  the  pretensioDs  of  ri- 
yal  claimants  to  soyereignty — and  when  foreign  wars  were  undertaken,  not  for  the 
preservation  of  national  safety,  but  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  each  warlike  holder  of  a 
throne,  personal  yalor  was  considered  the  highest  merit ;  and  the  great  were  es- 
teemed, not  for  their  intellectual  acquirements  and  their  moral  virtues,  but  for  their 
gallantry  in  the  tournament  and  their  ferocity  in  the  battle-field.  Among  the  legpends 
of  the  old  chroniclers  and  romance-writers  (and  there  was  originally  small  difference 
in  the  two  characters),  the  most  favorite  was  the  story  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Froissart,  the  most  amusing  of  chroniclers,  says,  that 
Windsor  was  the  seat  of  the  solemnities  of  the  Round  Table,  in  the  sixth  century ; 
and  later  historians  affirm  that  Edward  IIL  in  a  solemn  just  (tournament),  held  at 
Windsor  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  revived  the  institution.  Walsingham, 
the  historian,  states,  that  upon  this  occasion  Edward  built  a  round  chamber,  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  deliberations  and  festivals  of  the  companions  in  arms 
that  he  gathered  about  him.  This  strange  house  was  itself  called  the  Round  Table. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  a  temporary  structure ;  for,  within  a  short  time  after,  vari- 
ous commissions  for  appointing  surveyors  and  impressing  workmen  were  issued ; 
and  in  1356,  William  of  Wykeham,  then  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  various  buildings  which  Edward's  taste  for  magnificent  display  had 
projected.  In  one  year  three  hundred  and  sixty  workmen  were  impressed,  to  be 
employed  at  the  king's  wages.  Some  of  them  having  secretly  left  Windsor  to  en- 
gage in  other  employments  for  greater  wages,  writs  were  issued  for  their  committal 
to  prison,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  from  engaging  them  under  severe  penalties. 
Such  were  the  modes  in  which  the  freedom  of  industry  was  violated,  before  the  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  intercourse  were  fairly  established.  Had  workmen  been  at 
liberty  to  engage  with  whom  thev  pleased,  there  would  have  been  no  want  of  work- 
men fur  the  completion  of  Windsor  castle,  or  any  other  public  or  private  underta- 
king. The  capital  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  wages,  and  the  workmen  seek- 
ing the  capital,  would  have  been  equally  balanced.  Impressments  of  various  artifi- 
cers appear  to  have  gone  on  for  the  same  object,  till  the  year  1373 :  after  which 
there  are  no  records  of  more  commissions  being  issued.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  this  immense  work  was  completed,  as  far  as  Edward  III.  had  contemplated, 
in  about  seventeen  years  from  its  commencement.  Before  it  had  been  begun,  Ed- 
ward had  founded  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  and  during  its  progress,  and  after  its 
completion,  the  festivals  of  this  institution  were  celebrated  at  Windsor  with  every 
pomp  of  regal  ^tate.  Knights-strangers  were  several  times  invited  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  with  letters  of  safe-conduct  to  pass  and  repass  the  realm ;  and  one  of 
these  festivals  is  particularly  described  bv  the  chroniclers  as  exceeding  all  others  in 
splendor,  which  was  given  in  honor  of  John,  king  of  France,  who  was  then  a  prisoner 
at  Windsor.  John,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  shrewd  observer,  is  recorded  to  have 
said,  that  he  never  knew  such  royal  shows  and  feastings  without  some  after-reckon- 
ing for  gold  and  silver. 

Edward  III.  erected  at  Windsor  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  George,  for  the  especial 
service  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  but  the  present  beautiful  chapel  is  of  later  date. 
It  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.,  who  found  it  necessary  to  take  down  the  original  fab- 
ric, on  account  of  its  decayed  state.  The  work  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  So  beautiful  a  monument  of  architectural  skiU  could 
not  have  been  hurried  forward  as  the  ruder  buildings  of  the  castle  were. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  high  pageantnes  on  the  festival  of  St.  Gecn-^, 
.  Windsor  castle  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  many  public  solemnities 
after  the  reign  of  it  chivalrous  founder.  Richard  II.,  however,  heard  here  the  appeal 
of  high  treason  brought  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But 
it  was  often  the  favorite  country  residence  of  our  kings ;  several  of  whom,  particu- 
larly Henry  VII.,  continued  to  make  various  additions  and  improvements.    There 


in  their  country  palaces,  at  a  period  when  refinement  had  not  taken  away  the  relish 
for  simple  pleasures.    He  describes 
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'*  The  large  green  ooarts  wheie  we  were  wont  to  hoTe* 
With  eye*  cast  ap  into  the  maiden's  tower ;" 

and  he  goes  on  to  contrast  his  painfal  imprisonment  with  his  former  happiness 
among  **  the  statelv  seats,"  "  the  ladies  bright,**  '*  the  dances  short,"  <*  the  palm- 
play,**!  "  the  gravei-groand,"t  "  the  secret  groves,**  and  "  the  wild  forest," 

''With  cry  of  hoaoda,  and  merry  blaats  between, 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force." 

There  roust  have  been  somewhat  of  tediousness  in  snch  a  life,  for  courtiers  posses- 
sing fewer  intellectual  resources  than  Lord  Surrey,  before  letters  were  generally 
cultivated,  and  the  manifold  enjoyments  of  taste  awakened  ;^nd  it  is  protmble  that 
the  uninstructed  high-born  engaged  in  state  intrigues,  or  stirred  up  useless  wars,  as 
much  for  the  desire  of  excitement,  as  from  less  common  motives. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  brought  with  it  a  love  of  letters,  and  here  **  the  maiden- 
queen*'  occasionally  retired  from  the  cares  of  state,  to  dictate  verses  to  her  private 
secretary,  or  receive  the  flatteries  of  the  accomplished  Leicester.    There  is  in  the 
state-paper  office  an  original  manuscript  translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  com- 
posed by  Elizabeth  under  such  circumstances.    This  queen  built  the  north  terrace, 
and  a  galleij,  still  called  after  her  name,  and  retaining  the  peculiar  style  of  the  ar- 
chitecture or  her  day.    We  have  seen  some  original  orders  for  various  repairs  of  the 
castle,  which  show'how  little  private  accommodation  was  regarded  in  these  days  of 
public  pageantr)'.    The  maids  of  honor  requested  to  have  the  boarded  partitions  of 
their  chambers  carried  up  to  the  ceilings,  as  the  pages  could  otherwise  gaze  in  upon 
them  as  they  passed  through  the  passages.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  English 
palace  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had  much  fewer  comforts  than  die 
most  unpretending  dwelling  of  a  tradesman  of  the  present  day.    The  furniture  wis 
scanty  and  cumbrous ;  the  linen  was  exceedingly  scarce ;  of*  porcelain  there  was 
none  ;  of  glass  scarcely  any.    The  floors  were  covered  with  dirty  rushes;  the  doors 
had  crazy  fastenings.    Henry  VIH.  carried  a  smith  about  with  him,  with  padlock 
and  chain,  to  fasten  **  the  door  of  his  highness*  chamber ;"  and  the  cost  and  quality 
of  the  various  materials  for  a  new  gown  which  the  same  king  presented  to  Anoe 
Boleyn,  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  and  solemnity  which  the  humblest  servant- 
girl  would  now  scorn  to  bestow  upon  her  finest  holy  day  suit. 

Windsor  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliament  during  the  great  civil  war  of 
Charles  L  ;  and  it  was  the  last  prison  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  Upon  the  res- 
toration, Charles  IL  bestowed  upon  the  castle  the  doubtful  hoqpr  of  repairing  it  ac- 
cording to  his  foreign  taste.  We  have  no  accurate  records  of  what  he  destroyed ; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  in  remodelling  the  interior  he  swept  away  some  of*^  the 
most  valuable  memorials  that  existed  of  the  style  of  living  among  his' predecessors. 
St  George's  Hall  was  covered  with  paintings  by  Verrio,  as  were  the  ceilings  of  ail 
the  other  state  apartments:  and  truly  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  the 
nauseous  flattery  and  bad  taste  of  these  productions.  Most  of  the  miserable  improve- 
ments, as  they  were  called,  of  this  king,  have  been  swept  away  from  the  exterior  of 
the  castle  ;  and,  in  many  particulars,  from  the  interior.  St.  George's  Hall  is  once 
more  a  Gothic  room,  such  as  the  *'  invincible  knights  of  oid"  might  have  feasted  io. 
Charles  IL,  however,  carried  the  terrace  round  the  east  and  south  fronts. 

Queen  Anne  frequently  resided  at  Windsor.  In  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second 
Georges,  it  was  neglected.  George  III.  dwelt  for  many  years  in  a  white-washed 
house  at  the  foot  of  his  own  palace ;  till  at  length  he  determined  to  occupy  the  old 
castle.  The  apartments  were  little  adapted  to  the  notions  of  modem  comfort,  bat 
the  royal  family  continued  to  reside  here  till  the  death  of  the  king.  George  IV.  in- 
habited the  castle  as  it  was,  for  a  few  months  in  1823  ;  hut  in  1824,  its  general  decay 
and  want  of  accommodation  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  for  superintending  the  alterations,  and  a  large  sum  was 
voted  for  the  first  outlay.  Mr.  Wyatville  (now  Sir  Jefiery|  was  appointed  the 
architect ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  present,  the  works  have  neen  carried  on  with 
unremitting  diligence.  Little  now  remains  for  the  completion  of  the  architect's 
noble  design. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  object  to  give  any  minute  description  of  the  interior  of 
Windsor  castle.  The  apartments  of  the  kin^  and  his  court  are  as  numerous  as 
they  are  splendid.    Round  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  quadrangle  runs  a  corridor, 

*  Loiter.  t  Firea.  X  For  toomamrnta. 
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forming  a  magnificent  gallery  above,  and  connecting  the  various  parts  of  the  immense 
range  of  offices  below.  The  principal  floor  of  this  corridor  is  superbly  famished  with 
pictures  and  statues.  The  chief  apartments  of  the  king  and  queen  are  in  the  Booth- 
eastern  tower,  and  the  eastern  front.  The  dining,  drawing,  and  music  rooms  are  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  forming  that  fine  suite  whose  grand  oriel  windows  look 
out  upon  the  eastern  terrace.  They  are  connected,  at  the  northeastern  angle,  with 
the  state  apartments,  some  of  whicn,  particularly  St  George's  Ilall,  are  used  on  oc- 
casions of  high  festival. 

The  state  apartments  are  exhibited  daily  to  the  public*  Several  of  them  have 
been  completely  remodelled,  under  the  parliamentary  commission  for  the  repairs  of 
the  castle.  The  guard-room  is  now  fitted  up  with  great  appropriateness :  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  objects  is  a  bust  of  Lord  Nelson,  having  for  its  pedestal  a  por- 
tion of  the  mainmast  of  the  Victory,  his  own  ship,  on  the  deck  of  which  he  glorioudy 
fell.    St.  George's  Hall,  as  we  mentioned  before,  has  been  entirely  purified  from  the 

Eroductions  of  the  false  taste  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  An  adjoining  chapel  has 
een  added  to  the  original  hall ;  so  that  it  is  now  an  oblong  room  of  vast  length,  with 
a  range  of  tall  pointed-arch  windows  looking  upon  the  square.  Its  walls,  panelled 
with  dark  oak,  are  hun|f  with  the  portraits  of  successive  sovereigns  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter ;  and  heraldic  insignia  of  the  ancient  knights  are  borne  on  shields  which 
surround  the  splendid  room.  Of  the  other  new  state  apartments,  the  principal  are 
the  ball«room,  glittering  with  burnished  gold ;  and  the  Waterloo  gallery,  in  which 
are  hung  the  fine  series  of  portraits  paint^by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  the  princes, 
warriors,  and  statesmen,  who  were  mstrumental  in  forwarding  that  great  victory. 

The  remaining  state  apartments  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
exhibited  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  Tney  present  an  assemblage  of  such  oih 
jects  as  are  usually  shown  in  palaces  and  noble  mansions.  Here  are  state  beds, 
whose  faded  hangings  have  been  carefully  preserved  from  periods  when  silk  and 
velvet  were  the  exclusive  possessions  of  the  his? h-bom ;  chairs  of  ebony,  whoee  weight 
compelled  the  sitter  to  remain  in  the  place  of  the  seat,  and  tables  of  silver,  fine  to 
look  upon,  but  worthless  to  use.  Here  are  also  the  gaudy  ceilings  of  Verrio,  where 
Charles  II.  and  his  queen  are  humbly  waited  upon  by  Jupiter  and  Neptune ;  and  tJbe 
proflijgate  who  sold  his  country  to  Louis  XIV.  for  a  paltry  bribe,  and  degraded  the 
English  court  by  every  vice,  is  represented  as  the  pacificator  of  Europe,  and  the 
restorer  of  religion.  But  there  are  better  things  to  be  seen  than  these  in  the  sute 
apartments.  There  are  many  pictures  of  great  beauty,  and  several  of  transcendent 
excellence.  Here  is  the  celebrated  **  Misers"  of  Quentin  Matsys,  painted,  as  it  is 
^  said,  by  a  blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  as  a  proof  of  his  pretensions  to  aspire  to  marry  the 

daughter  of  a  painter  of  the  same  place.  The  blacksmith,  however,  was  no  mean 
artist  in  other  lines ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  executed  the  iron  tomb  of  Edward  IV.  in 
St  George's  Chapel — a  most  remarkable  specimen  of  elaborate  ingenuitv*  Here  is 
die  ^  Titian  and  Aretin,"one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  greatmaster  of  the  Venetian 
school ;  the  "  Death  of  Cleopatra,"  and  the  *'  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,"  of  Guide ; 
the  **  Charles  I.  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton,"  and  '*  the  Family  of  Charles  I.,"  of  Van- 
dyck;  and  <*the  Silence"  of  Annibal  Caracci.  These  are  paintings,  with  many 
others  that  we  can  not  afibrd  space  to  mention,  which  the  best  judges  of  art  may  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  gaze  upon.  Those  who  are  captivated  by  gaudy  colors, 
applied  to  the  representation  of  meretricious  charms,  may  gaze  upon  *'  the  beauties 
of  the  Court  of  Charles  II." 

The  Rotmd  Tower  is  also  exhibited  to  the  public.    There  is  nothing  Tery  remark- 
able in  the  apartments,  except  in  the  armory,  where  there  are  some  curioos*  speci- 
mens of  the  cumbrous  firearms  that  were  carried  by  the  infantry  in  the  early  days  of 
gunpowder  warfare,  when  matches  held  the  place  of  flints,  and  the  charge  of  powder 
was  borne  in  little  wooden  boxes,  hun^  about  the  shoulders.    Here  are  rwo  suits  of 
mail,  said  to  have  belonged  to  John,  king  of  France,  and  David,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  were  prisoners  in  this  tower.    The  legend  is  appropriate,  but  not  trustworthy. 
The  object  at  Windsor  which  is  most  deserving  the  lingering  gaze  of  the  stranger, 
and  whicn  loses  none  of  its  charms  after  the  acquaintance  of  years,  is  St.  George's 
Chapel.    The  exquisite  proportions,  and  the  rich  yet  solemn  ornaments  of  the  interior 
of  tms  tmrivalled  edifice,  leave  an  eflfect  upon  the  mind  which  can  not  be  described. 
The  broad  glare  of  day  displays  the  admirable  finishing  of  its  various^  parts,  u 
elaborate  as  the  joinery  work  of^a  cabinet,  and  yet  harmonizing  in  one  maaaive  and 
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simple  whole.    The  calm  twilight  does  not  ahate  the  splendor  of  this  building,  while 
it  adds  to  its  solemnity ;  for  then 


f« 


The  Honed  window,  richly  dight," 


catches  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun :  and  as  the  cathedral  chant  steals  over  the 
senses,  the  genius  of  the  place  compels  the  coldest  heart  to  be  derout  in  a  temple  of 
such  perfect  beauty.  The  richly-decorated  roof,  supported  on  clustered  columns, 
which  spread  on  each  side  like  the  branches  of  a  f^^rove — the  painted  windows,  repre- 
senting in  slowing  colors  some  remarkable  subjects  of  Christian  historjr — the  banners 
tnd  escutcheons  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  glittering  in  the  choir  above  their 
carved  stalls,  within  which  are  affixed  the  armorial  bearings  of  each  knight  com- 
panion from  the  time  of  the  founder,  Edward  III. ;  all  these  objects  are  full  of  in- 
terest, and  powerfully  seize  upon  the  imagination.  Though  this  building  and  its 
decorations  are  pre-eminently  beautiful,  it  is  perfectly  of  a  devotional  character ; 
and  if  anything  were  wantiiig  to  carry  the  thoughts  above  the  earth,  the  observer 
must  feel  the  vanity  of  all  greatness  and  all  honor,  save  the  true  and  imperishable 
glorv  of  virtue,  when  he  here  treads  upon  the  graves  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VI., 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.,  and  remembers  that,  distinguished  as  these  monarchs 
were  for  contrasts  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  the  pride  and  the  humility,  the  triumphs 
and  the  degradations,  of  the  one  and  the  other,  are  blended  in  the  grave — 

"  Together  meet  the  oppreator  aod  the  opprened'* — 

and  they  are  now  judged,  as  they  wanted  or  exhibited  those  Christian  excellences 
which  ine  humblest  among  us  may  attain.  We  shall  not  attempt  any  description  of 
the  various  parts  of  this  chapel. 

There  are  not  many  monuments  possessing  merit  as  works  of  art  in  St.  George's 
Chapel.  The  cenotaph  of  Princess  Charlotte  is  a  performance  of  some  excellence 
in  particular  figures ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  in  vicious  taste.  Edward  IV.  is  buried 
here,  beneadi  the  steel  tomb  of  Quentin  Matsys;  his  unhappy  rival  Henry  VI.  lies 
in  the  opposite  aisle,  under  a  plain  marble  stone.  Henry  V  III.  and  Charles  I.  are 
entombed  under  the  choir,  without  anv  memorial.  At  the  foot  of  the  almr  is  a  sub- 
terranean passage  communicating  with  the  tomb-house,  in  which  is  the  cemetery  of 
the  present  race  of  kings. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
MANSIONS. 

England  abounds  in  mansions  of  various  kinds,  the  residences  of  her  nobility  and 
her  moneyed  aristocracy.  Some  of  these  reach  a  high  degree  of  splendor,  both  in 
architecture  and  internal  furnishings,  not  to  speak  of  the  delightful  sylvan  domains 
with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

A  certain  class  of  English  mansions  may  be  described  as  engrafted  on  the  priories 
and  abbeys  disused  at  the  reformation.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  Alnwick  castle, 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 

Alnwick  castle  is  interesting  from  iu  antiquity,  the  stirring  events  coimected  with 
its  history,  and  its  present  state  of  complete  restoration  :  it  now  exhibits  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  old  baronial  structures  of  Great  Britain.  The  castle  is  placed 
on  an  eminence,  which  rises  from  the  south  side  of  the  river  Alne,  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Alnwick.  It  is  stated  by  Grose,  that  immediately  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest, the  castle  and  barony  of  Alnwick  belonged  to  a  baron  of  the  name  of  Gilbert 
Tyson,  who  was  slain  with  Harold  at  the  fatal  battle  which  gave  William  the  crown 
or  England.  The  possession  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  lords  De  VescVf 
where  it  remained  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when,  in  1297,  Lord  William  ae 
Vesey  dying  without  legitimate  issue,  he,  by  the  king's  license,  beuueathed  the  castle 
tad  barony  to  ^e  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  twelve  years  afterward,  sold  them  to  the 
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Lord  Henry  de  Percy,  from  whom  they  have  come  dowo»  in  regular  sQccessioii,  to 
the  present  noble  occupants. 

At  whatever  time  a  castle  was  first  erected  here,  it  was  a  place  of  gteat  strength 
from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Malcolm  III.,  of  Scotland, 
snmamed  Cean-mohr,  or  Great*head,  laid  siege  to  Alnwick  castle,  and  both  he  and 
his  son  fell  in  a  conflict  with  a  party  of  Anglo-Norman  troops,  who  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  besieged.  A  story  has  long  been  repeated  in  the  common  histories 
connected  with  this  siege  and  the  death  of  Malcolm.  It  is  stated  that  the  garrison 
of  the  castle,  despairing  of  succor,  were  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  Scotch, 
when  a  soldier  rode  forth  completely  armed,  and,  presenting  tlie  kep  of  the  castle  to 
the  incautious  king  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  he  suddenly  pierced  his  eye  and  killed 
him,  and  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  escaped  across  the  river,  which  was  then 
swollen  with  rain.  To  this  the  fable  adds,  that  the  author  of  the  successful  strata- 
gem obtained  the  name  of  Percy  from  "  pierce  eye,"  and  that  he  became  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  Northumberland. 

Alnwick  castle  proved  disastrous  to  another  Scotch  king,  William,  sumamed  the 
Lion,  from  his  having  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  lion  into  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland. 
The  celebrated  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  while  young,  having  rebelled  against  his 
father,  Henry  II.,  William  needlessly  interfered  in  the  fray,  and  engaged  to  help  the 
rebel  son  against  his  sovereign  and  parent.  In  pursuance  of  his  engagement,  he 
entered  Northumberland  with  a  tumultuary  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Alnwick.  A 
party  of  about  four  hundred  English  horse  had  sallied  from  Newcastle  one  morning 
in  quest  of  adventure :  they  were  enveloped  in  a  mist  and  lost  their  way ;  but  on  the 
mist  suddenly  clearing  up,  they  foimd  themselves  in  the  neigborhood  of  Alnwick, 
and  not  far  from  William,  who,  with  about  sixty  horse,  was  scouring  the  country, 
the  rest  of  his  army  being  scattered  in  search  of  plunder.  William  at  first  mistook 
the  English  horse  for  a  part  of  his  own  troops ;  but,  being  informed  of  his  mistake, 
he  gallantly  exclaimed,  '*Now  shall  we  see  who  are  good  knights!*'  and  charged. 
But  he  was  unhorsed,  taken  prisoner,  with  a  number  of  his  attendants,  and  carried  to 
Henry  11.,  to  whom  he  was  presented  with  his  legs  tied  beneath  his  horsed  belly. 
Henry  was  doubtless  exasperated  at  William's  interference  in  the  quarrel  between 
himself  and  his  son ;  nor  was  the  Scottish  monarch  released  from  captivity  until,  by 
a  special  treaty,  he  bound  himself  as  the  liegeman  of  Henry,  and  engaged  to  do 
homage  for  Scotland.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1174.  After  Henry's  death,  Rich- 
ard, previous  to  his  departure  for  the  holy  land,  annulled  tlie  degrading  treaty  on 
hems  paid  ten  thousand  marks. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  then  duke  of  Northtmiberland  re-edified  Alnwick 
castle  at  an  expense,  as  stated,  of  two  himdred  thousand  pounds.  So  solicitous  was 
he  to  have  the  castle  rebuilt  after  the  precise  model  of  the  old  one,  that  he  preserved 
a  number  of  stone  warriors  which  formerly  graced  the  battlements,  and  replaced 
them  in  their  old  positions ;  and  such  as  were  too  feeble,  from  age  and  iniuries,  to 
occupy  their  stations  he  dismissed,  but  got  new  statues  cut  to  supply  their  place,  that 
nothing  might  be  vranting.  The  castle  now  is,  therefore,  qmte  a  model  of  what 
Abiwick  was  in  the  days  of  the  border  chivalry.  The  entrance  is  through  a  large 
gate,  between  two  high  round  towers;  this  opens  into  a  spacious  court,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  walls  with  high  battlements.  The  part  of  the  castle  which  contains 
the  family  residence  stands  on  an  artificial  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  court 
The  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  a  very  splendid  manner.  The  library,  which  is  a 
room  of  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  has  a  rery  good  selection  of  books.  The  chapel  is 
elaborately  decorated.  The  ceiling  is  an  imitation  of  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of 
King's  college,  Cambridge ;  the  pamtings  on  the  walls  are  borrowed  from  those  of 
the  cathedr^  of  Milan ;  and  the  genealogical  table  of  the  house  of  Northtmiberland 
is  interwoven  with  them.  The  cnapel  is  fifty  feet  in  length,  twenty-two  in  height, 
tnd  twenty-one  in  breadth.  The  apartments  for  the  servants  are  in  the  towers.  The 
keep  or  prison  is  partly  above  and  partly  under  eround. 

Lambeth  palace,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  within  half  a 
mile  of  Westminster  bridge,  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  principal  residence  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The  manor  belonged  originally  to  the  see  of  Roches- 
ter, to  which  It  had  been  granted,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  by  a  sister  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  and  it  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  some  other  lands  by  Baldwin, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1189.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  archbishops  had  a  house  here  for  at  least  a  century  before  this  time.    The 
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ancient  possession  of  Lambeth  bv  the  see  of  Rochester  is  still  commemorated  by  the 
payment  to  the  latter,  in  two  half-yearly  sums,  of  five  marks  of  silrer,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  lodging,  firewood,  forage,  and  other  accommodations,  which  the  bishops 
of  Rochester  bad  been  accustomed  to  receive  here  whenever  they  visited  London. 
When  the  archbisbons  of  Canterbury  first  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  the  build- 
ings on  it  appear  to  have  been  old  and  mean.  With  the  exception  of  the  chapel, 
the  whole  of  the  present  structure  has  certainly  been  erected  since  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  palace,  as  it  now  appears,  is  an  irregular,  but  very  extensive  pile,  exhibiting 
specimens  of  almost  every  style  of  architecture  that  has  prevailed  during  the  la.«t 
seven  hundred  years.  The  oldest  part  of  it,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  the  chapel, 
which  b  supposed  to  have  been  built  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
consists  of  two  apartments,  divided  by  a  richly-ornamented  screen,  and  measuring 
together  seventy-two  feet  in  length  by  twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  height  of  the 
chapel  is  thirty  feet.  Under  it  is  another  apartment  of  smaller  dimensions,  formed 
by  a  series  of  arches,  supported  by  pillars,  and  now  used  as  a  cellar,  though  in  ancient 
times  it  may  not  improbably  have  served  as  a  place  of  worshi]).  Another  of  the 
most  remarkable  portions  of  the  edifice,  the  great  hall,  was  originally  erected  by 
Archbishop  Chicheley,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  but  after  the 
palace  had  been  sold  by  the  parliament,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  this 
magnificent  apartment  was  ptuled  down.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  on  the  old  site, 
ana  in  close  imitation  of  the  former  hall,  after  the  restoration,  by  Archbishop  Jux(», 
at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  It  stands  on  the  right  of  the 
principal  court-yard,  and  is  built  of  fine  red  brick,  the  walls  being  supported  by  stone 
buttresses,  and  also  coped  with  stone,  and  surmounted  by  large  balls  or  orbs.  The 
length  of  this  noble  room  is  ninety-three  feet,  its  breadth  thirty-eight,  and  its  height 
fifty.  The  roof,  which  is  of  oak  and  elaborately  carved,  is  particularly  splendid  aod 
imposing.  The  gatehouse,  which  forms  the  principal  entry  to  the  palace,  was  erected 
by  Cardmal  Morton,  about  the  year  1490,  and  is  a  very  beautifni  and  magnificent 
stmcmre.  It  consists  of  two  loity  towers,  from  the  summits  of  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis.  In  front  of  this  ffate  the  ancient 
archiepiscopal  dole,  or  alms,  is  still  distributed  every  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, to  thirty  poor  parishioners  of  Lambeth.  Ten  are  served  each  day,  among  whom 
are  divided  three  stone  of  beef,  ten  pitchers  of  broth,  thickened  with  oatmeal,  five 
quartern  loaves,  and  twenty  pence  in  copper. 

Among  the  other  principal  apartments  are  the  library;  containing  a  very  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  founded  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  in 
1610:  and  the  long  gallery,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  possessed  the  see  from  the  deatn  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  1556,  till  1558. 
This  noble  room  contains  many  portraits,  of  which  several  are  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  as  works  of  art,  or  on  account  of  the  individuals  whom  they  represent 

Besides  these  apartments,  the  palace  contains  many  others  well  deserving  of  notice, 
but  which  we  can  not  here  attempt  to  describe.  We  may  merely  mention  the  guard- 
room, an  ancient  and  venerable  cnamber,  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  and  adomra  by  a 
splendid  timber  roof;  the  presence-chamber,  also  of  considerable  antiquity ;  the  great 
dining-room,  which  contains  a  series  of  portraits  of  all  the  archbishops,  from  £aud 
to  Comwallis  inclusive ;  the  old  and  new  drawing-rooms,  the  latter  a  fine  room, 
measuring  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-two,  built  by  Archbishop  Comwallis ;  and  the 
steward's  parlor,  probably  built  by  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  portions  of  Lambeth  palace  is  the  stone  building  called 
the  Lollard's  tower.  It  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Chichely,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  unhappy  heretics  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  Under  the  tower  is  an  apartment  of  somewhat  singular  appear^ 
ance,  called  the  postroomy  from  a  large  post  in  the  middle  of  it  by  which  its  flat  roof 
is  partly  supported.  The  prison  in  which  the  poor  Lollards  were  confined  is  at  the 
top  of  tne  tower,  and  is  reached  by  a  very  nanow  winding  staircase.  Its  single  door- 
way, which  is  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time,  is  strongly  barricaded 
by  both  an  outer  and  an  inner  door  of  oak,  each  three  inches  and  a  hall*  thick,  and 
thickly  studded  with  iron.  The  dimensions  of  the  apartment  within  are  twelve  feet 
in  length,  by  nine  in  width,  and  eight  in  height ;  and  it  is  lighted  by  two  windows, 
which  are  only  twenty-eight  inches  high,  by  fourteen  inches  wide  on  the  inside,  and 
about  half  as  high  and  hsdf  as  wide  on  the  outside.    Both  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
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chamber  are  lined  with  onken  planks  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  ;  and  eight  lam  iron 
rings  siill  remab  laaiened  to  th«  wood,  the  melancholy  memoiiala  of  the  barbai-oos 
tyranny  whose  victims  formerly  pined  in  this  dismal  prison-boOBe.  Many  names 
and  fragments  of  sentences  are  rudely  cut  oat  on  vmrious  parts  of  the  walls. 


Doorway  Id  LoUud'i  Tower. 

The  palace  is  snrroiinded  by  a  park  and  gardens,  rery  taslefully  laid  oni,  uid  oc> 
cupving  in  all  about  eighteen  acres.  Among  the  omamenls  of  the  groonds,  ue  |Mr- 
ticularly  deserving  of  notice  two  Maraeilles  fig-trees,  of  great  size,  and  stilt  bearing 
an  abundance  of  delicious  fruit,  which  Iradilioo  asserts  to  have  been  planted  by  Car- 
dinal Pole. 

Blenheim,  the  magniGceni  seat  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  is  sinialed  about 
eight  miles  from  Oxford,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Woodstock.  The  palace  itself  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  an  extensiTe  park,  beautiful  by  nature,  but  moulded  to  perfec- 
tion by  art.  The  riTer  Glyme  runs  through  (he  park,  and  at  a  short  distance  before 
the  principal  or  northern  front  of  the  palace,  widens  into  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
having  nil  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  at  the  western  extremity  of  which  the  rirer 
turns  off  to  the  south,  and  winding  between  the  grassy  elevations  of  the  park,  unites 
ita  waters  with  those  of  the  Evenlode.  The  visiter  enters  the  park  at  a  beautiful 
gate,  or  triumphal  arch,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  the  side  near  Woodstock,  which 
was  erected  in  1733,  by  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  the  death  of  the  doke, 
who  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  completed  which  was  designed  to  honor  his  achieve- 
menCB.  Proceeding  toward  the  souiheasl,  he  shortly  arrives  at  an  elegant  stnicture 
called  the  chbs  gallery.  The  road  now  turns  to  the  right,  and  approaches  the  pal- 
ace, the  higher  parts  of  which  he  has  seen  throughout  his  walk  turotigh  the  trees. 
The  building  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugb,  in  the  reign  of 
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Anne,  by  whom,  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament  (which  Toted  SOOfiOOl.  for  its 
completion)  it  was  conferred,  together  with  the  honor  of  Woodstock,  on  John,  duke 
of  Marlborough,  as  a  testimony  of  royal  favor  and  national  gratitude  for  his  serrices 
against  the  French  and  Bavarians. 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  near  which 
the  famous  victory  was  gained  by  the  duke  on  the  2d  of  August,  1704 ;  on  the  anni- 
versary of  which  day,  a  lag  or  standard,  painted  with  three  neura-de-lis,  is  presented 
at  Windsor  to  the  reigniog  monarch,  **  as  an  acquittance  for  all  manner  of  rents, 
suits,  and  services  due  to  the  crown." 

Great  as  the  parliamentary  grant  appears  to  be,  much  more  was  expended  ere  the 
palace  and  its  adjacent  embellishments  were  completed. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  excited  much  controversy  at  the  time,  and 
although  the  style  has  found  supporters,  many  strictures  were  passed  on  it,  the  se- 
verity of  which  the  refined  taste  of  the  present  day  can  not  but  acknowledge  to  be 
just.  But  if  it  is  wanting  in  architectural  beauty,  it  certainly  may  lay  claim  to  much 
originality ;  and  if  we  could  wish  for  a  more  elegant  exterior,  nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  more  convenient,  than  its  interior.  In  describing 
so  extensive  a  building  as  Blenheim,  we  can  not  do  better  than  follow  the  guide 
through  the  rooms,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  shown  to  visiters.  We  enter  the 
large  Corinthian  portico  at  the  north  front  (^which  from  wins  to  wing  is  in  length 
348  fcet^  and  shortly  find  ourselves  in  the  liall,  67  feet  in  height    The  ceiling  is 

Sainted  by  Sir  J.  Thornhill,  with  a  representation  of  Victory  crowning  the  duke  at 
ilenheim.    The  sides  and  galleries  of  this  noble  apartment  are  ornamented  with 
several  pictures  and  statues  of  great  merit 

From  the  hall  we  proceed  along  a  gallerv  to  what  is  called  the  "  bay-window 
room,"  hung  with  tapestry  of  great  beauty,  which,  with  the  numerous  pictures  and 
mirrors,  gives  an  air  of  great  comfort  to  the  apartment  The  next  room  is  the  duke's 
study,  full  of  pictures,  and  containing  some  nne  bronzes.  The  east  drawing-room, 
the  grand  cabinet,  the  little  drawing-room,  and  the  great  drawing-room,  are  consec- 
utively shown,  all  of  which  are  hung  with  crimson  cloth,  and  are  crowded  with  pic- 
tures, which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  describe.  Every  apartment  at  Blenheim 
is  adorned  in  a  similar  mariner,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  old  masters 
are  here  to  be  met  with.  The  dining-room  is  next  to  be  visited,  a  lofty  and  commo- 
dious apartment,  containing,  among  other  pictures,  several  by  Sir  J.Reynolds,  of  the 
Marlborough  family.  From  this  room  we  enter  a  magnificent  apartment  called  the 
saloon,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  lined  with  marble,  of  which  the  large  door-cases 
are  likewise  entirely  composed.  The  ceiling  and  compartments  of  the  walls  are 
painted  by  La  Guerre,  the  former  being  an  allegorical  picture  complimentary  to  the 
duke ;  the  latter,  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  Passing  from  the  green  draw- 
ing-room, hung  with  tapestry,  we  proceed  to  the  state  drawing-room,  the  finest  of  the 
whole  for  the  richness  of  its  furniture,  its  proportions,  the  splendor  diis  decorations, 
and  the  taste  displayed  in  its  arrangement.  It  contains  some  fine  tapestry,  represent- 
ing the  march  to  B  juchain  and  its  siege.  We  next  enter  the  state  bedchamber,  hung 
with  blue  damask,  with  which  the  furniture  and  bed  are  covered.  The  bedposts  are 
beautifullv  carved  and  enriched  with  gold,  their  extremities  being  adorned  with  mil- 
itary trophies,  and  the  top  of  the  bed,  rising  into  a  dome,  is.  surmounted  bv  a  ducal 
coronet.  The  whole  is  very  elegant  The  library,  the  next  room  to  which  the  vis- 
iter is  conducted,  is  of  a  more  sober  character,  though  larger  than  any  other.  It 
occupies  the  entire  west  front,  and  is  200  feet  long  by  32  wide  in  the  centre.  It  is 
supported  and  adorned  with  solid  marble  columns,  the  basement  being  composed 
wholly  of  black  marble,  and  contains  the  books  of  the  Sunderland  collection,  con- 
sisting of  20,000  volumes  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  collection  formed  by  Charles  earl 
of  Sunderland,  is  not  Bept  in  this  room,  there  being  another  portion  in  a  part  of  the 
palace  not  shown  to  strangers.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  fine  statue  in  white  marble, 
by  Rysbrach,  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  other  statues,  busts,  and  paintings  adorn  the 
walls. 

From  the  library  we  proceed  along  a  piazza  to  the  chapel,  situated  in  the  western 
wing^  the  most  striking  ornament  of  which  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  John, 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  duchess,  by  Rysbrach. 

We  have  now  run  over  the  rooms  of  the  palace  which  strangers  are  permitted  to 
view,  and  we  once  more  find  ourselves  before  the  north  front  of  the  building.  We 
can  now  visit  the  theatre  and  the  Titian  room  adjoining.    The  former  is  very  ele- 
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gant,  and  coDtains  some  beaatifal  scenery.  The  latter  encloses  the  celebrated  seties 
of  pictures  of  the  "  Loves  of  the  Gods,"  well  known  by  the  many  engravings  which 
lure  been  made  after  them.  There  is,  however,  little  more  than  color  to  recommend 
them,  for  this  artist,  so  pre-eminent  in  all  that  related  to  the  proper  management  of 
his  palette,  appears  here  to  have  had  little  feeling  for  beauty  either  of  expression  or 
form. 

The  china  gallerv»  which  we  pass  in  coming  to  the  house,  is  a  small  building, 
containing  a  mie  collection  of  porcelain,  delf,  and  Japan  manufactures,  formed  by 
Mr.  Spalding,  and  presented  by  him  as  an  appendant  to  Blenheim,  on  condition  that 
it  should  be  annexed  as  an  heirloom  to  the  Marlborough  family,  unless  the  dtike 
should  choose  to  give  it  to  some  university,  museum,  or  corporation.  The  effect  of 
the  glittering  contents  of  this  building,  in  which  all  colors  and  forms  are  exhibited/ 
is  surpassingly  splendid. 

We  have  as  yet  said  little  of  the  park,  and  we  feel  that  where  description  can 
convey  no  idea  of  the  beauties  which  only  the  eye  can  comprehend,  the  less  that  is 
said  the  better.  The  labors  of  Brown  have  been  followed  up  by  the  taste  of  the  suc- 
ceeding proprietors  of  the  domain,  and  the  result  at  the  present  time  is  the  very  per- 
fection of  landscape  gardening.  The  same  praise  may  be  awarded  to  the  beauty 
with  which  the  gardens  are  laid  out. 

We  can  not,  however,  quit  Blenheim  without  directing  attention  to  the  beautiful 
prospect  which  the  view  from  the  south  front  of  the  mansion  affords.  The  eye, 
stretching;  over  the  beautiful  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds,  commands  a  distant  view 
of  the  viDage  of  Bladon  rising  above  the  trees  of  the,"  lesser  park,"  with  the  bright 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  indistinct  outlines  of  the  Chiltem  hills 
bouDdiog  the  verge  of  tlie  horizon.  No  view,  composed  as  it  is  of  so  happy  a  union 
of  nanire  and  art,  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful. 

Chatsworth,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Cavendish  family,  and  the  princely  seat 
of  the  present  duke  of  Devonshire  (whose  elegant  taste  has  added  so  much  to  the 
alreadv  reuowned  beauties  of  the  spot),  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peak  hills 
of  Derbyshire.  The  usual  entrance  to  the  park,  by  which  the  house  is  approached, 
is  Dear  the  little  village  of  Edensor,  but  the  unassuming  appearance  of  the  gate  and 
the  porter's  lodge  would  not  lead  any  one  to  imagine  the  magnificence  which  reigns 
within. 

The  road,  however,  at  some  distance  from  the  entrance,  gains  an  elevation  from 
which  the  palace  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  undulating 
ground,  forming  a  prospect  where  nature  aod  art  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other 
to  produce  the  most  happy  effect.  The  woodland  scenery  of  the  park  is  graced  bv 
the  refreshing  waters  of  the  river  Derwent,  which  passes  through  it,  and  over  whicn 
an  elegant  stone  bridge  is  thrown,  built  by  Payne,  from  a  design  said  to  be  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  Behind  the  house,  which  forms  the  middle  distance  in  the  picture, 
rises  a  gently  sloping  hill  shadowed  by  broad  masses  of  thick  foliage,  and  beyond 
are  seen  the  romantic  hills  which  skirt  the  peak  of  Derbyshire. 

Chatsworth  was  among  the  domains  originally  eiven  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  one  of  his  attendants  named  William  Feveril,  but  it  afterward  passed  into  the 
Qoble  family  of  Cavendish,  and  has  ever  been  a  favorite  residence  of  the  earls  and 
dukes  of  Devonshire.  The  plan  of  the  present  building  was  the  production  of  Wil- 
liam Talman,  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  comptroller  of  the  works  in  the  reign 
ofWilliamlll. ;  and  the  greater  portion  was  built  under  his  superintendence,  hut 
the  whole  extent  of  the  original  design  has  only  been  carried  out  by  the  present  duke 
U)d  his  predecessor,  who  have  not  only  completed  the  intentions  of  the  architect,  but 
have  added  considerably  to  the  original  plans,  and  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
whole.  Talman  was  also  the  architect  of  Denham  house,  Gloucestershire,  and  old 
Thoresby  house,  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Chatsworth  is  composed  of  four  nearly  equal  sides,  with  an  open  quadrangular 
court  within,  forming  the  portion  first  completed,  but  to  this  have  since  been  added 
extensive  wings  and  additional  buildings.  The  sides  of  the  court  have  open  balco- 
nies, guarded  by  stone  balustrades,  which  are  divided  into  different  sections  by 
twenty-two  intervening  parts  forming  pedestals,  on  which  are  placed  busts,  carved 
iQ  stone,  representing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
'^e.  The  middle  of  the  court  is  occupied  by  a  marble  statue  of  Arion  seated  on 
the  back  of  a  dolphin,  round  which  the  clear  water  of  a  fountain  is  continually  play- 
>&8t  falling  mto  a  capacious  baain  of  Derbyshire  marble  below.    This  figure  is  some- 
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times  ealled  Orphens,  but  it  seems  more  probable,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Rbodes,  tbat 
it  was  intended  to  represent  Arion  the  renowned  musician  and  poet  of  Lesbos,  who, 
returning  from  Italy,  where  he  had  become  rich  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  met 
with  that  fabled  adyenture,  without  which  his  name  and  excellence  in  music  would 
probably  hare  been  little  known  to  posterity.  It  is  related  that  the  sailors,  in  order 
to  possess  themselves  of  his  riches,  had  determined  upon  his  death,  and  with  great 
poUteness  informed  him  of  his  approaching  fate.  Not  at  all  dismayed  by  the  in- 
telligence, he  merely  requested  to  be  allowed  to  sing  his  own  elegy  to  the  sounds  of 
his  lyre  previous  to  the  sentence  being  carried  into  effect.  This  moderate  request 
being  acceded  to,  he  struck  a  few  chords,  then  broke  into  a  strain  of  melody  so  en- 
chanting as  to  entrance  the  sailors  and  captivate  the  fishes.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  state  of  things,  he  jumped  into  the  sea,  lyre  in  hand,  and  being  caught  on  the 
back  of  an  enraptured  dolphin,  was  safely  borne  to  his  own  country,  where  he  arrived, 
with  a  long  tram  of  piscivorous  animals  at  his  heels,  some  time  before  the  vessel, 
the  crew  of  which,  we  need  scarcely  say,  were  as  much  astonished  as  disconcerted 
at  his  appearance. 

There  are  also  several  other  sculptures  in  the  court,  besides  the  ornamental  carvings 
of  the  building,  the  best  of  which  however  (on  the  exterior)  are  those  on  the  principal 
front  of  the  house,  which  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance. 

Bat  however  faultless  a  building  may  be  considered,  there  are  never  wanting  critics 
who  pretend  to  discover  imperfections,  which  only  exist  in  their  own  minds.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  in  his  elegant  delineation  of''  Peak  Scenery,"  mentions  that  he  *'  once  heard 
aa  eminent  artist  remark,  that  the  principal  fault  in  Chatsworth  was  an  apparent 
want  of  apartments  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  the  domestics  of  so  pnncely  a 
mansion.  It  is  a  palace  to  the  eye,  where  every  part  seems  alike  fitted  for  the  noble 
owner  and  his  guests  <mlv,  and  on  beholding  it  the  spectator  is  naturally  led  to  inquire 
where  the  servants  of  such  an  establishment  are  to  abide."  We  doubt  if  such  re- 
flections wouJd  be  made  by  any  but  a  professional  person,  and  we  should  imagine 
that  the  art  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  residences  of  the  domestics,  or  the  places  where 
domestic  occupations  are  carried  on,  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  construction 
of  a  building  in  which  every  part  should  claim  the  admiration  of  the  spectator,  and, 
where  successfully  exhibited,  should  claim  the  encomium  rather  than  the  blame  of 
all  who  aspire  to  architectural  taste. 

The  rooms  of  this  palace  are  generally  spacious  and  lofty,  some  of  them  hung 
^ith  tapestry,  and  all  elegantly  furnished ;  but  in  the  decorations  of  those  parts  of  the 
tnansion  which  have  been  left  in  their  original  state,  the  chaster  taste  of  the  preset 
day  has  to  lament  the  employment  of  artists,  who,  although  fashionable  in  their 
time,  are  now  justly  condemnea  for  the  flutter  and  gaudiness  of  their  productions. 
\ye  allade  to  tbe  pictures  by  Verrio  and  Laguerre  (whom  he  employed  as  his  as- 
sistant) which  adorn,  or  ratner  disfigure  the  staircases,  the  ceilings,  and  walls  of  so 
many  apartments  at  Chatsworth.  Even  the  chapel  is  not  free  from  the  meretricious 
productions  of  this  school.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  cedar-wood,  the  fra- 
grance of  which  in  immediately  perceived  on  enterin^f,  and  abounds  in  carved  and 
scolptured  ornaments  which  are  appropriate  to  the  building ;  but  it  is  also  crowded 
with  paintings  which  break  the  chastity  of  its  apnearance.  When  paintings  are 
introdaced  into  places  of  this  character,  they  should  reflect  the  dignity  and  purity 
of  the  religion  the  temple  of  which  they  are  to  grace ;  here,  hewever,  the  produc- 
tions of  Verrio's  pencil  distract  the  attention  and  lead  the  thoughts  from  tne  con- 
templation of  religion  to  tlie  follies  of  the  world ;  for  although  the  chapel  at  Chats- 
worth boasts  the  masterpiece  of  Verrio,  the  glitter  of  art  so  supersedes  tne  sentiment 
of  nature,  that  little  of  the  latter  finds  its  way  to  the  mind.  That  great  satirist  oi  the 
▼ices  of  mankind,  who  censured  all — ^but  himself— for  the  follies  they  were  guilty  of, 
has  not  let  the  productions  of  these  painters  escape  his  lash : — 

**  And  now  the  chapel's  silrer  bellB  yoa  hoar. 
That  sammon  yoa  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer ; 
Li^ht  qairki  of  miuic,  broken  and  nneyen. 
Make  the  loal  daaoe  upon  a  Jig  to  heaven. 
On  painted  ceiUnga  you  doToaUy  itare, 
Where  sprawl  the  nznts  of  Verrio  and  Lagaerre." 

But  the  looseness  of  design  and  profusion  of  ornament  which  are  the  blemish  of 
^ese  pictures  become  objects  of  the  highest  admiration  when  displayed  under  the 
chisel  of  the  carver  in  wood  or  stone.    The  sober  color  of  the  material  takes  away 
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from  the  gaadiness  of  appearance,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  encountered  in  the  production  of  so  unexpectdi  an  effect  from  its  solid  and 
un^eldinfi^  nature,  increases  the  pleasure  with  which  we  witness  the  result  of  the 
artist's  labors.  At  Chatsworth  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  carving  of 
Grinlin  Gibbons  and  Samuel  Watson,  two  artists  nearly  equal  in  talent,  if  not  in 
feme.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  art  at  Chatsworth  are  by  the 
former  artist,  but  the  greater  portion  is  by  Watson,  whose  receipts  for  the  sums  paid 
for  the  work  are  still  preserved. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  the  carvinss  which  decorate  the 
walls  of  this  palace.  There  is,  particularly,  a  net  containing  dead  game,  by  Gibbons, 
which  exhibits  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  while  fruit  and  flowers,  carved  with  a  delicacv 
which  rivals  the  productions  of  nature  herself,  are  fiun^  around  in  the  most  graceful 
manner ;  here  hanging  in  elegant  festoons  from  the  ceilmg,  there  dropping  down  the 
walls  and  sides  of  the  doors,  as  though  Pomona  and  Flora  &d  mingled  tneir  treasures, 
and  made  Chatsworth  their  storehouse. 

The  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  there  is  a  long  gallery  near  the  entrance-hall  lined  with  several 
hundreds  of  fine  drawings  and  sketches  by  the  old  masters ;  and  there  are  several 
fine  statues,  principally  collected  by  the  present  duke — amon^  them  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  by  Canova ;  and  the  exquisite  bust  of  Petrarch's 
Laura,  by  the  same  sculptor,  both  of  which  are  in  the  librarjr.  This  magnificent 
room  is  worthjr  the  valuable  collection  of  books  which  it  contains;  and  besides  the 
statues  and  pictures  with  which  it  is  adorned,  it  conuiins  two  porphyry  vases,  re- 
ceived from  Kussia,  which,  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty,  attract'the  attemioo 
of  every  visiter. 

The  6ne  park  which  surrounds  the  house,  and  the  gardens  teeming  with  everr- 
thing  rare  and  beautiful  which  the  floriculturist  could  desire,  have,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  taste  on  such  matters  is  appreciated  by  all 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  become  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom  far 
the  beauty  and  exquisite  order  of  their  arrangements. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  in  speaking  of  the  beautiful  views  which  abound  at  Chatsworth, 
mentions  one  with  which  he  was  particularly  pleased,  in  the  following  manner:  **i 
little  to  the  left  was  the  building,  backed  with  broad  and  ample  foliage ;  cattle  re- 
posing in  groups  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  cooling  themselves  in  the  stream, 
adorned  the  foreground ;  and  the  middle  and  remote  distances,  which  were  orna- 
mented with  a  palace,  a  bridge,  and  towers  and  temples,  disclosed  altogether  a  scene 
as  rich  and  as  lovely  as  the  fancy  of  Claude  Lorraine  ever  portray^  when  under 
the  influence  of  his  happiest  inspirations.  Yet  the  foreground  had  more  (^Berghem 
than  of  Claude  in  it :  the  respective  features  which  constitute  the  peculiar  charms  of 
excellence  of  these  great  masters  were  most  harmoniously  combined ;  every  part  was 
in  character,  and  the  whole  was  faithful  to  nature." 

Chatsworth  was  for  some  time  the  residence  or  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a 
circumstance  which  has  caused  her  name  to  be  given  to  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the 
building,  which,  however,  we  need  scarcely  say,  she  never  could  have  occupied. 

Hurley  house  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  picmresque  windings  of  the  Thame?, 
and  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  the  grounds  extending  to  the  banks.  It 
is  about  five  miles  from  Maidenhead,  and  about  four  from  Henley-on-Thames,  not 
far  from  the  Oxford  road.  The  view  from  the  hills  above  the  village  of  Hurley  is 
very  fine ;  and  the  village  itself  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  sheltered  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  by  gently-descending  and  well-wooded  hills.  It  has  an  ancient 
and  retired  look.  The  houses  are  old  and  built  partly  of  timber,  with  deep  porches 
and  seats,  covered  with  mosses  and  vines,  contrasting  somewhat  singularly  with  the 
smart  inn  and  new  toll-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  The  church,  which 
stands  near  the  manor-house,  is  old  and  plain. 

The  site  of  Hurley  house  was  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  hence  the  house,  which  was 
buUt  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur3r,  was  termed  Lady  Place.  The 
manor  came  into  possession  of  the  Lovelace  family  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
house  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Lovelace,  who  was  <<  knighted  in  the  wars,"  as  his 
epitaph  declared,  and  who  was  reputed  to  have  acquired  a  large  sum  of  money  on  a 
sea  expedition  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  son  was  made  Baron  Lovelace,  of 
Hurley. 
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The  engraying  represents  the  garden  front  of  the  house.  The  hall,  which  was  of 
large  size  and  lofnr  dimensions,  had  two  entrances,  one  from  the  garden,  and  one 
from  the  grounds  leading  to  the  Thames.  The  ceiling  was  corered  with  plaster 
mouldings  of  elesant  flowing  scroll-work,  intermixed  with  fruit  and  flowers ;  and 
the  walls  were  uso  ornamented  with  groups  of  musical  instruments,  books,  &c., 
enclosed  in  borders,  all  of  plaster.  On  one  side  of  this  spacious  apartment  was  a 
staircase  leading  to  a  balcony  running  round  it,  from  which  were  doors  to  rooms  on 
the  second  story. 

The  rooms  were  panelled,  as  was  also  the  hall  or  saloon,  the  panels  being  painted 
with  landscapes,  or  else  carved  in  arches  and  lozenges.  The  landscapes  were  about 
fifrv  in  number,  painted  in  a  broad  and  free  manner ;  they  have  been  attributed  to 
Safyator  Rosa,  but  we  believe  they  were  the  work  of  Antonio  Tempesta. 

The  lower  rooms,  with  their  large  bav  windows  and  painted  and  carred  panel* 
lings,  must  have  been,  especially  when  filled  with  the  massive,  antique  furniture  of 
the  period,  extremely  rich,  light,  and  imposing.  But  the  uoper  rooms,  which  were 
not  mtended  for  show,  presented  a  great  contrast ;  they  exhibited  little  either  of  ele^ 
gance  or  comfort.  The  gutters  from  the  roof  ran  through  them,  by  which  the  exter* 
nal  air  was  freely  admitted  at  all  seasons,  as  well  as  a  copious  share  of  the  rain. 

In  the  reign  or  James  II.,  John  Lord  Lovelace  **  kept  house"  at  Lady  Place  with 
a  profuse  hospitality  that  afterward  ate  like  a  canker  into  his  fortune.  But  it  was 
under  cover  of  this  nospitality  that  the  meetings  of  the  noblemen  of  England  were 
held,  which  resulted  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  vault  under  the  nail  of  the 
house  was  the  burial-vault  of  the  monastery  which  formerly  occupied  the  site ;  an 
inscription  on  the  floor  records  that  "  three  bodies  in  Benedictine  habits  were  found 
under  this  pavement"  The  ceiling  of  the  vault  is  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high. 
In  the  en^ravin^  on  the  next  page  the  recess  is  exhibited,  where,  it  is  believed,  on 
local  tradition,  that  various  pa{)ers  respecting  the  calling  in  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
&c.,  were  signed.  The  following  inscription  records  the  chief  fricts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  vault : — . 

"Dxjwr  AND  Ashes, 
Mortality  and  Vicissitude  to  all. 

**  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  Monastery  of  Lady  Place  (of  which  this  Vault  was 
the  Burial  Cavern)  was  founded  at  the  time  of  the  great  JNIorman  Revolution  ;  by 
which  Revolution  the  whole  state  of  England  was  changed. 

"  Hi  motofl  animoram ;  atqne  hec  certamina  tanta, 
PolTeris  exigai  jacta  compressa  qalesctmt 

<'  Be  it  also  remembered,  that  in  this  place  Six  Hundred  Years  afterwards,  the 
Revolution  of  1688  was  begun.  This  House  was  then  in  the  Possession  of  the  Fam- 
ily of  Lord  Lovelace ;  by  whom  private  meetings  of  the  Nobility  were  Assembled  in 
the  Vault;  and  it  is  said  that  several  consultations  for  calling  in  the  prince  of  Orange 
were  held  in  this  recess.  On  which  account  this  Vault  was  Visited  by  that  power- 
full  Prince  after  he  had  ascended  the  Throne. 

"  Be  it  also  remember'd  that  on  the  29ch  of  May,  1780,  this  Vault  was  Vi^ted  by 
General  Paoli,  Commander  of  the  Corsicans  in  the  Revolution  of  that  Island. 

"  Be  it  remembered 

that  this  Place  was  Visited  by 

their  Majesties  King  George 

the  third  &  Queen 

Charlotte,  on  monday 

the  14th  of  November 

1785." 

Lord  Lovelace  was  rewarded  by  King  William  with  the  post  of  captain  of  the 

band  of  gentlemen  pensioners.    He  fitted  up  Lady  Place  with  great  splendor,  and 

lived  in  a  style  whicn  involved  him  so  much  in  debt,  that  the  greater  piortion  of  his 

estate  was  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery.    The  house  then  passed 

through  various  hands.    In  1837,  its  dilapidation  condemned  it  to  be  pulled  down. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  when  the  drawings  were  made,  the  vault  was  in  a  state 

of  decay.    It  was  originally  very  dry,  but  the  rain  had  penetrated  through  the  ceil* 

ing,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  considerable  mischief. 

The  superb  mansion  of  Castle  Howard,  stands  in  a  noble  park  about  six  miles 
west  of  Malton  in  Yorkshire.    The  exterior  of  the  edifice,  as  a  whole,  is  grand,  and 
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imposing,  though  not  free  from  the  charge  of  want  of  unity  in  its  parts.  The  desigo 
for  the  buildings  was  made  by  Sir  John  Yanbrugh,  the  eminent  architect  of  Blen- 
heim ;  but  one  of  the  wings  was  built  much  more  recently  by  Sir  James  Robinson, 
and  to  him  is  owing  the  alleged  incongruity.    The  front  is  very  long,  and  the  whole 

?ile,  with  its  cupolas,  its  roofs,  and  its  massive  clustered  chimneys,  is  stupendous. 
*he  approach  is  through  an  ancient  gateway  flanked  with  appropriate  towers.     The 
site  of  the  present  mansion  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  castle  of  Hinderskdf^ 
which  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.    Castle  Howard,  its  successor,  was  erected 
by  the  third  earl  of  Carlisle,  as  he  has  himself  informed  us  in  some  verses,  amiable 
in  sentiment  but  not  remarkable  for  spirit  or  eleeance.    The  north  front  consists  of 
an  elaborate  centre  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  cupola  rising  over  the  top,  and 
on  either  side  extensive  wings,  the  east  according  to  the  original  design,  the  west 
from  Sir  James  Robinson's.    The  south  or  ^rden  front  is  also  very  magnificent. 
Its  centre,  consisting  of  a  pediment  and  entablature  supported  by  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters,  is  approached  by  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  and  the  view  from  these  of  the 
whole  front  is  strikingly  noble.    At  the  extremity  of  the  east  win^  is  the  kitchen 
with  square  towers  at  the  angles.    Before  the  south  front  a  beautiful  turf  terrace, 
decorated  with  statues,  extends  away  from  the  house  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile, 
where  it  terminates  in  an  Ionic  temple  with  four  porticoes  and  a  beautiful  interior. 
The  cornices  of  the  door-cases  are  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of  black  and  yellow 
marble ;  and  in  the  comers  of  the  room  are  pilasters  of  the  same  beautiful  material. 
In  niches  over  the  door  are  various  ancient  busts.    The  floor  is  disposed  in  compart- 
ments of  antique  marble  of  various  colors,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  a  richlj 
gilded  dome. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  fulfils  all  that  the  imagination,  warmed  by  the  outward 
grandeur,  can  expect  or  desire.  The  lofty  and  richly-decorated  rooms  are  everywhere 
teeming  with  objects  of  curiosity  and  vertu,  and  with  the  works  and  masterpieces  of 
human  skill,  pictures,  statues,  and  busts.  To  give  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  amazing  riches  scattered  about  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  attracting  the  e^e 
in  every  apartment  of  the  building,  is  impossible.  The  pictures,  for  instancy,  are 
too  numerous  to  allow  us  even  to  mention  their  names,  although  they  are  almost 
inestimable  in  value,  as  they  are  almost  countless  in  number.  Among  them  are 
works  by  almost  every  great  master;  we  may  mention  Titian,  Rubens,  Guido,  the 
brothers  Caracci,  Rembrandt,  Domenichino,  Salvator  Rosa,  Holbein,  Jansens,  Wour* 
ermans,  Velasquez,  Vandvck,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  &c.  There  are 
three  paintings  in  particular,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  celebrated  Orleans  Galler}', 
and  which  found  their  way  to  England  during  the  troubles  of  the  French  revolution. 
One  is  the  '*  Finding  of  Moses."  a  fine  specimen  of  the  characteristic  genius  of  the 
Spanish  painter  Don  Diego  Velasquez ;  another  is  the  *'  Entombing  of  Christ,"  hj 
Ludovico  Caracci,  a  painting  of  extraordinary  pathos,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.  Bnt 
the  most  valuable  of  the  three,  and  not  only  of  the  three,  but  of  the  whole  coll eciioDt 
is  the  "  Three  Marys,"  by  Annibal  Caracci.  <'In  this  astonishing  eflbrt  of  art,"  says 
Mr.  Henderwell,  '*  all  the  excellences  of  painting  are  united.  In  drawing,  in  color- 
ing, and  in  composition,  indeed,  it  can  not  be  surpassed.  The  moderate  size  of  the 
canvass  enables  the  eye  to  take  in  at  once  the  whole  subject,  and  the  figures  are  so 
skilfuUjT  grouped,  so  prominent  <and  so  distinct,  with  a  separate  yet  suitable  adapta- 
tion of  interest  to  their  several  characters,  as  forcibly  to  arrest  tlie  attention.  The 
lifeless  body  of  Christ  exhibits  a  most  solemn  and  affecting  image- of  death,  appeal- 
ing in  the  most  awful  manner  to  all  the  feelings  which  Christians  associate  with  that 
event  The  mother  of  Jesus,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  in  a  fainting  attitude, 
contrasts  in  a  masterly  manner  with  the  dead  body  of  her  son  extended  at  her  feet. 
The  strong  emotions  of  grief  and  terror  expressed  by  the  elder  Mary,  at  the  appa- 
rent extinction  of  her  daughter's  life,  exhibit  distress  of  a  more  varied  kind  than  that 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  an  agonizing  and  concentrated  wo  heightened  to  the 
most  extreme  degree  of  poignancy  ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  such  fixed  despair, 
such  sense  of  excruciating  misery,  could  have  been  depicted  on  the  human  counten- 
ance without  tending  toward  grimace  or  distortion."  It  is  said  that  the  court  uf 
Spain  offered  to  cover  it  with  louis-d*ors  as  its  purchase-money,  which  have  beea 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  £8,000 ;  but  it  is  added,  that  still  more  has  been  offered 
for  it  in  England. 

The  hall  of  the  mansion,  measuring  thirty-five  feet  square  ^nd  sixty  in  height,  ii 
lunnounted  by  a  dome  with  Corinthian  columns,  the  top  of  which  is  one  hundred 
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feet  from  the  floor :  it  is  very  handsome  and  nohle.  On  the  walls  are  representations, 
by  Pellegrini,  of  the  history  of  Phston,  with  the  foar  seasons,  the  twelve  signs,  &c 
In  recesses  are  statues  of  Augustus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other  works  of  ancient 
sculpture.  There  are  also  many  antique  busts  on  pedestals.  In  the  saloon,  a  noble 
room,  are  many  more  statues  and  busts,  with  a  number  of  pictures.  The  ceiling  is 
embellished  with  a  representation  of  Aurora.  The  chimney-piece  of  the  dining- 
room  is  imusually  supern.  The  cornice  of  white  and  sienna  marbles,  with  groups  of 
polished  white  in  the  centre,  is  supported  by  fluted  columns  of  sienna  marble.  Upon 
It  are  three  fine  bronzes.  This  room  also  contains  two  beautiful  slabs  of  Sicilian 
jasper,  and  a  valuable  urn  or  va«e  of  green  porphyry,  with  many  busts  and  pictures. 
In  the  breakfast-room  are  two  elegant  tables  of  verd  antique,  with  various  bronzes 
and  pictures;  and  in  a  dressing-room  are  two  curious  cabinets  of  precious  stones. 
The  antique  p^llery,  measuring  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  bv  twenty,  among  many 
other  curiosities,  contains  various  rare  and  beautiful  slabs,  and  a  small  antique  statue, 
found  in  Severus's  wall,  gilt  and  inlaid.  The  walls  of  the  drawing-room  are  richiy 
decorated  with  tapestry,  from  designs  by  Rubens.  In  the  same  apartment  are  two 
pedestals  of  green  porphyry,  on  one  of  which  is  a  sylvan  deity.  The  museum  con- 
tains a  great  assemblage  of  interesting  objects:  among  these  are  thirteen  urns, 
wherein  were  deposited  the  ashes  of  ancient  heroes,  an  ancient  mask,  many  busts, 
vases,  &c.  In  the  southwest  comer  is  an  object  to  gladden  the  heart  of  every  anti- 
quarian, of  every  scholar,  and  of  every  man  of  taste:  we  allude  to  a  small  cylin- 
drical altar,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  hic^h,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  according  to  tne  site  ascribed  to  it  by  Chandler.  A  tablet 
on  Its  top  bears  the  following  inscription  commemorating  a  circumstance  of  addi- 
tional interest  connected  with  it,  relating  to  the  agency  by  which  it  was  transponed 
hither : — 

"  Pass  oot  this  ancient  altar  with  disdain, 

'Twas  ouce  iti  Delphi's  sacred  temple  leared ; 
From  this  the  Pythian  poured  her  raytrtic  strain. 
While  Greece  its  fale  in  anxioos  silence  heard. 

"  What  chief,  what  hero  of  the  Achaian  race, 
Might  not  to  this  have  bowed  with  holy  awe ; 
Have  clang  in  pioas  reverence  roand  its  base, 
And  from  the  voice  inspired  received  the  law  7 

"  A  British  chief,  as  famed  in  arms  as  those, 
Has  borne  this  reUc  o'er  th'  Italian  waves, 
In  war  still  friend  to  science,  this  bestows, 
And  NeUon  gives  it  to  the  land  he  saves." 

In  the  centre  of  four  avenues  of  stately  trees  in  the  park,  stands  an  obelisk,  one 
hundred  feet  in  height,  bearing  on  one  side  inscriptions  m  Latin  and  English,  com- 
memorative of  the  successes  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  on  the  other  the  verses 
we  have  before  alluded  to,  recording  that  the  plantations  around  and  the  magnificeui 
edifice  they  enclose,  owe  their  existence  to  the  third  earl.  The  date  on  the  piJlar  is 
1712.  The  park  and  grounds  are  very  extensile,  and  arranged  on  a  scale  of  gran- 
deur commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  mansion  and  the  family  to  which 
thev  belong,  and  the  eye  is  everywhere  delighted  with  the  intermixture  of  lake,  lawn, 
and  forest    A  splendid  mausoleum  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house. 

It  is  a  circular  building  fiftv  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  lofty  dome  surmounted  by 
a  colonnade  of  twenty-five  pillars  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  the  whole  standing 
upon  an  elevated  basement,  which  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  steps.  The  inside  is 
very  handsome :  the  cornice  from  which  the  dome  rises  is  supported  by  eight  columns, 
each  standing  on  its  pedestal ;  the  dome  is  entirely  of  masonry,  wrought  in  elegant 
compartments,  and  the  navement,  corresponding  in  style,  is  inlaid  with  bronse  oi^ 
naments,  intermixed  with  various  marbles.  The  ornaments  generally  are  very  light 
and  beautiful.  The  basement  contains  sixty*four  catacombs  built  under  groined 
arches.  Here  repose  the  remains  of  the  third  earl.  At  the  entrance  of  the  wo(^, 
which  shelters  the  house  from  the  east,  stands  a  square  pedestal  decorated  with  an- 
tique medallions,  and  supporting  an  urn  with  various  £gures  representing  the  sacii* 
fice  of  Iphi£;enia. 

Cobham  hall  is  described  by  Hasted,  in  his  <<  History  of  Kent,"  as  a  noble  and 
stately  building,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings ;  the  former  bdng  the  work 
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of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  latter  having  been  made  naifonn,  cased  with  brickwork, 
sashed,  and  otherwise  modernized,  about  Miy  years  ago.  The  park  is  ext'ensiye,  but 
it  was  formerly  much  more  so,  and  is  finely  interspersed  with  wood  and  stately  trees. 
Some  of  the  oaks  are  twenty  feet  and  upward  in  circumference,  and  Hasted  mentions 
a  chestnut-tree  which  was  twenty-three  feet  in  girth ;  and  he  states  that  the  park  had 
the  reputation  of  producing  venison  of  superior  quality,  and  that  the  celebrity  which 
it  enjoyed  was  occasioned  bv  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  herbage. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  tne  manor  and  estates  of  Cobham  were  in  possession  of 
Joan,  granddaughter  ana  heiress  of  John,  Lord  Cobham.    She  is  said  to  have  been 
married  five  times,  and  one  of  her  husbands  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Cobham.    The  freedom  with  which  he  was  disposed  to  view  spiritual 
matters  drew  down  upon  him  the  bitter  spirit  of  persecution  which  distinguished  the 
times  of  Henry  V.,  during  the  second  year  of  whose  reign  (1414)  the  statute  against 
heretics  was  obtained.    By  this,  the  chancellor,  judges,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  were  swonr  to  exert 
their  whole  labor  and  diligence  to  search  and  destroy  all  manner  of  heresies,  errors, 
and  LoUardies.    Persons  convicted  of  heresies  were  to  forfeit  all  their  possessicms. 
Under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  the  bishops  and  superior  clergy  made 
diligent  inquiries  in  parishes  where  persons  suspected  of  heresy  were  supposed  to 
dwell ;  and  in  order  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  grounds  of  sus[)icion,  three  re- 
spectable men  were  to  swear  whether  they  knew  of  any  one  differing  in  life  and 
manners  from  others,  or  supporting  error«  or  having  suspicious  books,  and  to  denounce 
them.    The  Lollards  at  that  period  alarmed  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power. 
It  is  stated  in  Wilkin's  "  Concilia,"  that,  at  this  period,  a  book  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  had  been  seized  at  the  shop  of  a  limner,  with  whom  it  had  been  left  to  be 
illuminated.    This  book  was  taken  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  read  in  Sir  John's 
presence,  and  declared  to  contain  heterodox  opinions ;  and  the  king  asked  Sir  John 
if  he  did  not  think  so,  to  which  he  replied  in  a  ciiarded  manner,  saying  that  he  had 
not  read  two  pages  of  the  book.    The  clergy  charged  him  with  harboring  the  Lol- 
lards, and  supporting  their  opinions ;  but  Sir  John,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  king  in  his  younger  days,  and,  as  Dr.  Lingard  alleges,  the  original  of  Sir  John 
Falstafi',  was  protected  from  any  process  before  the  usual  tribunals,  m  order  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  royal  efforts  mie^ht  be  uried  in  inducing  him  to  abandon  bis  errors. 
These  were  imsuccessful,  and  me  king,  after  upbraiding,  proceeded  to  threaten,  on 
which  Sir  John  Oldcastle  retired  to  his  castle  of  Cowling,  in  Kent    The  archbishop 
was  ordered  to  proceed  against  him,  and  his  virtue  was  put  to  such  severe  proof,  that 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  choose  between  safety  at  the  expense  of  truth  or  martyrdom. 
The  questions  with  which  he  v^as  pursued  having  elicited  grounds  of  conviction,  he 
was  declared  guilty  of  heresy,  and  excommunicated.    The  primate  procured  for  him 
a  respite  of  finy  days,  during  which  he  escaped  from  the  tower.    Immediately  after 
his  obtaining  his  liberty  an  insurrection  broke  out,  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  connected.    In  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  king,  it  is  declared  that  they  (the 
Lollards)  meant  to  destroy  him,  to  confiscate  the  possessions  of  the  church,  to  secu- 
larize the  religious  orders,  to  divide  the  realm  into  confederate  districts,  and  to  ap« 
point  Sir  John  Oldcastle  president  of  the  commonwealth.    It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  catisfactoriiy  proved,  though  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
proclamation,  (hat  he  was  at  all  concerned  in  the  insurrection.    He  contrived  to 
elude  his  pursuers ifor  more  than  two  years.    In  1616,  after  a  feeble  attempt  made 
by  the  Lollards  to  disturb  the  country,  which  it  is  alleged  drew  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
from  his  retirement,  he  was  taken  prisoner  after  an  obstinate  resistance.    He  vras 
arraigned  before  the  peers,  whose  authority  he  refused  to  acknowledge,  on  the  ground 
that  Richard  II.  was  .alive  in  Scotland,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor, 
and  burned  as  a  heretic.    His  widow  kept  possession  of  the  estates,  and  died  in  1433. 
From  this  period  to  1596  the  Cobham  estates  descended  in  lineal  succession.    In 
that  year  they  came  into  possession  of  Henry  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  lord  warden 
of  the  cinque  ports,  and  constable  of  Dover  castle,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  coimty,  and 
a  knight  of  the  garter.    In  1603  this  nobleman,  with  his  brother  and .  some  others, 
was  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  conspiracy.     They 
were  brought  to  trial  at  Winchester,  the  plague  then  raging  in  London,  charged 
with  conspiring  against  the  king's  life,  with  a  view  to  alter  the  established  religion, 
subvert  the  government,  and  aid  an  invasion.    They  were  found  guilty,  and  judgment 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  them.    Lord  Cobham's  brother  was  executed,  bat 
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the  capital  sentence  was  remitted  in  his  own  case ;  but  being  deprived  of  his  estates, 
lived  in  great  poverty  until  his  death  in  1619. 

The  Cobham  estates  bv  this  means  came  into  possession  of  the  crown,  and,  in 
1612,  James  I.  granted  them  to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  one  of  his  own  kinsmen.  At 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  sold,  to  enable  the  owner  to  pay  off 
his  debts. 

The  ancient  manor-house  of  Knowle  is  situated  in  an  extensive  park,  near  the 
pleasant  town  of  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  and  is  deeply  interesting,  not  only  from  its  an« 
tiquity  and  the  air  of  primitive  grandeur  that  reigns  throughout  the  domain,  but  from 
the  memories  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  found  a  home  beneath  its  roof,  and 
from  its  possession  of  so  many  of  those  great  creations  of  the  pencil  which  are  a  won- 
der and  a  delight  to  all  ages. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  earliest  part  of  the  mansion  is  unknown.  In  the 
time  of  King  John,  Baldwin  de  Bethun  possessed  the  manor,  and  from  him  it  passed 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Mareschals,  earls  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Bigods, 
earis  of  Norfolk.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Otho  de  Grandison  was  its  lord,  and  by 
his  successors  it  was  conveyed  to  Geoffrey  de  Say,  "  admiral  of  all  the  king's  fleets." 
Ralph  Leghe  appears  to  have  been  its  next  owner,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Yl.,  to  James  Fienes,  who  was  connected  by  marriais[e  with  its  former  pos- 
sessors, the  Says.  He  was  a  soldier,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
France  under  Henry  V.,  and  was  by  Henrv  VI.  summoned  to  parliament  as  Baron 
Say  and  Seale.  Honors  came  thick  upon  him :  he  was  successively  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Dover  castle,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  chamberlain,  and  ultimately  treas- 
urer, of  England.  These  dignities  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  ill-will  and  hatred 
of  the  people.  When  the  rebellion,  headed  by  Jack  Cade,  broke  out,  foremost  among 
the  nobles  most  obnoxious  to  the  rebels  was  their  own  countryman.  Lord  Say.  He 
was  accordingly  committed  to  the  tower,  probably  for  the  double  purpose  of  insuring 
his  safety,  and  gratifying,  by  the  appearance  of  the  king's  disapprobation,  those  who 
were  clamoring  for  his  blooa.  He  was,  however,  taking  thence  by  Cade,  and,  after 
a  kind  of  trial  m  the  Guildhall,  his  head  was  struck  off.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  scene  in  Shakspere's  Henry  VI.,  illustrative  of  this  tragedy,  and  the  touching, 
yet  dignified  defence  of  the  doomed  nobleman.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  rea- 
sons given  by  Cade  for  his  savage  determination  would  be  irresistibly  ludicrous.  He 
says  to  Lord  Say :  "  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  in 
erecting  a  grammar  school ;  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books 
but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printed  to  be  used ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
kin^,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill !"  But  a  little  time  before, 
Cade  had  defeated  the  king's  troops,  and  put  their  leadera  to  the  sword,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Knowle,  Lord  Say's  mansion. 

In  the  civil  wars,  the  next  Lord  Say  was  compelled  to  sell  Knowle  to  Thomas 
Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterburv.  In  the  sale  was  included  all  the  tymbre, 
wood,  ledde,  stone,  and  breke,"  then  lying  in  a  quarry  at  Seale,  intended  probably  by 
Lord  Say  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  mansion  ;  and  to  which  purpose  the  materials 
would  doubtless  be  applied  by  the  archbishop,  who,  says  Hasted,  in  his  "  History  of 
Kent,"  rebuilt  the  manor-house,  enclosed  a  park  roimd  it,  and  left  it  (a  magnificent 
bequest)  to  his  successors  in  die  see.  By  two  of  these,  Morton  and  WiUiam  of 
Wareham,  the  structure  was  enlarged  and  beautified.  Kings  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 
each  visited  Knowle  during  this  period.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Cranmer  gave  up 
Knowle  to  the  rapacious  monarch.  In  the  second  yewr  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it 
was  granted  to  the  protector  Somerset,  and,  after  his  execution,  to  one  no  less  unfor- 
tunate, the  duke  or  Northumberland,  the  relative  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  By  Queen 
Mary  it  was  granted  to  Cardinal  Pole,  '*  to  hold  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
and  one  year  after,  as  he  should  by  his  last  will  determine."  The  cardinal  dying 
(on  the  same  day  as  his  royal  mistress)  intestate,  Knowle  again  became  the  property 
of  the  crown,  and  was  mnted  by  Elizabeth  to  her  favorite,  the  earl  of  Leicester.  By 
him  it  was  surrendered  back,  in  a  few  years,  to  the  donor,  though  not  before  he  had 
^nted  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Knowle  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  to  which  it  has  ever  since  belonged,  the  Sackvilles, 
to  one  ofwhom,  Thomas  Sackville,  a  distinguished  poet  and  statesman,  the  reversion 
had  been  previouslv  granted.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  regular  tragedv  in  our 
language,  "  Gorboauc,"  which  was  exhibited  by  the  students  of  the  temple  ne  then 
belonged  to,  as  one  of  their  Christmas  entertainments.    It  was  again  exhibited  in 
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1561,  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two  poetical  pieces  m  the 
<' Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  of  whic^  the  editor  of  the  "Pictorial  History  of  England** 
says :  "  They  ennce  a  strength  of  creative  imagination  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  English  muse  since  the  days  of  Chaucer ;  and  the  Induction  especially,  which  is 
throughout  a  splendid  gallery  of  allegorical  paintings,  entitles  Sackville  to  the  re- 
nown of  having  had  no  small  share  in  lighting  the  way  to  the  greatest  painter  in  our 
own  or  any  other  poetry-— the  divine  Spenser."  These  poems  were  composed  while 
the  author  was  yet  but  Thomas  Sackville,  afterward  to  become,  by  Elizabeth's  favor, 
Lord  Buckhurst,  and  ultimately  the  first  earl  of  Dorset.  Two  anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  the  pride  of  Sackville*s  character,  have  been  recorded,  though  on  no  venr  certain 
testimony.  He  had  spent,  principally  in  an  embassy  to  France,  so  much  or  his  for- 
tune by  what  Fuller  calls  his  "  magnificent  prodigality,"  as  to  be  compelled  to  bor- 
row of  a  certain  city  alderman,  who  on  one  of  Sackville's  visits  kept  him  waiting  a 
considerable  time.  The  indignity  at  once  reclaimed  him  from  his  expensive  habits. 
The  other  circumstance  is  in  relation  to  his  imprisonment  in  his  own  house,  by  the 
queen's  commands,  for  nine  or  ten  months.  He  had  been  sent  into  the  Low  doon- 
tries  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whence 
he  was  recalled  by  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  disgraced.  During  this  confine- 
ment, it  is  said,  he  would  not  allow  his  wife  or  anv  member  oi  his  family  to  see  him. 
The  death  of  his  enemy  restored  him  to  Elizabetn's  favor,  and  on  Burleigh's  death 
he  was  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  lord-treasurer. 

,  In  161 3,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  house  was  burnt  down.  In  the  common- 
wealth, the  estate  and  mansion  were  sequestrated  by  Cromwell,  who  held  a  court 
here  (it  is  said  in  the  present  dining-parlor)  for  the  purpose.  Our  space  will  only 
permit  us  to  notice  another  of  the  lords  of  knowle — Charles  Sackville,  earl  of  Dor- 
set, the  poet,  and  the  libertine  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Mecaenas  cuf 
his  time,  whom*  Dryden,  Butler,  Wycherley,  and  Congreve,  at  home,  and  Su  Evre- 
mond  and  La  Fontaine  abroad,  alike  praised  for  his  taste  and  judgment,  his  elegance 
and  his  generosity.  The  latter  quality,  we  fear,  had  undue  weight  with  at  least  one, 
the  greatest  of  his  admirers,  when  we  consider  the  apparent  delicacy,  but  real  gross- 
ness,  of  the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  Dryden,  who,  having  undertaken  to  produce 
English  authors  superior  to  those  of  antiquity,  observed  :  **  1  would  instance  vour 
lordship  in  satire,  and  Shakspere  in  tragedy  !"  We  have  somewhere  read  a  pfeas- 
anter  anecdote  of  the  same  parties.  The  company  they  were  in,  disputing  as  to 
which  could  write  the  best  impromptu,  agreed  each  to  try,  and  chose  Dryden  as  the 
judge.  All  but  the  earl  of  Dorset  seemed  to  take  ^reat  pams ;  he  carelessly  scrawled 
a  few  words,  and  threw  the  paper  upon  the  table.  The  effusions  being  examined, 
Dryden  observed  he  thought  the  company  would  unanimously  agree  with  him,  that 
nothing  could  surpass  the  earl's,  which  he  begged  to  read :  *'  I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr. 
John  Dryden,  or  order,  five  hundred  pounds,  on  demand.    Dorset." 

Of  the  magnificent  state  kept  up  in  the  good  old  days  of  Enowle,  we  may  have 
some  conception  from  a  catalogue  of  the  household  ana  family  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Dorset,  about  1620,  given  in  Bridgman's  account  of  the  mansion.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  for  a  considerable  peric^  there  sat  at  the  lord's  table  eight  persons ;  at  the 
parlor  table  twenty-one,  including  ladies  in  waiting,  chaplain,  secretary,  pages,  &c. ; 
at  the  clerks'  table  in  the  hall  twenty,  consisting  principally  of  the  heads  oi  the  dijf- 
ferent  domestic  departments ;  at  the  nursery  table  four ;  at  the  long  table  in  the  hall 
forty-eight  inferior  servants ;  at  the  laundry  table  twelve ;  and  in  the  scullery  six. 

The  house  stands  in  a  park  distinguished  for  the  richness  of  its  turf,  and  the  stately 
grandeur  of  its  oaks,  its  neeches,  and  its  chesnuts.  Its  extent  is  considerable,  being 
above  five  miles  in  circumference.  The  plantations  are  dispersed  in  broad  and  spa- 
cious masses.  Deer,  noted  for  their  fine  flavor,  dart  nimbly  and  shyly  to  and  n^ 
The  surface,  here  smooth  and  level,  there  broken  and  undulating,  is  everywhere 
beautiful ;  and  the  eye,  charmed  with  the  green  luxuriance  around,  almost  forgrets  to 
look  for  the  greater  attraction  that  brought  it  hither.  But  soon  the  mansion  breaks 
upon  the  view ;  we  think  (and  step  eagerly  along  the  while)  of  its  age  and  its  pic* 
tures,  of  the  Says,  the  Cranmers,  and  the  Sackvilles.  The  front  is  now  before  us. 
Two  loAy  embattled  towers  guard  the  gate  of  entrance  in  the  middle,  and  on  either 
side  are  spacious  wings,  pierced  with  three  stories  of  windows.  The  parts  are  plain, 
but  the  whole  is  imposing ;  and  this  character  generally  pervades  Uie  mansion.  The 
principal  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  two  fronts  with  their  embattled  gateways,  are 
m  the  form  of  a  large  quadrangle,  with  a  smaller  one  behind,  reliev^  in  the  mass 
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by  numerous  square  towers,  the  architecture  beinff  chiefly  in  the  castellated  style. 
In  the  quadrangle  are  casts  from  the  Gladiator  and  theV^us.  The  lofty  and  ezteo- 
siYe  Gothic  hafl,  with  its  characteristic-looking  table  fitted  for  the  playing  the  old 
English  game  of  shuttle-board,  its  richly-carved  screen,  its  raised  dais,  and  its  stained 
fflass,  at  once  make  us  centuries  older :  we  not  only  think  of,  but  feel  with,  the  past 
The  loneliness  seems  suddenly  to  be  broken — the  bustle  of  countless  attendants  goiaz 
in  and  out  begins,  the  tables  groan  with  the  profusion  of  the  feast,  bright  jewels  and 
still  brighter  eyes  begin  to  sparkle,  gorgeous  vestments  and  sacerdotal  robes  mingle 
together,  the  solemn  strains  of  music  peal  forth — it  is  some  high  festival !  Alas !  of 
our  imagination  only,  as  we  are  soon  convinced  by  the  gentle  hint  of  the  domestic  at 
our  elbow,  which  we  obey,  and  move  forward.  The  noble  proportions  of  the  hall 
may  be  conceived  when  we  state  its  size :  it  is  nearly  seventy-five  feet  long,  twenty- 
seven  broad,  and  twenty-seven  high. 

A  statue,  said  to  be  (we  conceive  wrongly)  of  Demosthenes,  now  claims  oar  atten- 
tion :  it  is  more  characteristic  of  the  calm  but  earnest  philosopher,  than  the  excited 
and  exciting  orator.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  antiquity  we 
possess ;  its  simple  truthfulness  of  expression  delights  us,  and  convinces  us  we  ought 
to  be  delighted.  There  are  here  pictures  by  Rubens,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders,  and 
several  family  portraits.  The  Triumph  of  Silenus  is  one  of  Rubens's  most  powerful 
works :  the  face  of  Silenus  so  richly  mebriate,  almost  ready  you  could  fancy  to  burst 
with  the  purple  wine,  the  satyr  leering  over  Silenus*8  shoulder,  and  the  general  vigor 
of  the  piece — make  this  painting  alone  worthy  a  visit  to  Knowle.  The  rude  frescoes 
that  decorate  the  staircase  are  evidently  genuine  restorations,  and  speak  much  for 
the  directing  taste.  In  the  Brown  Gallery  there  is  a  collection  of  portraits,  the  extent 
of  which  alone  entitles  it  to  be  considered  most  interesting  and  valuable.  There  is 
scarcely  a  celebrated  person  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  whose  picture  may  not 
be  found  included.  Unfortunately  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the  portraits  is  ques- 
tionable ;  as  works  of  art,  also,  they  do  not  possess  any  high  merit,  most  of  tbem 
being  considered  as  indifferent  imitations  of  the  style  of  Holbein.  In  a  dressing- 
room  there  are  a  Venus  by  Titian,  a  Salutation  by  Rembrandt,  a  Satyr  and  Venus 
by  Correggio,  and  a  Landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa.  The  billiard-room  contains  a  fine 
portrait  of  Sir  Ken  elm  Digby,  by  Vandyck,  and  copies  of  Titian's  wonderful  pieces, 
the  Diana  and  Calisto,  and  the  Diana  and  Actseon.  There  are  here  also  a  Masquerade 
Scene  by  Paul  Veronese,  a  St.  Peter  by  Rembrandt,  and  a  landscape  by  Poussinu 
The  window  is  embellished  with  the  picture  of  a  man  on  horseback,  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  founder  of  the  Sackville  family,  who  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  the  Venetian  bedroom  (so  called  from  a  Venetian  ambassador,  Nicoio 
Molino,  having  slept  in  it),  is  a  glorious  sketch,  bv  Rubens,  of  Melea^er  and  the 
Boar;  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Abingdon,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds;  and  the  Death  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Domenichino.  The  ballroom  contains  portraits,  among  many  others,  of  Edward, 
the  fourth  earl  of  Dorset,  and  of  Ann,  the  third  countess.  The  former  killed  Lord 
Bruce  in  a  duel,  in  1613,  which  was  fought  under  circumstances  of  the  most  savagely 
ferocious  nature ;  there  being,  for  instance,  no  seconds,  lest  their  interference  might 
restrain  the  principals  from  the  full  and  bloody  consummation  they  meditated.  The 
latter  we  notice  as  the  writer  of  the  following  characteristic  note  to  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's secretary  of  state,  in  answer  to  a  recommendation  from  him  of  a  person  to  sit 
for  her  borough  of  Appleby :  "  I  have  been  bullied  by  a  usurper,  I  have  been  neg* 
lected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject.  Your  man  sha'n't  stand. 
Ann,  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery."  In  the  drawing-room  is  a  portrait  of  a 
Chinese  youth,  who  came  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  was  placed  at  the  school 
of  Sevenoaks.  Some  more  great  works  adorn  with  their  imperishable  beauty  the 
walls  of  this  apartment :  a  Holy  Family,  by  Titian ;  the  same  subject,  bv  Paul 
Veronese ;  a  Posthouse,  by  Wouverman ;  the  Rape  of  the  Wife  of  Hercules,  by 
Annibal  Caracci ;  a  head  of  Raphael,  and  a  Sibyl  by  Domenichino,  &c.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  such  subjects  by  such  painters  would  suffice  to  satisfy  the  Ipver  of 
art  that  there  must  be  much  to  delight  him  at  Knowle.  In  the  dining  or  poet's 
parlor  are  portraits  of  almost  every  distinguished  poet  of  England,  a  series  that 
alike  interests  the  national  pride  and  individual  love  and  admiration.  But  we 
must  pass  on  more  rapidly,  merely  noticing  in  our  way  the  chapel-room,  with  its 
carvea  work  of  our  Savior  bearing  the  cross,  said  to  be  of  one  piece,  and  to  have  be- 
longed to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  organ-room,  containing,  as  we  are  informed,  the 
first  organ  ever  made  (its  very  primitive  consuruction  certainly  does  not  contradict 
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the  statemeat),  being  a  large  box  with  rude  finger-keys  on  the  top,  outside ;  the  great 
Cartoon  gallery,  containing  a  set  of  copies  of  the  immortal  Cartoons  of  Raphael; 
and  lastly,  the  king's  bedroom,  in  which  is  the  gorgeous  bed  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
said  to  have  cost  8,000/.,  and  made  for  King  James  to  rest  in  one  night  only.  An 
act  of  magnificent  loyalty !  but  one  which,  if  it  were  to  be  taken  by  the  nobles  as  a 
precedent,  would  doubtless  make  them  wish  kmgs'  visits,  like  aneels',  to  be  **  few 
and  far  between."  In  a  colonnade  there  are  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture ;  a  fountain 
nymph  asleep,  from  Roma  Yecchia,  and  a  head  of  Antinous,from  Hadrian's  villa,  Uc, 

Quitting  the  mansion,  we  once  more  feel  the  fresh  bracing  air  of  the  park  playing 
about  our  brow.  Sight-seeing,  however  worthy  the  objects,  necessarily  fatigues  the 
mind  by  the  continual  calls  made  upon  its  admiration.  Therefore  well  pleased  do 
we  stroll  along  one  of  the  verdivous  paths,  careless  which  we  choose,  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  all  delightful.  And  what  a  scene  presently  breaks  upon  us !  We 
are  on  the  rising  groimd  that  skirts  a  gentle  valley  ;  the  green  murmuring  forest  is 
behind  and  above,  while  before — woods  and  heaths,  towns  and  villages,  churches 
and  mansions,  stretch  away  toward  the  distant  hills  of  Hampshire  ;  but  above  all, 
reposing  on  a  gentle  swell  of  the  ground,  making  the  eye  gleam  with  pleasure  but 
to  see  It,  and  the  heart  reverentially  glad  but  to  hear  its  name,  is  Penshucst,  the 
home  of  the  Sydneys;  fair  enough,  as, we  now  see  it,  to  have  inspired  the  Arcadia 
of  the  poet,  and  solemn  enough,  in  its  gloomier  hours,  to  have  cherished  tlie  noble 
daring,  the  firm  resolve,  and  the  unflinching  fortitude  of  the  patriot. 

Wuton  house,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  stands  in  a  beautiful  park  at  the  entrance 
to  the  borough  town  of  Wilton,  about  three  miles  from  Salisburjr.  The  coimtry 
around  it  is  level,  and  accordingly  the  seat  is  not  distinguished  for  its  commanding 
position  or  its  picturesque  neighborhood.  But  the  solid  magnificence  of  the  house, 
the  serenely  beautiful  aspect  of  its  groiuds,  and  above  all,  the  inestimable  treasures 
of  art  for  which  Wilton  is  so  deservedly  famous,  give  to  it  a  deeper  interest  than 
tnany  more  happily-situated  edifices  can  inspire.  In  the  groimds  are  some  fine  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  and  at  one  end  of  the  gardens  is  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  in 
the  shape  of  a  porch  or  gateway,  of  very  beautiful  proportions,  with  two  rows  of 
pillars,  one  above  the  other,  and  recesses  containing  busts.  This  was  designed  by 
Hans  Holbein,  and  attached  formerly  to  the  front  of  the  buildinff  erected  imder  the 
superintendence  of  that  distinguished  artist.  This  piece  of  architecture  is  all  that 
remains  of  Holbein's  work.  From  the  appearance  of  colors  it  exhibits,  it  must  have 
been  formerly  painted.  The  river  Wily  passes  through  the  park,  and  is  spanned 
near  the  house  by  a  stately  bridge. 

The  approach  is  through  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  surmounted  by  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  once  noble  monas- 
tery of  WUion,  which  was  so  distinguished  as  to  give  the  rank  of  baroness  to  the 
abbess,  a  right  enjoyed  by  only  three  other  establishments  of  the  same  kind.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  monastery  lands  were  eranted 
to  William,  first  earl  of  Pembroke.    There  are  no  remains  of  tne  ancient  edifice. 

Wilton  house  was  begun  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  designs  for  the  erection  being  made  bv  the  eminent  artist  Holbein. 
A  portion  of  this  was  burnt,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  oy  Inigo  Jones  in  a  markedly 
different  style. 

The  interior  of  Wilton  is  literally  crowded  with  busts,  statues,  and  pictures,  col- 
lected chiefly  by  the  munificent  industry  of  the  eighth  earl,  who  first  purchased 
in  1678.  the  well-known  Arundel  collection,  then  afterward  obtained  considerable 
portions  of  the  collections  of  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  lastly  some 
busts  from  the  Valetta  gallery  at  Naples.  In  the  hall  are  various  family  trophies 
and  memorials,  particularly  some  French  suits  of  armor  brought  from  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  one  of  them  belonging  to  Monunorency,  constable  of  France,  whom  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  made  prisoner.  From  the  hall  we  |)ass  into  a  light  and  elegantly- 
proportioned  corridor,  which  runs  round  all  the  four  sides  of  the  courtyard,  with  the 
doors  of  the  different  apartments  of  the  mansion  opening  into  it.  Here  nearly  two 
hundred  pieces  of  antique  sculpture,  many  of  them  of  almost  incalculable  value, 
are  ranged  in  the  order  most  admirably  calculated  for  their  appropriate  display.  Tiie 
task  of  thus  disposing  them  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Westmacott,  himself  most  honor- 
ably distinguished  among  modem  sculptors.  A  portion  of  this  corridor  was  built  by 
the  present  earl,  to  whose  taste  and  liberality  w  ilton  is  much  indebted.    We  now 
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proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  works  that  seem  the  most  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
or  fipraQdear,  or  most,  interesting  from  an^  peculiar  causes. 

And  first,  of  the  busts :  we  may  mention  an  aged  faun,  which,  though  mutilated, 
exhibits  still  the  spirit  of  its  composition ;  a  female  bust,  of  very  elegant  workman- 
ship, called  Marcia  Ottalica ;  a  young  faun  iookins  «ifferly  round,  the  conception  of 
which  is  as  strikingly  original  as  the  execution  is  finished  and  delicate ;  and  lastly, 
a  very  pleasing  bust  of  Lucilla,  daughter  of  Antoninus,  and  wife  of  Lucius  Verus. 
Among  the  statuary  are  many  pieces  of  workmanship,  of  a  grand  and  beautiful 
character.  One  of  them  is  a  tomb  or  sarcophagus  found  near  Athens  by  some  trav- 
ellers. It  is  about  six  feet  four  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  two  in  height, 
including  the  raised  lid  or  cover.  On  the  latter  the  seasons  are  aliegoricaily  repre- 
sented in  bas-relief,  and  on  the  tomb  the  history  of  the  descent  of  Ceres  to  the  earth, 
the  recovery  of  Triptolemus,  the  youthful  son  of  Celeus,  kioff  of  the  Eleusinians,  and 
his  education  by  the  goddess,  to  fit  him  for  the  mission  on  which  he  finalljr  departed, 
namely,  to  teach  the  world  the  art  of  agriculture.  A  Greek  inscription  informs  us 
that  it  is  **  dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods,  to  Aurelius  Epaphroditus,  her  husband,  by 
Antonia  Valeria."  But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  remains  of  antique  art  is  the 
mosaic  work,  which  has  no  known  parallel.  This  is  an  alto-relievo  of  mosaic,  thir- 
teen feet  high  and  sixteen  wide !  It  represents  Hercules  resting  one  arm  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  on  which  is  thrown  the  lion's  skin,  his  hair  adorned  with  a  golden 
bandeau ;  behind  him  rises  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  golden  fruit,  around  which  is 
twined  a  large  serpent  The  eyes  of  Hercules  aire  fixed  upon  a  female  figure  oppo- 
site, one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Hesperides,  who  is  holding  a  branch  v^th  three 
golden  apples,  and  who  is  also  gazing  upon  him  with  deep  interest  The  design  is 
simple,  excellent,  and  noble ;  and  the  colors,  the  proportions,  and  the  attitudes,  show 
the  workmanship  to  be  equal  to  the  design.  The  small  square  pieces  of  mosaic  are 
pressed  nearly  close  together  into  a  white  mass,  and  are  disposed  with  so  much  art, 
that  the  white  interstices  have  the  appearance  of  a  close  net-work  covering  the  en- 
tire composition.  The  other  sculptures  to  which  our  notice  must  be  confined  are — 
a  round  marble  altar  of  Bacchus,  adorned  with  spirited  bas-reliefs,  and  bearing  an 
urn  with  a  relief  of  Apollo  and  two  other  figures,  one  of  them  a  genus  bringing  an 
offering  to  the  god ;  a  bas-relief  of  Jupiter  enthroned,  with  the  eagle  on  the  left 
hand,  and  before  him  a  naked  youth  preparing  an  offering,  who  is  placing  his  hands 
in  a  vessel  supported  on  a  stand  of  simple  but  elegant  form ;  a  large  sarcophagus 
representin&[  three  events  in  the  life  of  Meleager ;  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  an  exuuis- 
itely  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture ;  a  gigantic  sarcophagus  representing  the  death  of 
Niobe's  family,  containing  no  less  than  twenty  figures ;  colossal  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  the  Roman  god  Vertumnus,  the  latter  dipensing  firom  a  cornucopia  grapes,  fruit, 
and  corn ;  and  lastly,  an  um  bearing  in  slight  relief  the  figure  of  a  female  mourner 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 

The  paintings  are  hung  in  dififerent  apartments  of  a  noble  suite  of  rooms  well  cal- 
culated to  display  them  to  advantage,  and  include  the  works  of  many  of  those  great 
masters  whose ,  names  illumine  the  pages  of  the  history  of  art.  An  antique 
painting  of  the  divinities  Minerva,  Hercules,  Diana,  Apollo,  Ceres,  Vertunmus,  and 
.  Juno,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  style.  *'  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes,  and 
her  maid,"  is  a  carefully-executed  picture,  by  Andrea  Mantegna.  The  attitude  and 
features  of  Judith  are  gracefully  noble.  There  are  two  elegant,  highly-finished, 
small,  whole-length  portraits  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France,  by  Zucchero ; 
and  a  spirited  waterfall,  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection  is  that  which  includes  the  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  scnools,  among  which  are  various  great  works,  particidarly  by 
Rubens,  Holbein,  and  Vandyck.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  surroundea 
by  cherubim,  and  borne  upward  by  angels,  is  a  rich  but  small  picture,  by  Rubens, 
who  afterward  painted  the  same  design,  on  a  large  scale,  for  a  church  at  Antwerp. 
There  is  also  a  fine  Landscape  at  Sunset,  by  the  same  painter ;  and  a  copy  of  one  of 
his  works,  in  which  Christ  and  John  are  introduced  as  children  with  a  lamb.  There 
is  a  masterlj[  portrait  of  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein ;  and  a  very 
celebrated  painting,  by  Vandvck,  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  family.  This 
is  the  largest  of  all  Vandyck  s  works,  measuring  no  less  than  eleven  feet  in  height 
by  nineteen  in  breadth,  and  includes  many  figures.  It  has  been  injured  by  fire,  and 
by  the  attempt  to  restore  it    There  is  also  a  great  number  of  other  pictures  by  men 
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more  or  less  distinguished,  which  amply  merit  a  less  summary  and  more  individo- 
alized  notice  than  this  hasty  allusion. 

At  Wilton  Sir  Philip  Syoney  wrote  his  *'  Arcadia,'*  and  a  still  greater  poet»  Maa- 
singer,  first  saw  the  light 


CHAPTER    XVL 
MANUFACTURING    TOWNS. 

A  LAB6E  part  of  the  population  of  England  is  collected  in  cities  and  towns  of 
considerable  size.  Some  of  these  may  be  classed  under  the  se|»arate  heads  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  while  others  are  either  uniyersity  towns,  natal 
stations,  cathedral  towns,  or  towns  for  summer  recreation  or  the  residence  of  persons 
in  independent  circumstances.  The  cities  and  towns  of  England  are  of  great  num- 
her,  and,  though  often  of  plain  exterior,  include  an  immense  amount  of  wealth.  The 
preyalence  of  brick  in  domestic  buildings,  and  of  the  smoke  arising  from  coal  fires, 
giyes  a  peculiar  character  to  English  towns.  In  all,  howeyer,  there  are  numeroas 
churches  and  other  public  edifices,  and  in  some  there  are  many  streets  built  of  stooe. 

For  an  account  or  the  capital  of  England,  which  unites  the  manuiacturing,  com- 
mercial, educational,  and  leisurely  characters  in  one,  we  must  refer  to  a  future  page. 

At  the  head  of  the  manufacturing^  towns  stands  Manchester,  the  chief  seat  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  of  England.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  riyer  Irwell,  in  the  south- 
east district  of  Lancashire,  at  the  distance  of  182  miles  from  London.  Inclusiye  of 
Salford,  a  separate  municipality  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irwell,  and  also  compre* 
hending  a  few  connected  yillaffes,  Manchester  contained  in  1831  a  population  of 
279,398,  now  probably  increased  to  350,000.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  a 
perfect  leyel,  and,  from  whateyer  side  it  is  approached,  its  crowd  of  spires,  towers, 
manufactories,  and  warehouses,  appears  mingling  with  the  smoke  that  hangs  oyer  iu 
The  older  part  of  the  town  clusters  round  the  collegiate  church,  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious structure  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  or  extends  in  the  ancient  street  called  Deans- 
gate.  The  busiest  commercial  street  is  Market  street,  aiid  the  most  elegant  is  Mosley 
street.  The  town  contains  most  of  the  usual  public  buildings  to  he  found  in  one  df 
its  size — a  town-hall,  infirmary,  prison,  exchange,  &c.,  besides  seyeral  institutions  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  character ;  and  seyeral  of  these  huildiogs,  particularly  the  first 
two,  are  of  remarkable  elegance.  A  hotanic  garden,  about  a  mile  from  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  is  a  great  ornament,  and  forms  a  delightful  as  well  as  instructiye  pUice 
of  recreation.    Tnere  is  also  a  zoological  garden. 

The  factories  of  Manchester  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  number :  they  employ 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons,  and  steam  enginery  equal  in  power  to  fiy« 
thousand  horses.  About  four  fifths  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  centres 
in  Lancashire,  and  of  this  a  large  proportion  is  confined  to  Manchester.  The  wool- 
len, linen,  and  silk  trade,  particularly  the  last,  and  many  smaller  manu&ctures»  as 
of  hats,  pins,  umbrellas,  &c.,  are  also  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  this  town.  It 
may  he  added,  that  the  making  of  machinery  has  of  late  years  become  a  thriying 
trade  in  Manchester. 

Manchester  is  connected  with  its  port  Liyerpool  hy  a  railway,  and,  by  means  of 
the  Irwell  and  numerous  canals,  it  transports  and  receiyes  goods  to  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  aboye  may  be  considered  as  an  outline  of  this  great  seat  of  manufiictariag 
and  commercial  industry.  Fully  to  describe  the  bustle  of  waffons  and  human  beings 
on  its  streets,  to  detail  the  yast  mercantile  transactions  in  which  it  is  engaged,  or 
describe  its  numerous  factories  and  workshops  of  yarious  kinds,  would  require  a 
separate  yolume.  In  the  ways  of  details,  we  can  only  afford  room  for  a  description 
of  two  or  three  working  establishments,  which  we  find  in  a  neat  local  yolume,  entitled 
Manchester  as  it  is : — 

Many  of  the  mills  are  immense  buildings,  raised  to  the  height  of  six,  seyen,  and 
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eight  stories,  erected  at  an  expense  of  many  tliousand  pounds,  and  filled  with 
machinery  costing  as  many  more.  The  capital  sunk  in  a  single  mill  will  sometimes 
be  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  frequently  is  as  much  as  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Some  of  the  mills  contain  nearly  two  thousand  hands.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  largest 
mills,  if  an  introduction  can  be  procured,  is  a  gratifying  treat.  The  rooms  are  kept 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  cleanliness,  and  the  strictest  order  and  regularity  prevail. 
Every  operation  is  performed  by  rule,  and  the  subdivision  of  labor  is  carried  out  in 
the  most  minute  manner.  The  mills  and  factories  are  of  various  sorts,  namely, 
cotton  spinning-mills,  silk  spinning-mills,  woollen  spinning-mills  and  factories,  small 
ware  fiictories,  and  power-loom  weaving  factories. 

Among  the  cotton  mills,  one  of  extraordinary  extent,  belonging  to  Messrs  Birley 
&  Ca,  is  situated  in  the  suburb  called  Choriton-upon-Medlock.  It  consists  of  a 
group  of  buildings,  upon  which,  including  machinery,  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  have  been  sunk.  The  number  of  hands  employed  by  this  firm  is  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred,  whose  wages  annually  amount  to  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds.  The  amoimt  of  movmg  power  is  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  horses.  The  number  of  spindles  in  the  mills  is  about  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  annual  consumption  of  raw  cotton  is  about  four  millions  pounds  weight ! 
The  annual  consumption  of  coal  is  eight  thousand  tons.  It  will  perhaps  excite 
surprise  in  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  machinery,  when  informed  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  machinery,  is  about  five 
thousand  gallons ;  and  the  consumption  of  tallow,  for  the  same  purpose,  five  thousand 
pounds.  The  annual  cost  of  gas  is  six  hundred  pounds.  One  r(x>m  alone,  belonging 
to  this  firm,  contains  upward  of  six  hundred  power-looms.  Besides  the  hands  en- 
^ged  in  the  cotton  department,  the  following  description  of  mechanics  are  employed 
in  this  mill :  millwrights,  mechanics,  joiners,  bricklayers,  plimibers,  painters,  mould- 
ers, turners,  and  smiths. 

The  establishment  in  which  the  fabric  is  manufactured  for  waterproof  clothing, 
such  as  "  Mackintosh  Cloaks,^^  belongs  to  Messrs  Birley  &  Co.,  and  is  a  part  of  their 
concern.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  busmess  varies  from  two  hundred 
to  six  hundred.  The  immense  amount  of  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  India-rubber  is  annually  consumed  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  to  dissolve 
which  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  spirits  are  employed. 

In  the  establishments  called  small-ware  mills,  of  wnich  there  are  several  in  Man- 
chester, the  articles  of  cotton,  worsted,  and  silk  tapes,  are  very  extensively  manu- 
factured. To  trace  the  various  processes  a  piece  of  tape  passes  through,  and  the 
various  employments  it  affords,  before  it  comes  into  the  market,  is  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  occupation.  Beginning,  then,  with  the  first  commercial  operations.  The 
cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tapes,  having  been  warehoused  in  Liverpool,  is 
sold  on  account  of  the  importer,  and  brought  to  the  order  of  the  manufacturer  by 
cotton-brokers.  It  is  conveyed  by  canal  or  railway  to  Manchester ;  and  when  de- 
livered at  the  works  of  the  purchaser,  is  weighed,  assorted,  mixed,  and  spread,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  equality  in  the  staple.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  willowing-machine 
to  be  opened  and  rendered  flocculent ;  thence  it  is  transferred  to  the  blowins-machine, 
which  cleanses  it  from  dust  and  makes  it  feathery.  Attached  to  the  blower  is  a 
lapping  apparatus,  by  which  the  cotton  is  uiken  up  and  laid  in  a  continuous  fleece 
upon  a  roller,  in  order  that  it  may  be  conveniently  carried  to  the  carding-en^ine, 
there  to  be  made  into  a  fleece  or  the  most  equable  texmre  possible ;  thence  it  is 
handed  to  the  drawing-frame,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  production  of  all  the 
earding-engines  connected  with  the  particular  set  or  svstem  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
IS  next  passed  through  the  slubbing-frame,  afterwara  through  the  jack  or  roving- 
frame,  and  then  through  the  throstle  or  spinning-frame,  upon  which  it  is  made  into 
yam  or  twist.  From  the  throstle,  the  yam,  if  intended  for  warp,  is  forwarded  to  the 
winding-frame,  but  if  intended  for  weft,  to  the  reeler ;  afterward,  that  which  is 
Wound  is  delivered  to  the  warper,  that  which  is  reeled,  to  the  pin-windet.  The 
Weaver  next  operates  upon  it,  passes  it  through  the  loom,  rubs  up  the  tape,  and  con- 
signs it  to  the  taker-in,  who  examines  the  fabric,  and  transfers  it  to  the  putter-out, 
who  sends  it  to  the  bleacher.  When  bleached,  it  is  handed  to  the  scraper,  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  out  the  creases,  and  open  the  tape,  by  running  it  under  and  over 
^fon-scrapers.  This  having  been  done,  the  piece  is  put  mrough  the  calender,  when 
^^  is  presned  between  hot  IkiwIs  and  renderea  smooth  and  glossy.  It  is  next  laken 
to  the  lapping  department,  where  it  is  neatly  folded  by  young  women,  after  which 
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the  maker-up  forms  the  pieces  into  parcels,  containing  the  required  quantity,  and 
places  them  in  a  powerful  press  to  make  them  compact.  He  next  papers  theia,  and 
sends  them  to  the  warehouse  for  sale. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  manufacmre  is  carried  on  in  Manchester, 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Westheads* 
upward  of  one  million  two  and  forty  thousand  yards  of  good,  not  exceeding  three 
inches  in  width,  and  composed  partly  or  entirely  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  worsted, 
are  woven  in  one  week^  or  upward  of  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  mites  in  one  year. 

One  of  the  principal  establishments  in  the  department  of  steam-engine  making 
and  engineering,  is  that  belonging  to  William  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  situate  in  Canal  street. 
Great  Ancoats  street  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  workins  in  iron, 
an  admission  into  these  works  affords  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  spectacle  which 
the  town  can  present  of  its  manufactures  in  this  metal.  Consequently,  almost  every 
person  of  distinction  visiting  the  town  contrives  to  procure  an  introduction  to  the 
proprietor  before  leaving  it  In  this  establishment  the  heaviest  descriptioa  of  ma- 
chinery is  manufactureo,  including  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  locomotive-engines, 
and  mill-bearing.  There  are  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  hands  employed 
in  the  various  departments ;  and  a  walk  through  the  extensive  premises,  in  which 
this  great  number  of  men  are  busily  at  work,  affords  a  specimen  of  industry,  and  an 
example  of  practical  science,  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  In  every  direction 
of  the  works  the  utmost  system  prevails,  and  each  mechanic  appears  to  have  his 

{peculiar  description  of  work  assigned,  with  the  utmost  economical  subdivision  of 
abor.  All  is  activity,  yet  without  confusion.  Smiths,  strikers,  moulders,  mill- 
wrights, mechanics,  boiler-makers,  pattern-makers,  appear  to  attend  to  their  respec- 
tive employments  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  working  of  the  machinery  they 
assist  to  construct. 

In  one  department  mechanics  are  employed*  in  building  those  mighty  machines 
which  have  augmented  so  immensely  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Briiaio, 
namely,  steam-engines.  All  sizes  and  dimensions  are  frequently  under  hand,  from 
the  diminutive  size  of  eight-horse  power  to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  four-hon- 
dred-horse  power.  One  of  this  latter  size  contains  the  vast  amount  of  two  hundred 
tons  or  upward  of  metal,  and  is  worth,  in  round  numbers,  from  five  thousand  to  six 
thousand  pounds. 

The  process  of  casting  metal  is  conducted  here  on  a  very  large  scale.  Castings  of 
twelve  tons  weight  are  by  no  means  uncommon :  the  beam  of  a  three-hundred-borse 
power  steam-engine  weighs  that  amount  Fly-wheels  for  engines,  and  water-wheels, 
though  not  cast  entire,  are  immense  specimens  of  heavy  castings.  A  fly-wheel  for 
an  engine  of  one-hundred-horse  power  measures  in  diameter  twenty-six  feet,  and 
weighs  about  thirty-five  tons.  In  this  establishment  some  of  the  largest  water-wheels 
ever  manufactured,  and  the  heaviest  mill-gearing,  have  been  constructed— one  water- 
wheel,  for  instance,  measuring  sixty-two  feet  in  diameter.  The  average  weekly  con- 
sumption of  metal  in  these  works,  in  the  process  of  manufacturing,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  wrought  iron  used,  and  the  immense  bulk  of  the  castings,  is  sixty  tons  or 
upward,  or  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  annually. 

This  extensive  concern  forwards  its  manufactures  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
atraiiffer  is  told,  on  inquiry,  that  this  article  is  for  Calcutta,  that  for  the  West  Indies; 
this  for  St  Petersburg,  that  for  New  South  Wales ;  and  there  are,  besides,  men  be- 
longinpr  to  it,  located  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  who  are  employed,  under  the  direc- 
tion ofMr.  Fairbaim,  in  superintending  the  erection  of  work  maniifactured  on  these 
premises. 

Leeds,  the  chief  town  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  is  situated  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  on  a  slope  gently  rising  from  the  river  Aire,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  miles  from  London.  It  contains  a  few  streets  of  handsome  houses, 
but,  as  in  many  other  English  manufacturing  towns,  utility  appears  to  be  more  in 
contemplation  than  ornament  or  elegance.  The  population  in  1831  was  1^,393. 
There  are  some  soodiy  public  structures,  as  a  court-house,  commercial  buildings, 
theaUre,  &c.,  and  the  town  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  literary  and  philosophical  society, 
an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  several  public  libraries. 

Leeds  is  the  centre  of  a  large  district  devoted  to  the  making  of  mixed  and  white 
cloths.  Cloths  of  light  fabric,  and  blankets,  and  carpets,  are  also  made  here  in  coo- 
aiderable  quantity ;  but  the  mixed  and  white  cloths  form  the  staple  of  the  bosincM 
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of  the  district  The  mode  in  which  these  are  sold  in  Leeds  gives  occasioii  for  the 
*  existence  of  two  public  buildings  of  a  most  peculiar  nature.  They  are  called  re- 
spectively the  Mix^d  Cloth  Hall  and  the  White  Cloth  Hall.  A  description  of  the 
former,  from  a  popular  work,  will  convey  an  idea  of  both :  '*  The  Mixed  Cloth  Hall 
was  erected  in  1758,  at  the  general  expense  of  the  merchants.  It  is  a  quadrangular 
edifice,  surrounding  a  large  open  area,  from  which  it  receives  the  light  abundantly, 
by  a  great  number  of  lofty  windows ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  yards  in 
length  and  sixty-six  in  breadth,  divided  in  the  interior  into  six  departments,  or  cov- 
ered streets,  each  including  two  rows  of  stands,  amounting  in  number  to  eighteen 
hundred,  held  as  freehold  property  by  various  manufacturers,  every  stand  being 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor.  This  hall  is  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  persons  who  have  served  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  or  mystery 
of  making  colored  cloths.  The  markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
only  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day,  at  which  period  alone  sales  can  take  place. 
The  market-bell  rings  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  at  seven  in  win- 
ter, when  the  markets  are  speedily  filled,  the  benches  covered  with  cloth,  and  the 
proprietors  respectively^  take  their  stands:  the  bell  ceasing,  the  buvers  enter,  and 
proceed  with  secresy,  silence,  and  expedition,  to  bargain  for  the  cloth  they  may  re- 
quire ;  and  business  is  thus  summarily  transacted,  often  involving  an  exchange  of 
property  to  a  vast  amount.  When  the  time  for  selling  is  terminated,  the  bell  again 
rings,  and  any  merchant  staying  in  the  hall  after  it  has  ceased  becomes  liable  to  a 
penally.  The  hall  is  under  the  management  of  fifteen  trustees,  who  hold  their  meet- 
mgs  in  an  octagonal  building,  erected  near  the  entrance  to  this  hall." 

Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  Saddleworth,  Halifax,  and  Bradford,  all  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Rochdale,  in  Lancashire,  are  other  towns  noted  for  their  concern  in  the  cloth 
manufacture,  but  of  inferior  population,  and  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
features.  Axminster,  Kidderminster,  Ash  ton,  and  Wilton,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
carpet  manufacture.    Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  is  distinguished  for  superfine  cloths. 

Birmingham,  the  chief  town  in  the  kingdom  engaged  in  metallic  manufactures,  is 
situated  in  Warwickshire,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  from  Loo- 
don.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  old  buildings,  is  crowded  with 
workshops  and  warehouses,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  manufacturers:  but  the 
upper  part  has  a  superior  appearance,  consisting  of  new  anil  regular  streets,  and  con- 
taining a  number  of  elegant  buildings. 

The  population  of  Birmingham  in  1831  was  146,986,  being  all,  except  a  small 
fraction,  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

Amone  the  principal  manufactures  are  buttons,  in  immense  variety,  buckles,  cloak- 
pins,  and  snuff-boxes;  toys,  trinkets,  and  jewelry ;  polished  steel  watch-chains,  cork- 
screws, &c. ;  plated  goods  for  the  dining  and  tea  table,  now  in  the  way  of  being 
superseded  by  similar  goods  of  mixed  metal  ;  japanned  and  enamelled  articles ; 
brass  work  of  every  description ;  swords  and  firearms ;  medals  and  coins  of  va nous 
kinds ;  copying  machines  and  pneumatic  apparatus ;  grates,  fireirons,  gas-light  burn- 
ers, nails,  and  steel  pens.  Besides  almost  every  metallic  article  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  curious,  useful,  or  ornamental,  cut  crystal  is  produced  to  a  large  extent, 
while  certain  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  connected  with  hardware,  as  the  making 
of  the  cloth  for  umbrellas,  braces,  girths,  &c.,  have  also  fixed  themselves  here,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  prejMiration  of  those  articles. 

The  operations  of  the  Birmingham  manufacturers  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  means 
of  foimderies,  rolling-mills,  die-stamping  machines,  and  turning-lathes.  From  the 
foimderies  proceed  ail  heavy  iron  goods,  and  even  a  considerable  quantity  of  small 
wares,  though  the  work  required  in  trimming  these  articles  after  they  leave  the  sand 
causes  a  constant  tendency  toward  the  use  of  the  die-stamp  in  preference.  By  the 
latter  machine,  not  only  are  buttons  and  other  small  articles  produced,  but  likewise 
complicated  decorative  articles  of  many  various  kinds,  to  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  process  was  inapplicable.  Tne  rolling-mill  is  a  ponderous  engine  for  press- 
ing out  ingots  of  metal  into  sheets  of  requisite  thinness.  The  lathe,  a  conspicuous 
machine  in  the  workshops  of  Birmingham,  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  articles  of 
correctly  circular,  and  also  of  oval  form.  It  is  usually  driven  by  steam ;  and  in  many 
instances  this  power  is  not  generated  in  the  premises  of  those  who  use  it,  but  is  ob- 
tained for  a  rent  from  some  engine  kept  by  a  different  individual  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  some  branches  of  trade,  and  the  activity  of  some 
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kinds  of  machineqry  at  Binningham,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the  pio-works,  some 
years  ago,  twelve  thousand  pins  could  be  cut  and  pointed,  and  wy  thousand  pin- 
heads  made  from  the  wire,  m  an  hour ;  that  there  is  a  coining-mill,  which  produces 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  pieces  of  coin  in  the  same  time ;  and  that,  from 
1805  to  1818,  five  millions  stands  of  arms  were  made  for  public  and  private  servicer 
The  making  of  steel  pens,  which,  before  1821,  was  scarcely  known,  is  now  a  great 
manufacture.  Probably  not  less  than  ten  millions  are  made  annually.  There  is  one 
individual  in  the  trade  who  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  consumes 
every  year  upward  of  forty  tons  of  metal.  The  article  was  originally  sold  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  each  pen,  and  now,  from  improvements  and  facilities  in  the  manuiao- 
ture,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  are  sold  at  the  same  money. 

The  histonr  of  Birmingham  is  somewhat  sullied  by  outrages  perpetrated  by  a  mob. 
*The  14th  or  July,  1791,  being  the  second  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  that  old 
fortress  of  despotism,  the  French  bastile,  was  fixed  upon  by  one  of  the  parties  into 
which  the  town  was  divided,  as  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  it  was  determined  to  cele-> 
brate  it  by  a  public  dinner.  The  other  party  also  resolved  upon  a  counter  display, 
and  they,  witn  very  different  sentiments,  also  resolved  to  get  up  a  public  dinner  oo 
the  same  day.  A  number  of  persons  congregated  durins  the  evening  around  the 
headquarters  of  each  party ;  rumors  circiuated  among  them,  which  Uiey  were  too 
unenlighted  to  see  the  folly  of,  and  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  house  in  which  the 
party  friendly  to  the  French  revolution  were  assembled.  The  windows  were  soon 
demolished,  and  the  rooms  were  searched  by  the  rabble,  who  entered  in  the  hope  of 
laying  bold  of  Dr.  Priestley  ;  but  he  had  not  attended  the  dinner.  The  multitude 
then  proceeded  to  the  chapel  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  officiate,  and  in  half  an 
hour  It  was  in  flames.  Afterward  they  set  out  for  Dr.  Priestley's  residence,  which 
was  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town ;  they  ij^tted  it  of  the  furniture,  books,  philoeoph- 
ical  instruments,  and  manuscripts,  on  which  he  had  spent  some  of  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  life. 

On  the  following  dav  (Friday,  July  15th),  a  number  of  the  respectable  inhabit- 
ants assembled  in  ot  Philip's  churchyard,  to  be  sworn  in  as  special  constables ;  but 
they  were  but  imperfectly  organized,  and  the  civil  authorities  did  not  display  suffi- 
cient energy  for  the  occasion.  The  mob,  therefore,  recommenced  the  work  of  de- 
struction, but  were  at  one  time  dispersed  by  the  special  constables.  They,  however, 
rallied  again,  and  in  a  second  attempt  to  disperse  them,  one  of  the  special  constables 
was  killed.  No  military  force  being  present,  the  mob  went  on  to  exercise  their  mis- 
chievous  power  uncontrolled.  About  10,000  of  them  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ryland,  at  Easy  bill,  and  the  premises  were  soon  in  flames.  The  wine-cellar  was 
broken  open,  and  manv  of  the  besotted  rabble  became  intoxicated  with  its  contents, 
and  were  in  it  when  the  roof  and  heated  ruins  fell  to  the  ground.    This  day  the 

{daces  in  which  persons  were  confined  for  crime  were  broken  open,  and  the  inmates 
iberated.  Barrels  of  ale  were  broached  in  the  street,  before  the  houses  of  respecta- 
ble persons  who  wished  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  capricious  body  into  whose 
hands  the  town  had  fallen.  Mr.  Hutton  was  one  of  those  who  had  placed  a  barrel 
of  ale  before  his  house  to  regale  the  mob.  When  it  had  been  emptied,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dra^  him  out  of  the  house,  and  compelled  him  to  give  them  money,  and 
not  content  with  his  compliance,  they  confined  him  in  a  public-house  imtil  they  had 
drunk  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  gallons  of  ale  at  his  expense,  and  afterward 
exhibited  their  good  faith  toward  him  by  destroying  everything  in  his  house  to  the 
minutest  article.  The  rioters  closed  their  proceedings  this  day  by  the  destruction  of 
Bordesley  hall,  the  residence  of  John  Taylor,  Esq. 

On  Saturday,  the  work  of  havoc  was  resumed.  The  house  of  Mr.  Hutton,  at  Ben- 
nett's hill,  ana  that  of  Mr.  Humphries,  were  first  destroyed.  At  the  latter  place  it 
was  determined  to  make  some  defence,  but  the  idea  occasioned  so  much  alarm 
among  the  female  part  of  Mr.  Humphries'  femily,  that  it  was  abandoned.  As  the 
family  made  their  escape  from  the  house,  the  mob  entered  it,  and  the  work  of  de^ 
struction  was  speedily  completed.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  Russell,  at  Showell 
Oreen,  another  attempt  was  made  to  withstand  the  mob,  but  without  success.  Dn- 
rinff  the  day,  the  houses  of  Mr.  Hawkes,  Lady  Carhampton,  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr. 
Bidarck,  Mr.  Harwood,  and  Mr.  Coates,  were  destroyed. 

On  Simday  morning  the  work  of  mischief  was  resumed  by  an  attack  on  the  house 
and  chapel  of  Mr.  Cox,  at  Wharstock.  The  contents  of  the  cellar  were  first  drank, 
and  the  iiouse  and  premises  were  then  set  on  fire,  the  mob  waiting  to  see  that  the 
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rain  was  complete ;  after  which  they  disposed  of  the  meeting-house  and  pftrsonage- 
house  of  Kin^wood  in  a  similar  manner.  The?  then  proceeded  to  Edgbaston  ball, 
where  they  displayed  their  usual  fury.  At  ten  oV^Iock  in  the  erening,  three  troops  of 
cavalry  had  arrived  at  Birmingham,  and  on  this  intelligence  being  commonicated  to 
the  rioters,  they  discontinued  their  lawless  operations.  They  did  not,  however,  ac 
once  disperse,  but  forming  themselves  into  small  bodies,  levied  contributions  on  ham- 
lets and  farmhouses,  until  finally  the  country-people  collected  together  in  their  own 
defence  and  dispersed  the  ruffians. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  under  what  watchword  a  body  of  men  carry  on  a  series  of 
outrages  on  the  persons  and  property  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  such  acts  can  in  no  way  be  diminished  or  rendered  less  conspicnoos 
thereby.  Forty-five  years  ago  the  Birmingham  rioters  plundered  their  fel low-towns- 
men in  the  name  of  "  church  and  king ;"  and  five  years  ago  the  city  of  Bristol  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  mob  equally  ignorant  and  foolish,  whose  rallying-cry  was  ezactljr 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Birmingham  rioters  of  1791.  In  both  cases  the  lameou 
able  proceedings  which  took  place  were  the  results  of  ignorance  of  the  most  fatal 
description. 

All  men  have  so  suron^  an  interest  in  the  security  of  property,  that  its  possessors 
will  never  be  long  in  aiding  each  other  when  it  is  forcibly  attacked.  However  sur- 
prise or  want  of  energy  may  paralyse  them  for  the  moment,  a  community  whose 
nest  interests  are  in  jeopardy  soon  assumes  a  defensive  position.  The  shameful  per- 
petrators of  violence  then  find  that  their  own  interests  have  suffered  not  less  sererelf 
than  those  of  their  injured  neighbors,  although  in  a  less  direct  manner.  During  the 
riots  at  Birmingham,  three  of  the  persons  who  sustained  the  greatest  damage  to  their 
property  employed  in  their  several  concerns  manv  hundred  persons,  who  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  derangement  which  such  events  occasion  in  maD- 
ufacturing  and  commercial  establishments.  After  a  considerable  interval,  all  those 
whose  property  had  been  injured  by  the  rioters,  recovered  damages  from  the  cotmtj 
to  the  extent  of  26,961/. 

Dr.  Priestley,  whom  the  rioters  thought  to  have  seized  when  they  first  commenced 
their  proceedings,  fortunately  made  bis  escape  from  his  house  with  his  wife  aod 
family.  Before  quittini^  his  residence  the  fires  were  put  out,  in  the  hope  that  the 
cnob,  not  finding  immediate  facilities  for  destroying  the  house,  might  be  induced  to 
relinquish  the  idea.  This  precaution,  however,  had  not  the  desired  efiect,  and  the 
laborious  task  of  hewing  and  tearing  the  house  to  pieces  was  quickly  begun.  Dr. 
Priestley  first  retreated  to  Worcester,  and  afterward  to  London,  where  hewasai)- 
pointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Price,  as  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Hackney.  He  fioallr 
quitted  his  native  land  in  1794,  for  America,  where  he  purchased  200,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  about  120  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  not  undisturbed  by  domestic  suf- 
ferincrs.  In  1796  his  wife  died  of  a  fever,  and  his  second  son  was  shortly  afterward 
cut  off  by  the  same  malady.  Dr.  Priestley  died  February  6th,  1804,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age.  A  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  a  suitable  inscription ,  was  erected  to  his 
memoiy  «t  Birmingham,  by  the  congregation  over  which  he  had  presided. 
^  Among  the  public  buildings  of  Birmingham,  the  town-hall  calls  for  particular  no* 
tice,  being  a  nriagnificent  structure  of  the  Corinthian  order,  in  the  proportions  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  Our  engraving  exhibits  an  accurate  view  of  the 
elevation.  The  large  proportions  of  the  hall,  its  commanding  height,  and  its  splendid 
aeries  of  Corindiian  columns  which  run  completely  round  upon  a  rustic  arcade,  render 
it  not  only  the  most  imposing  building  in  Birmingham,  but  one  with  which  very  few 
modern  erections  can  compete. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  this  building  exhibits  a  large  saloon  or  hall,  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  sixty-five  wide,  clear  of  the  walls,  and  sixty-fiTe 
feet  hi^h  from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  corridors  of  communication  running  along  on 
each  side  of  it  on  its  own  level,  and  staircases  leading  to  upper  corridors  to  givv 
access  to  galleries.  The  corridors  are  low,  the  two  tiers  being  within  the  height  of 
the  basement  externally.  As  the  hall  is  intended  principally  for  musical  entertaio- 
ments,  one  end  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  organ  ana  surrounding  orchestral 
*  arrangements.  This  organ  is  (xf  enormous  dimensions,  and  has  cost  £3,000.  Two 
narrow  galleries  run  along  the  sides  of  the  hall,  and  a  large  deep  gallery  oceupitf 
the  other  end ;  rooms  for  the  accommodation  ol  the  performers  who  may  be  employed 
are  formed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  building  and  imder  the  oicheitta. 
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The  building  is  lengthened  externally  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  by  the  pnh 
jection  of  the  arcaded  pavement  in  front  to  Paradise  street,  over  the  causeway.  The 
height  of  the  basement  above  the  causeway  is  twenty-three  feet — the  columns  resting 
upon  its  upper  surface  or  platform  are,  with  their  entablature,  forty-five  feet,  as d  the 
pediment  rormiuff  the  frontispiece  is  fifteen  feet  high — ^making  a  total  height  of  ei^htj- 
three  feet  from  the  causeway  to  the  acroterium.  The  columnar  ordinance  employe 
is  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  foliated  or  Corinthian  example  of  the  temple  of  Jopiter 
Stator ;  the  columns  are  fluted,  and  the  entablature  is  greatly  enriched,  though  Dot 
to  the  full  and  elaborate  extent  of  the  original.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  ftced 
with  Aoglesea  marble,  of  which  latter  material  the  columns  and  their  accessories 
are  composed.  The  bricks  were  made  on  the  .spot  of  the  earth  tak^  out  of  the 
foundation.  The  stones  were  cut  and  worked  by  machinery  with  steam  power,  the 
flutings  were  made  by  the  same  means,  and  by  the  application  of  an  inventioD,  it  is 
understood,  of  one  of  the  contractors.  Another  ingenious  invention,  consisting  of  a 
species  of  craning  lever-beam  on  rollers,  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  the 
framed  tie-beams  and  principals  of  the  roof  from  the  ground  up  to  the  walls.  The 
time  given  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice  was  eighteen  montlis,  and  the  total  cost 
was  to  be  £18,000,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  marble  used  in  it  has  been  sup* 
plied  by  the  proprietor  of  the  quarries  free  of  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
article  mto  public  repute. 

Birmine^ham  does  not  possess  any  buildings  remarkable  for  their  antiquity.  The 
church  of  St.  Martin,  which  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  on  the  London  side,  is 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  building  in  the  town,  though  no  precise  date  can  be  fixed 
to  the  period  of  its  erection.  The  spire  is  finely  proportioned,  but  both  the  tower 
from  which  it  springs,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  church,  were  encased  in  brickwork 
in  1690,  and  are  therefore  more  remarkable  for  their  singular  appearance  than  any- 
thing else.  The  spire,  however,  was  not  thus  disfigured,  but  was  taken  down  in 
1783  to  the  extent  of  forty  feet,  and  rebuilt  to  its  original  state  with  a  durable  stone 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Nuneaton.  In  the  interior  of  the  spire  there  is  an  inn 
shaft  105  feet  in  length,  which  is  secured  to  the  masonry  by  iron  braces,  at  intervals 
of  ten  feet  The  tower  contains  twelve  musical  bells.  The  attempts  to  "beautify" 
this  church  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well  managed,  as  the  principal  monunaental 
memorials  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Birmingham  were  destroyed  when  the  exterior  of 
the  edifice  was  repaired.  The  successive  erection  of  galleries,  to  provide  sittiogs 
for  the  increasing  inhabitants,  occasioned  alterations  to  be  made,  which  have  caused 
them  to  be  still  further  mutilated  or  removed. 

The  increase  of  the  town  occasioned  the  erection  of  another  church  (St.  Philip's) 
in  1715,  and  this  was  surrounded  by  a  cemetery  of  four  acres  in  extent  The  church 
of  St  Philip  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and 
the  dome  and  cupola  with  which  it  is  surmounted  are  therefore  conspicuous  objects. 
The  triennial  musical  festivals  for  the  support  of  the  Birmingham  general  hospital, 
were  held  there  from  their  commencement  in  1778  to  1829. 

St  John's  chapel,  Deritend,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rea,  was  erected  in  1735. 
and  the  tower,  in  which  are  eight  bells,  twenty-seven  years  afterward.  St  Barthol- 
omew's chapel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  was  built  in  1749,  and  St.  Mary's  in 
1774.  St.  Paul's  was  erected  in  1779,  from  a  design  by  Godwin  ;  the  steeple  was 
not  completed  until  1823.  St  James's  chapel,  Ashted,  was  consecrated  in  1810. 
Christ  church  was  begun  in  1805,  but  was  not  completed  till  1816  ;  it  contains  an 
excellent  organ.  St  George's,  erected  in  1822,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  lofty  tower 
in  the  style  of  Edward  III.  The  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  ninety^-eight  feet  bf 
sixty,  and  it  possesses  accommodations  for  nearly  2,000  persons.  The  internal  deco- 
rations and  arrangements  are  executed  on  a  superior  scale.  The  height  of  the  tower 
to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  114  feet.  Trinity  chapel,  in  the  hamlet  of  Bordesler^ 
is  likewise  from  a  Gothic  design.  A  representation  of  Christ  at  the  pool  of  Bethesdt 
adorns  the  altar.  St  Peter's  chapel,  Dale-end,  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archil^* 
ture;  it  was  finished  in  1827,  but  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831.  St 
Thomas%  also  in  the  Grecian  style,  stands  on  an  eminence  called  HoUoway  Head, 
and  was  consecrated  in  1829 ;  the  height  of  the  tower  is  130  feet  The  dimensioos 
of  the  interior  are  130  feet  by  60.  The  ceiling  is  enriched  with  highly-oraameotai 
panels,  and  is  thirty-eight  feet  from  the  floor.  This  church  possesses  accommoda- 
tion fer  more  than  2,000  persons.  All-Saints,  on  the  road  to  Soho,  was  consecxsteo 
in  1833,  and  it  a  brick  structure  with  stone  pinnacles. 
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A  striking:  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  wants  of  society  in  the  present  day,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  contribute  to  stimulate  industry  and  direct  the  mgenuitf 
and  skill  of  the  manufacturing  population  into  an  immense  variety  of  channels,  by 
the  following  detailed  list  (taken  from  the  population  returns  of  1831)  of  the  branches 
into  which  me  staple  trade  of  Birmingham  is  divided : — 

Makers  of  anvils  5 ;  augers  1 ;  awl-blades  7  ;  bayonets  1 ;  beer-machines  2 ;  bel- 
lows 4 ;  bellows-pipes  7 ;  blacking  1 ;  bolts  5 ;  bone-toys  3  ;  brace-bits  3  ;  bottle- 
jacks  2 ;  braces  8 ;  brass  cocks  1 ;  braziers  7  ;  bridle-bits  18 ;  bridles  5 ;  britansia 
teapots  51 ;  bronze  1 ;  buckles  10 ;  burnishers  2 ;  buttons  646 ;  cabinet  locks  3 ;  can- 
dlesticks 4;  casters  94;  casting-pots  3;  chasers  29;  clock-dials  4 ;  clock-work  2; 
coach-lace  1 ;  coach-springs  7  ;  coach-founders  5 ;  coffin  furniture  2 ;  coral-carver  1 ; 
corkscrews  3 ;  currycombs  1 ;  die-sinkers  60 ;  dirt-washer  1 ;  dog-collars  4 ;  edge 
tools  8 ;  enameller  1 ;  fenders  17  ;  files  55 ;  filers  6 ;  fire-irons  21 ;  fishing-rods  1 ; 
floor-cloth  3 ;  forgers  14 ;  frying-pans  7 ;  gas  3  ;  gilders  15 ;  gilt  toys  255 ;  gimlets 
25;  girth-springs  1;  glass-blowers  16;  glass  7;  glass-pinchers  3;  glass-boys  24; 
ffold-cutler  1 ;  gold-beaters  18 ;  gold-plater  1 ;  grinders  15 ;  gauge-plates  1 ;  gim- 
barrel  filers  4;  gun  implements  19;  gtm-lock  filer  1;  hinges  19;  norn^resser  1 ; 
iron-filers  4 ;  iron-plate  workers  6 ;  key-maker  1 ;  lanterns  1 ;  lock-filers  3 ;  lock- 
smiths 113  ;  machines  2 ;  malt-mills  12 ;  mathematical  instruments  16 ;  metal-rol- 
lers 11 ;  metal  teapots  1 ;  military  ornaments  2;  miniature-frames  1  ;  modellers  7; 
needles  2 ;  paper-trays  1 ;  patent  cards  1 ;  patent  sashes  5 ;  pearl-workers  3  ;  pew- 
terers  5  ;  picture-frames  2 ;  pins  9 ;  pistol-finisher  1 ;  planes  26  ;  platers  616  ;  pol- 
ishers 7 ;  potash  1 ;  refiners  20 ;  repairer  1 ;  ring-turners  4 ;  rollers  3  ;  ruler-maiers 
55 ;  saddletrees  1 ;  saddlers'  tools  1 ;  saw-handles  2 ;  saws  7  ;  scale-beams  25 ;  Scotch 
snufi*-bozes  1 ;  screws  27  ;  similorer  1 ;  snufiers  40 ;  solder  2 ;  spades  6 ;  spectacles 
16;  split-rings  5;  spoons  67;  spurs  2;  stampers  94;  steel-toys  171;  steelyards  2; 
stirrup-filers  6 ;  strikers  2  ;  sword-cutlers  8  ;  tarpaulins  4 ;  tea-trays  21 ;  tea-urns  11 ; 
thimbles  9 ;  thread  2 ;  tools  79 ;  tortoise-shell  workers  7  ;  toys  13 ;  traces  2  ;  Tata- 
nia  (Tutenag)  teapots  6  ;  varnish  2 ;  vices  6 ;  violins  1 ;  waiters  4 ;  watch-glasses  1 ; 
watch-hands  2  ;  watch-pendants  1 ;  watch-pinions  2 ;  watch-springs  1 ;  weavers  19; 
web  1 ;  white-metal  smith  1 ;  wire-drawers  150 ;  workers  in  copper  and  brass  34; 
workers  in  iron  and  steel  37  ;  total  3^15.  At  Aston :  makers  of  anvils  1  ;  awl-Uade 
27 ;  bellows  10  ;  brass-founders  576 ;  britannia  metal  8 ;  buckles  3 ;  buttons 
158 ;  carpets  1 ;  coffin-furniture  15 ;  edge-tools  24 ;  fenders  38 ;  files  33 ;  frying- 
pans  8 ;  gilt  toys  16 ;  gimblets  16 ;  glass  132 ;  hinges  34 ;  latches  1 ;  locksmiths  59 ; 
machines  3 ;  malt-mills  6 ;  needles  and  fish-hooks  5 ;  pewterers  10 ;  pins  4  ;  planes 
6 ;  rulers  18 ;  saws  19 ;  screws  (wood)  27  ;  snufi'ers  6 ;  spades  and  shovels  1 ;  spoons 
36 ;  steel  toys  120 ;  steelyards  and  scale-beams  17 ;  thimbles  17 ;  thread  3 ;  traps 

i mouse  and  rat)  3 ;  vices  2 ;  weavers  5 ;  wire  87  ;  total  1,555.  At  Edgbaston :  brass- 
bimders  8 ;  button-makers  6 ;  coach-springs  1 ;  files  2 ;  gimlets  and  braces  2 ;  glass 
3  ;  hackles  2 ;  iron  6 ;  locksmiths  4 ;  platers  7 ;  polishers  2  ;  press-nails  1  ;  rollers 
of  metal  2 ;  screws  1 ;  spectacles  1 ;  spoons  2 ;  vinegar  and  starcn-makers  3.  Beside 
this  specification,  which  produces  a  total  of  more  than  5,000  men,^  a  number  not 
much  less  appears  in  the  Birmingham  return  as  handicrafts — brass-workers,  gun- 
makers,  jewellers,  whitesmiths,  glass-cutters,  japanners,  silversmiths  and  toymen. 

The  number  of  families  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft,  is 
19,469 ;  in  manufacture,  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery  5,028 ;  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  capitalists,  bankers,  professional,  and  other  educated  men  are  2,388.  Add  to 
these  5,292  day-laborers  employed  in  various  ways,  but  not  in  agricultural  labor; 
966  male-servants,  and  5,233  female  servants ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Bir- 
mingham is  well  entitled,  both  on  account  of  its  population  and  industry,  as  well  as 
its  intelligence,  to  the  designation  of  the  Midland  Metropolis. 

Sheffield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ranks  only  second  to  Birmingham  as 
a  seat  of  metallic  manufactures.  It  is  a  town  of  above  100,000  inhabitants,  great 
part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  business  for  which  Sheffield  is  remarkable.  The 
situation  of  the  town,  upon  a  swelling  piece  of  ground  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Sheaf  and  Don,  gives  it  health  and  cleanliness,  but  only  the  newer  streets  and  sob- 
urban  villas  are  neat,  and  the  town  is  constantlv  involved  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  manufoctories.  A  music  hall,  postoffice,  ana  medical  hall,  together  with  a  build- 
ing called  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  in  which  the  members  of  that  trade  meet  for  an  annual 
banquet,  are  the  chief  public  buildings  boasting  of  any  elegance  of  exterior. 

Sheffield  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  producing  knives  and  arrow-heads. 
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From  Bueh  small  beginnings  it  advanced,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  its  present  distinct 
lion.  An  immense  quantity  of  knives,  scissors,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  surgical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  is  now  made  in  it  The  manufacmre  of  plate,  and 
of  goods  in  imitation  of  it,  as  also  of  carpenters'  tools,  printing  types,  haircloth,  and 
many  other  articles,  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent.  The  manufactures  of  Shef- 
field have  the  peculiarity  of  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  moderate  capital 
and  limited  business,  though  there  are  also  a  few  houses  which  engross  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  the  principal  trade.  The  establishments  for  the  grinding  and  polishing  of 
cutlery  are  among  the  most  striking  objects  of  curiosity  to  a  stranger ;  and  the  show- 
room of  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  cutlers  to  the  late  king,  is  a  splendid  museum,  where  all 
the  local  manufactures  may  be  seen,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  finest  order. 

Coventry,  an  ancient  city  in  Warwickshire,  ninety-one  miles  from  London,  is  a 
great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  ribands,  and  also  of  watches.  Some  other  manufac- 
tures, carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  last  century,  including  gauzes  and  caiiman- 
coes,  have  declined,  leaving  these  alone  flourishing.  The  population  in  1831  was 
27,070,  all  except  a  small  portion  being  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

Coventry  is  an  ancient  town  of  note,  and  contains,  besides  some  good  modem  pub- 
lic buildings,  an  old  church  of  remarkable  beaucv  as  a  specimen  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  a  very  curious  old  hall  (St.  Mary's  hall)»  used  for  festive  purposes,  having 
a  grotesquely-carved  oak  roof,  and  a  piece  of  tapestry  wrought  in  1450,  measuring 
thirty  feet  by  ten,  and  containing  eighty  figures.  The  town  was  remarkable  in  early 
ages  for  the  performance  of  the  grotesque  reli^ous  dramas  called  *'  Mysteries,"  and 
for  the  shows  and  pageants  whicn  took  place  in  celebration  of  the  visits  of  royal  per* 
sonages.  One  pageant  of  an  extraordinary  character  has  been  performed  annually 
ever  since  the  reien  of  Charles  XL  It  is  designed  to  commemorate  a  real  or  imagina- 
ry incident,  which  is  thus  related :  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  who  possessed  the  prop- 
erty of  the  tolls  and  services  of  Coventrv,  exacted  his  dues  so  rigidly,  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  greatly  aggrieved,  and  at  length  Godiva,  his  pious  wife,  became  their 
advocate.  The  earl,  wearied  by  her  solicitations,  promised  to  grant  her  request,  if 
she  would  ride  naked  through  the  town  at  mid-day.  His  terms,  according  to  the 
legend,  were  accepted,  and  the  countess  rode  through  the  town  with  no  covering  but 
her  flowing  tresses.  It  is  added,  that  she  had  modestly  commanded  every  person  to 
keep  within  doors  and  away  from  the  windows,  on  pain  of  death,  but  that  one  person 
could  not  forbear  taking  a  glance,  and  lost  his  life  for  his  curiosit^r.  The  processioQ 
commemorative  of  this  occurrence  includes  the  whole  of  the  officials  of  the  corpora- 
tion, besides  a  female  of  easy  purchase,  who  rides  in  a  dress  of  linen  closely  fi^tted  to 
her  limbs  and  colored  like  tnem.  The  curious  person  who  stole  the  glance  is  called 
**  Peeping  Tom,"  and  a  wooden  image  of  him  is  to  be  seen  on  a  house  in  the  city. 

Derby  is  a  borough  town  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  built  on  the  western  bank  of'  the 
river  Derwent,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  the  river  is  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  the  Trent.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Derby  has  caused  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  among  antiquaries.  The  Saxons  are  said  to  have  call^  it 
Northworthig,  and  the  Danes,  Deoraby ;  of  the  former  appellation  not  a  trace  re- 
mains, but  of  the  latter  sufficient  is  retained  in  the  present  name  of  the  town,  to 
mark  its  origin.  Jt  is  evidently  derived  from  correspondent  words  in  the  British 
language,  and  refjers  to  the  situation  of  Derby  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 
Among  the  few  historical  events  of  distinguished  importance  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  this  town,  may  be  enumerated,  its  alternate  possession  by  the  Danes  and  the 
Saxons  during  the  destructive  conflict  so  lonp^  maintained  for  supremacy  between 
those  nations.  In  the  year  874  it  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Halfden,  a  Danish 
chief;  they  retained  possession  of  it  until  the  year  918,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
surprise,  and  completely  routed  by  Ethelfleda,  princess  of  the  Mercians.  It  was, 
however,  shortly  after  retaken  by  the  Danes,  and  they  were  again  dispossessed  by 
King  Edmund.  That  Derby  about  this  period  was  a  place  of  great  importance  is 
evident  from  Domesday  book,  which  mentions  it  as  a  royal  borough  of  Edward  the 
Confessor's,  and  that  it  contained  fourteen  mills  for  the  grinding  of  com,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  burgesses.  The  annual  rent  then  paid  was  twenty-four  pounds, 
two  thirds  of  which  belonged  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  earl  of  Mercia:  tolls, 
forfeitures,  and  customs,  were  divided  in  the  same  way. 

After  the  subjugation  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  Derby  was  bestowed 
on  William  Peveril,  the  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  with  nearly  the  same 
emoluments  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Mercian  earls,  and  many  privil^ea  were 
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added  to  increase  the  population  of  the  town.  Heniy  I.  gjranted  Derby  to  the  earl 
of  Cheater,  and  made  it  a  corporate  town.  It  also  obtained  various  privileges  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  King  John. 

The  plague  has  visited  this  town  several  times,  and  in  the  years  1592  and  1593 
many  hundreds  of  its  inhabitants  fell  victims. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  last  century,  is  the 
Scottish  rebellion  of  the  year  1745,  when  Derby  became  distinguished  as  the  &rthcst 
place  in  England  reached  by  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  James  Stuart,  grandson  of 
James  IL,  who  arrived  at  this  town  on  the  4th  of  December.  His  appearance  was 
not  unexpected,  and  measures  had  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  in- 
habitants. Nearly  six  hundred  men  had  been  raised  by  a  subscription  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  town  and  county,  besides  four  hundred  and  fifly  maintained  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  The  day  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Scotti^ 
army,  these  forces  were  reviewed,  and  went  through  their  exercise  so  much  to  the 
general  satisfaction,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  high  spirits,  and  their  dread  of  the 
enemv*s  approach  considerably  diminished.  Their  terror,  however,  revived  on  hear- 
ing tnat  the  van  guard  of  the  prince's  army  was  advancing  toward  Ashboom,  and 
the  confusion  was  greatly  increased  by  the  orders  given  to  the  soldiers  to  leare  the 
town  and  march  for  Nottingham.  Distraction  then  appeared  in  every  countenance, 
and  several  of  the  inhabitants  having  conveyed  away  their  most  valuable  dSects, 
departed  from  the  town  with  the  greatest  speed.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  4th, 
two  of  the  van  guard  of  the  prince's  army  entered  Derby,  and  proceeding  directly  to 
the  George  inn,  demanded  billets  for  nine  thousand  men,  but  being  informed  that  the 
magistrates  had  left  the  place,  they  were  satisfied ;  they  then  caused  the  prince  to  be 
proclaimed  king.  In  a  short  time  thirty  more  of  their  companions  arrived  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Balmerino,  and  drew  up  in  the  market-place,  where  about  three 
they  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  corps  under  Lord  Elcno,  these  constituted  the 
prince's  body  guard,  and  being  composed  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  made  a  Tery 
imposing  appearance.  Soon  after  the  main  body  marched  into  the  town,  six  or 
eight  abreast,  they  carried  white  standards  with  red  crosses.  About  dusk  the  prince 
himself  appeared.  He  was  on  foot,  wearing  a  green  bonnet  laced  with  gold,  and  a 
Highland  plaid  and  broad  sword.  He  was  attended  by  a  large  body  of  troops  who 
conducted  him  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Exeter,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters during  his  stay  in  Derby.  He  was  attended  by  the  dukes  of  Athol  and 
Perth,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  Balmerino,  Lord  Pitsiigo,  and  a  great  niunber  of 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

In  the  evening  the  chiefs  of  the  prince's  army  held  a  council  of  war,  when  they 
determined  on  levying  a  contribution,  and  every  person  in  Derby  who  had  subscribed 
for  the  defence  of  the  government,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  similar  sum  to  the  {>rince*s 
army.  To  the  honor  of  the  prince  and  his  army,  little  mischief  was  committed,  a 
line  of  conduct  which  peculiarly  distinguished  these  hastily -raised  troops ;  for  had 
the  conduct  of  the  individuals  wnich  composed  them  been  as  ferocious  as  tlmt  which 
disgraced  the  victorious  party  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  their  footsteps  would  have 
been  marked  with  blood. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  was  held  another  great  council,  when  it  was 
determined  to  return  to  the  north.  Earlv  on  the  6th  their  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
about  seven  o'clock  they  commenced  their  retreat  upon  the  Ashboum  road.  The 
entire  number  of  effective  troops  in  the  prince's  army  who  entered  this  place  may  be 
estimated  at  eight  thousand  men. 

The  town  of  Derby  contains  five  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  church,  the  principal 
of  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  the  tower  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIlL, 
it  rises  one  himdred  eighty  feet,  and  contains  many  handsome  monuments.  There 
are  several  other  places  of  worship  of  various  denominations,  besides  charitable  and 
useful  institutions,  in  which  the  town  of  Derby  is  peculiarly  rich.  A  county  infirma- 
ry, on  a  very  extensive  scale,  was  established  in  this  town  in  1810,  which  is  jusdy 
considered  one  of  the  most  complete  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    The  ground 

I)lan  is  a  square,  each  side  extending  about  one  hundred  feet.  There  are  sereral 
arge  baths,  which  are  heated  b)[  steam ;  and  in  the  most  laborious  departments  of 
the  establishment,  such  as  washing,  mangling,  &c.,  the  power  of  the  same  enjnne 
which  pumps  the  water  is  employed  as  a  prime  mover.  •  At  a  short  distance  Iran 
this  edince  is  a  depot  for  ordnance,  which  was  erected  in  1803,  with  an  armory  in  the 
centre  capable  of  containing  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms ;  there  are  also  magazines 
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for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  thousand  barrels  of  powder.    The  town-house  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  the  market-place  is  three  hundred  feet  square. 

Derby  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  productive  and  industrious  districts  in  Eng- 
land, particularly  as  respects  the  manu£icture  of  iron  and  other  minerals.  In  the 
town  and  its  neighborhood  there  are  large  manufactories  of  lace,  galloons,  broad 
silks,  sill  hosiery,  china,  marble,  jewellery,  &c. ;  several  extensive  mills  and  manu- 
factories have  been  built  within  these  few  years,  and  the  machinery  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  excepting  some 
new  erections  in  the  corn-market,  an  infirmary,  and  an  old  church,  with  an  elegant 
and  conspicuous  tower,  it  owns  no  public  building  worthy  of  remark.  Though  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  stone  district,  the  houses  are  as  usual  built  of  brick.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  Derby  has  come  prominently  into  notice  by  being  on  the  line  of  the 
extended  series  of  railways  from  Durham  and  Yorkshire  to  London,  and  the  station 
here  is  of  magnificent  proportions :  the  distance  from  London,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  miles,  is  performed  by  railway  in  about  seven  hours.  In  1840,  the  town  received 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt  the  munificent  gift  of  a  pleasure  ground,  eleven  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  called  by  him  the  Arboretum.  It  is  replenished  with  walks,  seats,  and 
every  way  fitted  up  for  promenading  and  recreation  ;  it  is  opened  freely  two  days  of 
the  week  to  all  classes,  and  on  other  days  is  accessible  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
The  population  of  Derby  in  1831  amounted  to  23,627. 

Carlisle,  which  in  early  times  was  distinguished  as  a  bulwark  against  the  invasions 
of  the  Scottish  armies,  and  as  a  cathedral  city,  has  latterly  acquired  some  note  as  a 
seat  of  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  department  of  cotton-spinning,  calico-print- 
ing, and  the  weaving  of  ^nghams,  &c. 

Carlisle  is  a  large  city  m  the  county  of  Cumberland,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Eden  and  Calden,  the  former  of  which,  five  miles  lower  down, 
falls  into  the  Solway  frith.  The  name  of  this  city  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Saxon  words  caer  lyell,  that  is,  the  city  near  the  wall,  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
great  Roman  wall,  which  stood  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it ;  the  site  of 
this  monument  of  Roman  industry  is  still  very  perceptible  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  citv  was  a  military  post,  possessing  er^at  strength,  having  a  citadel  and  a 
castle,  the  latter  situated  so  as  to  command  thej)assage  of  the  river  Eden,  on  a  slight 
eminence  at  the  northwest  extremity.  The  castle  is  still  kept  in  repair,  and  contains, 
amon^  other  buildings,  a  magazine  for  gunpowder,  and  an  excellent  modem  armory, 
capable  of  receiving  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  generally  containing  about  that 
number.  A  strong  ancient  keep  remains,  with  a  well  of  ^'eat  depth,  probably  the 
work  of  the  Romans.  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  imprisoned  here  m  15t>8 ;  the 
suite  of  rooms  in  which  she  was  confined  is  still  shown,  and  the  place  of  her  prom- 
enade is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ladies*  Walk.  The  castle  is  said  to  have 
been  first  built  in  the  seventh  century  by  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland  ;  the  walls 
are  ascribed  to  William  Rufus. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a  venerable  structure,  partly  of 
Saxon  and  pardy  of  Gothic  architecture,  containing,  on  the  screens  in  the  aisles, 
some  singular  and  ridiculous  legendary  paintings  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anthonr, 
with  a  distich  in  uncouth  language  to  each.  Fart  of  the  western  wing  was  demol- 
ished in  the  civil  wars,  at  which  period  about  ninety  feet  of  the  nave  was  pulled 
down  to  erect  military  works,  among  others  a  guardfiouse  in  the  centre  of  the  mar- 
ket-place ;  the  opening  was  afterward  closed  with  a  wall,  and  the  space  between 
the  wall  and  the  transept  is  now  the  parish  church  of  St.  Marv.  The  abbey  attached 
to  the  cathedral  was  completed  by  Henry  I.,  and  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  in  that 
part  of  it  now  called  the  fratry,  while  on  his  last  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1307. 

In  the  year  1807,  an  act  or  parliament  was  obtained  for  erecting  a  court-house, 
and  other  necessary  structures,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
citadel. 

A  very  large  and  handsome  bridge  over  the  Eden,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  built  of  white  stone  by  Mr.  Smirke,  was  finished  in  1817,  toward  the  expense 
of  which  parliament  voted  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  communication 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  much  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  this  bridge. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  here,  occupying  about  two  fifths  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  manufactures  chiefly  consist  of  cotton,  in  all  its  branches,  woollen, 
linen,  leather,  hats,  hardware,  &c. ;  there  are  several  foundries,  and  also  breweries, 
which  produce  a  large  quantity  of  malt  liquor.    The  city  has  an  excellent  public  li- 
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brary,  which  was  mstituted  in  1768»  and  it  has  been  considerably  improred  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  mayor  and  other  officers  of  the  corporation  are  choaea 
annually. 

Carlisle  is  a  very  ancient  place :  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  it  flourished  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  one  of  their  most  important  military  stations.  The 
castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  fortress  ;  but  all  its  ori^nal  configuratioQ 
is  lost  in  subsequent  alterations.  In  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  keep  was  coq- 
▼erted  into  a  battery,  and  guns  were  mounted  on  the  roof.  The  city  and  neighbor* 
ing  territory  formed  part  of  the  Scottish  dominions  in  the  lime  of  David  I.,  who  here 
conferred  knighthood  on  Prince  Henry,  afterward  Henry  IL,  of  England,  in  1148. 
It  participated  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  neighboring  nations ;  it  was  burnt  inten- 
tionally by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  twice  bv  accident  in  that  of 
Edward  I.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  besieged  by  an  armv  of  eight 
thousand  men.  In  1644,  it  surrendered  to  General  Leslv,  commanding  the  pariia* 
mentary  forces,  and,  a  century  afterward,  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  1745,  and  reta- 
ken by  the  royal  forces  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Several  of  the  unfortunate 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  executed  at  Carlisle,  on  account  of  their  exer- 
tions for  its  restoration.  In  the  accompanying  engraving  we  give  a  view  of  this  city 
as  seen  from  the  north,  with  the  castle  and  cathedral.  A  number  of  aew  build- 
ings are  continually  rising^  which  give  evident  marks  of  the  architectural  taste  and 
opulence  of  the  inhabitants. 
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At  the  head  of  this  class  stands  Liverpool,  next  to  London  the  greatest  port  in  the 
empire.  It  is  situated  in  Lancashire,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
at  the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  Manchester,  and  two  hundred  and  four  from 
London.  The  town  extends  for  about  three  miles  along  the  Mersey,  and  rather 
more  than  one  mile  inland,  the  situation  enjoying  a  slight  slope  toward  the  river. 
On  the  side  next  the  country,  the  town  extends  into  numerous  suburban  districts, 
comprehending  many  villas,  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens.  Liverpool 
in  1831  contained  165,175  inhabitants;  but,  inclusive  of  the  immediate  environs, and 
the  persons  engaged  in  navigation,  the  whole  number  is  now  believed  to  be  not  far 
from  300,000.  Its  rise  has  been  surprisingly  rapid.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
was  only  a  small  village ;  in  1700,  there  were  about  5,000  inhabitants ;  in  1760, 
26,000 ;  and  in  1801,  77,653.- 

Liverpool  is  the  grand  medium  through  which  the  trade  of  England  with  Ireland 
and  with  this  country  is  carried  on ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  business  is  transacted  by  its 
merchants  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  East  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  leading  article  of  import  is  the  cotton  so  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
factures of  Lancashire,  of  which,  in  1830,  out  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  bales  imported  into  England,  seven  hundred 
and  three  thousand  two  hundred  were  brought  into  Liverpool.  The  rural  produce 
of  Ireland,  cattle,  bacon,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  forms  the  import  next  in  amount,  the 
Talue  in  1832  being  about  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  The  duties  paid  at  the 
customhouse  of  Liverpool,  in  1837,  were  four  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  beiuff  about  a  fifth  of  those  paid 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  same  year,  the  vessels  entered  inward,  ex- 
clusive of  those  concerned  in  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade,  were — British,  1,685; 
foreign,  985 ;  in  all»  2,670.  Those  entered  outward  were — ^British,  1,735 ;  foreign, 
1,012;  in  all,  2,747.  But  when  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade  are  included,  the 
number  of  British  vessels  entering  Liverpool  that  year  reaches  the  amazing  number 
of  10,281,  each  being  upon  an  average  of  two  hundred  tons.  Liverpool  is  the  great 
outlet  for  the  goods  manufactured  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  for  aale  in  America. 
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It  ig  BtBled,  ihat  one  mercHntile  house  in  ihe  American  trade  h&i  ia  ooe  year  shipped 
and  received  goods  10  the  smotuii  of  a  millioD.  In  cwineiioa  wiih  ibe  commerce 
carried  on  with  the  United  States,  there  is  a  lar^e  iransil  of  passensers.  This  wa) 
formerly  carried  on  by  means  of  a  periodical  series  of  well-appoinlea  and  quick-sail- 
log  vessels,  usually  termed  liniTi.  There  are  also  steam-vessela  coaveyitifl:  passen- 
sers,  daily,  to  and  from  Duhlin,  Glasgow,  sad  several  Welsh  ports,  and  only  a  little 
less  frequently  to  other  Irish  harbors,  and  10  several  ports  in  the  touthweat  dmsioo 
of  England. 

The  town,  thus  so  extensivdy  concerned  in  ihal  commerce  from  which  England 
derives  its  chief  glory,  presenis  many  external  features  not  unworthy  of  its  mercantile 
character.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  docki,  a  magnificcol  series  of  deep-water  har- 
bors, eiiending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  town.  They  are  eleven  in  number,  with 
an  aggregate  superfices  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres,  and  eight  miles  of  quays .' 
In  the  year  ending  June  24, 184(1,  the  dues  paid  by  vessels  entering  and  leaving  ihem 
was  197,477/.  I85.  Gd.  The  sight  of  these  docks',  bristling  with  numberless  masts, 
and  a  scene  of  constant  bustle  from  loading  and  unloading,  htls  a  stranger  with  astGn- 
ishment. 

s  several  handsome  streets,  the  chief  being  Castle-street  and 
vn  hall  and  Exchange  buildings  form  an  elegant  and  impressive 
,  J,  having  a  bronze  group  in  the  intermediate  courl,  commemo- 
lative  of  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson.  Ttie  customhouse  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
conspicuous  edifice,  but  in  a  heavy  style  of  architecture.  The  other  public  buildings 
— the  Corn-Ezchsnge,  Lyceum,  Alhensum,  Wellington  Booms,  Infirmary,  MedinI 
lostilutioD,  &c. — are  goodly  structures.    There  are  upward  of  tweoiy  churches  be- 
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longing  to  the  establishment,  many  of  lliem  of  much  architectural  beauty;  a  greatH 
number  of  chapels  belonging  to  various  denomiaaiious  of  dissenters ;  with  four  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  a.  meetinghouse  for  quakers.  and  a  Jews'  synagogue. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  conducted.  Aboni  fifteen  hun- 
dred patients  are  admitted  annually  in  the  infirmar)^.  The  Blue-Coat  hospital  main- 
tains  and  educates  about  two  hundred  boys  and  girls.  The  school  for  the  bliud  ii 
on  a  most  extensive  scale.  A  handsome  and  spaciotis  theatre,  and  a  ciretia,  are 
open  during  great  part  of  the  year.  At  the  Roval  Liverpool  Institncioo,  public 
lecinrea  are  given ;  and  attached  to  it  is  a  philosopnicel  apparatus  and  a  musenm  of 
natnral  cuiioaities.  A  botanic  garden  was  established  in  1801,  at  the  expense  tA 
about  tea  thonsBod  pounds.  There  is  also  a  mechanics'  institution  of  unusual  extent 
and  elegancC)  having  been  erected  at  ao  expense  of  elcrea  Ihousaod  pouada.    It  in- 
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dudes  schools  for  the  yovmgrf  as  well  as  for  the  adolescent ;  and  in  the  amonrit  of  its 
fands,  and  variety  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  the  establishment  may  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  university  for  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  Liverpool. 
Among  the  remarkable  objects  connected  with  the  town,  the  ornamental  cemetery 
of  St.  James's,  formed  out  of  an  old  stone  quarry,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It 
contains  a  statue  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  interred  in  it. 

Bristol,  a  large  seaport  town,  is  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Somerset  and 
partly  in  that  of  Gloucester,  at  the  junction  of  tbe  nvers  Avon  and  Frome,  and  aboat 
ten  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  former  (which  is  navigable)  with  tbe  Bristol 
channel.  It  is  one  of  the  few  English  towns  which  possess  the  dubiously  acknowl- 
edged  privilege  of  being  counties  in  themselves,  and  it  is  also  the  cathedral  city  for 
the  diocese  of  Bristol.  Bristol  is  an  ancient  town,  and  has  long  enjoyed  distinction 
as  a  seaport.  Previous  to  the  rise  of  Liverpool,  to  which  it  is  now  greatly  inferior, 
it  was  the  chief  port  of  the  west  of  England.  It  still  possesses  considerable  trade, 
and  has  further  of  late  years  become  the  seat  of  some  active  and  thriving  manufac- 
tures. In  1837,  thcee  hundred  eighty-six  ships,  of  seventy-six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  tons  burden,  entered  the  harbor  from  foreign  ports,  besides  six  hundred 
and  thirty-two  from  Ireland  :  and  in  the  same  year,  the  customs  duties  collected  were 
one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  potinds.  Sugar, 
rum,  and  tea,  are  the  chief  foreign  imports,  while  the  chief  exports  are  tlie  nauve 
manufactures,  and  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods.  The  chief  native  manufactures 
are  soap,  glass  bottles,  various  metallic  wares,  drugs,  dyes,  and  soda.  It  is  honorable 
to  Bristol  that,  as  in  its  ancient  days  of  supereminency  as  a  port,  it  sent  out  the  first 
English  vessel  across  the  Atlantic  (that  of  Cabot,  which  discovered  North  America}, 
so,  in  these  da^rs,  it  was  the  first  to  establish  a  communication  by  steam  with  this 
continent.  This  was  done  in  1838,  when  the  Great  Western  performed  its  first  vovage. 
The  population  of  Bristol,  in  1831,  was  117,016. 

Bristol  is  a  well-built  town,  containing  many  spacious  streets  and  squares,  and 
extending  into  several  beautiful  suburban  villages,  as  Clifton,  Kingsdown,  and  Si. 
MichaePs,  where  the  residences  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  are  placed.  The  city  coa- 
tains  many  public  structures  of  an  interesting  character.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  old 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redclifie  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  England.  The  "floating  harbor,"  formed  out  of 
the  ancient  beds  of  the  two  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  extent  of  quay,  is 
a  most  impressive  object :  the  cost  of  its  construction  was  not  much  less  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  {lounds.  The  guildhall,  jail,  Victoria  rooms,  commercial  rooms 
and  institution  (which  contains  a  library,  hall  for  lectures,  6cc.),  are  other  public 
buildings  of  an  elegant  appearance.  Clifton,  being  the  site  of  a  well-known  hot 
well,  contains  a  suite  of  batns  and  pump-rooms. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  an  ancient  and  prosperous  scat  of  commerce,  occupiesa  some- 
what incommodious  situation  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  locally  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  by 
means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tyne,  is  connected  with  the  populous  borough  of  Gates- 
head, in  the  county  of  Durhani.  It  owes  the  origin  of  its  name  to  Robert,  theeldc!>t 
son  of  William  the  conqueror,  who  erected  a  fortress  on  the  high  bluff  which  here 
overhangs  the  river,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Newcastle.  For  ages  the  town  was 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  as  a  protection  against  invading  Scottish  armies:  these, 
however,  have  disappeared,  and  in  modem  times  the  town  has  spread  over  the  irreg- 
ular acclivities  and  upland  which  border  the  river.  The  old  fort  or  castle  still  exists, 
also  the  ancient  Gothic  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  whose  elegant  turret  is  conspicuous 
at  a  considerable  distance.  The  main  cause  of  the  increasing  importance  of  New- 
castle is  its  fortunate  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal-field  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  the  produce  of  which  finds  a  ready  outlet  by  the  Tyne.  The  plentiful- 
ness  of  coal  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  manufactures,  amone  which 
are  numbered  cast  and  wrought  iron,  machinery,  lead,  glass,  chymical  productions, 
pottery,  soap,  and  glue.  The  number  of  vessels,  British  and  foreign,  which  entered 
the  port  in  1838,  was  1,835,  with  a  burden  of  242,004  tons.  The  gross  receipts  at 
the  customhouse  for  the  same  year  were  £379,360.  The  older  parts  of  the  town 
near  the  river  exhibit  a  busy  scene  of  industry  ;  here  are  crowded  together  ship  and 
boat  building  yards,  wharfs  or  vessels,  iron  foundries  and  machine  manufactories, 
and  all  the  usual  works  connected  with  a  great  seaport.  The  streets  in  this  quarter 
are  dirty  and  smoky,  but  other  parts  of  the  town  are  of  great  elegance.    Since  1834, 
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by  the  eztraordioarjr  energy  and  taste  of  Mr.  Richard  Grainger,  a  speculating  archi- 
tecty  a  large  portion  of  the  town  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  handsome 
stone  houses,  amid  which  are  various  public  buildings,  including  a  theatre,  an  ex- 
change, extensive  markets,  &c.  Newcastle  must  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  a 
rich  and  populous  district,  including  Tyuemouth,  North  and  South  Shields  (all  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne),  Sunderland,  Durham,  and  Gateshead  ;  and  with  these  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  by  means  of  the  river,  railways,  or  otherwise.  At  Shields  and 
Sunderland,  are  the  great  d^p6ts  of  shipping  in  the  coal  and  other  trades.  Besides 
its  remarkable  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  Newcastle  is  distinguished 
for  its  philosophical  and  literary  institutions,  no  other  town  of  its  kind  possessmg  so 
many  inhabitants  of  cultivated  taste.  In  1831,  including  the  population  of  Gates- 
head, which  was  15,177,  Newcastle  and  its  suburbs  had  a  population  of  68,790 ;  but 
at  present  it  is  estimated  at  100,000. 

Hull  (properly  Kingston-upon-HulH  is  simated  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Hull 
with  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  in  tne  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  which  district  it 
is  the  principal  town.  It  commands  an  extraordinary  amount  of  inland  navigation, 
not  only  by  means  of  the  Trent,  Ouse,  Derwent,  and  other  branches  of  the  Humber, 
but  by  means  of  canals  connecting  with  those  streams,  and  penetrating  to  the  very 
heart  of  England.  It  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  manufactures  of  York  and  Lan- 
cashire toward  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  chief  seat  of  the  northern  whale  fishery, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  stations  for  steam-navigation  in  the  island,  having 
packets  of  that  kind  voyaging  not  only  to  London,  Newcastle,  Leith,  and  Aberdeen, 
besides  many  inland  places  in  its  own  district,  but  to  Rotterdam,  Hamburgh,  and 
occasionally  to  some  of  the  ports  in  what  is  more  particularly  called  the  north  of 
Europe.  Hull  was  a  noted  port  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  a  great  state  depot  for  arms,  on  which  account  the  possession 
of  it  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  became  an  object  of  much  importance.  The  refu- 
sal of  its  governor,  Sir  John  Hotham,  to  give  it  up  at  that  time  to  Charles  I.,  or  even 
to  admit  his  majesty  within  the  gates,  is  a  conspicuous  incident  in  English  history. 
For  some  years,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  some  branches  of  the  port  have 
experienced  a  decline  rather  than  an  advance ;  but  it  is  still  a  town  of  large  trade. 
In  1829,  579  .vessels,  of  72,248  aggregate  tonnage,  belonged  to  Hull.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  tlie  shipping  there  is  a  splendid  range  of  docks,  presenting  an  amount 
of  quayage  said  to  measure  60,000  square  yards,  and  with  all  the  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  storing  a  vast  quantity  of  merchandise.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  50,000. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  less  important  and  less  populous  of  the  commercial  towns  of 
Bogiand.  Such  importance,  however,  as  it  possesses  as  a  commercial  town,  is  en- 
hanced by  its  being  a  county  town  and  cathedral  city,  and  the  residence  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  in  independent  circumstances.  It  is  also  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity  and  its  historical  associations,  as  well  as  for  some  local  features  of  an 
unusual  kind.  It  is  situated  within  a  bend  of  the  Dee,  a  few  miles  from  the  point 
where  that  river  joins  an  estuary  branching  from  the  Irish  channel.  The  two  prin- 
cipal streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  town  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
massive  walls  which  were  originally  designed  to  protect  it  from  warlike  aggression, 
but  are  now  only  useful  as  an  agreeable  promenade,  from  which  some  pleasant  views 
of  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  The  streets  are  formed  in  hollows, 
dug  out  of  rock,  so  that  the  lowest  floor  of  each  house  is  under  the  level  of  the 
ground  behind,  though  looking  out  upon  the  carriage  way  in  front  The  paths  for 
passengers  are  not  here,  as  is  usually  the',  case,  formed  in  lateral  lines  along  the 
streets,  but  in  a  piazza  running  along  the  front  of  what  in  England  is  called  the  first, 
aad  in  Scotland  more  correctly  the  second  floor  of  the  houses.  These  piazzas,  called 
in  Chester  the  Rowst  are  accessible  from  the  street  by  stairs  at  convenient  distances. 
There  are  numerous  shops  entered  from  them,  and  they  in  some  places  still  retain 
the  massive  wooden  balustrades  with  which  all  were  originally  furnished,  but  for 
which,  in  other  places,  light  iron  railings  have  been  substituted.  Where  the  houses 
and  balustrades  are  old,  the  dfect  is  very  curious  and  striking,  and  apt  to  awaken 
ideas  of  ancient  usages  and  habits  long  passed  away.  The  cathedral  of  Chester 
contains  some  curious  ancient  architecture.  The  castle  is  a  splendid  modern  build- 
ing, on  the  site  of  the  powerful  fortress  which  was  once  of  such  importance  as  a 
check  upon  the  Welsh ;  it  contains  the  countv  courthouse,  jail,  &c.  The  principal 
other  buildings  are  the  halls  buUt  by  the  merchants  to  serve  as  marts,  of  which  there 
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are  thTee,  beside  the  exchange.    The  bridge  across  the  Dee  is  a  remarkable  object, 
being  of  one  arch,  with  a  span  of  two  hundred  feet.    It  cost  40,000/. 

Chester  was  an  important  station  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  it  derived  the  cross 
form  of  its  two  i)rincipal  streets,  and  of  whom  relics  have  from  time  to  time  been 
dng  up.  It  retained  us  importance  during  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  a  flourishing  city,  with  a  large  maritime 
trade.  It  then  declined,  in  consequence  of  natural  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  From  the  year  1328  downward,  it  was  remarkable  for  the  annual  per- 
formance of  a  peculiar  class  of  theatrical  representations,  similar  to  those  performed 
at  Coventry,  and  termed  Mysteries.  To  modem  taste  these  would  seem  the  most 
gross  burlesque  of  sacred  subjects;  but  so  convinced  were  the  clergy  of  those  days 
of  their  edifying  qualities,  that  a  thousand  days  of  pardon  from  the  pope,  and  forty 
from  the  bishop  of  Chester,  were  granted  to  aU  who  attended  them.  After  a  long 
period  of  declension,  the  trade  of  Chester  was  revived  by  the  cutting  of  a  new  chan- 
nel for  the  river,  whereby  vessels  of  six  hundred  tons  burden  were  enabled  to  come 
to  the  quays  near  the  town.  The  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ships 
which  risit  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Ireland,  whence  an  immense  quantity  of  linen,  hemp,  flax,  skins,  and  provisions,  is 
imported.  The  exports  of  Chester  are  cheese  (the  staple  production  of  the  coun^), 
lead,  coal,  calamine,  copper-plates,  and  cast-iron.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  there  are  some  manufactures  of  inferior  consequence.  The 
population  of  Chester  in  1831  was  21,363. 

Southampton  is  an  ancient  but  considerably  modernized  town,  the  capital  of  Hamp- 
shire, and,  next  to  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  may  be  considered  the  chief  outport 
on  the  south  coast.  It  enjoys  a  situation  at  once  pleasant  and  convenient,  in  a  vale 
adjoining  to  the  bay  bearing  its  own  name.  In  modem  times,  the  town  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  increased  by  the  erection  of  lines  of  handsome  streets  in  the 
enriroiis,  the  xesidence  of  a  respectable  and  leisurely  population.  Among  the 
attractions  of  the  neighborhood  are  those  of  the  New  Forest,  which  almost  adjoins 
the  town,  and  a  beach  forming  a  pleasant  bathing-place  in  summer ;  few  seaside 
towDs  are  more  salubrious  or  agreeable.  With  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  a  few  miles 
distance,  there  is  a  constant  communication  by  steamboats.  The  southwestern  rail- 
way, which  terminates  near  the  shore  of  the  bay,  has  greatly  advanced  the  interests 
of  the  town,  by  making  it  a  d^pot  of  traffic  in  connexion  with  the  metropolis ;  and 
there  are  now  constructing,  at  a  great  cost,  large  wetndocks  and  wharves  for  ship- 
ping. A  considerable  trade  is  already  carried  on  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  port 
IS  a  main  point  of  communication  between  England,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Havre,  in 
which,  and  some  other  respects,  it  is  a  rising  rival  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Ports- 
mouth.   The  population  in  1831  wafi  19,324. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
UNIVERSITY   TOWNS. 

Oxford,  the  capital  of  the  rich  midland  county  of  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  in  England.  The  origin  of  its  name  and  foundation  is  involved  in  much 
^certainty,  but  it  has  for  ages  been  celebrated  for  its  universitv,  which,  in  extent, 
number  of  colleges,  wealth  of  endowments,  and  architectural  beauty,  stands  unri- 
^lled  by  any  similar  institution  in  Europe.  This  seat  of  learninff  is  situated  on  a 
gende  eminence  in  a  rich  valley,  between  the  rivers  Cherwell  and  Isis,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  highly-cultivated  scenery,  the  prospect  beinff  bounded  on  the  east,  south, 
»nd  west,  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  From  the  neighboring  heights  the  city  pre- 
•^ts  a  very  imposing  appearance,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  its  spires,  domes, 
AM  other  public  edifices;  while  these  structures,  from  their  magnitude  and  splendid 
architecture,  give  it,  on  a  nearer  approach,  an  air  of  great  magnificence.  The  city, 
properly  so  called,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
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about  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  wall  had  bastions  150  feet  distant  from  eacb 
other,  though  but  few  traces  of  them  now  remain.  The  city  has*  however,  expanded 
beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  now  includes,  with  its  suburbs,  a  circuit  of  three  mile>. 
On  entering  the  city  from  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  respective  rivers  are  crossed 
by  bridges.  Magdalen  bridge  is  an  elegant  stone  building  over  the  Cher  well.  The 
bridge  over  the  Isis,  on  the  west,  consists  of  three  substantial  arches.  On  the  south 
is  another  bridge  over  the  same  river,  on  which,  till  lately,  stood  a  lofty  tower, 
termed  Friar  Bacon's  smdy. 

The  High-street  extends  westward,  under  different  names,  the  whole  length  of  the 
city.  From  Carfax  church  it  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  St.  Giles,  the  other  prin- 
cipal street ;  and  from  the  High-street  and  St.  Giles  branch  nearly  every  other  street 
in  the  city.  The  High-street  of  Oxford  is  justly  considered  the  finest  in  England, 
from  its  length  and  breadth,  for  the  number  and  elegance  of  its  ptiblic  buildings,  and 
from  its  remarkable  curvature,  which,  froin  continually  presenting  new  combioa- 
tions  of  magnificent  objects  to  the  eve,  produces  an  uncommonly  striking  effect. 
From  Carfax  church  the  High-street  loses  its  name  and  diminishes  in  width,  tod 
declines  also  in  the  splendor  of  its  collegiate  embellishments.  St.  Gile^  street,  in 
many  parts,  may  be  said  to  equal  the  High-street  both  in  width  and  aiehitecture. 
The  minor  streets  are  less  spacious,  and  in  many  of  them  the  houses  are  crowded 
together.  There  are,  however,  many  other  handsome  streets,  especially  among  those 
of  recent  erection. 

Of  the  public  buildings  and  institutions,  the  university  claims  the  first  notice,  and 
we  will,  tnerefore,  proceed  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  principal  colleges,  many  ol 
which  are  edifices  of  great  architectural  skill  and  beauty. 

Queen's  college  is  a  splendid  modem  structure  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Higli- 
street,  and  opposite  to  University  college.  The  whole  area  on  which  it  is  boili  fonas 
an  oblong  square  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  tweniv  io 
breadth,  which  is  divided  by  the  chapel  and  hall  into  two  spacious  cou^s-  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  south  court  or  quadrangle  was  laid  on  the  6th  of  Febnitiy, 
1710,  the  birthday  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Dr.  William  Lancaster,  proTost. .  It  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  breadth,  haying  a  lofty 
cloister,  supported  by  square  pillars  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  sidea.  Over  the 
west  cloister  are  two  stories,  containing  the  apartments  of  the  fellows,  the  provost's 
lodgings,  and  a  gallery  communicating  with  the  hall  and  common  room.  In  the 
east  are  also  apartments  for  the  different  members  of  the  society ;  and  on  the  north 
are  the  chapel  and  hall.  The  south  part  presents  to  the  street  the  lateral  fronts  of 
the  east  and  west  sides,  with  their  pediments  and  statues,  which  are  oonnected  by  a 
decorated  wall,  enriched  with  a  central  gateway,  or  grand  entrance,  above  whose 
arch  rises  an  open  cupola,  containing  the  statue  of  Queen  Caroline,  die  consort  of 
George  II.  The  north  side  is  occupied  by  a  grand  Doric  elevation.  It  consists  of 
an  enriched  central  pediment,  supported  bvfour  lofty  columns,  with  their  appropriate 
entablatures,  flanked  by  the  chapel  and  hall,  with  large  windows  finishing  in  a  circle, 
and  pilasters  between  them.    The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  balustrade  and  an  ele- 

Sint  cupola,  of  the  Ionic  order.  This  quadrangle  possesses,  when  viewed  from  the 
igh-street,  a  general  resemblance  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris.  On  the 
front  of  this  college  are  six  figures ;  the  two  on  pediments  are  Jupiter  and  Apollo ; 
the  remaining  four  are  subjects  emblematical  of  Mathematics,  Geography,  Medicine, 
and  Religion. 

Hawksmoor  is  the  nominal  architect  of  this  college ;  but  from  its  superiority  to  his 
other  works,  the  design  has  been  referred  to  his  great  master.  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  interior  court,  or  north  quadrangle,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
ninety  in  breadth.  The  north,  east,  and  south  sides  contain  apartments  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  library  occupies  the  west  The  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  passage 
between  the  hall  and  chapel. 

Very  considerable  sums  had  been  given,  and  bequests  made,  toward  the  building 
of  this  college ;  but,  from  various  causes,  they  were  not  found  sufficient  to  complete 
it.  To  forward  this  object.  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  herself  an  admirer  of  learning, 
gave,  in  the  year  1733,  one  thousand  potmds ;  and  the  east  side  was  chiefly  built  1^ 
the  boimty  or  John  Michel,  Est^.  Early  in  the  morning  of  December  18, 1778,  a  &? 
broke  out  in  the  attic  chamber  m  the  staircase,  adjoining  to  the  provost's  lodgings : 
and  in  a  few  houra  the  west  wing  of  the  front  quadrangle  was  destroyed,  the  shell 
only  remaining.    Toward  the  repaira  of  the  edifice,  injured  by  this  suddea  and  vio* 
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lent  conflagTBtioii,  Queen  Charlotte  was  pleased  to  sobsciibe  one  thoasand  poondt* 
The  society  also  received  voluntary  contributions  from  many  distinguished  persons, 
collegiate  bodies,  and  others,  toward  the  reconstruction  of  the  building.  The  hall  is 
siztv  feet  lon^  and  thirty  broad,  with  an  arch  of  proportionate  height,  and  decorated 
witn  the  Done  order.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  marble,  on  which  stands  a  bust  of 
Aristotle,  generally  said  to  be  a  likeness  of  Bonaparte.  This  room  is  furnished  with 
various  portraits  in  the  windows  and  on  the  walls. 

The  library  of  this  college  is  a  large  and  noble  apartment,  completed  in  1694.  It 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The 
bookcases  are  delicately  carved,  and  the  ceiling  enriched  with  compartments  in 
stucco.  This  fine  room  is  ornamented  with  a  large  orrery,  given  by  six  gentlemen 
commoners,  belonging  to  the  college,  in  1763  :  a  cast  of  the  Florentine  boar,  in  pias- 
ter of  Paris,  presented  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate ;  and  two  ancient  portraits  on  ^ass 
of  Henry  V.  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  presented  to  the  society  by  Alderman  Fletcher. 
The  elegant  entrance  door  is  of  stone,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Over  it  are  the 
portraits  of  the  founder  and  Dr.  Lancaster ;  on  the  west  side  are  others  of  Bishop 
Barlow,  Potter,  Langbaine,  Dr.  Halton,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Edward  lY.,  &c  At  the 
north  end  are  Queen  Charlotte,  Charles  I.,  a  much-admired  portrait  of  Puller,  the 
painter,  taken  by  himself  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  a  curious  portrait,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  member  of  this  college  who  killed  the  wild  boar  in  Shotover 
forest.    The  library  contains  upward  of  eighteen  thousand  volumes. 

The  chapel,  the  interior  of  which  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  thirty  broad.  The  windows,  removed  from  the  old  chapel,  were  all  painted 
by  Van  Linge  in  1636,  and  repaired  by  Price  in  1715,  with  the  exception  of  four, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  three  centuries  ago,  and  which  still  retain 
much  of  their  original  brilliance.  The  foundation  of  this  chapel  was  laid  in  1713-'U, 
and  dedicated  in  1719.  The  ceiling  is  decorated  with  the  painting  of  the  Ascension 
by  Sir  James  Thornhill. 

Univeraity  College  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity.  It  is  entered  by  a  large  quad- 
rangle, a  hundred  feet  square,  which  presents  a  noble  appearance.  The  chapel  and 
hall,  on  the  south  side,  have  undergone  considerable  characteristic  and  judicious  al- 
terations, after  the  designs  of  Dr.  Griffith,  a  former  master.  These  have  been  effected 
by  lengthening  the  windows,  by  the  addition  of  buttresses,  battlements,  and  pimiacles, 
and  by  changing  the  former  clumsy  centre  into  an  elegant  Gothic  bow-window  and 
pediment.  Above  the  gatewav  are  two  statues — that  on  the  outside  represents  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  other  on  the  inner  side  James  II.  The  latter  was  presented  to  the 
society  by  a  Roman  catholic,  when  Mr.  Obadiah  Walker  was  master.  The  hall  was 
begun  in  1640 ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  university  during 
the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
In  the  year  1766,  its  interior  received  considerable  alterations  and  improvements. 
The  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  removed,  and  a  chimney  erected  on  the 
south  side.  The  roof  was  ceiled,  the  wainscot  put  up,  a  screen  erected  at  the  lower 
end,  the  floor  newly  paved,  and  the  whole  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  ex- 
pense, which  amounted  to  near  twelve  hundred  pounds,  was  defrayed  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  master  and  fellows,  and  many  others  who  had  been,  or  were  then 
members  of  the  society. 

The  library  of  this  college  is  on  the  south  side,  beyond  the  principal  quadrangle, 
and  was  finished  in  1699.  It  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  printed  books. 
The  chapel  was  completed  in  1665.  The  east  window  is  of  painted  glass :  the  Na- 
tivity bv  Henry  Giles,  of  York.  It  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  1687.  The  inner 
roof,  which  was  formerly  of  wood,  having  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  timber  of  the  roof,  has  been  replaced  by  a  handsome,  gromea,  Gothic  ceiling. 
The  screen  is  beautifully  composed  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  its  enrichment^ 
and  is  exquisitely  carved  by  Grinlin  Gibbons.  The  altar-piece  is  a  copy  of  the  Sal- 
vator  Mundi  of  Carlo  Dolce,  executed  by  Dr.  Griffith,  the  late  master.  *  The  carred 
work  over  the  altar  is  of  most  beautiful  workmanship.  Near  the  altar,  on  the  south 
side,  is  a  monument  by  Flaxman,  in  memoir  of  Dr.  Nathan  Wetherell,  who  presided 
over  this  college  during  the  long  period  or  forty-four  years.  The  wainscot  of  the 
ante-chapel  has  been  removed,  ana  an  arch  formed  at  the  west  end,  to  receire  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones,  formerly  a  fellow  of 
this  college.  It  was  executed  by  Flaxman,  and  the  bas-relief  represents  Sir  William 
in  the  act  of  translating  and  forming  a  digest  of  Hindoo  laws  from  the  sacred  books, 
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or  redas,  which  the  Bramins  appear  to  be  reading  to  him.  This  memorial  was  origi- 
nallv  designed  by  Lady  Jones  to  be  sent  to  Calcutta ;  but  the  East-India  company 
having  determined  to  erect  one  there  at  their  own  expense,  it  was  presented  to  this 
college,  and  that  which  it  was  meant  should  be  placed  here  by  tne  friends  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  was  transferred  to  the  University  church.  Under  the  window  in  the 
ante-chapel  is  another  fine  monument,  also  by  Flaxman,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  a  member  of  this  college,  the  gift  of  Lady  Chambers. 

Merton  college  is  entered  by  an  embattled  tower,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  ihe 
fifteendi  century.  The  subject  of  the  ancient  sculpture  over  the  centre  of  the  gate 
is,  by  some  antiquaries,  believed  to  be  the  history  or  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  relic 
of  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint  The  statues  under  the  rich  Gothic  canopies 
are  those  of  King  Henry  III.  and  the  founder. 

The  first  quadrangle  is  formed  by  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  part  of  the  halU  the 
warden*s  lodgings,  and  apartments  for  the  members.  The  second  quadrangle  is  cue 
hundred  and  ten  feet  by  one  hundred.  At  the  south  end  of  it  is  the  entrance  into  the 
gardens,  in  which  is  a  fine  terrace  formed  on  part  of  (be  city  wall,  whence  there  i<  a 
view  of  Merton  Fields  and  the  Wide  Walk  of  Christ  church.  Part  of  the  south  end 
of  this  quadrangle  has  lately  been  repaired,  and  the  architectural  ornaments  over  ihe 
garden  gateway  restored. 

The  chapel  of  this  college  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  ante-chapel, 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  wainscotted  with  very  old  and  beauti- 
fully carved  wood-work,  in  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles,  taken,  it  is  supposed,  bom 
the  inner  chapel.  At  each  end  were  two  large  screens,  which  in  part  prevented  the 
sight  of  the  beautiiul  windows,  and  entirely  hid  the  architecture  of  the  north  en- 
trance, and  a  very  ancient  and  curious  monument,  erected  in  catholic  times,  at  the 
south  end.  On  removing  these  wainscots  and  screens,  one  of  the  wedges  havini^  been 
drawn  from  the  wall,  showed  the  lower  part  of  a  small  column  of  stone,  which  io* 
duced  an  opinion  that  the  same  column  supported  an  arch  on  each  side  of  the  grand 
west  window.  This  conjecture  proved  correct,  for  Mr.  Evans  discovered^  and  has 
since,  with  the  approbation  of  the  college,  displayed  to  view  two  beautiful  arches 
supported  by  columns,  forming  altogether  a  complete  body  of  grand  columns  to  sop- 
port  the  tower  of  this  chapel ;  and,  were  one  other  improvement  to  take  place — were 
the  architect's  ori^nal  design  restored  by  removing  the  ceiling  which  now  forms  a 
belfry — it  would  display  an  ancient  and  well-conceived  roof  of  superb  Gothic  carved 
work  unequalled  in  this  imiversity. 

This  chapel  exhibits  some  very  singular  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
north  window,  in  the  ante-chapel,  contains  two  ranges  of  seven  lights ;  the  windowis 
of  the  choir  display  no  common  splendor  of  painted  glass,  in  the  representation  of 
saints,  martyrs,  and  associated  decorations;  but  the  great  object  of  interest  in  this 
chapel  is  the  eastern  window,  which  possesses  uncommon  beauty,  from  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts,  the  fancy  of  its  tracery,  and  the  attractive  efiect  of  its  whole  desi^. 
It  is  a  most  exquisite  specimen  of  fine  taste,  and  is  called  the  Catharine  Wheel  win- 
dow, one  of  the  only  three  now  in  England.  From  its  situation  in  this  chaste  and 
perfect  Gothic  chapel,  it  may  certainly  be  considered  as  the  finest  in  the  kingdom : 
although  it  is  said  by  some  artists  that  its  height  is  not  in  due  proportion  with  its 
breadth.  Its  paintings,  which  represent  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  ia 
six  compartments,  were  executed  in  the  year  1700  by  W.  Price. 

Worcester  college  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  university.  On  entering  the  college,  the  visiter  is  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  old  buildings  on  the  west  and  the  elegant  new  buildings  opposite.  The  new 
buildings  were  finished  in  1756.  At  the  eastern  end  are  the  chapel,  library,  and  hall. 
The  latter  is  ornamented  with  fluted  Corinthian  columns ;  and  at  the  upper  end  is  a 
fine  paintinff  of  a  Dutch  fish-market,  the  fish  by  Snyders ;  over  the  fireplace  is  a 
whole-length  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  the  founder,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  hall  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Eaton,  &c. 

Christ  Church  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  foundation  ia  Oxford,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who,  in  1524  and  1525,  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope, 
authorizing  him  to  suppress  twenty-two  inferior  priories  and  nunneries,  and  appi) 
their  revenues  in  support  of  the  intended  college.  The  original  plan  of  this  founda- 
tion provided  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  who  were  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences  at  large,  as  well  as  to  polite  literature.  The  cardinal  settled  oo 
Ihis  society  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  commenced  the 
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present  buildiDg  for  the  use  of  the  members  under  the  name  of  '<  Cardinal's  College.** 
After  his  disgrace  and  death,  the  king,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  seized  its  reve- 
nues and  arrested  its  progress,  was  induced  to  patronise  the  institution,  and  re-endow^ 
it  for  the  support  of  a  dean  and  twelve  canons,  under  the  name  of  '*  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  College." 

The  hall  of  this  college  was  built  by  Wolsey,  and  strikes  every  eye  with  its  mag- 
nificence, the  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  and  the  propriety  of  its  ornaments.  It  is 
unrivalled  as  a  refectory  by  any  room  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  L  the 
present  approach  was  built,  but  the  name  of  the  architect  is  not  known  ;  the  vaulted 
roof  is  sunported  by  a  single  pillar  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  and  by  groins  at  the 
angles.  The  new  staircase  ana  lobby  were  opened  in  1800.  The  roof  of  the  hall  h 
highly  ornamented,  and  the  large  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  south  side  is  suited 
to  its  position,  and  very  much  admired  for  its  fine-carved  Gothic  canopy.  This 
stately  apartment  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  forty  in  breadth,  and  fifty 
in  height,  and,  taking  in  the  lobby,  &c.,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  In 
1801,  two  new  Gothic  chimney-pieces  were  erected  in  this  room  by  order  of  the  dean. 
Dr.  Jackson,  from  a  plan  of  Mr.  Wyatt  They  are  made  of  Somersetshire  stone,  and 
are  considered  very  appropriate  ornaments  of  the  hall. 

As  Christ  Church  has  ever  claimed  the  honor  of  receiving  their  monarchs  when 
they  went  to  Oxford,  this  hall  has  consequently  been  the  scene  of  those  entertain- 
ments which  have  been  prepared  to  do  honor  to,  or  promote  the  amusement  of,  the 
royal  visiters.  Henry  VIII.  in  1533,  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1566  and  1592,  James  I.  in 
1605,  and  Charles  I.  several  times,  were  splendidlv  entertained  in  this  room.  In  the 
year  1814,  George  IV.,  then  prince  recent,  dined  nere  with  Prince  Mettemich. 

Very  near  the  hall  is  the  kitchen,  which  is  often  visited  by  strangers.  In  it  is  a 
very  large  and  curious  gridiron,  which  is  supported  by  four  wheels.  It  was  used  for 
dressing  whole  joints,  before  ranges  and  spits  were  invented.  The  kitchen  was  the 
first  part  of  the  college  that  was  completed,  and  still  retains  its  original  appearance. 

The  chapel  of  this  college,  which  is  also  the  cathedral  of  the  diocess,  is  the  same 
which  belonged  to  the  pnory  oi*  St.  Frideswide,  where  that  saint  and  her  parents 
were  entombed.  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  spire  in  the  middle.  The 
tower  contains  ten  bells,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Osney  Abbey.  The  length  of 
the  chapel,  from  east  to  west,  is  one  htmdred  and  fifty-four  feet  The  length  of  the 
transept,  from  north  to  south,  is  one  htmdred  and  two  feet.  The  height  of  the  west- 
em  part  is  forty-one  and  a  half  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  is  fifty- 
four  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  steeple  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  Five  monu- 
ments of  great  antiquity  are  still  remaining  in  this  chapel,  or  more  properly  church. 
The  first,  which  is  under  the  great  window  in  the  north  transept,  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  James  Zouch,  who  died  in  1503.  The  four  other  tombs  are  betweoi  the 
respective  arches,  dividing  the  Divinity  or  Latin  chapel  from  the  middle  north  aisle. 
The  first  of  these  displays  a  man  in  armor,  and  is  reported  to  belong  to  Sir  Henry  de 
Bathe,  who  died  in  1252.  The  next  beyond  is  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Guymond,  a  prior,  who  died  about  1149.  The  next  monument  is  that  of  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Montacute,  wife  to  William  Baron  Montacute,  ancestor  of  the  Montacutes, 
earls  of  Salisbury.  She  was  buried  here  in  1353.  The  last  of  these  tombs  is  the 
shrine  of  St  Frideswide.  This  is  a  neat  and  elegant  structure  erected  over  a  tomb, 
which  had  on  it  the  effigy  of  a  man  and  woman  in  brass,  now  torn  ofi*,  said  to  have 
been  the  parents  of  the  saint  She  died  in  the  year  740,  on  October  19th,  which  day 
is  commemorated  by  a  fair  kept  before  the  eates  of  the  college.  The  monument  of 
Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
college,  is  in  this  part  of  the  church.  These  monuments  of  a  later  date  may  be 
considered  as  an  obituary  of  many  of  the  most  distingtiished  members  of  this  society. 
There  are  also  several  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  eminent  perscxis  who 
died  in  Oxford  when  Charles  I.  held  his  court  at  Christ  Church. 

Nearljr  all  the  windows  of  this  cathedral  were  destroyed  in  1651.  Those  that  re- 
main, with  others  executed  since,  are — the  Story  of  Jonah,  in  the  south  aisle  ;  the 
Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  Christ  disputing  with  the  doctors,  in  the 
east  window  of  the  divinity  chapel,  by  Van  Linge.  The  Nativity,  in  the  east  window, 
is  by  Price,  from  a  design  of  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  window  in  the  north  aisle, 
representing  St  Peter  conducted  out  of  prison  by  the  an^el,  was  painted  in  1700,  by 
Isaac  Oliver,  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  of  age.  The  centre  west  window  has 
lately  been  repaired,  and  embellished  with  ancient  and  very  curious  painted  glass, 
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representing  St  Frideswide,  St  Catharine,  and  other  saints.  In  the  centre  part  of 
the  great  window  in  the  north  transept,  is  the  representation  of  the  murder  of  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  has  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  The  other 
windows  contain  a  great  variety  of  arms,  crests,  devices,  &c.,  some  of  them  collected 
and  given  by  the  late  Alderman  Fletcher,  a  few  years  since.  The  window  which 
has  a  portrait  of  Bishop  King,  contains  a  curious  view  of  the  south  elevation  of  Osney 
Abbey^.  There  is  a  fine-toned  organ  in  the  church,  where  service  is  performed  every 
moramg  tnd  evening,  and  sermons  are  preached  in  the  nave,  before  the  university — 
on  6o<k1  Friday,  Ascension  day,  Christmas  day,  and  whenever  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
dean  or  either  of  the  canons  to  preach.  The  church  has  lately  been  new  roofed,  and 
the  interior  has  undergone  many  alterations  and  repairs.  The  stone  roof  in  the  choir 
is  much  admired.  The  richly  ornamented  sacramental  plate  is  very  ancient.  The 
pulpit  is  also  very  old,  and  of  curious  workmanship.  In  this  chapel  is  placed  a  very 
ime  statute  of  Dr.  Cvril  Jackson,  dean  from  1783  to  1809,  when  he  retired  from  his 
arduous  situation  :  he  died  August  31, 1819.  It  is  executed  by  Chanirey,  from  the 
excellent  likeness  in  the  hall,  by  Owen. 

The  common  room,  which  is  under  the  hall,  contains  portraits  of  Henry  VIII., 
of  Drs.  Busby,  Freind,  Nicoll,  and  Archbishop  Markham,  of  Dean  Aldrich,  and  Dr. 
Frewin  ;  and  a  bust  of  Dr.  Busby,  by  Rysbrach. 

Iq  the  court,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow  passage,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
great  quadrangle,  and  adjoining  the  common  room,  is  the  grammar  school,  where 
the  choristers  and  other  boys  are  educated.  Opposite  the  grammar  school  is  the 
aaatomical  theatre,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1776,  and  finished  partly  with  the 
benefaction  of  Dr.  Freind,  who  died  in  1728,  leaving  one  thousand  pounds  toward 
promoting  the  study  of  anatomy  ;  and  partly  with  the  legacy  of  Dr.  M.  Lee,  who  by 
nis  will  endowed  the  lectureship,  and  Mras  in  other  respects  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
college.  This  is  a  handsome  convenient  building,  and  is  well  furnished  with  subjects, 
preserved  in  spirits,  to  illustrate  the  study  of  anatomy. 

In  order  to  complete  our  account  of  this  college,  we  must  return  into  the  great 
quadrangle,  pass  under  the  northeast  arch,  which  is  opposite  the  hall  entrance,  and 
proceed  to  the  quadrangle,  called  Peckwater,  which  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient 
hall  or  inn  which  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  court,  and  was  the 
property  of  Richard  Peckwater,  who  gave  it  to  St.  Frideswide*s  priory,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  another  inn,  called  Vine 
Hall,  was  added  to  it;  these,  with  other  buildings,  were  formed  into  a  quadrangle, 
in  the  time  of  Dean  Duppa  and  Dr.  S.  Fell,  which  remained  until  1705,  when  the 
east,  west,  and  north  sides  were  rebuilt  after  a  plan  given  by  Dean  Aldrich,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  dean,  canons,  and  nobility  and  gentry  educated  in  this  society.  Anthony 
Radcliffe,  canon,  bequeathed  three  thousand  pounds  for  this  purpose. 

The  three  sides  are  in  a  chaste  Ionic  style  ;  all  superfluity  of  ornament  has  been 
mdiciously  rejected,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  examples  of  the 
Falladian  architecture  in  England. 

The  library,  which  forms  the  south  side  of  Peckwater  quadrangle,  was  begun  in 
1716,  after  a  design  of  Dr.  George  Clarke,  of  All  Souls,  and  was  not  completed  until 
1761.  The  elevation  consists  of  one  order  of  three-quarter  Corinthian  columns,  of 
considerable  height  and  diameter.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  lower  story 
should  consists  of  an  open  piaz^ta  of  seven  arches,  with  an  ascent  of  three  steps  along 
the  front  of  the  building ;  but  it  was  afterward  enclosed,  and  forms  the  rooms  which 
contain  some  books  and  the  collection  ol  paintings  left  to  the  college  by  Brigadier- 
General  Guise,  who  had  received  a  part  of  his  education  in  it 

The  upper  room  is  one  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  by  thirty,  and  thirty-seven  feet 
in  height.  The  ceiling  is  richly  ornamented ;  and  the  wainscot  and  pillars  are  of  the 
finest  Norway  oak.  The  festoons  of  stucco  are  mueh  admired  for  the  delicacy  of  the 
Workmanship.  This  library,'  in  books,  prints,  manuscripts,  and  coins,  is  of  the  first 
order.  The  recesses  in  the  upper  room  are  occupied  by  a  bust,  in  bronze,  of  Marcus 
Modius,  a  physician,  presented  to  the  society  by  Lord  Frederick  Campbell ;  and  a 
female  fissure,  in  marble,  attended  by  a  smaller  figure  of  a  boy,  with  one  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  given  by  the  late  A.  K.  Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  a  student  of  this  house.  This 
fine  antique  statue  was  found  at  Pel  la  in  Greece.  At  the  east  end  are  marble  busts 
of  Seneca  and  Nero ;  and  at  the  other  end,  of  Ceres  and  Cicero.  On  the  staircase  is 
ft  fine  whole  length  statue  of  Locke,  by  Roubilliac. 

Canterbury  quadrangle  joins  that  of  Peckwater  on  the  east  side,  and  is  a  handsome 
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entrance  to  the  college.  On  this  site  formerly  stood  Canterbury  Hall,  which  was 
granted  to  the  college  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1775  the  north  and  east  sides  of  it  were 
rebuilt,  after  a  design  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Robinson,  primate 
of  Ireland,  who  contributed  two  thousand  pounds  toward  their  completion ;  b^  whose 
liberality  the  south  side  also  was  rebuilt  in  1783.  The  chief  ornament  of  this  coon 
is  the  magnificent  gateway,  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  1778.  Tbe 
order  is  Doric,  and  the  design  combines  all  that  can  be  expected  from  a  union  of 
solidity  and  elegance.  Both  Canterbury  and  Peckwater  quadrangles  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  undergraduate  members  of  the  college. 

Magdalen  college  is  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  in  Oxford.  It  was  founded  bf 
William  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  year  1458,  for  a  president,  fonj 
fellows,  thirty  scholars,  called  demies,  ad  iyinity  lecturer,  four  chaplains,  eight  clerks, 
and  sixteen  cnoristers  for  the  service  of  the  chapel.  The  members  of  the  college  sdll 
remain  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  foundation,  with  the  addition  only  of  eentiemn 
commoners,  for  no  commoners  are  admitted.  The  members  on  the  books  of  this 
college  in  1834  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
were  members  of  conyocation.  Magdalen  college  is  bound  by  its  statues  to  entertain 
the  kings  of  England  and  their  sons  when  at  Oxford,  whence  this  hall  was  often  beea 
the  scene  of  royal  and  princely  festivities.  Magdalen  college  is  situated  at  the  east 
entrance  to  Oxiord,  and  forms  a  noble  object  as  the  traveller  crosses  the  bridge  orer 
the  Cherwell.  The  buildings,  as  designed  by  the  founder,  compose  two  quadrangtilir 
courts,  one  of  small  and  another  of  large  aimensions.  The  entrance  to  the  first  is 
through  a  modern  Doric  portal  that  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
structure.    In  front  of  the  court  is  the  original  entrance,  now  disused,  to  the  larger 

Jjuadrangle,  under  a  venerable  Gothic  tower,  which  is  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
bunder,  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  in  canopied 
niches  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  other  court  is  nearly  as  the  founder  left  it, 
the  south  cloister  being  the  only  portion  that  has  been  addea  since  his  death.  This 
court  contains  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library,  with  apartments  for  residence.  Rouod 
the  whole  of  this  court  is  arranged  a  series  of  hieroglyphic  figures,  which  hare  octa* 
sioned  a  good  deal  of  speculation  among  the  learned.  Besides  the  rwo  courts  then 
is  a  tower,  and  several  other  ranges  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  colleefe,  which  hare 
been  erected  at  diflerent  periods,  and  were  not  includ^  in  the  founder  s design.  The 
tower,  which  attracts  notice  by  its  beautiful  proportions,  was  finished  in  1498.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  report  which  seems  to  hare 
originated  in  the  fact  that  he  was  bursar  of  the  college  at  the  time :  and  the  cardinal 
is  reported  to  have  aflirmed  that  he  owed  all  his  greatness  to  its  classic  shades. 

Pembroke  college  owes  it  foundation  to  the  joint  munificence  of  Thomas  Teeaiale 
and  Richard  Wightwick ;  for  although  in  the  charter,  dated  in  1624,  James  I.  is 
called  the  founder,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  universitr,  the 
godfather,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  personages  assisted  the  founda- 
tion otherwise  than  by  their  patronage.  The  college  forms  two  small  courts,  cooi- 
prehending  some  portions  of  the  Broadgale  Hall.  The  principal  court,  which  vas 
erected  at  diflerent  periods  during  the  seventeenth  century,  is  uniform  and  simple  ia 
its  architecture.  The  front,  which  was  only  completed  in  1694,  is  an  unadorned 
elevation,  with  a  low  tower  over  the  entrance  in  the  centre. 

New  college  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
lord  high  chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  charac* 
ters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  same  year,  Wykeham  began  his  collegiate 
establishment  at  Winchester,  which  was  intended,  and  still  continues,  to  serre  as  a 
nursery  to  this  at  Oxford.  The  original  foundation  was  so  ample  that,  with  some 
subsequent  additions,  it  has  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  societies  in  Oxford.  It  now 
consists  of  a  warden,  seventy  fellows  and  scholars,  with  priests,  clerks,  and  choristers, 
for  the  service  of  the  chapel.  The  fellows  and  scholars  are  annually  elected  froffl 
the  college  at  Winchester ;  the  founder's  kindred  become  fellows  on  their  first  ao' 
mission,  the  others  are  scholars  on  probation  till  the  expiration  of  two  years.  In  i^ 
original  charter,  this  college  is  called  the  "  College  of  St.  Mary  of  Winchester,*'  btit 
havinff  received  the  name  of  "  New  College"  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  it  has  re* 
tained  that  appellation  to  the  present  time. 

All  SouPs  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1437,  by  Henry  Chicheley,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  prevailed  on  King  Henry  VI.  to  assume  the  title  of  co-founder. 
Wykeham's  college,  of  which  Chicheley  haa  been  a  fellow,  appears  to  hare  been 
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the  model  he  kept  in  yiew  in  this  eetablishmeDt,  which  is  called  in  the  charter — 
•*  The  College  of  the  Souls  of  all  faithful  people  deceased  of  Oxford."  It  was 
originally  intended  for  a  warden,  forty  fellows,  two  chaplains,  and  six  clerks  and 
choristers.  There  are  now  four  bible-clerks ;  but  in  other  respects  the  original  Diun- 
bers  are  preserved.  The  buildings  of  this  college  form  two  large  quadrangles,  one 
of  which  was  erected  by  the  founder,  and  although  now  much  modernized,  atill  re- 
tains many  of  its  original  features.  Two  niches  over  the  principal  entrance  contain 
large  statues  of  Henry  VI.  and  Chicheley.  The  other  quadrangle,  which  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  erection,  exhibits,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  west  en- 
trance, one  of  the  most  attractive  scenes  which  Oxford  can  boast  The  style  is  of 
the  mixed  Gothic.  The  chapel  and  hall  are  on  the  south  side  of  this  court,  and  the 
library  on  the  north.  One  or  the  courts  is  170  feet  in  length  by  72  in  width,  and  the 
other  172  by  155.  The  library,  which  was  becun  in  1716,  and  completed  in  1756, 
possesses  one  of  the  largest  rooms  appropriated  to  the  purpose  in  England,  it  beini^ 
198  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Dr.  Young,  the  aathor  d 
the  *'  Night  Thoughts,**  laid  the  foundation  of  this  structure,  which  owes  its  erec- 
tion to  the  munificence  of  Colonel  Codrinfton,  who  bequeathed  10,000/.  for  the  pur^ 
pose,*be8ides  leaving  to  the  society,  books  then  valued  at  6,000/.,  and  which  are  now 
worth  a  much  larger  sum. 

Without  pausing  to  inquire  into  the  general  mode  of  appropriating  the  iunds  of 
the  religious  houses  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  it  may  be  enough  to  state,  that 
those  wnich  were  applie^  to  the  endowment  of  educational  establishments,  were 
employed  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  original  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical 
foundations,  than  when,  as  was  generally  the  case,  they  were  given  to  enrich  the 
rapacious  followers  of  the  licentious  monarch  that  then  reigned.  A  learned  educa- 
tion at  the  time  to  which  we  are  adverting,  was  usually  possessed  by  the  higher 
order  of  churchmen  only,  and  a  provision  for  that  purpose  was  usually  made  by  the 
monastic  establishments,  so  that  the  new  application  of  the  funds  to  which  we  hare 
alluded,  was  no  more  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  original  wishes  of  the  founders. 

Trinity  college  was  originally  founded  and  endowed  by  Edward  III.,  Richard  IL. 
and  the  priors  and  bishops  of  Durham.  As  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  latter, 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Durham  college,  though  dedicated  from  the  beginning  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and  St  Cuthberi.  Being  classed  with  religions  houses 
at  the  Reformation  it  was  suppressed,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  having  purchased  the 
site  and  buildings,  began  and  endowed  a  new  foundation,  in  1554,  for  a  president, 
twelve  fellows,  and  twelve  scholars.  To  this  four  exhibitions  have  since  been  added, 
one  for  a  superannuated  Winchester  scholar ;  but,  generally,  the  original  foundatioo 
was  so  ample  that  few  benefactors  have  thought  the  college  required  their  assistance. 

St  John's  college  was  founded  in  1555  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  alderman  and  lord 
mayor  of  London,  who  appropriated  part  of  the  wealth  accumulated  by  industry 
and  success  in  mercantile  pursuits  to  the  establishment  of  this  college  for  a  president 
and  fifty  fellows  and  scholars,  two  chaplains,  and  the  members  of  the  choir.  All 
the  fellows,  except  thirteen,  are  elected  from  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  corporation  Sir  Thomas  was  a  member.  The  members  now  on  the 
books  of  this  college  are  218,  of  whom  118  are  members  of  convocation.  The 
buildings  of  this  cmlege  have  been  erected  at  different  periods :  they  are  chiefly 
arranged  in  two  quadrangles,  one  of  which  still  retains  part  of  the  tenements  of  Sl 
Bernard's  college,  the  site  of  which  it  occupies.  In  this  division  are  the  hall  and 
chapel,  with  apartments  for  the  president,  and  the  fellows  and  the  scholars.  The 
principal  entrance  is  under  a  square  tower,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  St  Bernard, 
placea  in  a  richly-canopied  niche.  On  the  east  side  is  a  passage  leading  to  the 
other  quadrangle,  which  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Archbishop  Laud  from 
the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones. 

Wadham  college  is  entered  by  a  handsome  gateway,  with  a  tower  rising  above  it. 
A  hall  and  chapel  are  on  the  eastern  side,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  hall,  is  a  portico,  enriched  by  the  statue  of  King  James  I.  in  his 
robes,  with  the  royal  arms  over  it ;  that  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  in  armor,  holding  in 
his  rip;ht  hand  the  model  of  the  college  ;  and  on  the  left  is  the  figure  of  Dorothy, 
his  wife. 

The  chapel  is  spacious  and  well-proportioned,  with  a  noble  ante-chapei,  at  right 
angles  with  the  cnoir.  The  fine  east  window,  which  is  the  work  of  Bernard  Van 
Linge,  was  presented  to  the  college  by  Sir  John  Strangewaya.    It  preaenta,  in  the 
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upper  compartments,  the  principal  types  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  oar  Si- 
▼lor ;  and  m  the  lower  ones,  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  his  history,  is 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  In  the  five  windows  on  the  north  side  are  rep* 
resentations  of  the  Prophets,  and  in  those  of  the  south,  of  oar  Savior  and  ha 
Apostles. 

Oriel  college  is  comparatively  speaking  a  modem  stropture.  The  quadrangle 
was  finished  in  1640 ;  and  in  1818  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  it  The 
library  was  built  from  a  design  by  Wyatt,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  architecture  in  Oxford,  but  wants  the  advantage  of  situation.  The  froot, 
with  equal  grandeur  and  simplicity,  exhibits  only  the  Ionic  order ;  all  the  part! 
are  great  and  commanding,  tne  ornaments  few,  and  the  whole  harmonious  This 
library  contains  a  good  collection  of  books. 

Con>us  Christi  college  is  situated  opposite  the  south  side  of  Oriel  college.  The 
entrance  is  under  a  square  tower,  in  the  front  of  which  are  three  unoccupi^  niches, 
with  rich  canopies.  In  1706^  the  feUows*  building  was  begun  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  cloisters. 

The  hall,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  was  built  durine  the  life  of 
the  founder,  but  has  since  undergone  many  alterations.  It  is  very  neatly  fitted  up^ 
The  fine  carved  work  is  much  admired.  Its  dimensions  are  fifty  feel  by  twenty-fire. 
In  this  refectory  are  placed  two  portraits,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  both  of  them  ex* 
quisitely  painted  by  Owen ;  the  one,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  loid 
chief  justice  of  England  ;  and  the  other,  uf  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess,  bishop 
of  Salisbury.  Both  these  eminent  men  were  originally  scholars  upon  Sus  foaoda- 
tion ;  and  the  portraits  were  presented  to  the  society  by  each  of  them  respeedveir. 

Brasen  Nose  college  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  standing  on 
the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  Brasen  Nose  hall,  which  had  a  large  brass  koocka 
on  the  gate  in  the  shape  of  a  nose.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  quadrangle  is  a  cast, 
generally  called  "  Cam  and  Abel,"  though  supposed  by  some  to  be  *'  Samson  kill* 
mg  a  PLilistine  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass;'*  and  by  others  considered  as  the 
study  of  some  sculptor,  whose  principal  object  was  the  display  of  muscular  streogth 
and  action.  It  was  given  to  the  college  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  All  Souls,  who  purchased 
it  from  a  statuary  in  London.  This  quadrangle  contains  the  hall  and  aparunents 
for  the  society.  The  lesser  court  on  the  left  contains  the  libranr  and  chapel.  The 
hall  is  a  large  room,  containing  fine  portraits  of  the  founders,  King  Alfred,  &e.  h 
the  fine  bay  window  at  the  upper  end,  on  the  left,  are  portraits  of  the  founders ;  the 
opposite  window  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  decorated  with  rich  painted 
glass,  and  now' forms  an  elegant  ornament  to  this  handsome  room.  Over  the  door 
toward  the  quadrangle  are  two  very  ancient  busts  of  Alfred  and  John  ScotQS 
Erigena  ;  the  former  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  when  the  workmen  were 
digging  the  foundation  of  the  college. 

The  library  was  rebuilt  in  1780,  and  ornamented  with  a  very  elegant  ceiling  by 
Wyatt.  It  is  a  neat  room,  well  stocked  with  books.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  rerr 
fine  bust  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Grenville,  chancellor  or  the  imiversity,  H* 
Nollekens,  presented  to  the  societv  by  his  lordship. 

Exeter  college  is  situated  nearly  opposite  Jesus  college.  It  has  a  large  ceotnl 
gateway,  consisting  of  a  rustic  basement,  from  which  spring  four  pilasters,  support- 
ing a  semicircular  pediment  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  The  interior  is  quadrangular, 
and  the  garden  Js  elegantly  laid  out ;  and,  though  in  the  central  part  of  the  cinr.  is 
open  to  the  east,  where  a  terrace  commands  most  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
tmiversity.  'The  librarv,  which  is  most  amply  stored  with  valuable  bo^s,  «a5 
erected  in  '1778,  after  a  design  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Crowe,  public  orator. 

Jesus  college  is  entered  by  a  handsome  rustic  gateway.  The  first  quadrangle  is 
formed  bv  the  chapel  on  the  north  side,  the  hall  on  the  west,  and  the  apartments  for 
the  members  on  the  south  and  east.  The  second  or  inner  quadrangle  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  was  finished  in  1676  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  The  library  of  this 
college  was  erected  in  1677.  It  contains  many  scarce  and  curious  printed  books  and 
manuscripts ;  among  the  latter  are  those  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ;  also  a  fio^ 
one  of  the  Llyfr  Coch,  or  Red  Book,  written  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centmy- 
This  curious  manuscript  contains  several  very  ancient  histories,  poems,  romances, 
&c.,  all  in  the  Welsh  language. 

Lincoln  college  is  situated  between  All  Saints'  church  and  Exeter  college,  and 
consists  of  two  quadrangles.    The  first,  the  entrance  to  which  ia  beneath  a  tower 
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forms  a  sqaare  of  eighty  feet :  it  contains  the  rector's  lodgings  on  the  south ;  the 
libraiT  and  common  room  on  the  north ;  the  hall  on  the  east ;  and  on  the  west  lodg- 
ings ior  the  members. 

The  chapel,  situated  on  the  south  of  the  inner  court,  erected  at  the  exp«[ise  of  Dr. 
John  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterward  archbishop  of  York,  was  consecrated 
in  163  L  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  of  sixty-two  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-six  in  breadth,  fitted  up  with  a  richly  ornamented  cedar  roof,  and 
wamscot ;  the  screen,  the  pulpit,  and  eight  fine  carved  figures,  are  also  of  cedar,  and 
very  much  admired.  The  windows,  which  are  of  painted  glass,  and  very  remarkable 
for  their  antiquity  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors,  were  procured  from  Italy,  bf 
Archbishop  Williams,  in  1629. 

Baliol  college  is  entered  by  a  fine  Gothic  gateway,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
Baliol  family.  The  chapel  ot  this  college  was  completed  in  1 529.  The  east  window, 
which  represents  iu  brilliant  colors  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  was  the 
gift  of  Dr.  Smbbs.  On  a  window,  on  the  north  side,  are  represented  Philip  and  the 
Eunuch,  executed  by  Van  Linge,  in  the  year  1637. 

The  library  was  finished  in  1477,  and  refitted  some  years  since  in  a  very  neat  and 
convenient  manner,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  It  contains  a  valuable  collectioo 
of  manuscripts,  some  of  them  beautifully  illuminated ;  many  early  printed  and  rare 
English  Bibles  ;  a  good  collection  of  books  on  general  literature,  and  several  very 
curious  tracts,  arranged  and  bound  up  in  volumes.  The  windows  of  the  library  are 
decorated  with  the  arms,  &c.,  of  the  benefactors,  which  are  fully  described  by  \v  ood, 
in  his  history  of  Oxford. 

The  hall  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle.    Its  interior  is  in  the  modem  style. 

Part  of  the  ancient  city  wall  was  opposite  this  college,  the  remains  of  which,  ia 
good  preservation,  are  still  visible.  Between  this  wall  and  the  college  ran  so  clear 
a  stream,  that  it  gave  the  name  of  Canditch  (Candida  fossa),  to  the  street  leading  bj 
it,  and  by  that  name  the  spot  was  known  in  the  time  of  Anthony  W  ood.  The  cele* 
brated  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  confined  in  Bocardo  prison, 
where  North  Gate  stood,  which  gate  was  the  strongest  in  the  city.  Bocardo  was  netr 
the  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  the  end  of  the  Corn  Market,  ana  the  prison  is  still  re» 
membered  by  some  aged  inhabitants  of  Oxford.  The  prisoners  remained  there 
together  but  a  short  time,  for  Ridley  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Alderman  Irjrsh,  and 
Latimer  to  that  of  one  of  the  bailifis  of  the  city ;  Cranmer  remained  in  Bocardo.  Da 
the  16th  of  October,  1555,  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  brought  to  the  place  called 
Canditch,  and  were  there  burnt.  They  suffered  death  with  courage  for  the  leligioo 
they  professed,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  university  and  cilf, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  spectators.  Cranmer,  being  in  Bocardo,  ascended  to  the  top 
thereof  to  see  the  spectacle,  and  kneeling  down  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  them. 
On  the  21st  of  March  following,  Cranmer  was  brought  to  the  same  place  and  there 
also  bumt 

Radclifie  library  (page  289),  is  a  very  handsome  modem  structure,  and  possesses  one 
of  the  most  complete  collections  of  works  on  natural  philosophy  extant.  The  funds  for 
building  it  were  bequeathed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe ;  and  the  foundation  was 
laid  in  1737.  Its  dome  aflfords  a  wide  and  magnificent  view  of  Oxford  with  its  spires 
and  towers,  and  the  adjacent  scenery.  The  architect  was  Gibbs,  who  built  St  Mar- 
tin's church,  London. 

Opposite  the  north  ^te  of  the  library,  with  Radclifife-square  between,  is  the  square 
of  the  schools ;  containmg  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  (or  university)  library,  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  on  the  remains  of  the  library  of  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloncester, 
the  picture  gallery,  with  the  Arundel  marbles  and  Pomfret  statues.  The  picture 
gallery  has  some  few  good  historic  and  landscape  pieces,  .with  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  interesting  portraits  and  busts.  There  are  also  models  of  some  of  the  most 
precious  remains  or  antiquity :  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome ;  the  Parthenon ;  the 
temple  of  Vesta  atTivoli;  the  Maison  Carrie  at  Nismes;  the  Choragic  monument 
of  Lysicrates,  commonly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  at  Athens ;  ^e  temple 
of  "  Fortuna  Virilis"  at  Rome ;  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  the  temples  of  Erectheos, 
Pandrosus,  and  Minerva  Polias,  on  the  Acropolis ;  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  and 
the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Paestum. 

The  Arundel  marbles,  collected  in  Asia,  and  presented  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in 
1 677,  are  curious  as  illustrations  of  history  rather  than  as  works  of  art  The  Pomfret 
statues  were  presented  by  the  countess  of  Pomfret  in  1755. 
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The  Clarendon  printing-office  was  ereeted  early  in  the  eic^hteenth  ce&tniT,  and  the 

expense  was  defrayed  by  the  profits  derived  from  the  earl  of  Clarendon's '*  History  of 
the  Rebellion."  The  architect  Vanbrugh  has  executed  a  dorable  but  heary  structnre, 
really  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  designed.  It  is  two  stories 
high,  and  furnished  witn  a  handsome  Doric  portico  ornamented  with  sculpture.  The 
university  has  now,  however,  another  printing-office  of  considerable  extent,  which  is 
shown  in  our  engraving  on  page  291,  tnat  has  produced  some  very  valuable  wcM-ks. 

The  town  hall  (p.  293),  a  ver^  handsome  edifice,  was  erected  in  1754,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  county  and  the  city,  and  has  since  undergone  considerable  improve* 
ment.  In  1814  it  was  visited  by  George  IV.  (then  prince  regent),  the  late  emperor 
of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  late  duke  of  York,  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
prince  of  Mecklenburgh,  Prince  Metiemich,  Prince  Blucher,  and  other  royal  and 
noble  personages,  to  whom  was  presented  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  city.  Up- 
ward of  700  persons  were  present  at  this  splendid  scene.  Adjoining  to  the  town- 
hall  is  the  council  chamber,  in  which  are  portraits  of  Queen  ^n  ;  John,  first  duke 
of  Marlborough ;  George,  third  duke  of  Marl  borough ;  Sir  Thomas  White ;  Dr.  Wall ; 
Alderman  Nixon,  and  Joan  his  wife ;  Zachary  Bogan  ;  Alderman  Wise ;  Mr.  Rowney, 
and  other  benefactors  to  the  city. 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Oxford.  It  was  designed  and 
completed  in  five  years,  by  one  of  the  professors,  the  great  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who,  from  being  the  most  profound  mathematician  of  his  age,  became  its  first  archi- 
tect. The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1664,  and  the  whole  expense  of  building  and  fitting 
it  up  was  defrayed  by  Archbishop  Sheldon,  amounting  to  nearly  XI 5,000.  He  added 
£2,000  to  be  laid  out  in  estates  tor  its  support  and  repair ;  and  some  years  since,  the 
late  Dr.  Willis,  warden  of  Wadham  college,  left  £1,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
ground  plan  of  this  theatre  is  taken  from  that  of  Marcellus,  and  by  a  judicious  geomet- 
rical arranf;ement,  it  is  made  to  receive  with  convenience  upward  of  3,000.  persons, 
though  its  interior  is  only  eip^hty  feet  by  seventy. 

Su  Mary's  church,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  ones  in  Oxford,  is  a  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  completed  at  a  considerable  expense  in  1498.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
church  is  the  monumental  chapel  of  Adam  de  Brome,  the  founder  of  Oriel  coUe^, 
the  provost  and  fellows  of  which  society  are  the  patrons  of  the  vicarage.  The  arcii 
between  the  area  and  the  chancel  supports  an  organ  by  Smith. 

St.  Martin's,  or  Carfax  church  (p.  281),  has  been  more  recently  erected.  It  was 
built  by  general  subscription  and  parochial  rates ;  the  university  as  a  body,  and  most 
of  the  colleges,  contributed  liberally. 

There  are  four  lecturers,  chosen  by  the  four  aldermen,  the  eight  assistants,  and 
the  recorder,  who  are  called  the  Thirteen,  and  the  electors  have,  at  all  vacancies, an 
opportimity  of  selecting  the  best  preachers  in  the  university.  St.  Martin's  is  a  rectory 
of  very  small  value,  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid  October  23, 1820,  and  it  was  opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday,  June  16, 18^ 
The  former  church  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  no  record  of  the  time  of  its 
erection  now  remains.  It  is  conjectured,  that  at  an  early  period  it  was  much  larger; 
the  tower,  it  is  certain,  was  once  considerably  higher ;  but  by  command  of  Edward 
III.  it  was  taken  down,  as  it  now  appears,  because,  **  upon  complaint  of  the  scholars, 
the  townsmen  could,  in  time  of  combat  with  ibem,  retire  to  tlie  tower  as  to  iheir 
castle,  aild  thence  gall  and  annoy  them  with  arrows  and  stones."  The  tower  con- 
tains six  bells. 

Oxford  has  no  staple  manufacture  or  branch  of  trade,  still  deriving,  as  formerly, 
its  principal  importance  and  support  from  the  university.  The  canal,  however,  which 
was  completed  a  few  years  back,  has  opened  new  sources  of  commerce^  of  which 
the  citizens  will  no  doubt  take  advantage.  The  city  of  Oxford  returns  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  the  university  two.  The  internal  government  of  the  city  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  high-steward,  recorder,  aldermen,  assistants,  town*cIerk,  chamberlaio, 
and  common  council.  The  mayor  acts  at  the  coronation  of  the  kin^s  and  queens  of 
Enffland,  and  receives  a  gilt  bowl  and  cover  as  his  fee.  The  magistracy  is  subject 
to  me  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  in  all  a  flairs  of  moment ;  and 
the  magistrates  and  sherifis  take  every  year  an  oath  to  maintain  inviolate  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  university.  Oxford  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  tlie  univer- 
sitV}  of  18,800  persons,  and  it  is  fifty-eight  miles  west  by  north  of  London.  Longi- 
tuae  one  degree  sixteen  minutes  west ;  latitude  fifty-one  degrees  forty-five  minutes 
north. 
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Cambridge  is  the  chief  town  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  situated  on  the  Cam,  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  London.  It  is  also  an  elegant  city,  though  less  so 
than  Oxford.  The  university  has  no  certain  date  before  12^ :  it  comprehends  sev- 
enteen  colleges,  which,  in  most  respects,  are  similar  to  those  of  Oxford.  King's  Col- 
lege chapel,  built  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  VI.,  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  structure 
in  either  of  the  two  university  towns. 

The  several  colleges  of  which  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  composed  owe,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  their  present  wealth  and  importance  as  much,  or 
more  so,  to  the  favors  and  benefactions  of  a  succession  of  patrons  and  friends  as  to 
the  endowments  of  the  original  founders.  To  give,  therefore,  in  our  limited  space,  a 
separate  history  of  each  colles^e  would  be  useless ;  for  it  must  either  be,  necessarily, 
a  partial  account,  or  else  exhibit  a  catalogue  of  names  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader,  with  details  of  endowments  each  very  similar  to  the  other.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  general  view. 

The  Cam  forms  nearly  a  semicircle  round  the  town  and  university.  There  are 
two  principal  streets  in  the  town — Trumpington  street,  into  which  the  road  from 
London  runs,  and  Regent  street,  leading  from  the  Colchester  road.  These  two 
streets,  under  other  names,  meet  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  Between  Trump- 
ington street  and  the  Cam  is  St  Peter's  college,  the  oldest  college  in  the  university, 
and  the  first  in  order  in  entering  the  town  from  the  London  road ;  a  little  further  on, 
nearly  opposite  to  St.  Peter's,  is  Pembroke  college ;  then,  on  the  same  side  with  St. 
Peter's,  fiiiing  up  the  space  between  the  street  and  the  Cam,  are  Catharine  hall. 
Queen's  college.  King's  college,  Clare  hall.  Trinity  hall,  Caius  college.  Trinity  col- 
lie, and  St.  John's  college,  with  the  senate-house,  and  public  schools  and  library 
ofthe  university.  On  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  Pembroke  college  are  Corpus 
Chnsti,  or  Bene't  college,  and  Great  St.  Mary's,  the  university  church.  The  remain- 
ing six  colleges  stand,  each  detached,  in  difierent  parts  of  thejown  :  Magdalene  col- 
lege on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cam ;  Sidney  college,  Jesus  college,  Christ  college, 
Emmanuel  college,  and  the  new  foundation  of  Downing  college,  on  the  south  and 
southeast  sides  oi  the  town. 

Since  1820,  a  spirit  of  general  improvement  has  pervaded  the  university,  as  a  cor- 
poration, and  the  govern mg  bodies  of  the  colleges ;  the  result  has  been  a  series  of 
extensive  alterations,  and  a  number  of  additions,  in  the  university  and  college  build- 
ings. The  increasing  number  of  students  annually  resorting  to  Cambridge  had  ren- 
dered the  existing  accommodation  deficient ;  and  the  increasing  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  university  and  of  the  colleges,  and  consequent  augmentation  of  the  funds, 
ha?e  not  only,  in  many  instances,  enabled  the  accommodation  to  be  extended,  but 
have  led  to  some  fine  architectmal  improvements.  Of  buildings  erected  since  1820 
by  the  universitjr,  the  chief  are — the  observatory,  begun  in  1822  and  finished  in  three 
years,  but  to  which  additions  are  now  makin? ;  and  the  Pitt  Press,  a  splendid  build- 
^g[*  Appropriated  to  the  printing  business  of  the  universitv,  which  was  opened  on  the 
30th  or  April,  1831.  The  imiversitv  has  also  purchasea  an  old  court  from  King's 
college,  at  the  back  of  the  public  schools  and  horary,  for  th^  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  addi- 
tional lecture-rooms,  greater  accommodation  to  the  library,  and  new  offices  for  the 
despatch  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  university.  This  court  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  designs  for  the  new  buildings  voted  for.  The  beautiful  old  gateway 
which  belonged  to  the  court  has  been  purchased  by  Trinity  college,  to  be  set  up  as 
^  entrance  to  one  of  its  quadrangles. 

Of  college  improvements,  independently  of  extensive  r&*edifications,  the  chief  are — 
the  new  quadrangle  of  Trinitv  college,  called  King's  court,  in  honor  of  Georpre  IV., 
who  contributed  one  thousand  pounds  toward  the  expense  of  erecting  it,  ofwhich 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1823 ;  the  great  quadrangle  of  King's  college,  com- 
tnenced  in  1824 ;  the  new  college  of  St  John's  (erected  smce  1824),  connected  with 
pjf  old  by  a  covered  bridge,  like  a  cloister ;  and  the  new  front  and  court  of  Corpus 
Christ!  college.  Additions  have  been  also  made  to  Christ's,  Emmanuel,  Jesus,  Sid- 
ney, Magdalene,  and  St  Peter's  coUejges;  and  important  alterations  are  in  contem- 
plation for  Pembroke  college,  for  which  a  buildinfl^  fund  is  accumulating. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  those  colleges  whicn  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  are 
tonned  into  walks,  several  of  which  are  very  pleasant,  and  a  few  afibrd  picturesque 
^ews.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Bcntley,  master  of  Trinity  college,  was  among 
^e  first  who  led  the  way  to  those  improvements  of  the  grounds,  which  have  con- 
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verted  a  quantitr  of  fenny  land  into  ornamental  and  useful  pleasure  grounds.  <*  He 
laid  oat,"  says  Bishop  Monk,  **  those  beautiful  walks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Cam,  which  are  so  great  an  ornament  and  convenience  to  Tnnity  college  and  fto  the 
university.  This  ground,  previously  called  the  Back  Green,  had  been  purchased 
above  A  century  before  by  tne  exchange  of  more  than  thirty  acres  of  land  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Cambridge ;  it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  ien  in  its  original  state  of  a 
fen.  In  the  years  1717  and  1718  the  present  walks  were  formed,  and  the  beautiful 
avenues  of  limetrees,  the  very  perfection  of  academic  groves,  were  planted.**  Dyer, 
writing  upward  of  thirty  years  ago,  thus  describes  the  grounds  of  the  colleges  which 
skirt  the  Cam : — 

**  These  grounds,  tnen,  as  they  are  now  disposed,  consist  of  several  walks,  with 
plantations  of  majestic  elms,  except  one  of  a  grand  row  of  chestnuts,  and  two  or  three 
of  limes.  The  walks  are  in  general  straight,  and  Cam  moves  near  them ;  not  crowned 
about  here  with  much  of  his  sedge,  nor  yet  with  cheerful  underwood,  but  with  slow, 
sullen  course.  Milton,  therefore,  was  always  for  abusing  him,  whether  writing  in 
Latin  or  English.  The  narrow  bed  of  the  river  does  not  admit  of  larffe,  magnificent 
bridges ;  but  one  by  the  late  Mr.  Essex,  an  ingenious  architect,  formerly  of  this  town, 
is  of  great  elegance  and  universally  admired. 

"  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  public  walks  of  our  sister  university  have  some 
superior  charms  over  those  we  are  now  describing  :  the  walks  are  generally  more 
winding,  without  so  many  formal  straight  lines  and  acute  ans^les ;  the  trees  have 
neater  variety  of  foliage  (and  consequently  you  have  bolder  lights  and  shades),  and 
there  is  more  of  imderwobd  and  shrubbery  amid  their  fine  oaks,  beech,  birch,  and 
elms.**  «  But  still  our  walks  have  their  peculiar  beauties,  adapted  to  the  place,  and 
the  walk  planted  with  limes  from  Clare  hall  forms  a  vista,  lengthened,  and  of  ad- 
mirable effect.  You  might  say,  perhaps,  that  Oxford  has  not  anything  of  the  kind 
equal  to  this.  Taking  into  consideration  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  several 
buildings  to  be  seen  from  Clare  hall,  or  King's  college,  Oxford  must  yield  to  Cam- 
bridge :  nor  must  vou  say  this  is  not  Grrasmere,  nor  Keswick ;  there  is  no  scene 
of  the  kind  throughout  all  England  that  can  be  conopared  with  these.  The  aspect, 
too,  is  the  best  that  could  be,  both  for  the  walks  and  enect  on  the  adjoining  buildings.'* 

Peter's  house,  or  St.  Peter's  college,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  oldest  of  the  Cam- 
bridge colleges.  It  was  founded  by  Hugh  Balsham,  or  Bedesdale,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Balsham  was  made 
bishop  of  Ely  in  the  year  1257,  and  this  year  is  commonly  assigned  as  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  college.  But  Balsham,  at  first,  only  bought  two  hostles,  or  hospitia, 
which  he  formed  into  one  house,  in  which  students  lived  rent-free,  but  at  their  own 
expense.  The  house,  or  hospitium,  did  not  become  a  college  for  many  years  after- 
ward—somewhere between  the  years  1274  and  1284,  for  the  precise  date  is  not  ascer- 
tained. The  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a  hospitium  and  a  college  is,  that  the 
pDe  was  a  kind  of  monkish  or  ecclesiastical  house,  which  might  rise  or  fall  like  an 
inu,  according  to  its  celebrity ;  the  other,  being  founded  by  a  royal  license  or  charter, 
^d  eudowed  with  property,  became  a  le^lized  and  perpetuated  institution.  Thus 
Peter's  house  was  at  first  merely  an  hospitium,  in  which,  says  Fuller,  "  the  students 
that  liyed  therein  (grinded  formerly  by  the  townsmen  with  unconscionable  rents  for 
the  place  of  their  abode)  thankfully  accounted  themselves  well  endowed  with  good 
chambers  and  studies  freely  bestowed  upon  them."  Afterward  Balsham  bestowed 
ferenues  on  the  house  for  the  support  of  a  master  or  head,  fourteen  fellows,  two  bible 
clerks,  and  eight  poor  scholars ;  and  having  obtained  a  royal  letter,  license,  or  char- 
ter, became  thus  the  founder  of  the  firat  college  in  Cambridge  university.  In  the 
lourteenth  year  of  Edward  IT.  (1320  or  1321^,  there  is  a  royal  license  for  appropri- 
tK^f  ^^^^dvowsons  of  certain  churches,  to  tne  value  of  forty  pounds  per  annum,  to 
tae  foanding  of  houses  for  the  use  of  scholars,  notwithstanding  a  statute.    Clare  hall. 


?  ™er'a  house,  rent  free,  but  at  their  own  expense.  Being  burned  down,  it  was  re- 
^t,  endowed,  and  received  a  royal  charter,  through  the  means  of  Lady  de  Clare, 
P^nddaughter  of  Edward  I.,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  Pembroke  hall  was  also 
h  K  ^y  a  lady,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.  Her 
^band  had  been  accidentally  slain  at  a  tournament  held  in  honor  of  their  wedding, 
wjuch  affected  the  lady  so  much  as  to  lead  her  into  retirement,  and  to  spend  her  in- 
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come  upon  charitr,  of  which  the  founding  of  Pembroke  college  is  on  inBtaoce.  King^ 
hall  and  St.  MicbierB  hall  were  founded  in  1333  and  1324,  but  tbey  were  mrwj^ti 
in  ihe  great  foundation  of  Trinity  college.  Merlon  hall  had  the  same  end.  We  tutd 
menlioQ  of  a  hall  of  the  Anoiincialioa  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  no  doabi 
there  were  eren  al  a  late  oeriod  many  others,  which  have  ceased  to  exist. 

GoQ*ille  and  Caim  college  was  founded  by  Bichard  Gonville,  but  it  may  be  nid 
to  have  been  re-foiuded  by  Dr.  Csiut.  He  was  physician  to  Queen  Mary,  afier- 
wards  tnaster  of  his  own  college,  and  zealously  attached  to  iu  interests,  and  to  ihoec 
of  the  uoiTersiiy  at  large.  This  worthy  though  eccentric  man  boill  three  ^[es  Id 
the  three  courts  of  his  college,  on  the  6rBt  of  which  is  inscribed  "  Humilitatis,"  the 
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gate  of  humility ;  on  the  second,  "  Virtutis,*'  the  gate  of  rirtue ;  and  on  the  third, 
**  HonoriB,"  the  ^te  of  honor  (see  engraving).  Trinity  Hail  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  founding  of  Corpus  Christi  or  Benedict  college  differs  somewhat  from  all  the 
others.  All  the  other  colleges  were  founded  by  individuals  who  either  had  a  real 
lore  for  literature,  and  were  desirous  of  promoting  its  interests,  or  fell  in  with  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  which  pointed  to  the  rich  and  noble  as  the  supporters  of  re- 
ligion and  science.  But  Corpus  Christi  college  was  founded  by  two  societies,  who 
had  in  view  a  particular  object  These  two  societies  were  the  gilds  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Corpus  ChristL  Gilds  or  guilds  in  early  times  were  not  merely  associa- 
tioos  of  individuals  practising  certain  trades  or  '*  mysteries,"  but  there  were  also 
many  gilds  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  The  two  gilds  which  founded 
this  college  were  associations  which  combined  something  of  the  character  of  a 
friendly  society  with  that  of  an  association  for  devotional  exercises.  Both  sexes 
were  admissible;  the  funds  were  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  distressed  and  sick 
members  ;  on  the  death  of  a  member  the  society,  in  CMturae,  attended  the  body  to 
the  grave ;  and  sums  of  money  were  laid  out  in  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
The  society  of  Corpus  Christi  being  rich  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  proposed  to 
found  a  college  in  which  young  persons  might  be  trained  up  m  academical  learning, 
and  fitted  for  making  supplications  and  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  fraternity.  A 
union  was  proposed  in  the  work  by  the  society  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  a  license, 
or  royal  charter,  having  been  procured,  the  college  of  Corpus  Christi,  commonly  but 
wrongly  called  Bene't  college  (from  Benedict  parish,  in  which  the  gild  of  Corpus 
Christi  had  its  hall),  was  founded.  The  societies  have  vanished,  but  their  work 
remains. 

The  college  which  was  next  founded  far  surpassed  any  of  the  previous  foundations. 
This  was  King's  college,  founded  bv  Henry  VI.  He  originally  instituted  a  small 
seminarv  for  a  rector  and  twelve  fellows,  in  the  year  1441 ;  but  in  1443  he  entirely 
changea  his  plan,  and  endowed  the  college  for  a  provost,  seventy  fellows  and  scholars 
(to  be  supplied  in  regular  succession  from  Eton,  founded  and  endowed  about  the  same 
time),  tliree  chaplains,  six  clerks,  sixteen  choristers,  and  a  music  master  (who  now 
possesses  also  the  office  of  organist),  sixteen  officers  of  the  foundation,  twelve  ser- 
Titers  for  the  senior  fellows,  and  six  poor  scholars.  King^s  college  has  some  peculiar 
privileges.  The  head  of  the  college,  called  the  provost,  has  absolute  authority 
within  the  precincts ;  and  by  special  composition  between  the  society  and  the  uni* 
Tersity,  its  under-graduates  (under  certain  restrictions)  are  exempt  from  the  power 
of  ihe  proctors  and  other  university  officers,  within  the  limits  of  the  college ;  neither 
by  usage  do  they  keep  any  public  exercises  in  the  schools,  or  are  any  way  examined 
for  their  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

The  **  glorious  chapel'*  of  King's  college  has  been  verv  frequently  described.  Its 
erection,  owing  to  a  number  of  opposing  obstacles  which  interrupted  and  retarded 
the  work,  was  spread  over  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1446,  by  Henry  VI.  in  person,  who  however  did  not  contemplate 
the  erection  of  a  structure  so  exquisitely  elaborated.  The  stone-work  was  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  the  glass-work  was  not  put  up  till  the  beginning  of  the 
following  reign  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  casing  of  the  chapel  was  not  fini^ed  till 
1532.  The  following  general  survey  of  the  chapel  is  from  Dyer's  "  History  of  the 
University  " : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  approach  this  building  without  reverence.  The 
architectural  skill  of  the  fifteenth  ana  sixteenth  centuries  is  here  displayed  in  its 
utmost  perfection.  It  appears,  from  the  will  of  the  founder,  Henry  VI.,  that  it  is  not 
built  exactly  according  to  his  original  plan,  but  the  work  was  continued,  though  too 
parsimoniously,  by  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III. ;  the  ch*apel,  its  roof,  exterior 
decorations,  turrets,  and  pinnacles,  together  with  its  interior  oratories,  and  the 
Rlazinfj  of  the  windows,  were  completed  by  Henry  VI. ;  but  the  finishing  hand  was 
given  to  it  by  Henry  VIII.  As  it  now  appears,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  say, 
";at,  as  an  architectural  work,  it  is  the  pride  of  Cambridge,  and  surpasses  in  mag« 
niticence  any  edifice  at  Oxford  ;  it  is  allowed  to  be  superior  to  every  Gothic  building 
|n  Europe.  Without,  the  prodigious  stones  of  which  it  consists — the  vast  buttresses 
by  which  it  is  supported — the  loftiness  and  extent  of  the  building — the  fine  pro- 
portions of  the  tower  and  pinnacles; — and,  within,  the  grand  extended  view — the 
admirable  arched  roof,  without  the  support  of  any  pillars,  displaying  all  the  rich- 
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ness  of  its  fine  &n«work — ^and  the  matchless  paintinffs  on  its  windows — all  com- 
bine to  impress  the  beholder  with  emotions  which  can  oe  better  felt  than  described/' 

In  Dallaway's  ''Observations  on  Enp^lish  Architectwe,"  are  the  following  re- 
niarks  on  King's  college  chapel,  which,  m  addition  to  an  interesting  description  of 
the  building,  give  a  brief  condensed  sketch  of  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  England,  from  its  first  rade  efibrts  to  the  triumph  of  the  art  in  the  con- 
sU'uction  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us : — 

^  The  great  cause  of  our  admiration,  upon  the  first  entrance  into  this  chapel,  is 
the  unity  of  design ;  from  which  it  appears  to  be  smaller  than  in  reality,  or  than  on 
frequent  examination  it  would  do ; — a  circumstance  invariably  happening  to  those 
who  visit  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  The  grand  whole  mstantly  fills  the 
eye,  without  any  abatement  or  interruption.  When  we  find  leisure  for  tne  detail, 
we  may  admire  the  infinite  parts  which  compose  the  roof,  and  the  exquisite  finishing 
of  the  arms  and  cognizances  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and  regret  Uiat,  being  so 
large,  they  should  be  stuck  against  the  finely-wrought  pilasters,  like  monumental 
tablets  in  a  parish-church.  The  stained  fflass  heightens  the  efiect  of  the  stone- 
work, and  gives  it  a  tint  which  can  never  oe  produced  by  any  wash  of  lime,  with 
whatever  substance  it  may  be  combined,  when  the  light  passes  through  diminutive 
squares  of  raw  white  glass.  As  so  much  is  added  to  architectural  excellence,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be,  by  a  sober  and  uniform  tone  of  color — somewhat,  if  the  ex- 
pression be  allowable,  between  glare  and  sombre — the  modem  improvers  of  our 
eathedrals  have  shown  judgment  in  abandoning  the  plain  white  or  yellow  which 
pervade  the  cathedrals  of  Ely  and  Wells.  King  Keury  VI.,  as  it  is  evident  from 
the  injunction  he  makes,  in  the  instance  of  botn  his  colleges,  against  superfluous 
masonry,  never  intended  a  roof  so  splendidly  elaborate  as  that  designed  and  per- 
fected under  the  auspices  of  his  successors.  His  objection  was  not  to  the  difficulty 
or  impracticability  of  the  work,  for  several  of  great  extent  had  been  erected  prior 
to  and  during  his  reign,  but  to  the  enormous  expense  it  would  require. 

After  this  lengthened  notice  we  can  but  briefly  allude  to  the  painted  windows,  in 
themselves,  apart  from  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed,  extraordinary  works 
of  art.  These  windows  are  each  nearlv  fiflv  feet  high,  and  are  filled  with  de- 
lineations of  the  principal  events  recorded  in  tne  Bible. 

Between  the  rounding  of  King's  college  and  Trinity  college — both  royal  foun- 
dations, the  first  the  greatest  college  of  its  time,  the  second  the  largest  and  leading 
college  of  Cambridge — there  were  five  colleges  founded.  These  were  Queen's 
college,  Catharine  hall,  Jesus  college,  Christ  college,  St.  John's  college,  and  Magda- 
lene college.  '*  I  confess,"  says  Fuller,  *^  building  of  colleges  goeth  not  by  planets, 
but  by  Providence ;  yet  it  is  observable  that  *  *  *  when  one  once  brake  the 
ice,  many  follow  in  the  same  beaten  track  of  chari^."  We  may  therefore  pass 
over  the  history  of  each  separate  foundation,  the  details  being  very  similar,  observ- 
^Sf  by  the  way,  that  St.  John's  college,  the  second  college  of  Cambridge,  ranking 
next  to  Trinity  college  in  extent,  was  founded  by  Lad^  Margaret,  countess  of  Rich- 
mond, mother  of  Henry  YIL,  who  also  founded  Christ  college,  and  to  whom  the 
tmiversity  is  indebted  for  the  first  {professorship  which  appears  on  its  records.  The 
history  of  Trinity  college  is  thus  given  by  the  present  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  his 
"LifeofBentley":— 

"  It  was  founded  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  one  month  before  his  death, 
and  endowed  with  revenues  taken  from  the  dissolved  monasteries.  Its  earlier  years 
were  somewhat  clouded  by  the  struggles  between  the  Romish  and  Reformed 
churches ;  but  upon  Uie  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  foundation  was  completed,  and 
placed  upon  its  present  liberal  footing,  giving  ample  encouragement  to  the  pursuit 
Doth  of  ornamental  and  useful  knowledcre,  and  opening  the  emoluments  of  tne  col- 
lege, as  rewards  to  the  merit  of  the  students,  in  tne  most  unrestricted  manner.  Ac- 
cordinffly,  we  find  that  Trinity  college  rose  at  once  from  the  infancy  to  the  maturity 
of  its  &me :  and  from  that  epoch  to  the  civil  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a 
period  of  little  more  than  eighty  years,  it  flourished  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  academical  institutions.  The  illustrious  names  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke  stand  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  its  members  distinguished  in  the  theatre 
of  public  life.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  a  period  when  extra- 
ordmary  attention  was  shown  to  merit  in  ecclesiastical  appointments,  a  greater  numr 
ber  of  bishops  proceeded  from  this  than  from  any  other  society ;  and  it  was  observed, 
about  the  b^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  Trinity  college  might  claim  at 
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the  same  time  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  no  less  than  aevea 
other  priocipnl  prelates  on  the  English  bench,  oo  creaily  did  theological  learning 
flourish  here,  that  when  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible  was  executed  by  order 
of  James  I.,  no  less  than  six  of  the  translators  were  found  amonff  the  resident  fel- 
lows of  the  college.  In  elegant  literature  it  claimed  an  equal  celebrity,  hariog,  in 
addition  to  many  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  produced  those  two  constellations  of  wit 
and  learning,  Jonn  Donne  and  Abraham  Cowley  ;  while  it  boasts,  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, the  still  more  illustrious  name  of  Dryden.  So  high  was  its  reputatioa 
during  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  fellows  of  the  society  were  chosen 
to  fill  the  headships  of  other  colleges  in  the  university. 

*'  The  civil  troubles  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritans  brought  ruin  and  confusion 
upon  this  as  well  as  other  societies;  all  the  royalist  fellows  were  expelled,  along 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Conder,  the  master,  one  of  the  most  exemplary  characters  that 
ever  presided  over  a  college.  The  Restoration  did  not  bring  back  the  prosperity  or 
the  spirit  that  had  been  banished  by  the  evil  times;  nor  could  the  society  recover 
the  paramount  station  which  it  had  so  long  maintained.  There  were  indeed  some 
circumstances  peculiarly  auspicious  to  Trinity  college.  Dr.  John  Pearson  and  Dr. 
Isaac  Barrow,  two  of  the  brightest  characters  which  grace  the  period  of  Charles  II., 
were  successively  masters.  In  the  meantime,  the  fabric  nearly  attained  to  the  state 
in  which  it  continued  till  the  year  1824 ;  the  beautiful  quadrangle,  half  of  which 
had  been  built  in  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Thomas  Neville,  the  dean  of  Peterborough, 
and  in  a  great  degree  at  his  own  cost,  was  now  completed  by  the  munificence  of 
two  restored  fellows.  Dr.  Thomas  Sclater,  and  Dr.  Humphrey  Babington  ;  and  the 
noble  library,  an  edifice  unrivalled  for  magnificence  and  convenience,  was  erected 
by  a  subscription  of  the  members,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Barrow.  Above  all, 
the  presence  and  example  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  been  expected  to  sosuiin 
the  spirit  of  a  college,  the  scene  of  all  his  great  discoveries,  ol  which  he  ci^n- 
tinned  many  years  a  resident  fellow.  In  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  bouse  i^-as 
observed  to  decline  in  numbers  and  celebrity  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century." 

We  can  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  Bentley's  connexion  with  Trinity  col- 
lege, nor  the  extraordinary  contests  which  he  maintained  with  the  university  and 
with  individuals.  He  was  appointed  master  in  1700,  and  died  in  1742,  at  the  age  of 
eiehtv.  Very  nearly  one  half  of  his  long  term  of  mastership  was  spent  in  struggles 
whicn  afiected  his  official  existence,  but  which  arose,  not  out  of  conflicting  prin- 
ciples, but  tempers. 

Emmanuel  college  and  Sidney  college  were  founded  in  the  years  1584  and  15$)8, 
which  completed  the  number  of  colleges,  sixteen  in  all,  until  1800,  when  tbe 
seventeenth,  Downing  college,  received  its  charter.  This  latter  college  was  founded 
according  to  the  will  of  Sir  George  Downing,  who  died  in  1749 ;  but  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  estates  and  the  granting  of  the  charter  were  delayed  by  litigation.  Nearly 
two  sides  of  a  quadrangle  of  the  buildings  of  Downing  college  have  been  erectpd  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds,  it  is  uncertain  when  the  college  will  be  completed. 

The  first  college  was  founded  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  five  during 
the  fourteenth  ;  four  in  the  fifteenth ;  six  in  the  sixteenth ;  and,  after  an  interraj  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  last  college  was  founded  in  the  last  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  finest  view  of  a  portion  of  the  college  and  university  buildings  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  Trumpington  street,  where,  on  one  side,  is  Great  St.  Mary^d  on  the  other 
the  senate-house,  public  library,  and  King's  College  chapel.  The  senate-house, 
a  fine  strucmre,  is  almost  thrown  into  the  shade  by  its  vicinity  to  the  chapel.  It  is 
built  of  Portland  stone ;  its  style  of  architecture  is  tne  Corinthian ;  the  interior  is  one 
hundred  and  one  feet  long,  forty-two  broad,  and  thirty-two  high.  The  public  business 
of  the  university,  such  as  examinations,  passing  of  graces,  and  admission  to  decrees, 
is  carried  on  here,  and  strangers  wishing  to  observe  the  ceremonies  are  admittea  into 
the  galleries  which  are  calculated  to  contain  one  thousand  individuals.  Great  St 
Mary's  is  the  University  church,  in  which,  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  senncos  are 
preached  by  graduates  appointed  in  their  turn  by  the  vice-chancellor. 

The  most  munificent  of  modem  bequests  to  tbe  university  are  those  of  Sir  George 
Downing  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  The  first,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  foundation 
of  a  college,  named  aAer  the  donor;  the  second  is  that  of  the  Fitzwilliam  mtiseum. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  died  in  1816,  and  by  his  will  gave  his  coUectioii  of  coriontiet, 
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pkintiDgB,  &c,  to  the  UaiTersiiy  of  Cambridge,  togclbcr  with  chic  hundred  thoDHiTid 
pounds,  South  Sea  annoilica.  the  interest  of  which  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection 
at  a  suitable  building  for  the  museum.  In  the  meantime  a  temporary  building  was 
filled  up  for  ila  reception.  Id  1836,  ground  for  a  suitable  structure  for  the  museum 
was  purcbaaed  and  cleared  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years  this  beauti- 
ful edifice  (a  view  of  which  is  given  on  page  290)  was  completed. 

While  mentioning  bequests  we  may  perhapa  not  inappropriately  close  with  a  view 
of  the  Pepysian  Library,  the  gift  of  the  well'knowii  Samuel  Pepya  to  Magdalene 
college,  ot  which  be  was  a  member. 


Ttaa  FapTriui  Libnrj,  Utsdilan  CoUagB,  Cunbridge. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
NAVAL  STATIONS. 

Portsmouth,  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  British  nayy,  is  situated  oo  the  west 
side  of  the  isle  of  Portsea,  m  Hampshire.  To  the  west  of  the  island  is  the  bay  called 
Portsmouth  harbor,  excelling  every  other  on  the  coast  of  England  for  its  spaciousness, 
depth,  and  security.  The  obvious  utility  of  this  harbor,  in  such  a  situation,  caused 
it  to  be  used  at  an  early  period  as  a  station  for  shipping,  and  hence  the  rise  of  the 
town  of  Portsmouth  on  the  narrow  inlet  bv  which  it  communicates  with  the  Eoglish 
channel.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  strait  between  the  mouth  of  this  harbor 
and  the  isle  of  Wight  forms  the  celebrated  roadstead  of  Spithead,  which  is  capable 
of  containing  a  thousand  sail  at  anchor  in  the  greatest  security.  The  original  or  old 
town  of  Portsmouth,  surrounded  by  ancient  walls ;  the  modem  suburban  toitiis  of 
Portsea  and  Southsea,  respectively  situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  ihe  origioa) 
town ;  and  the  town  of  Gosport,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inlet  to  the  harbor,  mar 
all  be  said  to  form  one  cluster  of  population,  probably  numbering  not  less  than  70,000. 
The  beach  opposite  Southsea  being  well  adapted  to  sea-bathing,  has  caused  that  sub- 
urb or  village  to  become  a  watering-place  of  some  note. 

The  docks,  arsenal,  building-yards,  and  all  the  various  other  establishments  cod- 
cemed  in  the  fitting  out  and  safekeeping  of  the  national  shipping,  render  Portsmouth 
an  object  of  wonder  to  all  who  see  it  for  the  first  time.  The  dockyard  includes  the 
great  area  of  one  hundred  acres.  The  smithery  is  a  vast  building,  where  anchors 
are  wrought  weighing  from  seventy  to  ninety  hundredweight  each.  On  the  anchor- 
wharf  hundreds  of  these  useful  implements  are  piled  up,  ready  for  immediate  serrice. 
The  ropery,  where  the  cordage  for  the  vessels  is  prepared,  is  three  stories  high,  fifty- 
four  feet  broad,  and  one  thousand  and  ninety-four  feet  long.  The  gun-whaif  is  an 
immense  arsenal,  consisting  of  various  ranges  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  naval 
and  military  stores,  artillery,  &c.  The  small  armory  is  capable  of  coDtaioing 
twenty-five  thousand  stands  of  arms. 

There  is  a  naval  college,  where  a  hundred  scholars  in  time  of  war,  and  seventrin 
time  of  peace,  are  taught ;  thirty,  who  are  the  children  of  officers,  being  maintained 
and  educated  at  the  public  expense.  During  war,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  various  establishments  connected  with  the  public  service  at  Portsmonth  ha.* 
amotmted  to  five  thousand.  The  principal  buildings  connected  with  the  arsenal  and 
dockyards,  are  the  commissioner's  house,  the  government  house,  the  victualling  office. 
the  port-admirars  house,  and  the  naval  and  militanr  barracks.  The  promenade  alooi^ 
the  fortifications  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  town. 

Among  objects  of  curiosity,  we  may  specify  the  Victory,  Nelson's  flag-ship  at  Tra- 
falgar, the  Semaphore  telegraph,  and  the  house  (Na  110  High  street)  in  which  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  was  temporarily  residing  when,  in  front  of  it,  he  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  Lieutenant  Felton,  in  1628.  The  church  of  Portsmouth  is  a  spacious 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  comparatively  modern  tower,  useful  as  a  landmark  to  sea- 
men. There  are  various  charitable,  literary,  and  scientific  institutions  connected 
with  the  town. 

Woolwich,  from  its  importance  as  the  grand  military  and  naval  d6p6t  for£ngIafl<|| 
as  well  as  from  its  proximity  to  London,  has  become  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
popular  resorts  of  those  who  in  their  rambles  in  pursuit  of  amusement,  wish  to  be 
mstructed  at  the  same  time.  In  this  town  may  be  seen  many  of  the  vast  prepara- 
tions necessarv  to  render  effective  the  precautions  by  which  the  peace  of  England  n 
preserved.  Here  are  manufactured  the  instruments  by  which  the  attacks  of  so 
enemv  may  be  repelled  or  retaliated — here  are  constructed  some  of  the  immense 
vessels  by  which  the  British  empire  is  enabled  to  exert  its  influence  on  distant  coud- 
tries,  and  here  those  chivalrous  youths  are  educated,  who  are  destined  to  direct  the 
operations  of  arms  and  ships,  wnen  their  exertions  are  called  for. 

Woolwich  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  London,  in  a  direction  east  by  sooth. 
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or  about  nine  miles  and  a  half  by  water.  From  the  soathem  portion  of  the  town  n 
extensive  and  picturesqae  country  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  Shooter's  hill,  sormocmted 
by  Severndroog  castle,  forming^  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  distance,  while,  nearer, 
the  pretty  village  of  Charlton  delights  the  spectator  with  its  rural  beauties.  The 
town  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thames,  whose  waters,  bearing  ships  lotded 
with  the  produce  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  roll  proudly  bv.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  town  itself  is  not  very  inviting,  yet  in  those  parts  fartnest  from  the  river  seTeral 
neat  and  pretty  houses  have  lately  sprung  up,  wkich,  with  the  handsome  buildings 
erected  by  the  government,  render  the  appearance  more  cheerful  than  the  small  and 
dirty  houses  nearer  the  river  would  lead  a  visiter  to  suppose.  Strangers,  howerer, 
occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  the  inspection  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  in  visitinf 
the  arsenal,  the  dockyard,  the  rotunda  or  military  museum,  &c.,  while  the  resident 
will  find  many  delightful  scenes  in  the  vicinity  to  console  him  for  the  dulness  of  the 
town  itself. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  in  Woolwich  is  the  royal  military 
academy,  for  the  education  of  younc^  gentlemen  in  all  that  relates  or  is  in  aoy  way 
necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  artillery  and  engineering.  These  gentlemen  cadets 
number  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  they  are  instructed 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  mathematics,  ch3rmistry,  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion, drawinp^,  fencing,  &c.  The  establishment  is  under  the  superintendeDce  of  a 
{governor,  who  is  always  master-general  of  the  ordnance  for  the  time  being ;  the  res- 
ident officers  are  a  lieutenant-governor  and  inspector,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  s 
professor  of  fortification,  masters  of  drawing,  languages,  &c.  Examinations  of  the 
students  are  held  monthly,  when  reports  of  the  state  of  progress  are  laid  before  the 
master-general,  and  according  to  these  reports  the  smdents,  or  cadets,  are  selected  to 
supply  vacant  commissions  in  the  respective  corps  of  the  royal  artillery  aod 
engineers. 

The  building  is  situated  on  the  southeastern  edge  of  Woolwich  common,  toward 
which  it  presents  an  elegant  facade ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  tower  with  its  ta^ 
rets,  from  a  distance,  is  extremely  picttiresque.  This  academy  was  established  ia 
the  royal  arsenal  as  early  as  1719,  and  chartered  by  warrant  of  George  II.  in  Hil* 
but  the  accommodation  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  being  insoffi- 
cient,  a  new  situation  was  chosen,  and  the  present  building  erected  in  1805.  It  is  a 
spacious  pile,  partly  in  the  early  English,  and  partly  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  A 
large  tower  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  four  castellated  turrets  with  octagonal 
domes,  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  buil^ing^  This  is  connected  with  the  wings 
by  a  castellated  colonnade  or  arched  recess.  The  main  entrance,  a  simple  archway, 
is  approached  by  a  long  avenue  from  the  north,  whence  the  wooded  heights  of 
Shooter's  hill  may  be  perceived  rising  in  the  distance,  to  the  left  of  the  building. 

The  barracks  for  tne  royal  artillery  form  the  most  elegant  suite  of  buildings  in 
Woolwich  ;  they  are  situated  to  the  north  of  Woolwich  Cotnmon,  and  command  an 
uninterrupted  prospect  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  principal  fr^t, 
extending  above  twelve  hundred  feet,  consists  of  six  ranges,  connected  by  four  build- 
ings thrown  a  little  behind,  and  by  as  many  covered  ways  or  colonnades  of  the  Doric 
order,  surmounted  with  balustrades.  The  material  of  the  building  is  a  light  brick, 
relieved  bv  Portland  stone  in  the  lower  portions  ;  this  is  also  employed  for  the  elegant 
portal  in  tne  centre  of  the  building.  Two  cupolas,  one  containmg  a  clock,  the  other 
a  wind-dial,  ornament  the  summit,  and  break  the  uniformity  of  the  line.  In  the 
eastern  wing  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  chapel  containing  one  thousand  6ittinp»  in 
which  divine  service  is  regularly  performed.  The  other  principal  parts  of  the  building 
are  the  librarv  and  reading-room,  for  the  use  of  the  officers,  supplied  with  the 
periodicals  ana  daily  papers ;  and  the  mess-room,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  fifty  io 
width.  This  latter  room  is  connected  with  two  others,  the  drawing  and  ante  roamSi 
which  together  form  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  in  which  frequent  balls  and 
entertainments  are  given  by  the  officers  to  their  friends. 

From  the  principal  entrance  an  avenue,  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  loif^* 
terminated  by  a  handsome  gateway  at  the  northern  portion  of  the  barracks,  divide 
the  building  into  two  quadrangles,  by  the  sides  of  which  are  the  stabling  and  barracks 
for  the  horse  artillery ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  east  quadrangle  is  a  spacioos 
riding-school.  The  whole  establishment  is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  firoo 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men. 

Passing  through  the  barracks  and  bearing  toward  the  northeast,  the  gates  of  the 
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Royal  arsenal  will  be  obserred  but  a  short  distance  off.  This  establishment  is  com- 
posed of  a  nomber  of  buildings,  which,  if  not  distinguished  for  their  outward  appear- 
ance, will,  when  the  visiter  becomes  acquainted  with  the  interior,  be  considered  more 
interesting  than  perhaps  any  others  in  Woolwich. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Georcre  I.  the  foundry  for  cannon,  which  now  forms  ooe 
of  the  principal  departments  of  the  arsenal,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  its 
present  importance,  was  situated  in  Moorfields,  from  which  place  it  was  removed  in 
consequence  of  an  accident,  attended  with  great  loss  of  life,  which  happened  during 
the  casting  of  some  large  pieces  of  ordnance  in  the  manufactory  at  Moorfields.  A 
large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  to  witness  the  operation,  and  among  them 
was  a  young  Swiss,  named  Schalch,  who,  examining  the  different  parts  of  the  works 
with  great  minuteness,  found  that  the  moulds  in  which  the  cannon  were  to  be  cast  were 
m  a  damp  state,  and  knowing  that  the  steam  generated  by  the  heated  metal  wouU 
be  so  violent  as  to  cause  an  explosion,  he  immediately  communicated  the  fact,  with 
nis  fears  for  the  consequences,  to  Colonel  Armstrong,  the  survevor-general,  who  in- 
stantly perceivinc^  the  danger,  endeavored  to  persuade  his  friends  to  retire  with  him 
from  the  scene  of  the  impending  calamity.  In  this  he  partiallv  succeeded,  but  many, 
discrediting  the  fact  that  the  slight  dampness  observable  in  the  moulds  would  cause 
such  disastrous  effects,  remained  behind.  The  prediction  of  Schalch  was  verified. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  his  departure  the  liquid  metal  flowing  into  the  moulds  con- 
verted the  dampness  instantaneously  into  steam,  which,  unable  otherwise  to  find  its 
escape,  burst  the  moulds  asunder,  threw  the  heated  metal  about  in  all  directions,  and 
destroyed  great  part  of  the  building.  Many  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  others 
died  soon  after  from  the  injuries  they  had  received,  and  scarcely  any  escaped  without 
some  wound  or  bruise  more  or  less  serious.  * 

A  few  days  after  the  accident  a  notice  appeared  in  the  public  papers  requesting 
Schalch  to  call  at  the  ordnance  office  in  the  tower,  and  suggesting  that  the  interview 
might  be  advantageous.  Schalch  found  it  so  ;  for  his  mechanical  abilities  having 
been  put  to  the  test  in  an  examination  he  underwent  in  an  interview  with  Colond 
Armstrong,  he  was  requested  in  the  name  of  tiie  government  to  seek  out  some  eligible 
site  within  twelve  mues  of  the  metropolis  to  which  the  manufacture  of  ordnance 
might  be  transferred.  Having  chosen  the  spot  called  **  the  Warren"  at  Woolwich, 
a  foundry  was  erected  there,  and  the  youn^  Swiss  appointed  superintendent,  an  ofiSce 
he  continued  to  hold  for  sixty  vears.  He  died  in  1776,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Woolwich  churchyard. 

On  entering  the  gateway  the  visiter,  after  obtaining  permission  to  view  the  works 
(which  is  readily  granted  at  the  guard-house,  where  he  will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket 
admitting  him  to  all  the  dei>artments),  will  find  the  foundry  a  few  steps  before  him. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  important  work  going  on  at  this  building,  but  it  is 
provided  with  every  necessary  for  the  most  extensive  ordnance  manufacture.  It  has 
four  air-furnaces,  the  largest  of  which  will  melt  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tons  of  metal.  In  the  vear  1809,  when  the  establishment  was  kept  in  great 
activity,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  guns  were  cast  here,  and  in  the  following  year 
three  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  guns  are  cast  solid,  and  are  afterward  bored  and 
turned  in  a  separate  building.  For  this  purpose  the  gun  itself  is  turned  round  on  its 
axis  while  a  centrebit  is  applied  to  the  mouth  and  gradually  advanced  to  the  opposite 
end ;  the  operation  of  turning  the  exterior  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Every 
gun  when  completed  is  minutely  examined  by  magnifying  glasses  on  the  outside, 
and  by  mirrors  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  any  flaw  may  be  detected :  if  in  this  ex- 
amination no  defect  is  found,  it  is  then  charged  with  powder  and  fired,  that  it  may 
be  fully  proved.  It  sometimes  happens  that  Uie  most  accurate  scrutiny  is  insufiScient 
to  detect  some  minute  defect,  and  in  that  case  the  only  means  by  which  such  becomes 
known  is  by  the  destruction  of  the  piece  when  fired.  This  operation  is  performed  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  near  the  fifreat  storehouses,  at  which  place  there  is  a  large 
saw-mill,  and  a  curious  circular  pTaning-machine,  which  those  visiters  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  such  instruments  on  a  grand  scale  are  permitted  to  inspect 

Near  the  foundry  is  the  "  Pattern-Room,"  a  building  in  which  is  deposited  a  pattern 
or  model  of  every  article  used  in  the  artillery  service.  The  first  article  which  pre- 
sents itself  on  entering  the  building  is  a  model  of  the  machinery  employed  in  reducing 
ffunpV'wder  to  minute  particles  fit  for  the  several  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
The  powder  is  made  up  into  cakes  of  about  four  inches  square,  which  are  put  into 
the  machine,  and  are  then  ground  into  mjnute  grains,  varying  in  size  according  to 
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the  dimensioDB  of  the  ordnance  for  which  it  is  intended ;  it  heing  found  that  latg^ 
sized  grains  are  better  for  cannon  than  the  small  particles  used  for  musketry,  as,  from 
the  lar|[e  quantity  required,  the  small-grained  powder  would  take  a  longer  time  to 
Ignite,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  central  portion,  than  the 
powder  composed  of  larger  pieces,  which  allow  the  air  to  pass  between  them.  Near 
to  this  model  is  a  machine  mtended  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  powder  by  the 
recoil  of  the  piece  which  is  loaded  by  it.  A  certain  quantity  is  put  into  a  small 
cannon  hanging  from  an  arc,  from  which  also  an  index  is  suspended.  The  distance 
to  which  the  gun  is  sent  in  the  recoil  is  marked  by  the  index,  which  sliding  rather 
tightly  in  the  groove  of  the  arc,  remains  fixed  at  the  point  to  which  the  gun  dnves  it ; 
for  Biter  the  discharge,  although  the  gun  oscillates  for  some  time,  the  space  it 
trayerses  gradually  becomes  less,  the  most  extensive  being  the  recoil  consequent  on 
the  discharge.  Tnus  the  force  of  the  recoil  is  accurately  and  permanently  registered, 
and  by  it  the  strength  of  the  powder  is  judged. 

In  the  room  to  the  left  of  tnis  are  specimens  of  Ccxigreye  rockets,  from  a  small  ooe 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length  to  the  largest  used  in  the  service,  above  six 
feet  long.  These  formidable  weapons  have  been  much  used  in  mpdem  warfare, 
being  employed  to  carry  various  destructive  instruments.  The  cases  of  the  Congreve 
rockets  are  made  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  but  formed  somewhat  differently  at 
the  head,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  Those  called 
carcass-rockets  are  armed  with  strong  conical  heads  of  iron, -pierced  with  holes,  and 
containing  a  substance  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself,  which,  when  once  inflamed, 
is  inextinguishable,  and  scatters  its  burning  particles  in  every  direction.  Others  carry 
shells  or  case-dbot,  the  firing  of  which  is  regulated  by  slow  fire  attached  to  the  rocket, 
and  which,  when  they  explode,  commit  as  much  devastation  as  the  shells  from  bombs. 

The  Congreve  rockets  are  generally  fired  from  a  long  iron  cylinder  (exhibited  in 
the  same  room  with  the  rockets),  which  is  placed  nearly  horizontally,  and  the  rockets 
will  travel,  according  to  their  weight  and  size,  distances  of  from  two  thousand  to 
four  thousand  ]rards.  They  were  fu'st  used  in  the  attack  of  Boulogne  in  1806,  and 
have  since  been  much  employed  both  in  field  service  and  sieges,  particularly  at  die 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

In  this  department  are  alse  exhibited  several  kinds  of  grape,  canister,  bar,  chain, 
and  other  shot ;  hand-grenades,  a  beautiful  model  of  the  magazine  of  a  ship,  another 
fine  model  of  a  fireship,and,  in  short,  almost  every  article  u^  either  in  the  army  or 
navy  for  the  annoyance  or  destruction  of  an  enemy. 

Besides  these  mere  are  models  of  the  fireworks  exhibited  on  days  of  public  re- 
joicing, the  most  elaborate  of  which  is  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Concora,  erected 
in  St  James's  park  in  1814,  with  the  paintings,  including  a  very  beautiful  one  by 
Stothard  (the  largest  he  ever  painted),  which  adorned  the  original  structure. 

Coimected  with  the  pattern-room  is  the  laboratory,  in  which  the  cartridges, 
rockets,  fireworks,  and  other  articles  of  chymical  construction  used  in  the  service, 
are  prepared. 

Leavmg  this  building,  and  proceeding  to  the  north,  the  extensive  range  of  store- 
houses of  the  royal  artulery  is  approached.  In  these  repositories  there  are  generally 
kept  complete  outfittings  for  ten  thousand  horses :  this  is  the  number  at  present  in 
the  building ;  but  a  short  time  since  there  were  sufficient  articles  for  twenty  thousand 
cavalry. 

These  articles  include  saddles  (arranged  in  heaps  on  the  sides  of  a  room  nearly 
tliree  hundred  feet  long),  horses'  nits  (hanging  from  the  ceiling,  where  they  aparkle 
like  the  glittering  stalactites  of  a  grotto),  pistols,  swords,  horse-shoes,  whips,  sc.,  &c. 
From  the  upper  part  of  these  warehouses  the  whole  area  of  the  arsenal  may  be  seen, 
together  with  the  immense  tiers  of  cannon  in  the  field  immediately  below,  where 
there  are  no  less  tluin  twenty-four  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance,  of  which  nearly  three 
thousand  are  of  gun-metal,  the  remainder  bemg  of  iron.  These  are  arranged  in  pieces 
of  two  hundred  and  two  different  sizes.  In  other  parts  of  the  arsenal  there  are  nearly 
three  millions  of  cannon-balls  and  bomb-shells,  painted  and  arranged  in  pyramidal 
groups. 

From  the  arsenal  a  few  steps  will  bring  us  to  the  gates  of  the  Royal  dockyard,  an 
establishment  to  which  Woolwich  may  be  said  principally  to  owe  its  present  impor- 
tance. At  an  early  period  the  natural  capabilities  of  tne  place  were  deemed  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  the  river  at  this  part  being  nearly  a  mile 
across,  and  deep  enough  to  float  vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  wit£n  a  r&y  short 
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distance  of  the  shore ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VTII.,  a  royal  dock. 
yard  was  established  here,  in  which  the  well-known  <'  Harry  Grace  d  Dieu"  was 
ouilt  in  1515.  This  ma^ificent  vessel,  after  exciting  the  greatest  wonder  and  ad- 
miration on  account  of  its  size  (being  then  the  largest  ressel  ever  built),  and  the 
splendor  of  its  decorations,  for  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  was  at  length  accidentally 
consumed  by  fire,  in  1553,  in  the  very  yard  in  which  it  was  built. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  rei^p  of  Elizabeth  that  the  dockyard  of  Woolwich 
became  of  any  importance.  That  wise  princess,  seeing  the  value  of  a  well-appointed 
navy  to  other  nations,  resolved  to  pay  more  attention  to  her  own ;  and  as  the  success 
of  a  naval  expedition  depends,  not  only  on  the  talents  and  enterprise  of  its  com- 
manders, but  in  a  great  measure  on  the  build  and  equipment  of  the  vessels,  all  that 
the  experience  of  the  seaman  and  the  theory  of  the  mathematician  could  suggest  for 
the  improvement  of  naval  architecture,  was  put  to  the  test  in  the  specimens  which 
emanated  from  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich. 

The  superior  build  of  the  vessels  constructed  at  this  place  raised  it  to  considerabte 
importance,  and  it  was  from  here  that  most  of  the  ships  celebrated  in  the  victories 
of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  and  in  the  voyages  of  Cavendish  and  Frobisher,  were 
launched. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  after  the  dockyard  had  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
the  interior  economy  much  improved,  that  the  magnificent  vessel,  ^'  The  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas,"  was  built  (p.  311).  She  was  registered  for  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  tons ;  measured  in  length  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  in  breadth  forty- 
eight  feet,  and  in  hei^^ht  from  the  keel  to  the  highest  pomt  of  the  stem  Seventy-six 
feet.  After  having  signalized  herself  in  several  actions  during  nearly  sixty  years,  she 
was  at  last  destroyed  by  fire  at  Chatham,  whither  she  had  proceeded  to  undergo  some 
repairs,  in  the  year  1696. 

The  dockyard  increased  as  the  importance  of  the  navy  became  more  apparent  to 
succeeding  sovereigns,  and  at  the  present  time  is  of  very  considerable  extent.  It 
commences  at  the  village  of  New  Charlton  on  the  west,  and  extends  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  east,  at  which  part  it  closely  approaches  the  arse- 
nal. It  contains  two  large  dry  docks  for  the  repair  of  vessels,  ana  an  extensive  basin, 
four  hundred  feet  long,  and  nearly  three  hundred  in  breadth,  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  the  largest  size.  There  are  also  extensive  ranges  of  timber-sheds,  store- 
houses, several  masthouses,  a  large  pond  for  masts,  and  others  for  boats.  And  as  all 
the  iron  instruments  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  are  manufactured  at  this  place, 
a  large  building  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose,  provided  with  steam-engines  of 
^reat  power.  The  anchors,  many  of  immense  size,  which  have  been  cast  and  fin- 
ished here,  are  disposed  in  long  ranges,  ready  for  instant  employment 

Each  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  separate  officer,  the  whole 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  admiralty.  A  commissioner,  the  master- 
attendant,  the  storekeeper,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  other  departments,  reside 
on  the  spot,  several  houses  having  been  erected  for  their  accommodation*. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  repository  and  rotunda  (see  engraving).  It  is  situated 
on  the  margin  of  Woolwich  common,  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  fi[round  around 
the  building  is  much  broken,  and  intersected  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  water,  which 
afford  the  artillery  corps  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  many  manoeuvres  likely  to 
be  brought  into  operation  during  war.  Embankments  and  fortifications  have  also 
been  constructed,  mounted  with  the  various  species  of  ordnance  employed  in  the 
defence  of  besieged  places,  at  which  the  men  are  exercised.  They  are  often  directed 
to  form  pontoons  across  the  ponds,  and  practised  in  the  methods  adopted  for  the 
raising  of  sunken  guns.  &c. 

The  rotunda  was  originally  erected  in  Carlton  gardens  by  George  IV.,  when  prince 
regent,  for  the  reception  of  the  allied  sovereigns  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Eng^ 
land,  in  1814,  and  was  subsequently  presented  by  him  to  the  garrison  at  Woolwich, 
where  it  was  removed  to  become  a  depository  for  models  connected  with  military  and 
naval  architecture.  Its  formjs  a  regular  polygon  of  twenty-four  sides,  having  a  diam- 
eter of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  the  roof  ascendmg  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to 
more  than  fifjty  feet 

The  building,  having  a  tent-like  form,  was  at  first  wholly  unsupported  in  the 
centre ;  but  not  being  considered  perfectly  secure,  a  pillar  was  subsequently  erected 
aa  a  central  support. 

The  interior  is  crowded  with  military  weapons  of  offence  and  defence.    In  the 
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centre,  tastefully  arranged  around  the  pillar,  are  old  English  weapons,  as  the  ancient 
matchlock,  die  wheel-lock,  two-handed  swords,  earlv  cannon,  shields,  hills  and  par- 
tisans, pikes,  helmets,  cuirases,  &c.,  together  wiq^  many  trophies  from  foreign 
powers.  Above  these  is  a  beautiful  suit  of  armor,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  chiv- 
alrous Bayard. 

Plymouth  is  another  important  naval  station,  besides  being  a  thriving  commercial 
town.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  capacious  haven  of  Plymouth  sound,  in  Dev- 
onshire, on  the  east  side  of  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers 
Pljm  and  Tamar,  which  here  empty  themselves  into  the  sea.  Essentially  connected 
with  Plymouth  is  Devonport,  situated  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  properly 
an  appendage  of  Plymouth,  though  of  late  years  distinguisned  by  a  separate  name. 
The  united  population,  in  1831,  was  75,534.  Plymouth  havii^  gradually  risen  from 
the  condition  of  a  small  fishing-town  to  its  present  size,  most  ofthe  streets  are  irregu- 
lar, and  by  no  means  ele^nt  or  commodious ;  but  the  new  parts  of  the  town  are 
handsome,  and  are  spreadmg  rapidlv. 

Plymouth  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  with  North  America  and  the 
Baltic,  and  an  intercourse  has  been  established  with  the  West  Indies.  The  coasting- 
trade  is  chiefly  with  London,  Newcastle,  Newport  (in  Wales),  and  Bristol.  The 
chief  imports  are  coal,  culm,  com,  wine,  and  timber. 

It  is  as  a  naval  and  military  station  that  the  town  is  chieflv  distinguished.  Situated 
upon  a  capacious  and  secure  natural  harbor,  near  the  moutn  of  the  English  channel, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  fleets  having  a  ready  exit  from  it  upon  an^  expe- 
dition toward  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indies,  or  America.  The  dock,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  Devonport  (formerly  on  that  account  called  Plymouth  dock),  extends  along 
the  bank  ofthe  Tamar,  in  a  curve  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a 
width  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  greatest,  of  sixteen  hundred  feet,  and  at  each  extrem- 
ity one  thousand,  thus  including  an  area  of  ninety-six  acres.  Of  the  fortifications 
connected  with  Plymouth,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  citadel,  which  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  placed  in  a  most  commanding  situation  on  the  east  end  of 
the  height  called  the  Hoe,  which  sheltera  the  town  from  the  sea.  It  is  exceedingly 
well  fortified,  and  is  constantly  garrisoned.  It  contains  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  Plymouth,  and  barracks  for  nve  or  six  hundred  troops.  The  victualling  ofi&ce,  an 
important  establishment,  containing  storehouses,  granaries,  baking-houses,  and  cel- 
lara,  for  supplying  the  meat,  bread,  and  liquora,  required  to  provision  the  vessels  of 
the  royal  navy,  occupies  a  splendid  building  in  the  adjacent  township  of  East  Stone- 
house. 

The  port  of  Plymouth  is  distinguished  for  its  capacity,  and  the  security  which 
it  afibrds  in  its  several  parts.  It  is  capable  of  containing  two  thousand  sail,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three  divisions  or  harbors :  Sut- 
ton pool,  immediately  adjoining  the  town ;  Catwater,  an  extensive  sheet,  formed  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Plym ;  and  the  harbor  or  bay  of  Hamoaze.  At  the  mouth  of  these 
harbora  the  great  bay  of  Plymouth  sound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead,  which  is  now 
completely  secure  by  the  erection  of  the  breakwater  across  its  entrance.  This  work 
is  an  insulated  mole,  or  vast  heap  of  stones,  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the 
sound  so  far  as  to  leave  a  passage  for  vessels  at  either  end,  and  opposing  a  barrier  to 
the  heavy  swell  rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is  seventeen  hundred  yards, 
the  eastern  extremity  being  about  sixty  fathoms  to  the  eastward  of  St  Carlos's  rocks» 
and  the  western  three  hundred  west  of  the  Shovel  rock.  The  middle  part  is  contin- 
ued in  a  stra^ht  line  one  thousand  )rards,  and  the  two  extremities  incline  toward 
the  northern  side  of  the  straight  part  in  an  angle  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees.  This  great  work  was  began  August  12, 1812.  During  ite  progress  con- 
vincing proofs  of  its  efficacy  and  utility  were  afforded.  The  expense  of  erectine  the 
breakwater  is  estimated  at  one  million  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousanif  one 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Eddystone  Lighthouse  is  an  important  appendage  to  Plymouth  harbor,  the 
entrance  of  which  would,  without  this  beacon,  be  extremely  dangerous  (see  engra- 
ving, giving  a  view  ofthe  eastem  side). 

The  public  buildings  of  Plymouth  are,  the  customhouse,  the  exchange,  the  Athe- 
n»um,  the  public  library,  the  theatre,  the  classical  and  mathematical  school,  the 
mechanics'  mstitute,  &c. 

Of  the  two  parish  churches,  the  most  ancient  is  that  of  St  Andrew,  built  previous 
to  1291 ,  a  handsome  building  of  the  G-othic  order.    Charles's  church  is  also  a  Gothic 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

TOWNS  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  RECREATION. 

Tax  best-bnilt  town  in  Eogland,  and  a  fitrorite  residence  of  the  higher  claasef, 
either  for  tecre&tion,  or  the  pursuit  of  heellh,  ie  Bath.  It  is  situated  m  SomerseN 
shire,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hiudted  and  eight  miles  west  from  London,  and 
lies  in  a  ralley  dirided  by  the  river  Avon.  Though  of  great  antiquity,  the  placa 
came  into  nottce  and  rose  to  importance  in  comparatively  modem  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  poBsessing  certain  hoi  mineral  springs,  considered  to  be  efficacious  in  the 
cnie  of  different  complaints.  The  water  issues  from  the  ground  at  a  temperature  of 
from  109°  lo  117°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  quantity  discharged  daily  from  the  Tirioaa 
outlets  is  184,320  gallons.  The  water  has  been  analyzed,  and  is  found  to  contain 
nilphate  of  lime,  wiib  considerably  lesser  proportirau  of  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  sodn,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  also  a  minute  portion  of  silica  and  ozyde 
tf  iron.  It  is  stimidating  in  its  properties,  and  is  said  to  be  moat  successful  in  casta 
of  palsy,  rhenmalism,  gout,  and  cutaneotu  diseases.    Over  the  springs  there  are  elfr 
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gant  pump-rooms  and  baths.  The  modem  parts  of  the  town  are  built  as  atreete, 
crescents,  and  squares,  the  houses  bein^  of  polished  sandstone,  and  in  some  instances 
constructed  with  much  taste.  Living  is  expensive  in  the  town  during  the  faahiooaUe 
season.    The  population  in  1831,  was  38,063. 

Cheltenhaqi  competes  with  Bath  as  a  fashionable  resort  for  Taletudinarians,  real 
or  ima^^nary.  It  is  situated  in  Gloucestershire,  eiffhtjr-eight  miles  west  from  London, 
and  thirty-nine  and  a  half  northeast  of  Bath.  The  situation  is  exceedingly  delight- 
ful, being  remarkably  well  sheltered  by  the  range  of  Coteswold  hills  on  tne  north- 
east, and  having  an  exposure  to  the  south  and  west ;  it  is  on  this  account  preferred 
to  all  other  towns  in  England  by  persons  from  India  and  other  hot  climates.  Besides 
being  attractive  from  the  salubrity  and  mildness  of  its  climate,  Cheltenham,  like  Bath, 
possesses  mineral  springs  reckoned  of  value  for  medical  purposes,  but  particularly 
for  invalids  with  diseased  livers.  There  are  several  spnngs,  some  of  which  are 
chalybeate,  but  their  properties  and  strength  are  liable  to  variation.  Cheltenham  is 
laid  out  in  a  verv  ornamental  manner,  with  walks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  may  be 
described  as  pernaps  the  prettiest  town  of  a  small  size  in  England.  As  in  Bath,  the 
expense  of  living  is  very  great.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  22,942, 
about  one  half  of  whom  belonged  to  the  town. 

Brighton,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  has  risen  into  importance  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  beach  remarkably  well  adapted  for  sea-bathing, 
and  partly  irom  its  attracting  the  regard  of  George,  prince  of  W  ales,  who  reared  a 
manne  palace  here,  in  a  Chinese  style.  The  population  in  1831  was  40,634.  Brif  hton 
is  an  elegant  and  airy  town,  with  much  to  render  it  agreeable  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  persons  in  affluent  circumstances.  The  Steyne,  a  spacious  and  beautiful  lawn, 
neanv  surrounded  by  houses,  the  marine  parade,  and  several  terraces  overlooking  the 
sea,  turaish  delightful  walks ;  while  the  baths,  theatre,  assembly  rooms,  &c.,  fonn 
additional  attractions.  There  is  a  regular  intercourse  with  Dieppe  by  steam-vessels. 
The  chain-pier  is  a  remarkable  object :  it  was  erected  in  1823  at  an  expense  of 
£30,000,  and  is  1,134  feet  long. 

Among  other  towns  of  this  class,  we  can  only  notice  Heme  Bay,  Margate,  and 
Ramsgate,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
places  of  summer  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  London,  to  and  from  which  steam- 
ers ply  daily.  Heme  6a)[  is  a  place  of  recent  date,  rising  into  notice,  and  poesessinz 
a  pleasant  open  beach,  with  space  for  promenading.  Margate  is  a  town  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  situated  in  an  open  part  ot  a  bold  line  of  chalky  cliffs,  and  consists  of  a 
confused  cluster  of  streets,  with  some  lines  of  building  of  a  more  airy  description  in 
the  environs,  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  shops,  bazars,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, during  the  bathing  season ;  it  also  possesses  numerous  respectable  boarding- 
bouses,  where,  on  moderate  terms,  a  person  may  reside  for  a  short  time  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  At  these  houses,  parties  of  pleasure  are  made  up  for  the  day, 
the  expense  of  cars  and  refreshments  during  the  excursion  beiag  defrayed  by  general 
contribution.  Within  a  mile  or  two  along  the  coast  is  another  summer  retreat  called 
Broadstairs ;  and  beyond  it,  at  an  equal  distance,  is  Ramsgate.  The  chalk  cliffs 
here,  which  are  bold  and  precipitous,  afford  a  high  and  salubrious  position  for  the 
chief  part  of  the  town,  and  beneath  there  is  a  fine  tract  of  sandy  beach  for  the  use 
of  bathers.  The  harbor  at  Ramsgate  is  one  of  tlie  best  in  England,  and  affords  shel- 
ter to  all  kinds  of  vessels  in  the  Downs. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 
CATHEDRAL   TOWNS. 

Of  this  class  of  towns  we  can  here  only  advert  to  those  of  more  than  usual  impo^ 
tance. 

Canterbury,  the  capital  of  Kent,  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  formed  the 
Beat  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  Christianitv 
to  Britain  in  the  sixth  century.    In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  town  derived 
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great  importaDce  from  the  erection  or  extension  of  a  cathedral,  on  a  most  ezteoam 
scale,  and  of  the  purest  Gothic  architecture.  In  1 162,  the  archiepiscopal  see  wai 
bestowed  on  the  mmous  Becket,  who  enjoyed  it  eight  years,  till  the  period  of  his 
murder  in  1170,  when  his  shrine  became  an  object  of  extraordinary  rerereDce,  and 
brought  pilgrims  in  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  present  cathedral  stands  mainly  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  ancient 
British  church  which  Augustine  found  m  Canterbury  on  his  arrival  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  nor  is  it  altogether  impossible  that  some  portion  of  that  primitire 
edifice  may  still  remain  in  the  pile  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  acKuowledged  oa  all  hands 
that  part  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc^s  cathedral  is  still  standing  ;  and  the  vaults  under 
the  choir  appear  to  be  of  a  style  of  architecture  anterior  at  any  rate  to  the  Norman 
conquest. 

The  cathedral  of  Canterbury  is  built  in  the  usual  form  of  a  cross,  having,  however, 
two  transepts.  Buttresses  rising  into  pinnacles  are  ranged  along  the  walls  both  of 
the  nave  and  the  transepts ;  and  a  square  tower  of  great  beauty  ascends  from  the 
intersection  of  the  western  transept  and  the  nave.  Two  other  towers  also  crown  the 
extremities  of  the  west  front :  that  to  the  north,  which  had  been  long  in  a  minoos 
state,  and  the  upper  part  of  which  was  removed  many  years  ago,  was  taken  down 
some  years  since  from  the  foundation,  and  is  now  being  restored. 

The  cathedral  of  Canterbury  is  very  spacious.  The  foUovring  are  its  principal 
dimensions :  the  length  of  the  whole  ouilding  from  east  to  west,  measured  in  the 
interior,  is  five  hundred  and  fourteen  feet ;  of  which  the  choir  occupies  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  being  an  extent  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  choir 
in  England.  The  breadth  of  the  nave  with  its  side  aisles  is  seventy-one  feet ;  and 
its  height  eighty  feet.  The  larger  transept  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  smaller 
one  hundred  twenty-four  feet,  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  height  of  the  great 
central  tower,  called  the  Bell-Harry  steeple,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet ;  and 
that  of  the  Oxford  and  Arundel  steeples,  at  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  the 
west  front,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than  we  can  afibrd  to  describe  at  length  all  the 
different  parts  and  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  which  are  interestinff  either  from  their 
merit  as  productions  of  art,  or  from  the  historical  associations  with  which  they  are 
connected.    We  can  only  mention  shortly  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable.    Among 
these  is  the  ancient  stone-screen  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  the  date  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.    It  presents  a  rich  display 
of  Gothic  sculpture ;  and  among  the  figures  by  which  it  is  adorned  are  six  kings 
wearing  crowns,  and  holding  in  their  hands  five  of  them  globes,  and  the  sixth  a 
church.    The  ancient  stalls  of  the  choir  were  removed  in  1734,  when  the  present 
were  substituted  in  their  place.    Some  parts  of  the  ornamental  work  are  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  celebrated  Gibbons,  by  whom  the  admirable  carvings  of 
the  fittings  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  were  cut    Behind  the  choir,  instead  of  the  Lady 
chapel,  or  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  which  usually  occupies  this  place  in  other 
cathedrals,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  erected  about  1184  in  honor  of  St 
Thomas  k  Becket,  and  long  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  church,  as  containing  his 
shrine.    "  This  shrine,"  says  Stow,  **  was  builded  about  a  man  height,  all  of  stone, 
then  upward  of  timber  plain,  within  which  was  a  chest  of  iron,  containing  the  bones 
of  Thomas  Becket,  scull  and  all,  with  the  wound  of  his  death,  and  the  piece  cut  out 
of  his  scull  laid  in  the  same  wound.    The  timber-work  of  this  shrine,  on  the  outside, 
was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  damasked  with  gold  wire,  which  ground  of  gold  was 
again  covered  with  jewels  of  gold,  as  rings,  ten  or  twelve  cramped  with  gold  wire 
into  the  said  ground  of  gold,  many  of  those  rings  bavins  stones  m  them,  brooches, 
images,  angels,  precious  stones,  and  great  pearls."    Hither,  in  1220,  the  body  of  the 
fiaint  was  removed  from  the  crypt  underground,  where  it  had  till  then  been  deposited ; 
the  pope's  legate,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Rheims,  and  divers  other  bi^ops 
and  abbots,  bearing  the  cofiin  on  their  shoulders,  amidst  a  display  of  all  that  was  most 
ff  orgeous  and  imposing  in  the  pomps  and  splendors  of  the  ancient  ritixal.    The  king 
himself,  Heniy  III.,  was  present    The  expenditure  of  Stephen  Langton,  the  arch- 
bishop, is  said  to  have  been  so  profuse  on  this  occasion,  that  he  left  a  debt  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  see  which  was  not  discharged  till  the  time  of  his  fourth  successor. 
The  cost,  however,  was  in  time  amply  repaid.    Becket's  shrine  continued  to  draw 
an  immense  revenue  of  gifts  to  the  church  as  long  as  the  old  religion  lasted.    Erasmus, 
who  was  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  treasure  deposited  in  the  sacred  chamber  a  short 
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time  before  the  reformation,  tells  us,  that  mider  a  coffin  of  wood,  enclonng  another 
of  gold,  which  was  drawn  up  from  its  place  hy  ropes  and  puileyrs,  he  beheld  an  amoant 
of  riches  the  valae  of  which  he  could  not  estimate.  Gold,  he  says,  was  the  meanest 
thins  to  be  seen ;  the  whole  place  shone  and  glittered  with  tne  rarest  and  most 
precious  jewels,  most  of  which  were  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  being  larger  than 
the  egg  of  a  goose.  At  the  dissolution,  Henry  VIII.  seized  upon  alUthis  wealth. 
Stow  says,  that  **  the  spoil  in  gold  and  precious  stones  filled  two  great  chests,  one 
of  which  six  or  seven  strong  men  could  ao  no  more  than  convey  out  of  the  church  at 
once."  One  of  the  precious  stones,  called  the  Regal  of  France,  which  had  been 
presented  by  Louis  Vll.,  he  set  and  wore  as  a  thumb-ring.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  remains  of  Becket  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 
The  bones  of  St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Anselm,  which  were  also  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury,  were  probably  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  only  trace  of  the 
shrine  of  the  martyr  that  now  remains  is  afforded  by  the  pavement  around  the  spot 
where  it  stood,  which  is  worn  down  by  the  knees  of  the  crowds  of  worshippers  that, 
during  more  than  three  centuries,  offered  here  their  oblations  and  their  prayers.  The 
spot,  we  may  here  mention,  which  is  pointed  out  as  that  on  which  Becket  was  assa»- 
smated,  is  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  transept.  That  part  of  the  church 
is  on  this  account  called  the  Martyrdom.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  another  of  a  circular  form,  called  Becket's  Crown,  probably  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ribs  of  the  arched  roof  meet  in  the  centre.  It  appears  not  to  have 
been  finished  at  the  time  of  the  reformation ;  and  the  works  being  then  suspended, 
it  remained  in  that  state  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  com- 
pleted at  the  expense  of  a  private  citizen. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  stands  the  ancient  patriarchal  chair  in  which  the 
archbishops  are  enthroned,  and  which,  according  to  tradition,  vras  the  regal  seat  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  Kent.  It  is  formed  of  three  pieces  of  gray  marble,  cut  in  panels, 
the  under  part  being  solid,  like  that  of  a  seat  cut  out  of  a  rock.  In  this  chapel  also, 
among  other  monuments,  is  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  still  in  wonderful  preservation 
after  me  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half.  On  a  handsome  sarcophagus  of 
grav  marble,  richly  sculptured  with  coats-of-arms  and  other  ornaments,  lies  the  figure 
of  the  warrior  in  copper  siii,  with  his  face  displayed,  but  the  rest  of  his  body  cased 
m  armor.  The  sword,  which  had  at  one  time  been  hung  by  his  girdle,  now  lies  loose 
Jby  his  side.  Covering  the  whole  is  a  wooden  embattled  canopy,  and  suspended  over 
this  are  some  of  the  actual  weapofts  and  other  armor  worn  by  the  prince:  his  gauntlets, 
his  helmet  and  crest,  a  surcoat  of  velvet  elaborately  adorned  with  gilding  and  em- 
broidery, and  the  scabbard  of  his  dagger,  displaying  the  arms  of  England  and  France. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  weapon  itself  was  taken  away  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but 
this  tradition  has  probably  arisen  merely  from  its  having  disappeared  in  the  civil 
confusions  of  Cromwell's  time.  The  shield  of  the  prince  hangs  on  a  pillar  near  the 
head  of  the  tomb.  Among  the  other  tombs  in  this  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church, 
are  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  second  wife  Queen  Jane  of  Navarre,  and  those  of 
Archbishop  Courtney,  Cardinal  Chatillon  (of  the  Coligny  family),  and  Cardinal  Pole. 
In  other  parts  of  the  church  are  the  monuments  of  Archbishops  Chichely,  Bourchicr, 
Walter,  Peckham,  Warham,  Ludbury,  and  many  other  personages  connected  with  it 
in  ancient  times. 

A  very  curious  part  of  the  cathedral  is  what  is  called  the  Undercroft,  being  the 
cr)rpt  over  which  the  choir  is  raised.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
bmlding ;  and  as  the  architecture  appears  to  be  Saxon,  it  is  supposed  to  nave  been 
part  of  the  older  church  left  standing  by  Lanfranc.  The  walls  are  perfectly  des- 
titute of  ornament,  and  everything  presents  the  aspect  of  the  most  venerable  an- 
tiquity. Of  the  pillars,  some  are  roimd,  others  twisted,  and  neither  in  shafts  nor 
capitals  are  (here  two  of  them  alike.  The  circumference  of  most  of  the  shafts  is 
about  four  feet,  and  the  heighth  of  shaft,  plinth,  and  capital,  only  six  feet  and  a  half. 
From  these  spring  semi-circular  arches,  making  a  vaulted  roof  of  the  height  of 
fourteen  feet  The  portion  of  this  crypt  under  the  west  end  of  the  choir  was  loaz 
in  the  possession  of  a  congregation  of  Calvinists,  which  originally  consisted  of 
refugees  driven  from  the  Netherlands  by  the  persecutions  of  Uie  duke  of  Alva,  in 
the  reiffn  of  Edward  VI.,  and  afterward  increased  by  a  number  of  French  Huge- 
nots,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
They  were  pnncipally  silk-weavers ;  and  their  numbers  were  at  one  time  very  con- 
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iiderable,  bot  tkejr  litterly  grcallr  diroinUfaed.    Their  plkce  of  meetiac  for  dtrii* 
wurship  in  the  catliedral  ii  laid  lo  hare  been  gnnied  lo  tbem  by  Qneen  Eliabetk. 


Cipiul  of  k  ColaniD  In  Ibe  CiypL 

There  fltJll  remain  in  leTeral  of  ihe  windows  of  the  chorch  some  fine  specimen 
of  iiicient  painied  glass ;  bui  the  produciioos  of  ihia  most  fragile  uf  ihe  arts,  with 
which  it  wvs  formvrly  verjr  richly  adorned,  were  in  great  pari  mercilessly  desirorid 
dnriog  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  Beventeenth  century.  A  magniGcent  window  in  ihe 
northern  wing  of  the  western  iraDsepl,  in  particular,  suffered  aeTerelf.  The  relanoi 
of  its  demolition  has  been  given  by  the  person  whu  wis  himself  inosi  active  in  ibe 
work — an  indiridual  of  the  name  of  Richard  Ctilmer  (but  more  commoaly  called 
"  Blue  Dick"),  who,  on  ihe  reromroendatioo  of  the  mavur  of  Canierbury,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Uoose  of  Commons  one  of  the  six  pTeacners  in  tbe  cathedral,  after 
Ihe  abolition  of  episcopacy.  This  zealot  writes,  "  rhe  cummiscioners  fell  presently 
to  work  on  the  great  iaolairous  window,  standing  on  the  tefr  hand  as  you  gu  up  into 
the  choir ;  for  which  window  some  affirm  many  thousand  pounds  hare  been  offered 
by  outlandish  papists.  Jn  that  wind uw  was  now  the  piciure  of  God  the  Father, 
and  of  Christ,  besides  a  large  crucifix,  and  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  Ineire  apostles;  and  in  that  window  were  sereo  lai 


t'icinres  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  seven  several  glorious  appearances ;  as  oftheangd* 
ifting  her  into  heaven,  and  the  sun,  moon, and  stars,  under  her  feel ;  and  everv  pic* 
ture  had  an  inscription  under  it,  beginning  with  Gaudc,  Maria  ;  as  *  Ga*it,  Maria, 
Sparua  Dei;'  that  is,  'Rejoice,  Mary,  ihou  Spouse  of  God.'  There  were  in  ihigwii>> 
dow  many  other  pictures  of  popish  saints,  as  of  St.  George,  ttc ;  but  ibdr  prime 
cathedral  saint.  Archbishop  Beckei,  was  most  rarely  pictured  in  that  window,  i> 
full  proportion,  with  cope,  rochet,  mitre,  crosier,  and  bis  pontiGcalibus.  And  in  the 
fool  of  tnal  huge  window  was  n  title,  iniimaltng  that  window  to  be  dedicated  to  ihe 
Virgin  Mary."  In  afterward  describing  his  own  share  in  the  work,  he  lets  out  that 
he  was  not  a  little  vain  of  the  perfonnance,  although  he  withholds  bis  name:  "A 
minister,"  he  says,  "  was  on  tbe  top  of  the  city  ladder,  near  siily  steps  high,  with  a 
whole  pike  in  hii  hand,  rattling  down  proud  Becket's  glassy  bones,  when  others  thfl) 
present  would  not  venture  so  high."  The  modes  iu  which  self-ad  miration  eihibiu 
Itself  are  very  various. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  cathedral,  and  proceed  lo  the  other  buildings  which 
we  have  also  lo  notice.  Before  quitling  the  quarter,  however,  in  which  the  metro- 
politan church  is  situated,  we  must  direct  attention  to  the  fine  specimen  of  a  kind  of 
KTcbitecture  in  which  our  ancestors  greatly  delighted — the  Precinct  Gate — of  tbt 
preseat  appeaiiiiee  of  which,  worn  and  half  obUterBCed  by  lime,  bat  atill  majeMie, 
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onr  engraTing  furnishes  a  faithful  representation.  It  forms  the  principal  mtruiee,. 
that  from  the  southwest  corner,  to  the  extensive  court  in  which  the  cathedral  atand*^ 
surrounded  by  the  prebendal  houses,  the  deanery,  what  was  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the  establish meut  of  the  church.  It 
opens  upon  the  ancient  avenue  from  the  High  street,  called  Mercery  lane,  where, 
in  the  Chequer  inn,  occupying  more  than  half  the  west  side,  apd  extending  a  coo- 
siderable  way  down  the  High  street,  and  in  other  large  tenements  adjoining,  were 
formerly  lodged  many  of  the  pilgrims  who  crowded  hither  from  all  parts  to  pay 
their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  The  gate  is  correctly  described  by 
Somner,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Cathedral,"  as  **  a  very  goodly,  strong,*  and  beautifu 
structure,  and  of  excellent  artifice."  From  an  inscription  over  the  arch,  now  nearly 
illegible,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1517.  Of  the  space  within  the 
precinct,  a  considerable  part  is  occupied  by  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
remainder  which  is  not  covered  by  buildings  is  for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  gardens. 
It  may  form  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  city  within  the  walls.  Of  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  which  stood  on  the  west  side,  little  is  now  remaining.  The  g^reat 
court  has  been  converted  partly  into  gardens  and  partly  into  a  timber-yard  ;  and  a 
private  dwelling-house  has  been  formed  out  of  the  porch  of  the  great  hall.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  private  houses,  and  also  of  shops,  within  the  precinct. 

Several  of  the  old  city  gates  of  Canterbury  were  venerable  for  their  antiquity ; 
but  they  have  now,  we  believe,  all  been  removed,  with  the  exception  of  that  called 
Westgate,  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  the  High  street,  over  which  is  the  city 
prison.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  street  was  Ridinggate,  crossing  the 
road  to  Dover,  near  to  which  were  two  arches  of  Roman  brick  and  architecture. 
At  Worthgate,  forming  the  termination  of  Castle  street,  on  the  southwest,  was 
another  Roman  arch ;  and  there  was  another  at  Queningate,  leading  out  from  the 
east  side  of  the  cathedral  precinct. 

Directly  facing  this  last-mentioned  entrance  stands  the  very  handsome  stnictare 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving  (p.  321) — the  great  gate  of  the  now  ruined  monastery 
of  St  Augustine.  This  monastery  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  originally 
founded  b^  St.  Aiigustine  on  ground  granted  to  him  by  King  Ethelbert,  and  to  have 
been  at  first  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  was  St  Dunstan  who,  in  the 
year  978,  dedicated  it  anew  to  these  apostles,  and  also  to  St  Augustine.  Speaking 
of  the  two  establishments  of  Christ  Cnurch  and  St  Augustine's,  Lambarde,  in  his 
"Perambulation  of  Kent"  (1596),  says:  "  The  monks  of  the  which  places  were  as 
far  removed  from  all  mutual  love  and  society,  as  the  houses  themselves  were  near 
linked  together,  either  in  regard  of  the  time  of  their  foundation,  the  order  of  their 
profession,  or  the  place  of  their  situation.  And,  therefore,  in  this  part  it  might  well 
oe  verified  of  them,  which  was  wont  to  be  commonly  said,  'Unicum  arbustam  non 
alit  duos  erithacos ; — One  cherry-tree  sufficeth  not  two  jays.'  For  indeed  one  whole 
city,  nay  rather  one  whole  shire  and  county,  could  hardly  suffice  the  pride  and  am- 
bitious avarice  of  such  two  irreligious  svnagogues ;  the  which,  as  in  all  places  they 
a^eed  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  spoil  of  the  laity,  so  in  no  place  agreed  they  one 
with  another ;  but  each  seeking  everywhere  and  by  all  ways  to  advance  themselves, 
they  moved  continual  and  that  most  fierce  and  deadly  war,  for  lands,  privileges, 
relics,  and  such  like  vain  worldly  pre-eminences ;  insomuch  as  he  that  will  observe 
it  shall  find  that  universally  the  chronicles  of  their  own  houses  contain  for  the  most 
part  nothins  else  but  suing  for  exemptions,  procuring  of  relics,  struggling  for  offices, 
wrangling  tor  consecrations,  and  pleading  for  lands  and  possessions."  In  another 
place,  having  occasion  to  notice  one  of  their  early  quarrels,  he  again  returns  to  the 
subject :  '*  Tnus  you  see  how  soon  after  the  foundation  these  houses  were  at  dis- 
sension, and  for  how  small  trifles  they  were  ready  to  put  on  arms,  and  to  move  great 
and  troublesome  tragedies ;  neither  do  I  find  that  ever  they  agreed  after,  bat  were 
evermore  at  continual  brawling  within  themselves,  either  suing  before  the  king  or 
appealing  to  the  pope,  and  that  for  matters  of  more  stomach  than  importance ;  as, 
for  example,  whether  the  abbot  of  St  Augustine's  shotild  be  consecrated  or  blessed 
in  his  own  church  or  in  the  other's ;  whether  he  ought  to  ring  his  bells  at  service, 
before  the  other  had  rung  theirs;  whether  he  and  his  tenants  owed  suit  to  the 
bishop's  court ;  and  such  like,  wherein  it  can  not  be  doubted  but  that  they  consumed 
inestimable  treasure  for  maintaining  of  their  most  popish  pride  and  wilfulness." 

The  small  portion  of  the  monastery  which  now  remains  adjoins  the  great  gate- 
way ;  but  at  the  dissolation  of  the  religious  houses  it  was  so  extensive  a  building 
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that  Henry  VIII.  seized  upon  it  as  a  palace  for  himseld  It  was  afterward  gnntd 
to  Cardinal  Pole  for  life,  by  Queen  Mary.  On  his  decease  it  reverted  to  the  crown; 
and,  in  1573,  Queen  Elizabeth,  haWng  paid  a  visit  to  Canterbury,  kept  her  court  here. 

This  building  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Wotton,  whose  isdy, 
after  her  husband^s  death,  received  Charles  IL  here  on  his  way  to  London,  st  tbe 
Restoration.  From  her  it  is  still  commonly  called  Lady  Wotton 's  palace.  The 
whole  area  comprehended  within  the  enclosure  of  the  monastery  is  about  siziees 
acres.  In  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Oostling's  work,  printed  about  thirty  veais  ago, 
it  is  said :  '*  The  west  front  of  the  monastery  extends  about  250  feet,  and  the  walls 
which  enclose  the  whole  precincts  are  standing ;  the  great  gate  has  buildings  ad- 
joinin£[,  which  once  had  some  handsome  apartments,  and  particularly  a  bed<baiih 
ber,  with  a  ceiling  very  curiously  painted.  The  whole  is  now  let  to  one  who  kee|M 
a  public-house ;  and,  having  plen^  of  excellent  water,  this  apartment  is  coanried 
to  a  brew-house,  the  steam  of  which  has  miserably  defaced  that  fine  ceiliog.  Tbe 
rest  of  the  house  he  has  fitted  up  for  such  customers  as  choose  to  spend  their  time 
there,  having  turned  the  great  court*yard  into  a  bowliog-green,  the  fine  chapel  ad- 
joining to  the  north  side  of  the  church  into  a  five's-court,  with  a  skittle-ground  near 
It ;  and  the  great  room  over  the  gate  to  a  cock-pit.*'  A  short  distance  to  the  Buuib- 
east  of  the  gate  sUinds  a  fragment  known  by  the  name  of  Ethelbert's  tower,  which 
appears  to  nave  been  a  portion  of  the  old  abbey  church.  Not  far  from  this  wai 
erected  some  years  ago  a  city  aod  coimty  hospital  fur  the  relief  of  the  sick  aud  laioe 
poor.  It  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  area.  To  the  east  of  that  again  is  a  aoall 
edifice  of  great  antiquity,  called  St.  Pancras's  chapel,  the  materials  and  archiiecture 
of  which  appear  to  be  Koman,  and  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  Kioj^  £>hel- 
bert's  private  chapel,  in  which  he  worshipped  his  ancestral  gods  before  his  conver* 
ston  to  Christianity.    It  is  only  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty-one  in  breadth. 

But  the  most  interesting  mcmument  of  antiquity  io  Canterbury,  and  one  d  the 
most  interesting  in  the  kingdom,  is  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  at  some  dibiance  east 
from  the  chapel  of  St.  Pancras,  and  beyond  the  precinct  of  the  monastery.  H 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  rising  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  lu  1^^'< 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  citv  walls.  The  body  of  this  church,  which  is  still  vbcd 
for  divine  service,  is  built  or  Roman  bricks ;  and  the  character  of  the  architeciure, 
although  about  that  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  has  been  thought  lo 
concur  in  indicating  that  its  erection  must  have  preceded  the  Saxon  invasion.  Ii  i) 
probable,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  btiilt  of  the  materials,  aod  on  the  site,  of  a  Eoioao 
edifice.  Bede  states  that  Augustine,  on  his  arrival,  found  two  ancient  ChriMiaa 
chtirches  at  Canterbury,  the  one  witliin  the  city  in  its  eastern  quarter,  and  the  uitier 
at  a  short  distance  without  the  walls.  The  former  was,  no  doubt,  that  which  vf»s 
eventually  converted  into  the  cathedral,  and  the  other  this  church  of  S(>  Mariu; 
or,  at  least,  the  older  building  in  the  same  place,  out  of  the  nuterials  of  which  'he 
present  church  was  constructed.  Here  Queen  Bertha  is  said  to .  have  bad  (be  ^^r- 
vices  of  religion  performed  to  herself  and  her  Christian  attendants  by  ber  cli»p* 
lain  Luidhard,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  missionary ;  and  it  was  here  aliO 
that  Augustine  first  performed  mass,  the  other  church  within  the  city  not  having 
been  opened  till  it  was  enlarged  and  repaired.  A  very  ancient  font  siill  €i\^^  i^ 
St.  Martin's  church,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been  that  used  at  the  baptism  of  Ki»g 
Ethelbert. 

Such  are  the  principal  memorials  of  its  ancient  greatness  which  are  now  lefi  to 
this  venerable  ecclesiastical  metropolis.    Our  limits  have  enabled  us  rather  tu  no^^ 
rapidly  the  chief  points  of  interest  presented  by  each  than  to  describe  any  of  \ovia 
fully.     A  complete  account  of  the  cathedral  alone  would  furnish  matter  lur  a 
volume,  and  the  subject  has  indeed  occupied  several  large  volumes.    The  early  ^i'' 
tory  of  some  others  of  these  old  buildings,  again,  carries  us  so  far  into  the  detpi^ 
night  of  the  past,  that,  although  there  is  little  to  relate,  (here  is,  on  that  v<-ry  ac- 
coimt,  the  more  to  conjecture,  and  the  wider  field  for  the  imagination  to  ^^f^'/'^'f  ,'^' 
In  traversing  the  streets  of  Canterbury,  we  tread  ground  which  has  pri>h8t)iy  w'^ 
deemed  holy  and  famous  since  religion,  in  any  form,  first  set  up  her  temples  '^  o 
land,  or  shed  a  mystic  sanctity  over  hill  and  grove.    There  is  reason  to  heJ^t* 
that  the  first  Christian  churches  were  usually,  u  not  always,  planted  on  ^^^^^.^L 
iperstition  had  previously  consecratea  in  the  hearts  of  the  people*    ^^^^. 


which  superstition  had  previously  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
it  can  hflirdly  be  doubted  that  Canterbury  was  a  Roman  station ;  and  it  ^^ 
moat  likely  a  British  town  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.    The  position 
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pkee  woidd  point  it  out  for  a  settlemmt  on  the  first  oeennntion  of  th«  coontrf — 
ntonted,  esMcially  as  it  was,  in  the  district  that  was  prohably  first  seized  upon  and 
peopled.  The  barbarian  rights  of  dmidism,  shadowing  them  with  gloom  aod  fear, 
mav  therefore  have  first  ffiven  distinction  to  the  spots  on  which  now  rise  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  monuments  of  the  religion  of  purity,  and 
peace,  and  hope.  But  if  the  vision  of  these  primitive  times  is  dim  and  uncertain, 
there  was  at  least  a  long  subsequent  neriod  durinff  which  Canterbury  stood  in  celeb- 
rity and  fflory  among  the  foremost  or  the  cities  of  the  earth.  The  history  of  a  great 
part  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  nearly  a  blank,  or  at  least  is  marked  by  so  few  events 
that  interest  us  in  the  present  day,  that  we  are  apt  to  form  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  length  of  that  tract  of  time.  Tne  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
have  been  familiarized  to  our  minds  in  such  amplitude  of  detail,  that  we  make  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  space  in  the  chronology  of  the  world  over  which  they 
extend  ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  we  are  still  less  given  to  contract  within  too  nar^ 
row  bounds  our  estimate  of  the  period  comprehended  under  what  may  be  strictly 
called  modem  history.  The  Reformation,  for  instance,  seems  to  us  now  a  very  old 
event ;  and  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  a  long  stretch  of  years.  It  appears 
like  all  the  history  we  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  hardly  worth  attention, 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  western  empire.  Yet  that  overlooked  portion  is  in 
reality  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  the  other,  which  we  allow  almost  ex- 
clusively to  fill  our  imaginations.  If  we  are,  therefore,  to  take  a  full  view  of  what 
Canterbury  has  been,  we  must  carry  our  contemplation  back  over  not  only  her  three 
last  centuries  of  comparative  obscurity  and  decay,  but  her  longer  preceding  period 
of  renown  and  splendor.  At  the  Reformation,  the  first  thronging  of  the  world's 
multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Becket  was  an  older  event  than  the  Reformation  is  now ; 
and  from  the  Reformation  back  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  was  three  times  as 
long  a  retrcMpect  as  it  is  from  the  present  day  to  the  Reformation. 

The  town  of  Canterbury  is  old,  and,  like  most  cathedral  towns,  is  a  dull  and  for« 
mal  place  of  residence,  witn  a  proportion  of  genteel  inhabitants.  It  is,  however,  neat 
and  clean,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  pleasant  tract  of  country.  It  has  a 
number  of  large  hotels  and  postmg^houses,  to  accommodate  the  numerous  travellers 
passing  between  the  metropolis  and  Dover,  the  chief  out-port  for  France ;  but  since 
the  completion  of  the  railway  connecting  Dover  with  London,  and  which  does  not 
touch  Canterbury,  these  will,  m  all  likelihood,  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  dis- 
tance from  London  is  fifty-six  miles,  and  from  Dover  sixteen.  The  only  object  of 
attraction  in  the  town,  besides  the  cathedral,  is  a  pleasure-ground  called  the  Dane- 
john,  a  corruption  of  the  word  donjon,  such  a  building  having  once  occupied  the 
ipot,  in  connexion  with  the  city  walls.  The  area  of  the  field  is  mid  out  with  an  ave- 
nue of  trees,  and  is  principally  otherwise  a  grassy  esplanade,  open  freely  to  all  the 
inhabitants.  In  1790,  the  field  was  presented  by  Mr.  Alderman  James  Simmonds 
for  the  use  and  recreaticMi  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  time  coming,  an  act  of  generosity 
deserving  the  highest  commendation.    The  population  of  Canterbury  in  1831  was 

The  ancient  city  of  York,  considered  as  the  second  in  the  kingdom  in  dignity — the 
chief  town  of  the  county,  and  the  cathedral  city  of  the  archiepisconal  diocese  bearing 
its  name — ^is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Foss  and  Ouse,  in  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  plains  in  England.    Its  population  in  1831  was  25,359. 

York,  whatever  its  first  rise  might  be,  was  a  city  of  the  Romans,  and  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens  as  a  colony.  It  was  successively  the  seat  of  Adrian,  Severus,  and 
other  emperors :  Severus  died  here,  in  the  year  210.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  it  was  a  city  of  considerable  consequence  and  size.  This  eminence  it  re- 
tained for  several  centuries ;  but  latterly  it  has  sunk  into  a  mere  county  and  cathedral 
^wn,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  where  a  considerable  number  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
^ctionaries  reside,  and  from  which  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  are  difiused  over 
a  neighboring  rural  district. 

It  IS  enteral  by  four  principal  gates  or  bars,  has  six  bridges,  a  cathedral,  twen^- 
three  churches,  besides  places  or  worship  for  various  dissenting  bodies ;  a  guildhall, 
county-hall,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  most  remarkable  object  by  many  de- 
grees is  the  cathedral,  or  minster,  a  most  superb  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
measuring  in  length  five  himdred  and  twenty-four  and  one  fourth  feet ;  in  breadth 
across  the  transepts,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet ;  the  nave  being  in  height 
ninety-nine,  and  the  grand  tower  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet    The  various  parti 
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were  bniti  at  different  times  between  1237  and  13TT.  The  pane  most  admired  arc 
the  easr  window  Bad  tfae  screen  dividioE  ihe  choir  from  the  hod][i>f  tbechoTrh.  This 
wiadow  coDsifl  II  of  upward  of  two  hundred  compartmenu  of  stained  glaw,  con  tain  iii( 
repreeentBlioai  of  the  Supreme  Being,  saints,  and  evenis  recorded  ia  ScHpinre.  Tfae 
■creen  ia  s  piece  of  carred  wood-work  in  a  highly  ornamenial  eiyle.  The  chapier- 
houK  is  also  much  admired:  it  isamu[n>ficeni  atructure,  of  anociBgonal  fortn,  aiiiy- 
three  feet  in  diameier  and  lixiy-eighi  feet  in  height.  York  minaier  has,  within  tM 
lait  few  years,  twice  suffered  severely  from  fire. 

York  was  at  one  time  a  commercial  town  of  some  impoTtiDce,  coadacting  trade 
bjr  means  of  the  river  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  burden.    It  still  possesses  a  few  small  mi  nufsc lures. 

Winchester,  a  town  of  great  anliquiiy  in  Hampshire,  at  the  distance  of  sizty-two 
miles  from  London,  is  situated  in  the  bottom  at  a  rich  gressv  vale,  throiub  whick 
flows  the  Irchin,  a  small  river  which  issues  into  the  sea  at  Soutnampton.  There  wms 
s  town  here  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  afterward  became  the  principal  city  of 
the  Danish,  Saioa,  and  Norman  dynasties.  It  was  the  scene  of  Alfred  and  Caanie*s 
glories;  and  here,  with  innumerable  princes,  bishops,  and  abbots,  they  lie  iaierred. 
Till  the  revolution,  it  contitiued  a  chief  place  of  residence  of  the  royal  family ;  ■  p*t> 
ace  built  by  the  Siuerts  is  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  13li6,  Winchester  became  the  episcopal  see  of  the 
celebrated  William  of  Wvkeham,  who  greatly  improved  the  cathedral,  and  'aau- 
ntled  a  college  for  the  education  of  youih.  The  cathedral  has  undergooe  various 
mutations;  but,  being  lately  repaired  and  cleaned,  is  now  one  of  the  finest  siructnrea 
of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The  splendid  mausoleum  of  William  of  Wykefaam,  in  oac 
of  its  aisles,  is  an  object  of  great  interesL  At  a  short  distance  from  the  cathedral 
are  placed  the  venerable  building!  composing  the  college  of  Wykeham,  at  wfairh  a 
Dumber  of  young  gentlemen  are  educated  and  prepared  for  the  university.  Anotha 
highly  inieresliDg  object  of  antiquity  is  the  hospital  of  Sl  Cross,  situated  about  dbc 
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mile  down  Ihe  Irchin.  Potmded  by  Hnrr  de  Bids,  biahop  of  Winefant«r,  and 
brocher  of  Kiog  Stephm,  in  1136,  Si.  CroM  ia  the  tnott  perfect  Bpecimen  Temainins 
ID  Englaad  of  the  eoDventoil  eatabliahmeDta  of  ihe  middle  ages,  and  afforda  a  reaf 
deace  and  meana  of  aubaiatence  to  ibiri««n  indigent  old  men.  Tbe  chapel,  the 
ponioB  of  buildioga  upon  which  the  principal  labor  and  ccei  appear  to  hare  been 
expendcdt  ia  in  iha  eaihedral  atyla ;  tAat  i«  to«ay,.iicoaaist»of«nac&andaideaiBlea, 
with  a  chancel  «ad  tauwcpts,  and  a  hun  and  maaay  Koruan  tower  orer  the  inter- 
•ectioa,  which  haaorigiDallfbrm«d«buiteni  to  throws  dim  (Clique  lifht  upon  the 
high  altar,  but  it  ia  now  divided  off  by  floors.  Tbe  Inda  of  the  tower  can  be  a»> 
ceaded  without  much  difficulif ;  and  boat  them  theie  ia  a  Terv  fine  view  i^  ihe  rich 
meadows  around,  the  Soatbampion  railway,  tbe  city,  cathedral,  and  college  of  Witt- 
cheater,  and  tbe  Taller  of  the  Itchen,  upward  and  downwaid. 

Exteroaily  the  bniiding  ia  plain,  but  the  thfiereat  parts  of  it  are  admirably  propor- 
tioned ;  and  the  whitenesa  of  iu  color  rendera  it  a  striking  object  aa  contrasted  with 
the  rich  green  of  the  meadows  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  treea.  The  luwera,  and 
all  the  eaat«m  lurreta,  wbteh  appear  to  be  in  yvtf  nearly  the  same  slate  aa  ihey  were 
lefl  by  the  architects  of  De  Bloia,  are  of  aquared  alone,  joined  ia  the  nealeal  and 
most  durable  manner. 

The  western  parisi  which  have  undergone  alterationand  repoir  btimeamore  recent, 
hare  not  the  same  air  of  firmness  and  darability  about  them  ;  for  they  are  in  many 

filaeea  composed  of  flints  and  hard  cement,  which,  ihough  in  reality,  one  of  the  i 
wiing  kiDilB  of  building,  eraecialiy  when    ''  ■■■■■'■ 

or  well-burnt  bricks,  aa  we  nnd  it  in  the  I 
Dot  the  same  appearance  of  durability  ai 
early  eaatle-buildtng  Normana  of  the  age  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  two  or  three 
preceding  oaea,  are  unriTalted,  eren  at  tlie  present  day,  for  the  solidity  and  perma- 
Dence  of  their  masonry.  This  is  prored  not  only  in  the  Norman  part  of  the  chapel 
of  8l  Croas,  but  in  the  lower  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  which 
were  built  by  Walkelin,  the  cousin  of  the  Conqueror,  which  were  erected  about  half 
a  century  before.  On  the  out^de,  these  specimens  of  the  most  sabslaotial  bnUdiog 
are  a  little  weather-beaten,  and  gray  in  some  places  with  lichen  ;  but  not  a  stone  ia 
honeycombed,  not  a  joint  has  opesM,  nor  is  there  a  single  set  in  the  foimdationa  or 
crack  in  the  superstructure  throughout  the  whole.  In  the  inside  they  have  ibe  same 
freshness  of  appearance  as  if  they  had  been  btiilt  only  a  few  years  ago.  Tbe  interior 
of  De  filois'a  building,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cross,  baa  been  daubed  pretly  liberally 
with  whitewash,  so  that  its  general  surface  can  not  be  feen ;  but  jndging  jrom  what 
appears  through  this  unseemly  coating,  we  would  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the 
tnaaoary  here  is  as  proof  agamst  lime  aa  ibat  of  Walkelin  in  the  cathedral. 
Wincheaier  is  composed  of  a  rarieiy  of  old  atreeta,  and  seems  among  the  least  im> 

t roved  towns  in  England.  Latterly  it  has  been  inspired  with  8  little  animation,  by 
ecominr  aalalionon  the  line  of  the  London  and  Southampton  railway;  in  excavating 
for  which  was  found  a  peirified  Imeket  coniaining  three  eggs,  which  also  had  been 
changed  into  grey  flint  Eggs  and  basket  are  now  soldered  into  one  complete  mass, 
and  can  not  be  separated.  This  is  curious  as  showing  that  animal  and  vegetable 
Mibsiances  can  be  converted  into  Bint,  from  having  been  buried  in  chalk  for  a  period 
of  years  much  within  the  range  of  human  history.    Population  in  1831,  9,213. 
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LoKDott,  the  capital  of  England  and  melropotis  of  the  BritiBh  empire,  i«  situated 
DO  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrejr,  and  within  a 
d«y'g  journey  of  the  souiheni  shore  of  Brilab,  in  latitude  51°  30'  47"  north.  The 
name  London  is  traced  to  a  Celtic  or  British  origin,  though  some  doubts  are  enter* 
taiaed  respecting  its  exact  signification.  The  more  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
originates  in  the  words  Uin,  a  pool  or  lake,  and  din,  a  town  or  harbor  for  ships.  As 
the  Thames  at  one  time  spread  into  a  lake  on  the  Surrey  side,  this  siKniGcaEion  is 
sofBciently  descriptive  of  the  local  position  of  the  metropolis.  On  toe  spot  now 
occupied  oy  the  city,  or  more  ancient  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  is  on  the  \e!i  or 
Borihern  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  town  bad  been  built  and  possessed  by  Ibe  Romans 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  from  that  period  it  has  constantly  been  the  seat  of  an 
increasing  and  busy  populaiion.  lis  chief  increase  and  impiovemetit,  howerer,  hare 
been  since  the  great  fire  in  16S6,  which  destroyed  a  large  number  of  the  old  streets 
■nd  public  edifices. 

The  original  city  was  fortified  by  a  wall,  which  has  long  since  been  removed,  to 
illow  of  an  expansion  into  the  adjacent  fields;  andas  the  number  of  houses  and  streets 
wiiboni  the  old  line  of  wall  has  at  length  greatly  exceeded  those  within,  the  city,  as 
i>  is  still  named,  is  like  a  mere  kernel  in  ihe  mass.  The  extending  city  has  in  lime 
''tiled  a  conneiioo  with  various  clnsters  of  population  in  the  neighborhood,  including 
Veatrainster  on  the  west,  and  by  means  of  bridges,  Southwark  and  Lambeth  do  the 
"nth.  The  whole  metropolis,  rcckoDJiie  by  continuous  lines  of  houses,  extends  to 
■Ingth  of  nearly  eight  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  from  six  to  seTen,  and  it  is  computed 
Uist  the  whole  includes  at  least  thirty-Gve  square  miles. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  districts  included  within  what  is  usually  described  as 
uW^on,witb  their  population  in  1831 :  London  within  the  walls,  fifYy-seven  thousand 
ni  hmidred  and  ninety-five ;  London  without  the  walU,  sixty-eeTeo  thousand  eight 
hQndred  and  seventy-eight ;  city  of  Westminster,  two  hundred  and  two  thousand  and 
whty  J  oni-parishes  wiuiin  the  bills  of  mortality,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  foirtyeighi ;  parishes  not  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  two  hundred 
ud  nineiy-duee  thmuana  and  five  hundred  and  siity-scTen  ;  Southwark,  nbety-one 
thonsand  and  firs  htmdred  and  one ;  total,  one  million  four  hundied  and  seventy-four 
umuand  and  sixty-nine.  London  within  the  walls  contams  ninety-eighiparisbes,  most 
"which  are  rery  small  in  size,  but  at  one  time  were  very  populous.    The  practice  of 

iTing  out  of  town,  and  of  using  Ihe  dwellings  of  the  city  tor  warehouses,  has  greatly 
''"Ned  the  popnUlion  in  latter  thnes.    Wiuiout  the  walls,  thereare  deren  piritbes, 
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iDdependently  of  the  parishes  in  Westminster  and  Soathwark.  The  largest  and  mm 
populoas  of  the  suburban  parishes  is  Marylebone.  Adjoining  the  suburban  though 
really  town  parishes,  there  are  yarious  country  parishes,  as  Greenwich,  Deptfod, 
Camberwel],  Clapham,  Westham  and  Stratford,  Hammersmith,  Hampsiead,  Idc^ 
containing  an  aggregate  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thooaaod  four 
hundred  and  eighty ;  and  adding  this  number  to  the  above  one  millioD  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand  and  sixty-nine,  there  was  within  a  compass  of  about  eight 
miles  round  London,  in  1831,  a  population  of  one  million  fi?e  hundred  and  eighty^bnr 
thousand  and  forty-two,  which  is  probably  now  increased  to  about  two  millioos. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years,  London  has  doubled  in  extent,  and  at  present  is  rapidJj 
increasing  on  all  sides,  particularly  on  the  north,  west,  and  south.  In  no  town  in 
Great  Britain  are  there  to  be  seen  so  few  empty  houses.  The  total  assessed  reDtal 
of  the  metropolis  in  1830  was  five  millions  one  htmdred  and  forty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  but  the  real  rental  was  supposed  not  to  be  less  than 
seven  millions  of  pounds. 

The  increase  of  London  to  its  present  enormous  size,  has  been  promoted  by  certsin 
highly  favorable  circumstances.    First,  it  has  for  ages  been  the  capital  of  England, 
and  seat  of  the  legislature  and  court ;  and,  since  the  union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
it  has  become  a  centre  also  for  these  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Beioe  therefore 
a  point  of  attraction  for  the  nobilitVf  landed  gentry,  and  other  families  of  opulesce 
from  ail  quartens  a  vast  increase  of  population  to  minister  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of 
these  classes  has  been  the  result.    While  deriving  immense  advanta^^es  from  this 
centralizing  principle,  London  has  been  equally,  if  not  far  more  indebted  to  its  ex* 
cellent  situation  on  the  banks  of  a  great  navigable  river,  and  in  a  fine  part  of  th« 
country.    As  already  mentioned,  London  proper,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  town, 
stands  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Thames,  on  ground  rising  very  gently  toward  the 
north  ;  and  so  even  and  regular  in  outline,  that  among  the  streets,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  ground  is  almost  fiat.    On  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  the  ground  is  qiiitt 
level,  rather  too  much  so;  and  on  all  sides  the  country  appears  very  little  diversified 
with   hills,  or  anything  to  interrupt  the  extension  of  the  buildings.    The  Thames 
that  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  metropolis,  is  an  object  which  generally  excites  a 
lively  interest  among  strangers.    It  is  a  turbid  muddy  stream,  rising  in  ihe  intericr 
of  the  country  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  above  Loodoo, 
and  entering  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  about  sixty  miles  below  it.    It  comes  flowing 
between  low,  fertile,  and  village-clad  banks,  out  of  a  richly  ornamented  country  en 
the  west,  and  arriving  at  the  outmost  houses  of  the  metropolis,  a  short  way  above 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  pursues  a  winding  course  between  banks  thickly  clad  with 
dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  manufactories,  and  wharfs,  for  a  space  of  eight  or  oioe 
miles,  its  breadth  bein^  here  from  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    The  tides  affect  it 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  above  the  city ;  but  the  salt  water  comes  no  further  than 
Gravesend,  or  thirty  miles  below  it.    However,  such  is  the  volume  and  depth  of 
water,  that  vessels  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons  reach  the  city  on  its  eastern  q as fter 
at  Wapping.    Most  unfortunately,  an  extended  view  of  this  stream  is  hid  from 
the  spectator,  there  being  no  quays  or  oromenades  along  its  banks.    With  the  ei' 
ception  of  the  summit  of  St.  Paul'd,  the  only  good  points  for  viewing  the  river  are  the 
bridges,  which  cross  it  at  convenient  distances,  and  by  their  length  convey  an  accnrate 
idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  channel.    During  fine  weather,  the  river  is  covered  wiu 
numerous  barges  or  boats  of  fanciful  and  light  fabric,  suitable  for  quick  rowing ;  sw 
by  means  of  these  pleasant  conveyances,  as  well  as  small  steamboats,  the  Thames 
forms  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares. 

London  is  fortunate  in  a  particularly  salubrious  situaticm,  whether  as  respects  its 
relation  to  the  river  or  its  subsoil*  A  large  portion  of  the  entire  city  is  built  on  gnJd, 
or  on  a  speqies  of  clay  resting  on  sand  ;  and  by  means  of  capacious  undergrotMMi 
sewers  in  all  directions,  emptying  themselves  into  the  Thames,  the  whole  tows  {^^^ 
some  discreditable  exceptions  in  the  humbler  and  more  remote  class  of  streets)  !• 
well  drained  and  cleared  from  superficial  impurities.  On  account  of  the  want  of 
stone  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  England,  brick  is  the  only  material  efflp^T^ 
in  building.  London  is  therefore  a  brickiuUt  loton.  To  a  strangor,  it  app^^  ? 
consist  of  an  interminable  series  of  streets  (xf  moderate  width,  composed  of  dingf  i^ 
brick  houses,  which  are  commonly  four  stories  in  height,  and  seldom  less  than  three* 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  dwellings  are  smalL  They  a^  mere  slips  of  bail^>^ 
containing,  in  must  instances,  only  two  small  rooms  on  the  floors  one  behind  »• 
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other,  often  with  a  wide  door  of  commuaicatioo  hetween,  aud  a  woodenstair,  with 
balustradea,  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  house.  It  i«  only  in  the  mor^ashionajjie 
districts  of  the  town  that  the  houses  have  sunk  areas  with  railings :  in  all  the  business 
parts,  they_  stand  close  upon  the  payements,  so  that  trade  may  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  facill tv  and  convenience.  Every  street  oossesses  a  smooth  flagged  pavemen  t  at 
the  sides  for  root  passengers ;  while  the  central  parts  of  the  thoroughfares  are  cause* 
wayed  with  square  hard  stones,  or  paved  in  some  other  way  equally  suited  to  endure 
the  prodigious  tear  and  wear  created  by  the  horses  and  vehicles  passing  along  them. 
In  the  central  and  many  other  principal  streets  of  London,  the  ground  stories  of  the 
hoases  are  generally  used  as  shops  or  warehouses.  When  the  object  is  retail  iraffic, 
the  whole  range  of  front  is  usually  formed  into  door  and  window,  so  as  to  show  goods 
to  the  best  advantage  to  the  passengers.  The  exhibition  of  goods  in  the  London  shop 
windows  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  place.  Everything  which  the  appetite 
can  desire,  or  tlie  fancy  imagine,  would  appear  there  to  be  congregated.  In  every 
other  city  there  is  an  evident  meagcrness  in  (he  quantity  and  assortments ;  but  here 
there  is  the  most  remarkable  abundance,  and  that  not  in  isolated  spots,  but  along  the 
sides  of  thoroughfares  miles  in  length.  In  whatever  way  the  eye  is  turned,  this  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  mercantile  wealth  is  strikingly  observable  ;  even  in  what  ap» 
pear  obscure  alleys  or  courts,  the  abundance  of  goods  is  found  to  be  on  a  greater  scale 
than  in  any  provincial  town. 

The  flowing  of  the  Thames  from  west  to  east  through  the  metropolis,  has  given 
a  general  direction  to  the  lines  of  streets ;  the  principal  thoroughfares  are  in  some 
measure  parallel  to  the  river,  with  the  inferior,  or  at  least  shorter  streets  branching 
from  them.     Intersecting  the  town  lengthwise,  or  from  east  to  west,  are  two  great 
leading  thoroughfares  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  but  gradually  diverging  at 
their  western  extremity.  One  of  these  routes  begins  in  the  eastern  environs,  near  Blaok- 
wall,  proceeds  along  Whitechapel,  Leadenhall  street,  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  New* 
gate  street.  Skinner  street,  Holborn,  and  Oxford  street.    The  other  may  be  considered 
as  startinff  at  London  bridge,  and  passing  up  King  William  street  into  Cheapside,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  makes  a  bend  round  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  thence  proceeds  down 
Ludgate  hill,  along  Fleet  street  and  the  Strand  to  Charing  Cross,  where  it  sends  a 
branch  off  to  the  left  to  Whitehall,  and  another  to  the  right,  called  Cockspur  street, 
which  leads  forward  ii/to  Pall-Mail,  and  sends  a  shoot  up  Regent  street  into  riccadilly, 
which  proceeds  westward  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.    These  are  the  main  lines  in  the  me* 
tropolis,  and  are  among  the  first  traversed  by  strangers.    It  will  be  observed  that  the 
main  channels  ttnite  in  Cheapside,  which  therefore  becomes  an  excessively  crowded 
thoroughfare,  particularljr  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.    The  main  cross  branches  in 
the  metropolis  are — Famngdon  street,  leading  from  the  opening  to  Blackfriars  bridge, 
at  the  foot  of  Ludgate  hul,  to  Holborn ;  the  Haymarket,  leading  from  Cockspur 
street ;  and  Regent  street,  already  mentioned.    There  are  several  targe  streets  lead- 
ing northward  from  the  Holborn  and  Oxford  street  line.    The  principal  one,  in  the 
Mst,  is  St.  Martin  le  Grand  and  Aldersgate  street,  which  communicates  with  the 
?reat  north  road.    It  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint,  that  there  are  so  few  great 
channels  of  communication  through  London  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise ;  for  the 
inferior  streets,  independently  of  their  complex  bearings,  are  much  too  narrow  for 
regular  traffic.    According  to  the  accounts  last  taken,  the  entire  metropolis  contained 
thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  separate  streets,  squares,  courts,  alleys, 
^•>  each  with  a  distinct  name.    Oxford  street,  the  longest  in  London,  is  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  four  yards  in  length,  and  nimibers  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
houses  on  each  side. 

Without  particular  reference  to  mtmicipal  distinctions,  London  may  be  divided 
into  four  prmcipal  portions — ^the  citv,  which  is  the  centre,  and  where  the  greatest 
part  of  the  busmess  is  conducted ;  tne  east  end,  in  which  is  the  port  for  shipping ; 
^e  West  end,  or  Westminster,  in  which  are  the  palaces  of  the  queen  and  royal 
&mil^,  the  houses  of  parliament,  Westminster  abbey,  and  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry ;  the  Surrey  division,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
^taininff  many  manufecturing  establishments  and  dwellings  of  private  families 
Besides  these,  the  northem  suburbs,  which  include  the  once  detached  villages  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Islington,  Hoxton,  St.  Pancras,  Pentonville,  Somer's  Town,  and 
Faddington,  and  consist  chiefly  of  private  dwellings  for  the  mercantile  and  higher 
^^^sses,  may  be  considered  a  peculiar  and  distinct  division.  It  is,  however,  nowheit 
P^Mble  to  lay  exactly  where  any  one  division  begins  or  ends.    Throughout  the  vast 
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compass  o&the  city  and  suburbs,  there  is  a  blending  of  one  diTisaoii  with  those 
contiguousTo  it.  In  the  business  parts  there  are  lines  or  clusters  of  neat  dwellim^ 
and  in  the  parts  devoted  to  retirement  there  are  seen  indications  of  business.  The 
outskirts  on  all  sides  comprise  long  rows  or  groups  of  detached  villas,  with  ornamental 
flower-plots ;  and  houses  of  this  attractive  kind  proceed  in  some  directions  so  far  oat 
of  town,  that  there  seems  no  getting  beyond  them  into  the  country.  From  the  Surrey 
division  there  extend  southward  and  westward  a  great  number  of  these  streets  of  neat 
private  houses,  as,  for  instance,  toward  Walworth,  Eennington,  Clapharo,  Brixton, 
&c. ;  and  in  these  directions  lie  some  of  the  most  pleasant  spots  in  the  environs  d 
the  metropolis.  The  suburban  streets  are  only  macadamised,  and  possess  gravel  side 
paths.    We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  this  splendid  city  in  detail. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

If  we  draw  a  line  from  north  to  south,  running  down  through  Holb(»n  and  the 
Strand,  we  shall  have  London  tolerably  accurately  divided,  with  reference  to  its 
grand  characteristics  of  being  the  central  seat  of  government,  legislation,  and  law, 
and  an  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  On  the  west  side  of  this  line  lie 
the  palaces,  the  houses  of  parliament,  the  chief  courts  of  justice,  the  great  govern* 
ment  offices,  the  parks,  and  the  splendid  squares  and  streets  which  are  the  external 
nrpes  of  the  presence  of  royalty  and  the  court,  and  all  the  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
nishion,  which  congregate  around  them.  On  the  east  side  lie  the  **  city"— a  small 
kernel  in  a  large  shell — the  docks,  and  the  port,  and  their  enormous  accumulations. 
The  boundaries  of  the  *<city''  have  no  external  indications  (except  Temple  bar,  at 
the  end  of  Fleet  street),  by  which  the  stranger  may  be  able  to  mark  it  out  from  the 
mass  which  hems  it  round.  It  may  be  defined  as  lying  along  the  Thames  from 
Temple  bar  to  the  Tower ;  from  the  Tower  the  boundary-line  runs  ud  in  an  irregular 
manner  (describing  a  figure  somewhat  approaching  to  a  semicircle)  through  the 
heart  of  a  dense  population.  The  citv,  therefore,  is  like  a  bent  bow,  of  which  the 
Thames  is  the  cord.  But  thous^h  South wark  and  Lambeth — each  of  them  having  a 
population  sufficient  to  make  a  large  city— are  not  within  the  limits  of  the  *<  city,** 
which  do  not  cross,  the  river,  they  are  peculiarly  its  anpendages  and  adj uncts.  South- 
wark  is  under  the  same  municipal  regulations  as  tne  citv.  Within  the  city  limits 
lie  St  Paul's,  the  general  postoffice,  the  bank  of  England,  the  royal  exchange,  the 
East  India  house,  the  Mansion-house,  and  Guildhall. 

Let  us  station  ourselves  at  the  Mansion-house,  the  palace  of  the  civic  monarch,  the 
lord-mayor.  Here  is  a  busy  and  imporUint  thoroughfare.  Opposite  is  the  massive 
pile  of  the  l)ank :  beside  it  the  agitating  scene  of  the  exchange.  There  is  an  inces- 
sant thronff ;  and  if  a  bar  were  laid  across  the  street  for  five  minutes,  the  throng 
would  swell  into  a  crowd,  and  from  a  crowd  into  a  mob.  But  no  riots,  no  disturl^ 
ances  arise.  Peace  reigns — if  such  a  term  be  not  inappropriate  to  a  scene  where, 
from  morning  till  night,  thnre  is  a  perpetual  confusion  of  sounds. 

What  salt  of  life  preserves  such  a  body  ?  Does  the  king  of  the  city,  keeping  his 
state  within  this  mansion,  hold  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  band, 
and  is  his  very  name  a  terror  to  the  evil-doers  ? 

In  London  generalljr,  applying  the  name  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  metropolis, 
there  are  about  two  millions  of  people.  Numbers  of  this  population  have  grown  up, 
and  are  growing  up,  in  habits  and  inclinations  which  are,  unfortunately,  more  or  less 
opposed  to  security  and  order.  With  such  a  reflection,  it  is  really  marvellous  to  see 
how  life  and  property  are  so  completely  protected.  As  to  life,  it  is  perfectly  secure : 
for  the  murders  and  manslaughters  wnich  are  produced  by  sudden  outbreaks  of 
drunken  or  malignant  passion,  or  the  aberrations  of  intellect,  are  rare  in  occurrence, 
and  could  hardly  be  restrained  by  the  most  perfectly-devised  police  system.  And  as 
to  robbery,  it  scarcely  enters  into  any  man's  thoughts,  when  ne  walks  about,  that  he 
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will  be  deprifed  of  his  property  by  violence.  Craft,  canning,  impoeition,  sabterfuge^ 
are  the  prime  characteristics  of  London  robbery.  The  master  may  be  robbed  by  nis 
dishonest  servant ;  the  eager  tradesman,  anxious  to  "  do  business,"  may  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  well-dressed  or  plausible  swindler;  the  simpleton,  staring  about  the 
streets,  or  enjoying  himself  in  what  to  him  may  be  a  new  scene,  a  London  pabiic- 
house,  may  have  his  vanity  excited  by  artful  conversation,  be  tempted  to  show  bow 
much  money  he  can  produce,  and  in  having  it  carefully  put  up  for  him,  get  brown 

I^aper  or  coppers  substituted  for  bank-notes  or  gold  ;  and  the  imprudent  or  the  thought- 
ess,  by  throwing  themselves  in  the  way  of  temptation,  may  lose  property  intrusted 
to  them,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  their  own  characters.  But  the  prudent  mdividual  may 
walk  about  even  the  worst  parts  of  London  by  night  without  danger,  unless  it  be  that 
of  having  his  pocket  picked.  Yet  there  are  nests  of  misery  and  crime  in  LcMidon, 
the  inspection  of  which  by  day  would  give  to  such  an  assertion  the  appearance  of 
being  very  improbable.  The  mazes  of  the  Seven  Dials,  the  far-famed  district  of  Sl 
Giles,  crowded  with  a  half-English  half-Irish  population,  Tothill  street,  leading:  up 
from  Westminster  abbey,  and  all  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  which  lie  along  the 
Thames  below  London  bridge,  present  a  startling  contrast  to  the  stateliness  and 
grandeur  of  many  of  the  streets  of  the  "  west  end."  Yet  in  these  places  the  pedes- 
trian is  as  safe  as  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Cheapside,  Fleet  street,  the  Strand, 
Holbom,  or  Piccadilly,  at  least  by  day  ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  he  may  see 
much  that  may  move  his  pity  or  offend  his  taste.  Not  even  the  long  narrow  lane 
which  runs  up  from  the  bottom  of  Holbom  hill  (known  as  Field  lane  and  SalTroQ 
hill),  which  has  for  many  a  day  borne  a  most  notorious  character,  and  the  very  sight 
of  which,  to  a  timid  stranger,  as  he  gazes  at  its  narrow  entrance,  has  a  suspicious 
and  deterring  effect,  dares  to  uphold  its  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  able  to  beard  the 
law.    All  this  security  is  obtained  by  the  police. 

The  "city"  of  London,  in  virtue  of  its  privileges  manages  its  own  police.  The 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  as  such,  are  the  police  magistrates  within  the  city  limits. 
The  lord-mayor  presides  generally  at  the  Mansion-house,  and  an  alderman  at  Guild- 
hall. The  other  parts  of  London  have  police  justice  administered  to  them  by 
stipendiary  magistrates,  at  different  police  offices,  which  were  established  bygovem- 
ment  in  1792. 

The  present  day  police  of  the  city  of  London  was  established  in  1832.  In  1833 
it  amounted  to  one  hundred  individuals ;  but  including  superior  officers,  such  as  mar- 
shals and  marshals*  men,  &c.,  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  There  were 
two  marshals  and  six  marshals'  men.  The  upper  marshal  receives  a  yearly  salary  of 
£540,  the  under  £450.  Each  marshal's  man  has  about  £130  a  year,  exclusive  of 
fees  for  warrants  and  summonses. 

In  addition  to  the  day  police,  the  total  number  of  watchmen  and  other  persons 
employed  in  the  several  wards  of  the  city  of  London,  was,  in  1833,  ordinary  watch- 
men, five  himdred;  superintending  watchmen,  sixty-five;  patrolling  watchmen, 
ninety-one  ;  and  beadles,  fifty-four :  total,  seven  hundred  and  ten.  The  number  of 
men  on  duty  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nic^ht,  as  stated  in  1833,  was  within  the  city,  three 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  day  police  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  corporation,  out 
of  the  corporation  funds ;  the  total  expense,  m  1832,  was  £9,006.  The  sums  ordered 
to  be  raised  and  levied  within  the  different  wards,  by  authority  of  the  mayor,  aiders 
men,  and  commons  of  the  city,  in  common  council  assembled,  for  the  support  of  the 
night  watch,  was,  in  1827,  £34,700 ;  in  1833,  £42,077.  Though  still  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  different  wards,  the  night  watch  has  been  greatly  improved  within 
these  few  years  by  the  substitution  of  able  young  men  for  the  aged  and  often  decrepit 
creatures  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  our  streets  was  formerly  intrusted,  and  who 
were  frequently  appointed  out  of  mere  charity. 

To  this  police  may  be  added  the  ward  constables.  These  are  elected  at  the  differ^ 
ent  wardmotes,  chiefly  on  St.  Thomas's  day.  fiut  these  constables,  who  were  prin- 
cipally relied  on,  before  the  recent  alteration  of  our  police,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace  during  the  day,  do  not  act,  unless  directed  l^y  a  magistrate  to  exe- 
cute a  particular  duty.  On  public  occasions,  the  lord-mayor  has  power  to  coliect 
them  all  together.  The  inhabitant  householders  are  liable,  in  their  turn,  to  serve  the 
office  of  constable.  Those  to  whom  the  duty  is  onerous,  endeavor  to  excuse  them- 
selves or  procure  a  substimte  to  serve  for  them.  The  number  of  principal,  substitute, 
and  extra  constables,  in  1831,  was  four  hundred  and  ei^ht ;  in  1832,  four  hundred 
and  nine ;  and  in  1833,  it  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight    The  fidling  off  was 
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attribated  to  the  establishment  of  the  day  police  in  the  citf,  their  services  diapennn^ 
in  some  measore  with  those  of  the  wara  constables. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  police  establishments  which  still  exist  in 
the  metropolis,  in  addition  to  the  new  police :  Bow  street,  inclading  the  horse  patrol, 
which  watch  the  roads  leading  from  the  metropolis  to  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  six- 
teen miles;  Marlborough  street;  Ha tton  garden ;  Worship  street;  Lambeth  street; 
High  street,  Marylebone ;  Queen  square ;  Union  hall ;  Thames  police ;  city  of  Lon- 
don police.  The  nine  police  offices,  however,  maintain  each  only  a  subordinate  num- 
ber of  constables,  immediately  attendant  on  the  magistrates — the  new  police  beinf 
generally  ministrative  to  them,  though,  of  course,  under  the  control  and  aathoritja 
le  commissioners,  whose  office  is  m  Scotland  yard.  We  can,  therefore,  say,  u  a 
correct  sense,  that  there  are  but  three  police  bodies  in  London — the  new,  the  city,  and 
the  Thames  police. 

The  origin  of  the  Thames  police  may  be  ascribed  directly  to  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
though,  of  course,  the  necessity  that  existed  for  protection  to  the  shipping  in  the  port 
of  London  was  the  primary  cause.  In  Mr.  Colquhoun's  treatise  on  tne  "  Commerce 
and  Police  of  the  River  Thames,"  he  describes  the  exposed  state  of  the  immense  prop- 
erty annually  arriving  in  the  river,  and  the  systematic  depredation  carried  on  by  river 
pirates,  night  plunderers, aided  by  receivers,  journeymen  coopers,  and  other  tradesmen, 
as  well  as  the  crews  and  mates  of  vessels,  and  revenue  officers.  The  character  of 
the  watermen  was  at  this  time  very  bad.  Then  there  were  lower  grades  among  this 
great  combination  of  thieves :  mud-larks,  so  denominated  because  they  ostensibly 
gained  a  livelihood  by  grubbing  in  the  mud  of  the  Thames  at  low  water  for  mattera 
lost  or  thrown  overboard,  but  who  were  in  reality  dangerous  assistants  to  the  thieves; 
lat-catchers,  who,  under  pretence  of  clearing  a  ship  of  vermin,  availed  themselves 
of  opportunities  for  plunder,  &c.,  &c. 

The  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  police  extends,  upon  the  Thames*  so 
far  as  the  river  runs  hetween  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  Essex  and  Kent; 
but  the  common  supervision  of  the  river  is  confined  to  the  busy  parts  of  the  river, 
from  Greenwich  to  a  little  above  Westminster :  occasionally  the  boats  go  lower  and 
higher. 

There  are  twenty-one  surveyors  on  the  establishment  of  the  Thames  police,  each 
of  whom  has  charge  of  a  boat  and  three  men  while  on  duty.  The  surveyors,  having 
cause  to  suspect  that  any  felony  has  been  or  is  about  to  Be  committed  on  board  any 
ship,  are  authorized  to  enter  at  all  times,  by  night  or  day,  for  the  purposes  of  detec- 
tion'or  prevention.  They  frequently  board  vessels  newly  arrived,  and  after  cargoes 
have  been  discharged  ;  they  go  into  the  docks  and  board  vessels  there ;  they  intenere 
in  smuggling  cases  that  come  to  their  knowledge,  being  themselves  officers  of  the 
customs ;  and  they  have  also  to  see  that  certain  regulations  are  observed  by  vessels 
in  port,  such  as  not  having  more  than  a  limited  quantity  of  gunpowder  on  board. 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  apprehended  by  the  police  for  a  crime  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  in  London,  and  carried  before  the  magistrates  of  one  of  the  metro- 
politan police  offices.  These  police  magistrates  can  punish  summarilv,  byr  inflicting 
a  fine  or  a  short  imprisonment ;  they  may  remand  the  prisoner  for  furtner  inquiry,  or 
they  may  admit  to  oaiL  In  our  supposed  case,  the  evidence  appears  to  the  magis- 
trates sufficient  to  warrant  the  sendmg  of  the  case  before  a  superior  tribunal ;  the 
prisoner  can  not  procure  bail,  or  the  magistrates  refuse  to  take  it ;  he  is  committed 
to  Newgate,  and  the  witnesses  are  bound  over  to  give  their  testimony  on  die  trial. 

The  street  called  the  Old  Bailey  strikes  off  from  Ludgate  hill,  and  terminates  at 
the  intersection  of  Newgate  street  and  Skinner  street  The  continuation  of  the  Old 
fiailey  is  called  Griltspur  street,  which  leads  into  Smith  field.  The  city  wall  ran 
along  here  from  Ludgate  to  Newgate.  The  Newgate  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
place  of  custody  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  every  successive  structure  that  has  occupied  the  site. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Old  Bailey  street  commences  the  extensive  range  of  bnild- 
ings  which  form  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  prison.  The  prison,  a  massive  and 
frowning  structure,  occupies  the  end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  turns  up  Newgate  street 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  the  place  of  a  previous  one  which  had  been  re- 
built after  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  had  been  found  totally  inadequate  to  its  pur- 
poses. 

Newgate  has  a  wide-spread  notoriety,  not  merely  as  the  head-jail  of  London,  and 
from  the  remarkable  names  and  deeds  associated  with  it,  but  from  the  labors  of  phi- 
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lanthropists.  It  has  lain  in  the  heart  of  this  great  city  like  some  fonl  and  undrained 
marsh,  into  which  all  the  waters  of  corruption  were  poured.  It  has  erer  been  a  fer- 
tile nursery  of  crime.  From  within  its  walls  physical  as  well  as  moral  contagion 
has  issued,  and  spread  disease  in  most  noxious  and  aggravated  forms.  The  jail- 
distemper  has  more  than  once  struck  down  the  functionaries  who  appeared  at  the 
Old  Bailey  sessions,  as  well  as  the  prisoners  themselves. 

Among  all  who  have  labored  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  Newgate,  the  honored  name 
of  Mrs.  Frv  must  not  be  overlooked.  To  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  state  of  the  prison 
when  she  began  her  labors  would  require,  statements  unfit  for  our  pages  ;  but  the 
following  extract  from  Mrs.  Fry's  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  1818,  will  give  the  reader  a  faint  notion  of  the  moral  courage  and  patience 
which  this  excellent  woman  must  have  possessed  to  enable  her  to  pursue  her  self- 
chosen  avocation : — 

''About  what  time  was  it  when  you  first  visited  Newgate,  and  established  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  to  visit  the  female  prisoners  ? — It  is  ratner  more  than  a  year.  It  is 
rather  more  than  a  year  since  I  first  established  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  con- 
victs ;  I  did  not  undertake  the  care  of  the  convicts  till  about  two  mouths  afterward  ; 
their  children  first  attracted  my  attention. 

'*  Have  the  goodness  to  relate  what  3^ou  did  with  regard  to  the  children.  In  visit- 
ing the  prison,  which  I  had  been  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  several  years, 
I  very  much  lamented  to  see  children  so  much  exposed  among  those  very  wicked 
women,  and  I  understood  that  the  first  language  they  lisped  was  generally  oaths  or 
very  bad  expressions  ;  it  therefore  struck  me,  how  important  it  would  be  to  separate 
them  from  the  convicts,  and  to  have  them  put  in  a  small  apartment  bv  themselves, 
imder  the  care  of  a  schoolmistress,  provided  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
woipen  themselves,  for  I  always  approved  acting  in  concert  with  them  in  whatever 
I  did.  I  represented  my  views  to  the  mothers,  and  they  with  tears  in  their  eyes  said, 
'  Oh,  how  thankful  we  would  be  for  it ;'  for  they  knew  so  much  the  miseries  of  vice, 
that  they  hoped  their  children  would  never  be  trained  up  in  it.  It  was  in  our  first 
visits  to  the  school,  where  we  some  of  us  attended  almost  every  day,  that  we  were 
wimesses  to  the  dreadful  proceedings  that  went  forward  on  the  female  side  of  the 
prison — the  begging,  swearing,  gaming,  fighting,  singing,  dancing.  The  scenes  are 
too  bad  to  be  described,  so  that  we  did  not  think  it  suitable  to  admit  young  persons 
with  us.** 

"  As  a  proof  of  the  want  of  classification,"  Mrs.  Fry  says,  in  another  portion  of  her 
evidence,  **  women  who  came  in  weeping  over  their  deviations — some  small  devia- 
tion perhaps — by^  the  time  of  their  tnal  or  dismissal  would  sometimes  become  so 
barefaced  and  wicked  as  to  laugh  at  the  very  same  things,  and  to  be  fitted  for  almost 
any  crime.  I  understand,  that  before  we  went  into  the  prison  it  was  considered  a 
reproach  to  be  a  modest  woman.*' 

We  have  already  said  that  the  prison  is  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  was ; 
let  us,  therefore,  venture  in.  We  shall  find  the  officers,  from  the  governor  down- 
ward, civil,  attentive,  and  obliging.  Ascending  a  few  steps,  and  expressing  a  wish 
to  see  the  boys*  ward,  we  are  conducted  through  a  dark  labyrinthine  passage,  and, 
on  mounting  a  stair,  the  merry  shouts  that  we  hear  seem  to  proceed  from  the  play- 
ground of  a  school.  Here  are  two  rooms — one  the  schoolroom  by  day  and  sleeping- 
room  by  night,  the  other  the  day-room.  In  the  latter,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  boys 
are  tumbling  about  at  play.  A  well-known  voice  calls  out,  "  Stand  around  !**  but  the 
quick  eyes  of  the  youngsters  tell  them  that  the  strangers  are  not  official  visiters ;  and 
they  therefore  come  forward,  bobbing  their  heads,  or  rather  pulling  them  down  by  the 
front  locks,  and  boisterously  elbowing  each  other  as  they  fall  into  line.  An  almost 
indistinct  murmur,  however,  lets  them  know  the  extent  of  their  discretion,  and  they 
stand  quiet.  "  That  boy,"  pointing  to  a  child  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  **  is 
under  sentence  of  death  !"  In  a  moment,  the  little  creature  feels  himself  the  object 
of  greatest  importance  in  the  group,  and  his  look  evinces  it. 

<*  Does  the  course  taken  with  young  offen^rs  operate  as  a  punishment  sufficient 
in  its  nature  to  deter  them  from  crime  ? — Certainly  not  A  boy  9fi*ects  to  cry  at  the 
bar,  and  his  mother  or  some  relation  will  cry  with  him,  and  the  judge  gives  him  a 
little  lecture,  and  sends  him  home ;  or  sometimes  they  inflict  a  whipping,  but  that  is 
made  a  matter  of  laughter  among  these  young  rascals  after  becoming  inured  to  a 
Jail."    "I  think,  if  the  boy  is  under  twelve  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  is  hardly 
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formed,  it  is  too  much  to  send  him  for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  thus,  whether  fomid 
guilty  or  not,  consign  him  to  infamy  for  life.'' 

Let  us  pass  now  from  the  hoys'  ward  to  that  of  the  men's.  Here  they  are  loung* 
ing  about  the  ^j-room ;  but  at  the  command  of  *'  Stand  around!*'  they  tall  into  line 
for  inspection  with  a  quieter  promptness  than  did  the  boys — one  or  two  with  a  sullen 
scowl,  some  with  an  easy  inaifference,  others  with  a  balf-kind  of  smile,  as  if  not  so 
much  accustomed  to  the  discipline.  They  are  mosiljr  young  men,  from  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  twenty-five.  The  greater  part  of  these  individuals  have  probably  come 
through  the  first  part  of  their  apprenticeship  in  crime,  and  are  now  rising  into  life 
with  seared  hearts,  depraved  and  almost  irreclaimable  habits,  and  their  intellectual 
powers  exercised  in  nothing  but  the  dexterity  and  meanness  of  theft. 

The  plan  of  Newgate  is  quadrangular.  The  untried  prisoners  are  kept  separate 
from  the  tried,  and  me  young  from  the  old.  It  was  built  originally  without  sleeping 
cells  for  separate  confinement,  except  the  condemned  cells :  the  number  of  night- 
rooms  is  thirty-three,  in  each  of  which  there  are  at  night  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per- 
sons ;  the  number  of  day-rooms,  or  wards,  is  ten ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
sleeping  cells  might  be  got  bv  dividing  these  large  rooms,  but  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  additional  cells  would  still  be  wanting,  for  which  the  prison  affords  no 
space. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

LAW  COURTS. 

Tri£  law  courts  are  somewhat  scattered  about  London.  The  superior  courts  of 
common  law  and  equity  are  indeed  to  be  foimd  together  at  Westtnmster  hall ;  and 
their  vicinity  to  the  houses  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  hall  itself,  eives  them  a 
fitting  air  oi  propriety,  and  even  of  dignity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  attraction 
of  a  license  or  a  legacy  induces  the  stranger  to  inquire  for  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
he  must  literally  search  for  Doctors'  commons.  Both  Westminster  hall  and  Doctors' 
commons  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  two  great  ecclesiastical  edifices — the  abbev 
and  St.  Paul's.  But  even  when  the  stranjp;er  is  in  St  Paul's  churchyard,  he  must  ask 
for  Doctors'  commons !  He  must  seek  for  it  in  those  narrow  streets  that  run  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  might]r  pile — too  near  us,  hemmed  in,  and 
clustered  round,  to  make  us  feel  sufficiently  the  inSSuence  of  masses  of  stone  heaped 
together  by  the  hand  of  genius.  Then  the  court  of  bankruptcv  must  be  sought  for  in 
Basinghall  street,  in  the  "city,"  and  the  court  for  the  reliet of  insolvents  in  Portugal 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  courts  of  requests — courts  which  can  give  sum- 
luary  relief  in  civil  actions  for  small  amounts — are,  properly  enotigh,  distributed  in 
different  parts  of  London.  These  courts  are  interesting  places — the  vast  number  of 
cases  perpetually  arising  in  such  a  population  as  that  of  London  fills  them  with  busi- 
ness. The  Marshalsea  and  palace  courts  are  in  Scotland  yard,  near  Charing  cross. 
These  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  all  personal  actions  arising  within  the  verge  of 
the  palace,  that  is,  within  twelve  miles  of  Whitehall,  excepting  the  <'city"  of 
London. 

It  is  not  alone  from  considerations  connected  with  the  past  that  Westminster  hall 
ifl  sn  object  of  interest.  Here  is  the  head  and  fountain  of  those  judicial  institutions 
under  which  England  has  shot  up  to  greatness — institutions  planned  at  a  distant 
^^1  by  a  rude  people,  imder  widely-different  circumstances  from  those  in  which 
We  live — instituaons  which  administer  laws  full  of  apparent  anomalies,  but  which 
we  furnished  the  form  and  pattem*^f  judicial  institutions  now  incorporated  with 
w  habits  and  feelings  of  millions  of  people  in  some  oi  the  fairest  parts  of  the  globe. 
English  forms  of  law  and  judicial  administraticm  prevail  throughout  a  great  nation, 
whose  dominion  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  her  colonies  in  every  latitude ;  they  are  taking  root  in  the  empire  rising  in 
Uie  sonthem 
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The  first  three  courts  as  we  enter  the  hall  are,  the  king's  hench,  the  commoo  pleas, 
and  the  exchequer.  These  courts  issued  out  of  one,  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  they 
haye  come  to  be,  for  nearly  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  one  court  again.  The 
kinff 's  bench,  indeed,  retains  a  jportion  of  its  ancient  superiority  in  its  jurisdictioD  oTcr 
all  inferior  tribunals — ^it  can  bring  a  criminal  from  any  inferior  court  in  England  inio 
its  own,  and  there  deal  with  him  as  law  and  justice  may  demand.  In  the  exchequer 
also — the  judges  of  which  are  termed  barons,  and  the  chief  the  lord  chief  baron — all 
revenue  cases  are  still  tried  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  all  civil  suits  may  be  brought  in- 
discriminately into  any  of  the  three  courts,  and  the  fifteen  judges  j until  1830  there 
were  only  twelve)  are  the  head  expounders  and  administrators  of  the  statute  and 
common  law,  dispensing  it  in  their  courts  at  Westminster  hall,  and  over  the  entire 
kingdom  in  their  circuits. 

There  are  four  terms  in  each  year  during  which  the  courts  are  open  at  West- 
minster hall.  These  are  Hilary,  Easter,  Triniiv,  and  Michaelmas  terms  The  three 
courts — king*s  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer — determine  questions  of  law 
during  term  time.  The  sittings  after  term  are  generally  employed  in  deciding 
causes  before  special  and  common  juries.  The  **  city'*  of  London  has  the  priyilege 
of  having  its  nisi  priusy  or  jury,  cases  tried  at  Guildhall. 

The  ''  high  court  of  chancery"  is  divided  into  three  courts — tbe  court  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  court  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  court  of  the  vice-chancellor. 
The  special  interference  of  tbe  king,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  was  frequently 
sought  against  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  where  they  worked  injustice  ;  and 
also  in  matters  which  were  not  cognizable  in  the  ordinary  courts,  or  in  which,  from 
the  maintenance  or  protection  afforded  to  his  adversary,  the  petitioner  was  unable 
to  obtain  redress.  The  jurisdiction  with  which  the  chancellor  is  invested  had  its 
origin  in  this  portion  of  discretionary  power,  which  was  retained  by  the  king  on  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice.  The  exercise  of  those  powers  in  modem  times 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  circumscribed  and  hemmed  in  by  rule  and  precedent  than 
the  strict  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  decisions  of  former  lord-chancel- 
lors, and  the  customs  and  practices  which  sprung  up  in  the  courts,  have  created  a 
body  of  equity  law  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the  body  of  the  common  law 
was  created.  And  thus  the  law  of  England  is  divided  into  two  great  branches  of 
common  law  and  equity  law,  each  havmg  their  forms,  rules,  and  precedents,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  judges  regulate  their  decisions.  The  court  of  exchequer  has  what 
is  termed  its  equity  side  as  well  as  its  common  law  side. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  court  of  chancerv  is  the  master  of  the 
rolls ;  he  is  chief  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  and  derives  his  name  from  being 
keeper  or  guardian  of  the  chancery  rolls  or  records.  During  term-time  the  chan- 
cery judges  sit  at  Westminster  hall ;  on  other  occasions,  the  lord  chancellor  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  hall,  the  vice-chancellor  in  a  court  near  it,  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  his 
court  in  Chancery  lane,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  an  equity 
judge,  in  Gray's  Inn  hall. 

The  court  of  bankruptcy  was  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam lY.  Its  name  implies  the  nature  of  its  business.  It  is  subdivided  into  three 
courts — the  court  of  review,  with  a  chief  judge  and  two  puisne  judges.  The  com- 
missioners of  bankruptcy  are  six  in  number. 

The  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  is  presided  over  by  three  judges, 
termed  commissioners,  one  of  whom  sits  twice  a  week  in  London  the  whole  year 
through,  and  they  also  make  circuits  over  England. 

We  have  hardly  space  to  enter  into  anv  detail  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Their  jurisdiction  takes  cognizance  of  wills,  and  administration  of  personal  property 
— of  causes  for  separation  and  nullity  of  marriage,  of  suits  respecting  church-rates 
and  churches,  of  cases  respecting  church  discipline,  connected  either  with  clergy  or 
laity,  &c.,  &c.  The  advocates  practising  or  presiding  in  these  courts  are  an  iocor- 
norated  body,  forming  a  college,  the  number  being  limited.  They  are  all  doctors  of 
law.    A  proctor  is  an  ecclesiastical  attorney  or  solicitor. 

In  Doctors'  commons  is  also  the  admiralty  court.  Its  criminal  business  is  f  iven 
to  the  central  criminal  court,  but  it  has  an  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil  admiralty 
causes. 

The  courts  of  law  can  not  be  dismissed  without  slightly  noticing  the  metropolium 
f^risons  for  debtors  connected  with  them.  The  king's  bench  prison  lies  across  the 
liver  in  Southwark.    It  occupies  an  extensive  space  of  ground ;  and  the  tall  and 
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dusky  walls  thai  surround  it  give  it  a  vetj  gloomy  eiiemal  appearance.  Bui  iaak 
it  has  the  appeirBUce  of  being  oat  a  prison,  but  one  of  those  prison-looking  pliM 
ft  fortified  town.  It  contains  shops,  aialls,  and  public-houses,  for  the  supf^y  cl\i; 
soiuewhat  numerous  populsi ion.  This  prison,  and  (bal  of  (be  Fleet,  may  be  lenDf^ 
the  head  prisons  of  England  for  the  incarceration  of  debtors — for  debtors  can  prv- 
cure  themselves  to  be  removed  (at  some  expense)  from  an^  other  prisoa  to  eitbni 
these  two.  Each  of  these  also  has  a  cerlaiu  space  outside  the  prison,  under  if 
name  of  Rules,  in  which  dehlurs  who  can  afford  to  pa^  certain  fees,  and  ^n 
security,  are  allowed  lo  reside— and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  those  wbofin 
do  BO  are  not  always  to  be  found  precisely  within  the  precincts  of  the  Rules.  1i  bi! 
been  long  a  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  a  debtor  must  answer  with  his  bodFi''^ 
he  can  not  or  will  not  wilhhispurse^-bul  we  are  doubtless  drawing- nearer  (o  a  bftic 
.  time,  and  to  a  more  humane — nav,  to  a  more  ttlf-inltrtaled  appticatioa  aud  witi- 
■landitig  of  Ihe  law  of  debtor  anu  creditor.  The  king's  bench  prison  is  the  pitcrcf 
confinement  where  the  court  of  king's  bench  has  been  in  the  habit  of  coiumiiiii^ 
its  prisoners,  such  as  those  guilty  of  "  contempt"  toward  it,  and  many  of  those  irho 
have  been  sentenced  by  it  to  imprisonment  for  libel. 

The  Marshalsea,  or  palace  court,  has  also  a  prison  for  debtora  in  Souihmrk, 
which,  until  wilhia  these  few  years  past,  was  a  shocking  place  of  confinement.  1' 
has  been  re-edified  and  improved. 

The  Fleet  prison  lies  in  Farringdon  street,  near  the  bottom  of  Ludffate  hill.  Ttii 
prison  was  erected  in  the  place  of  the  old  Fleet  prison,  which  was  destroyed  init' 
riots  of  17B0,  and  which  was  so  noiorious  for  its  "Fleet  marriagea."  The  Flftii' 
the  prison  to  which  ihe  courts  ol'  chancery,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer,  cooiu' 
fM  "contempt." 
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CHAPTER     XXV. 
LEGISLATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  legislation  of  the  British  kingdom  is  intrusted  to  two  bodies,  the  house  of 
lords  and  tbi^  house  of  conimons.  They  meet  in  different  places,  and  their  proceed- 
ings are  generally  attraciiye. 

The  ceremony  of  the  queen  going  in  person  to  parliament  to  open  the  session  is 
an  interesting  one.  The  queen  also  generally  closes  the  session  ;  and  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  she  goes  down  during  its  continuance  to  give  assent  to  bills,  or 
for  some  special  purpose ;  but  the  opening  of  the  session,  being  a  time  of  greatest 
expectation,  is  generally  regarded  with  most  interest  The  approach  of  the  queen  is 
annouDced  by  successive  salutes  or  ordnance  in  St.  James'  park  and  at  the  tower. 
If  the  weather  is  fine,  there  is  usually  a  large  assemblage  to  wimess  the  procession. 
The  interior  of  the  house  of  lords  presents  a  brilliant  and  animated  scene,  the 
peers  being  in  their  robes,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  bein^  present,  either 
peeresses  in  their  own  right,  or  the  wives,  daughters,  or  other  relations  of  peers. 

If  the  visiter  has  entered  the  strangers*  gallery  of  the  house  of  commons,  with- 
out knowing  the  subjects  on  which  the  house  will  proceed  to  business,  and  if  he 
sits  down,  expecting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  there  will  be  a  ^rand  oratorical  dis^ 


to  eel  introduced  into  the  reserved  seats  outside  the  bar,  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  below  the  strangers'  gallery,  you  must  then,  if  a  strong  debate  is  expected,  uke 
vour  station  at  an  early  hour  on  the  gallery  stairs,  and  wait  with  patience ;  you  msT 
oe  admitted  when  the  speaker  is  at  prayers.  He,  the  chaplain,  and  the  clerks,  are 
kneeling  at  the  table ;  there  are  but  five  or  six  members  present ;  and  though  die 
gallery  is  nearly  crowded,  and  you  have  secured  a  front  seat,  an  apprehension  steaU 
over  you  that  the  required  number,  forty,  will  not  arrive  in  time  to  make  a  house. 
But  the  members  are  dropping  in ;  the  speaker  begins  to  count  slowly  and  de- 
liberately ;  he  arrives  at  thirty-nine,  and  then  takes  the  chair.  The  debate,  bow- 
ever  will  not  begin  immediately.  You  must  wait  two  or  three  hours  for  that.  In 
the  meantime  a  variety  of  motions  and  business  of  a  formal  nature  is  gone  through, 
the  half  of  which  only  reaches  your  ear.  There  appears  to  be  an  apprehension  that 
a  division  will  take  place  on  some  private  bill — that  the  words  "  Strangers,  with- 
draw !"  will  be  pronounced,  and  Uiat  you  will  be  dislodged  from  your  position. 

A  message  from  the  lords !  The  form  of  proposing  and  assenting  to  the  admission 
of  the  messenger  is  through  so  quickly  and  so  quietly  as  almost  to  escape  attenticn. 
Straightway  a  gentleman  in  full  dress  emerges  from  beneath  the  gallery,  where  he 
has  made  a  profound  bow ;  advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he  bows  again; 
and  on  reaching  the  table  he  bows  a  third  time.  On  delivering  his  message,  he 
retreats,  walking  backward  with  a  dexterity  that  amuses  the  stranger,  and  bows 
three  times  as  he  did  on  advancing.  This  is  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  come  to 
summon  the  speaker  and  the  house  to  hear  the  royal  assent  given  by  commission  to 
certain  bills.  The  sergeant-at-arms,  who  is  dressed  with  a  bag-wig,  and  sword  by 
his  side,  takes  up  the  mace  and  marches  before  the  speaker ;  a  few  members  follow, 
but  the  rest  remain.  Now  the  strangers  pent  up  in  the  little  gallery  may  avail  them- 
selves of  their  privilege — the  speaker  and  the  mace  are  gone,  and  there  is  therefore 
"  no  house ;"  they  may  stand  up,  stretch  themselves,  and  talk,  without  fear  of  a  re- 
buke or  a  frown  from  the  attendants.  The  speaker  returns,  takes  the  chair,  the 
mace  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  he  reports  to  the  house  the  bills  that  have  become  acts 
by  receiving  the  final  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

On  another  occasion  we  may  see  the  sergeant-at-arms  take  up  the  mace,  and  go  to 
meet  two  individuals  in  gowns  and  wigs,  with  whom  he  advances,  oil  three  howinf 
as  did  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  These  are  masters  in  chancery,  who  are  the 
usual  messengers  of  the  house  of  lords,  bringing  down  certain  bills  to  which  the 
assent  of  the  commons  is  requested. 
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The  house  is  now  crowded,  and  the  member  who  brin^  on  the  important 
of  the  evening  rises  to  make  his  statement.  His  majesty^s  ministers  and  ilieir  sa^ 
porters  always  occupy  the  ranee  of  benches  on  tbe  right  hand  of  the  speaker.  Tik' 
-  opposition  occupy  the  lefL  When  the  opening  speech  is  finished,  which  has  probal-n 
been  long,  full  offsets,  and,  it  may  be,  important,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  dry  detail* 
and  figures,  a  lar^e  portion  of  members  rise  to  quit  the  house ;  the  voice  of  the  sv- 
ceeding  speaker  is  nearly  drowned  in  the  noise  of  footsteps  and  slamming  qs€  doc?«. 
and  it  is  sometimes  a  considerable  period  before  he  can  be  distinctly  heurd*  Al 
members  bow  to  the  chair  on  entering,  and  on  going  out  are  supposed  not  %o  cus 
their  backs  on  it.  The  debate  goes  on — now  swelling  into  noble  sounds — ooir  £Mb^ 
off  in  tedious  episodes  ;  and  by  the  time  tbe  occupant  of  the  front  seat  of  the  Bifrwun^Ts 
gallery  has  sat  from  four  till  twelve,  or  later,  he  will  confess  that,  howerer  eKeiti&r 
the  subject — however  grand  the  associations  connected  with  this  political  «resC 
presenting  as  it  does  in  combination  some  of  the  cleverest  and  the  most  inAoeatia: 
men  of  the  empire — however  wonderful  it  is  to  see  those  note-takers  carefolly  and 
accurately  reporting  the  outline  of  the  debate,  facts,  figures,  and  all,  and  with  the 
machinery  with  which  they  are  in  connexion,  giving  the  world  an  opportunity  <^ 
being  present — still,  to  sit  out  an  important  debate  in  the  house  of  commoos'is  a 
very  fatiguing  thing. 

I^one  can  carry  a  message  from  the  house  of  commons  to  the  house  of  lords  bm 
members ;  the  house  of  lords  has  specific  messengers  of  its  own  to  conrey  its  com- 
munications to  the  commons.  The  messengers  of  the  house  of  commons  are  mereif 
the  servants  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  is  the  head  of  the  household  establishment, 
and  has  the  responsibility  and  care  of  the  hotise,  under  the  speaker. 

When  a  bill  or  message  is  to  be  carried  from  the  commons  to  the  lords,  a  member 
is  appointed  to  take  it ;  and  as  the  practice  is  that  at  least  eight  members  mast  go 
np,  the  speaker  addresses  the  house,  desiring  it  to  follow  its  messenger.  If  the  bill 
is  an  important  one,  a  lai^e  number  of  members  ustially  accompany  the  messenger. 
The  Usher  of  the  Black  Kod  informs  the  house  of  peers  of  the  presence  of  the  me»> 
sengers ;  when  they  are  admitted,  the  Black  Rod,  as  he  is  abbreviatingiy  termed, 
places  himself  at  their  head,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  or  whoever  is  chairman  at  tht 
time,  comes  down  to  the  bar  to  receive  the  message.  Three  obeisances  are  made  en 
entering  and  retiring. 

The  house  of  lords  has  a  difierent  appearance  from  the  house  of  commoos.  Both 
are  neatly  fitted  up,  but  tlie  lords  has  a  richer  and  more  stately  appearance.  Tbe 
visiter  may  have  entered  during  the  day,  when  it  is  sitting  as  the  highest  court  of 
justice  in  the  empire,  and  iudgment  on  some  case  mav  be  delivering.  This  may  be 
done  at  considerable  length,  either  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  is  sitting  in  hisomcial 
costume,  or  by  one  of  the  law  lords  occupying  the  benches.  If  it  be  one  of  the  latter, 
the  stranger's' notions  may  be  somewhat  startled  at  seeing  him  in  plain  clothes— for 
the  novice  is  apt  to  associate  robes  and  stare  with  his  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a 
peer  in  his  place  in  parliament  But  peers  only  wear  their  robes  on  great  occasioo& 
The  bishops,  however,  always  wear  their  clerical  robes.  W  hen  judgment  is  deliver- 
ed, the  strangers,  mingled  with  the  counsel  in  the  space  below  the  bar,  fall  back 
toward  the  wall,  forming  a  semicircle ;  the  next  case  is  called,  the  attendant  mes- 
senger  exclaims  *'  counsel,"  and  the  barristers  conducting  the  case  advance,  bowinff 
three  times ;  one  of  them  then  ascends  the  step  at  the  bar  (on  which  the  speaker  a 
the  house  of  commons  stands  when  he  and  the  house  are  summoned)  and  opens  the 
proceeding  in  an  easy  colloquial  tone.  The  short-hand  writer  of  the  house  takes  his 
notes  at  the  bar.  The  gallery  for  strangere  and  reportere  when  the  house  sits  legis* 
latively  occupies  a  similar  position  to  the  strangere  gallery  in  the  house  of  commcns, 
being  over  the  entrance,  above  the  bar. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  houses  of  parliament,  lie  some  of  the  principal  ffoveni- 
ment  offices.  A  wide  spacious  street,  but  not  perfectly  straight,  termed  Whitehall, 
stretches  from  the  end  of  Parliament  street  ^wnich  is  a  continuation  of  Whitehall), 
to  Charing  Cross.  A  narrow  inlet,  bearing  the  far-famed  named  of  Downing  street 
— it  should  be  termed  Downing  place,  for  it  is  not  a  thorough&re — ^runs  up  from  the 
bottom  of  Whitehall.  Here  are  the  official  residences  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  officere  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  secretaries  of 
state,  £cc.  From  the  entrance  of  Downing  street  a  handsome  new  range  of  building 
extends  alonff  Whitehall,  presenting  a  fine  front  to  the  street,  which  is  stated  to  hav 
been  copied  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.    This  is  appropriated  to  die 
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board  of  trade  and  the  priyy  council,  &c.  Bevond^  this,  and  joining  it,  is  the  di 
building^  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  the  home  office  is  also  placed  ;  higher  op  is  tif 
Horse  Guards ;  nearly  opposite  it  is  the  building  termed  Whitehall,  which  hasgiva 
name  to  the  street ;  above  the  Horse  Guards,  nearer  to  Charing  Cross,  is  the  A> 
miralty ;  and  opposite,  in  Scotland  yard,  are  a  variety  of  subordinate  goTemmar. 
offices. 

St  James's  park,  and  the  Horse  Guards'  parade  in  front  of  it,  lie  at  the  back  d 
Downing  street,  the  Treasury,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  Admiralty.  The  engnrm 
represents  these  buildings  from  the  park.  There  is  an  arched  passage  through  tbf 
Horse  Guards  from  Whitehall  into  the  Parade.  Here  between  ten  and  eleven  in  Ui<^ 
morning,  the  animated  scene  exhibited  in  the  engraving  is  presented. 

The  extensive  and  important  business  of  the  execunve  government  requires  i 
minute  subdivision  of  labor,  the  employment  of  many  offices  and  numerous  functKs- 
aries.  To  attempt  to  gather  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business  transacted  fits 
an  inspection  of  the  exterior  of  Downing  street  and  Whitehall  would  be  bat  an  idk 
effort ;  yet  to  describe  particularly  each  office  would  only  tempt  the  reader  to  exclaim 

"  Grove  answer  grove ;  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  bat  reflects  the  other." 

However  different  the  nature  of  the  various  employments  may  be,  there  mtist  be  a 
similarity  in  all — the  Horse  Guards  alone,  from  its  military  air  and  character,  break- 
in^the  uniformity. 

The  treasury  is  the  head  of  the  executive.  The  prime  minister  is  always  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury — ^for  the  first  title  is  merelv  honorary,  given  to  him  from  the  rank 
which  he  takes  as  head  of  the  government :  tne  second  tide  is  the  virtual  one.  The 
second  lord  of  the  treasury  is  always  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  bat  when  it 
happens  that  the  prime  minister  is  a  commoner,  he  sometimes  takes  both  the  pas; 
of  first  lord  iind  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — ^for  the  latter  must  be  a  member  of  the 
commons,  and  the  government  appointments  are  usually  distributed  so  as  to  aecarr 
as  equal  a  proportion  of  ministers  as  possible  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  There 
are  jfbur  junior  lords  of  the  treasmy,  two  secretaries,  an  assistant  secretary,  two 
solicitors,  and  a  number  of  clerks.  The  treasury  has  the  control  of  the  mint,  tbe 
customs,  the  excise,  the  stamps  and  taxes,  the  postoffice,  the  management  of  (be 
national  debt,  &c. 

The  duties  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  are  of  a  momentous  kind.  Ther 
give  him  cognizance  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  empire.  His  "  budget,**  as  it  is 
termed,  is  an  annual  exposition  to  the  house  of  commons  and  the  nation  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  gathered  from  every  source,  the  expenditure  of  that  money,  ami 
whether  a  necessity  or  an  opportunity  has  arisen  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax,  or 
the  reduction  of  an  old  one. 

The  names  of  the  three  secretaries  of  state  indicate  their  several  duties.  There 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  a  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  their  respective  func- 
tions. The  home  secretary,  we  might  say,  having  such  a  small  department  as  that 
of  Great  Britain  to  attend  to,  and  that,  too,  chiefly  as  regards  the  administration  ui 
justice  and  police,  can  not  be  so  heavilv  pressed  as  he  who  has  to  watch  forei^ 
nations,  control  ambassadors,  look  tonearlv  two  hundred  consular  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  otherwise  guard  the  foreign  interests ;  or  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, presiding  over  the  wide-spread  empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  board  of  trade  has  its  president,  secretaries,  and  various  departmental  clerks: 
the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  its  commissioners ;  the  exchequer  its  comptroller, 
accountants,  &c. ;  and  the  board  of  control  its  president  and  commissioners.  The 
office  of  the  board  of  control  lies  over  from  Whitehall,  in  a  lane  called  Cannon  Row, 
not  far  from  Westminster  bridge.  Its  business  is  to  superintend  and  control  the 
governing  functions  of  the  East  India  company. 

The  Horse  Guards  is  the  seat  of  the  govemment  of  the  vast  military  establishment 
of  Great  Britain.  The  king  is  the  head  and  generalissimo  of  the  army ;  the  com- 
mander-in-chief is  the  king's  deputy,  and  acting  ruler  of  the  forces.  The  connexioo 
between  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  civil  govemment  is  maintained  by  a  member  d 
the  latter,  termed  the  secretarjr-at-war;  the  paymaster-general  is  also  usually  a 
civilian.  The  commander-in-chief  is  assisted  by  a  military  secretanr,  an  adjutant- 
general,  a  quartermaster-general,  and  a  judge-advocate-general.  There  is  also  a 
chaplain-general.    The  ordn^ice  office  is  partly  at  the  Tower  of  London  and  m 
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Pall  Mall ;  and  it  is  presided  over  by  a  mBsteT-general  and  a  sarrefOT-geDwal,  wid 
their  principal  secreiaTies  aad  clerks. 

We  come  now  to  the  admiralty.  The  front  of  this  building  recedes  from  thettmt, 
bat  is  eomiected  with  it  by  winrs,  forming  a  court-yard.  The  head  of  (he  admiraln 
is  the  lord  high  admiraJ;  but  this  office  has  been  rarely  held  in  person  (the  late  kiof, 
when  duke  of  Clareace,  was  lord  hig-h  admiral  for  eome  time) ;  but  its  duties  are  di^ 
charged  by  lords  cammiBsiouerB,  ibe  firat  lord  being  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  preceding  gives  a  very  brief  and  rapid  view  of  the  bead  gofemment  offices  ii 
Downing  street  and  Whitehall.  But  there  are  other  offices  of  the  execntiTe,  sobot- 
dinale  indeed  to  ihose  we  hare  described,  but  each  heads  of  depaiimenis,  and  of  yery 
great  importance,  in  different  parts  of  London. 

A  number  of  what  may  be  lermed  the  working  offices  of  government  are  in  Som- 
erset house.  This  noble  building  is  entered  from  the  strand;  on  pa ssine  through  ibt 
gateway  we  arrive  in  a  spacious  quadrangle,  and  over  the  different  doors  cm  each 
side  of  (he  square  maybe  remarked  brief  but  significant  intimations,  siKh  as"  Stamp? 
and  Taxes, "  "Navy  Payoffice,"  "Legacy  Duly  Office,"  "Audit  Office,"  ta^.,  kc- 


Somenel  Hodm. 

Here,  therefore,  is  transacted  a  large  portion  of  government  money  business,  and  the 
receipt  and  management  of  such  parls  of  the  revenue  arising-  from  trade  as  do  not 
&11  under  the  heads  of  customs  or  excise.  For  instance,  under  "  Stamps"  are  inclit- 
ded  the  laies  levied  on  deeds,  legacies,  insurance  policies,  bills  of  exchange,  bank- 
ers' notes,  newspapers  and  advertisements,  slage-coaches,  post-horses,  receipts,  tee. 

Amon^  other  offices  in  Somerset  house,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  poor-law 
commissioners.  The  money  that  was  gathered  in  the  country  for  poor-rates  was,  to 
lB32-'34,  between  eight  and  nine  millions  annually;  in  1S3S  it  fell  down  to  liidt 
more  than  seven  millions,  and  in  1836  il  was  little  more  than  six  millioua. 

The  excise  office  is  in  Bro^  street,  and  the  customhouse  in  Lower  Thames  street, 


below  London  bridge. 


\ 
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firemen  are  clothed  in  a  uniform  of  dark  gray,  with  their  numbers  in  red  on  tbeir  left 
breasts.  They  wear  strong  leather  helmets  on  their  heads,  which  hare  been  found 
of  great  service  in  protectmg  them  from  accidents  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  iralls  or 
other  matters.  The  stations  are  in  RatclifTe,  St.  Marv  Axe,  Finsbury,  Cheapside, 
Blackfriars,  Holbom,  Covent  Garden,  St  Gileses,  Oxford  street.  Golden  square.  Port- 
man  square,  Waterloo  bridge  road,  Southwark  bridge  road,  Tooley  street,  with  extra 
engines  in  Shad  well,  Westminster,  Lambeth,  and  Rotherhithe.  The  number  of  men 
on  the  fire-engine  establishment  is  between  ninety  and  a  hundred. 

In  addition  to  this  special  fire-preventive  body,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  metropolitan 
police  to  give  assistance  in  case  of  fire.  In  1830  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty 
nres  attended  by  this  body,  and  fifty-one  lives  saved ;  in  1831,  the  number  of  &-es 
was  three  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the  individuals  saved  sixty-eight ;  in  IS32^ 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  fires,  and  forty-seven  saved.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  "  citv"  of  London. 

There  arc  no  published  details  from  which  we  can  learn  the  extent  of  the  pave- 
ments of  London,  or  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  them.  The  management 
of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  boards,  each  having  particular  districts, 
and  acting  under  various  acts  of  parliament.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  work  on  **  Sab- 
ways,*'  taking  for  data  the  published  accounts  of  the  "  city,"  and  supposing  it  to  be 
one  fourth  of  the  metropolis,  makes  a  conjectural  calculation  that  the  amount  annu- 
ally collected  and  expended  on  the  streets  of  London  is  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  most  of  the  great  continental  cities  are  very  indifferentlv 
supplied  with  foot-pavements.  Paris,  tor  instance,  though  it  has  been  very  much 
improved  since  the  peace,  is  still  '<  very  perilous  and  noyous'*  to  an  American  pedes- 
trian of  the  present  day. 

We  have  given  before  some  particulars  respecting  the  state  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don before  they  were  generally  lighted.  Beckman,  speaking  of  the  time  when  the 
city  was  lighted  with  oil  lamps,  before  the  introduction  of  gas,  says :  «*  Oxford  street 
alone  is  said  to  contain  more  lamps  than  all  Paris.  The  roads,  even  seven  or  tight 
miles  round  London,  are  lighted  by  such  lamps ;  and  as  these  roads  from  the  citr  to 
difierent  parts  are  very  numerous,  the  lamps,  seen  from  a  little  distance,  particularly 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  where  a  great  many  roads  cross  each  other,  have  a  beaudfol 
and  noble  effect." 

Mr.  Williams,  in  1828,  says:  « There  are  now  in  London  four  great  gas-light 
companies,  having  altogether  forty-seven  gasometers  at  work,  capable  of  containing, 
in  the  whole,  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  supplied  by  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  retorts;  and  these  con- 
suming thirty-three  thousand  chaldrons  of  coals  in  a  year,  and  producing  forty-one 
thousand  chaldrons  of  coke  ;  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  generated  annually  heixig  up- 
ward of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  of  cubic  feet,  bv  which  sixty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  three  private,  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  public  or  street  lamps,  are  lighted  in  the  metropolis.  Besides  these,  there  are 
several  other  minor  companies  and  public  establishments  that  light  with  gas."  There 
are  at  present  sixteen  metropolitan  gas-companies,  supplying  the  entire  extent  of 
London.  (For  an  illustration  of  a  former  mode  of  lighting  the  streets  of  London,  see 
the  engraving  entitled  "  The  Watch,  with  *  cressets'  and  *  beacons.'  ") 

The  first  attempt  to  supply  London  with  water,  by  means  superior  to  those  of  the 
conduits,  pumps,  and  water-bearers  of  former  times,  was  made  by  a  Dutchman 
named  Peter  Morrys,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  contracted  with  the  cor- 
poration to  raise  water  b]^  an  engine,  to  be  erected  in  an  arch  of  London  bridge,  and 
to  send  it  through  pipes  into  the  city.  Four  arches  of  the  bridge  were  successivdy 
assigned  to  him  and  his  descendants  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  London  bridge  water- 
works were  in  existeiice  and  operation  till  withm  these  few  years,  having  been  only 
removed  when  the  bridge  was  taken  down. 

Next  after  him  came  the  well-known  Hugh  Middleton,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  and 
afterward  a  baronet  His  scheme  was  more  magnificent,  and  having  been  executed 
with  persevering  earnestness  as  well  as  skill,  it  has  effected  the  supply  of  a  large 
portion  of  London  for  upward  of  two  hundred  years,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
do  so.  This  was  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  termed  the  New  river.  It  derives  its  prin- 
cipal supplies  from  a  spring  at  Chadwell,  between  Hertford  and  Ware,  about  twenty- 
one  miles  north  of  London,  and  also  from  an  arm  of  the  river  Lea,  the  source  of 
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which  is  near  the  Chadwell  spring,  in  ihe  proportion  of  about  two  thirds  of  the  for- 
inei  and  one  third  of  the  laiter.  These  united  waters  are  conducted  by  an  ariiGrial 
channel,  neatly  four  miles  in  length,  to  four  reserToin,  called  (he  New  Ritct  Head, 
«1  ClerkenweU.  The  New  River  company  having  Iskea  up  the  supply  of  that  part 
of  the  city  which  u»ed  to  be  supplied  fiom  the  London  Bridge  water-works,  have 
erected  an  engine  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  by  which  they  are  enabled,  in  case 
of  any  failure  in  the  (juaotity  supplied  by  [he  New  river,  to  draw  from  tbe  Thames 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  Hampslead  water- works  were  also  incorporated 
with  the  New  River,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  brought  from  the  ponds 
on  Hampslead  heath  to  a  reservoir  neiir  Tottenham  court  road. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  London  respecting 
the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  different  water  companies  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis.  The  larger  portion  of  Ihem  deriviog  their  supplies  from  the 
Thames,  it  was  contended  that  tne  river,  receiving  (he  drainage  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  sewers,  as  well  as  all  (he  refuse  of  the  various  soap,  letid,  eas,  and 
drag  manufactories,  was  quite  an  nofit  place  from  which  to  supplv  so  esieniial  an  ele- 
ment of  life.  The  subject  was  investigated  by  parliament,  and  also  by  Dr.  Boget, 
Ur.  Brande,  and  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  acting  as  a  commissitKi  under  the  great  seal. 
The  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  "  that  the  then 
present  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  was  susceptible  of  and  required 
mipioremeni ;  that  many  of  the  complaints  relative  to  the  quality  of  the  water  were 
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well  founded ;  that  the  supply  ought  to  be  derived  from  other  sources  than  those 
then  resorted  to ;  and  that  it  should  be  guarded  by  such  restrictions  as  would  at  all 
times  insure  the  cleanliness  and  purity  of  an  article  of  such  prime  necessity.*' 

In  1831,  Mr.  Telford  was  directed  oy  government  to  "  make  a  survey,  and  rcpc»t 
upon  the  best  mode  of  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  water."  He  did  so  in  the 
beginning  of  1834 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  material  has  since  been  done 
in  the  matter. 

There  are  eight  water  companies  supplving  London  with  water.  These  famish 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  and  sixty-six  houses  a  daily  supply  of  twenty 
millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  imperkl 
gallons. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 
THE  COURT. 

The  London  *'  season,"  or  winter,  was  reckoned,  during  the  last  century,  from 
about  the  month  of  November  till  that  of  May.  It  was  regulated,  as  it  is  now,  by 
the  usual  duration  of  the  session  of  parliament  Affluent  people,  who  divided  their 
time  between  London  and  the  country,  had  less  inducement  then  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  metropolis  after  the  winter  had  set  in,  than  they  have  now;  and  the  sute 
of  the  roads  and  means  of  communication,  rendered  it  convenient  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  before  travelling  became,  if  not  dangerous,  at  least  very  troublesome 
and  annoying.  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells  were  fashionable  resorts,  and  spread  their 
attractions  to  induce  their  visiters  to  prolong  their  stay :  but  Ramsgate  and  Brighton 
were  onlv  obscure  fishing  villages,  and  Cheltenham  was  but  starting  into  existence. 
The  inclinations  and  tastes  of  the  upper  classes  were  much  more  frivolous  than  they 
are  now — for  he  who  compares  habits  and  customs  can  not  fail  to  remark  that, 
however  unequally,  all  classes  are  moving  forward.  We  find  frequent  intimations 
in  the  novels  and  plays  of  the  last  century,  of  the  aversion  with  which  the  "  dull" 
country  was  regarded  by  the  fashionables  of  the  time,  and  their  eager  longing 
for  the  return  of  the  London  <<  season,"  with  its  round  of  heartless  dissipation,  its 
balls,  and  routs,  and  plays.  Now,  there  is  more  mtellect,  more  taste,  more  rational 
enjoyment  of  life  among  the  upper  classes ;  and  the  improvement  which  has  been 
effected,  gives  us  a  hopeful  earnest  of  what  may  still  further  be  accomplished,  not 
only  amon^  them,  but  in  every  rank  and  grade  of  society. 

During  ue  present  century,  the  commencement  of  the  London  "season**  has  been 
gradually  postponed.  Since  1806,  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  has  been 
veerinff  from  November  to  January :  since  1822,  it  has  almost  settled  into  a  rule  (un- 
less, of  course,  when  interrupted  by  anything  extraordinary)  that  it  should  not  be 
opened  till  about  the  month  of  February,  the  session  extending  till  Julv,  or  the  begin- 
tiing  of  August.  Thus  the  London  '*  season**  or  winter,  has  been  thrown  into  the 
months  of  spring  and  summer, 

The  "  east**  and  "  west*'  ends  of  London  present  a  curious  contrast  with  respect  to 
the  London  season.  In  the  city,  trade  and  commerce  flow  on  in  their  accustomed 
channels,  unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  foshion.  During  the  month  of  August,  he 
who  moves  in  fashionable  circles  may  exclaim,  **  There  is  nobody  in  town  !**•— ao 
expression  which  appears  ridiculous  and  affected,  amid  the  never-ending  throngs  of 
Fleet  street  or  Cheapside.  But  at  that  period,  in  the  fashionable  streets  and  squares 
of  the  "west  end,**  the  expression  has  force  and  meaning.  There,  house  after 
house  appears  deserted ;  the  windows  are  closed  with  funeral-lookin?  shutters;  the 
streets,  always  more  or  less  statelv  and  quiet,  are  now  silent  and  lonely ;  one  would 
think  that  the  inhabitants  had  fiea  from  the  approach  of  the  plague,  or  of  a  hostile 
army.  It  is  then  that  the  haberdashers,  and  milliners,  and  tailors,  and  bootmaker^ 
and  artificial  florists,  not  forgetting  the  '*  curiosity  dealers,*'  and  all  the  other  suppli- 
ers of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  wealthy,  at  the  west  end,  feel  that  the  Loodoo 
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season  is  closed.    The  tradesmen  of  Oxford  street.  Bond  street,  and  St  James's,  dis- 
charge their  extra  workmen,  and  their  *<  regular  hands"  are  but  half  employed.     But 
after  August  and  September  have  been  pa^ed,  and  October  is  well  nigh  gone,  the 
winter  trade  begins.    The  inferior  grades  of  the  upper  classes,  who  have  no  estates 
in  the  country,  and  who  have  been  visiting  the  highlands,  English  watering-places, 
or  the  continent,  return  to  town.    At  last,  the  new  year  arrives ;  parliament  assembles, 
town  houses  are  occupied,  and  the  hotels  are  filled.    Still  it  is  remarkable  how  a  bleak 
northeast  wind,  and  a  chilling  spring,  will  retard  the  west  end  trade,  as  well  as  vege- 
tation.   But  court  DRAWING-ROOMS  and  levees  are  announced  ;  the  easter  holydays 
are  over ;  the  spring  becomes  mild  and  genial ;  and  all  becomes  bustle  and  actiTity. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  attain  correct  statistical  information  respecting 
the  numbers  who  arrive  m  London  during  the  season,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
west-end  trade  at  different  periods  of  the  year.    There  are  more  than  four  hundred 
members  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  house  of  commons  is  composed  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fiftv-eight  members.    If  out  of  this  nuraher  only  four  hundred  bring  their 
families  with  them  to  London,  and  each  household  ^connexions  and  dependants,  ex- 
clusive of  servants)  is  composed,  on  an  average,  of  out  twelve  individuals,  we  hare 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  persons,  say  five  thousand,  brought  to  London  by  the 
meeting  of  parliament.    Then,  if  we  allow  two  families  of  wealthv  individuals  for 
every  one  family  connected  with  a  memher  of  the  legislature,  with  the  same  number 
to  each  household,  that  will  give  nine  thousand  six  hundred,  making  altogether,  say 
fifteen  thousand  persons.    If  the  daily  expenditure  of  these  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred families  is  ten  pound  each,  that  will  produce  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  day. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  is  much  less,  probably,  than  the  average  fashion- 
able expenditure.    Perhaps  upward  of  fifty  thousand  (exclusive  of  foreigners  and 
temporary  visiters)  come  to  London  during  the  **  season."    Comparing  the  months 
of  April  and  May  with  those  of  August  and  September,  there  is  probably  a  difference 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  day,  in  the  business  transacted  by  the  west-end  trades- 
men. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

INNS,  HOTELS,  TAVERNS,  PUBLIC-HOUSES,  AND  CLUBS. 

At  present  in  the  metropolis  there  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  inns,  hotels, 
*  and  taverns,  many  of  them  magnificent,  all  of  them  more  or  less  spacious  and  exten- 
sive establishments.  If  to  this  we  add  a  number  of  large  private  boarding-houses, 
we  shall  have  at  least  four  hundred  and  thirty  houses  for  the  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  strangers  residing  temporarily  in  London.  But  this  is  exclusive  of  the  great 
number  of  licensed  victuallers  (that  is  keepers  of  public-houses),  especiallv  in  the 
city  and  about  the  docks,  who  accommodate  strangers,  of  coffee-rooms  and  eating- 
houses,  some  of  which  have  lodging-houses  attached  to  them,  and  of  the  many  pri- 
vate houses  which  are  professionally  lodf^ing-houses.  Of  the  numbers  of  these  we 
can  not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  approximation. 

The  number  of  fashionable  hotels — that  is,  of  establishments  where  everything  is 
on  the  hifi^hest  scale  of  elegance  and  expense,  and  which  may  be  fitly  termed  palact' 
innSf  is  about  thirty.  They  are  all  situated,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  at  the 
"  west  end."  For  instance  Mivart  (a  well-known  name  in  the  lists  of  fashionable 
arrivals  and  departures)  has  two  hotels,  one  in  Brook  street,  Grosvenor  square,  the 
other  in  Davis  street,  Berkeley  square  ;  Warren's  hotel  is  in  Regent  street ;  Fenton^ 
in  Sl  James's  street ;  Limmer's  in  George  street,  Hanover  square ;  the  Clarendoo, 
both  in  New  Bond  street  and  in  Albemarle  street ;  the  Burlington,  in  Old  Burlington 
street ;  Wright's  hotel,  in  Dover  street,  Piccadilly ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  all  of  them 
Ijring  at  no  very  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  The  increase  of  hotels  has, 
however,  been  much  checked  by  the  establishment  of  '*  clubs,"  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 
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Tavern,  cornet  of  Bow  Strael  and  Long  Acre. 

The  commeicial  inns  are  more  acatlered  about  Loodon.  Many  of  these,  though 
not  aiming  at  the  elegance  of  the  fashionable  hotels,  arc  yet  wealthy,  long-estab- 
lished, ana  comfortable  houses.  Those  from  which  (he  mail-coaches  run,  are  the 
Golden  Cross,  at  Charing  Cross;  the  Bdt-in-Tun,  Fleet  street;  the  White  Horse, 
FetlerUne;  the  Bell  and  Crown,  Holborn  ;  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snowhill ;  iheSwao 
with  iwo Necks, Lad  laoe;  the  Spread  Eagle,  Gracechurcb  street;  the  Belle  Sanr- 
age,  Ludpate  hill ;  and  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  opposite  (be  general  postolfice,  ia  Sl 
Martin VI e-G rand.  There  are  a  number  of  other  inns,  which  though  not  running 
maD  coaches,  are  yet  extensive  stage-coach  establishments ;  and  many  others  vhicE 
are  eminent  as  wagan-ions.  The  engraving  {on  p.  363)  represents  the  "  George 
and  Blue  Boar,"  in  Holbom,  as  it  appeared  some  years  ago.  It  has  since  been  coo- 
■iderably  altered,  and  the  open  galleries  no  longer  ezbt 

Some  of  the.  taverns  are  well-known,  from  lueir  connexion  with  political,  chari- 
table, or  festive  meetings.    Such,  for  instance,  are  the  London,  and  the  Citr  of  Lon- 


»  City  of 
H;  theC 


__   _ _  :  tht 

Brilbh  coffeehouse  and  tavern,  in  Cockspur  atreet ;  the  London  coffeehoose  and 
ttvem  on  Ludgate  hill ;  and  even,  to  go  out  of  the  heart  of  London  to  its  sourhon 
verge,  (he  Horns  tavern  fronting  Kenaington  common.  Other  (avems  have  varioot 
characteristics.  Lloyd's  coffeehouse,  and  Garraway's,  the  first  at  the  Royal  exchange, 
the  other  not  br  from  it,  in  'Change  alley,  are  associated  with  marine  intelligence^ 
tmderwriten,  slock-jobbing,  andauclioDs;  iheChaptercoffeehouscagraTeandqiiiel- 


looking  place  in  PmternoiteT  row,  close  to  Sl  Ptnl'g  chtucliyard,  i>  mnch  dedicated 
to  the  buBincM  of  booksellers ;  Peel's,  in  Fleet  street,  aod  Deacon's,  in  Watbrook,  are 
■ought  for  bf  (hose  who  wish  to  crasull  numerous  files  of  newspapers  of  every  de- 
ecripdcM),  provincial  and  foreign  ;  the  lover  of  literary  reminisceaces  and  associations 
may  attoll  down  Fleet  aireei,  seek  for  Dr.  Johnson's  UTem,  in  Bolt  court,  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  site  of  Ibe  Devil  tavern,  where  Ben  Jons<>D  held  his  clab,  sad  Swifl, 
and  Addison,  and  Garth,  and  Steele,  have  dined,  or  else  turn  aside  into  ]hi  Mitre. 
If  he  mourn  the  almost  total  oMiteration  of  the  old  taverns  of  the  classical  eras  of 
Elizabeth  and  Anne,  be  may  cross  over  to  Southwa^.  and  though  even  there  the 
hand  of  improvement  is  at  work,  still  he  will  find  some  traces  of  "  former  days." 

In  London  there  are  upward  of  seventy  public-bouses  bearing  the  name  of  the 
"  Grapes,"  siily-lwo  "  Ships,"  and  tweniy-eight  ships  combined  with  soroethinff  else, 
such  as  "  Ship  aod  Shovel,"  and  "  Ship  and  Shears  :"  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
five  "White  Bears,"  "White  Hatla,"  "White  Horses,"  and  "While  Swans;" 
eighty-eight  "King's  Arma,"ajidsiitv.nine  "King's  Heads ;"  fifty-aii  Queen's  Heads 
«nd  Arms;  seventy-four  "Crowns,  and  fifty-three  combined  Crowns;  fif^y-slx 
"  Coach  and  horses,"  twenty-six  "  Bells,"  nineteen  ■'  Feathers,"  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  "  Fountains." 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  existed  in  London  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  club, 
that  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  defines  the  word,  "an  assembly  of  good  fellows  meeting  under 
certain  conditions,"  berore  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  times  were  doubtless  too 
rude  and  unsettled,  and  liberty  of  action  too  much  circumscribed,  to  tolerate  the  exis- 
tence of  any  regular  coDvivlal  association,  whose  objects  mighi-not  have  been  under- 
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stood,  or  might  have  been  misinterpreted.  *<  Good  fellows"  must,  therefore,  hsTe 
been  contented  to  seek  each  other's  company  at  taverns,  in  accidental  or  precoDcerted 
meetings,  not  daring  (probably  not  thinking  of  it)  to  establish  a  permanent  associa- 
tion.   But  in  the  more  settled  and  brilliant  times  of  her  of  whom  Andrew  Marrd 

exclaims, 

"  None  ever  reigned  like  old  Beu  in  the  raff/' 

the  remarkable  men  of  a  remarkable  time,  established  the  first  clnbs  that  are  recorded 
in  our  literature.  Ben  Jonson's  club,  for  which  he  wrote  his  "  Leges  Convivales," 
or  laws  of  conviviality,  met  at  the  Devil  tavern,  which  stood  near  Temple  bar  ;  and 
at  the  Mermaid  tavern,  in  Friday  street,  which  runs  off  Cheapside,  was  held  a  still 
more  famous  club,  of  which  Shakspere,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Selden,  Donne,  and  others,  were  members. 

After  the  Restoration,  a  principal  resort  of  literary  men,  wits,  talkers,  and  idlers, 
was  Will's  coffeehouse,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Bow  street  Here  Dr>^den 
reigned,  by  universal  consent,  as  the  literary  monarch  of  the  age.  But  it  is  painful 
to  contemplate  the  dissolute  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  conduct  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  higher  and  better-educated  classes  of  that  time  appears  almost 
as  if  a  general  determination  had  been  come  to,  of  employing  all  the  ingenuity  of 
intellect  to  degrade  and  brutify  the  diviner  faculties  of  man. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  clubs  in  existence  in  London  during  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  Steele  and  Addison,  with  their  delightful  ideal  pa^r 
clubs  in  the  Tatler^  and  Spectator,  contributed  much  to  spread  them,  and  onng 
them  into  fashion  with  all  classes.  But  evil  as  well  as  good  sprung  from  the  great 
increase  of  these  associations.  If  literary  and  educated  men  met  together,  to  enjoy 
in  easy  and  convivial  intercourse  the  outpourings  of  wit  and  fancy,  there  were  not 
wanting  others  who  imitated  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  substituted  brutality 
and  drunkenness  for  exhilaration  and  pleasant  enjoyment  A  royal  proclamatioo 
was  issued  in  April,  1721,  for  the  suppression  of  <' certain  scandalous  clubs  or 
societies  of  young  persons  who  meet  together,"  whose  conduct  was  certainly  of  a 
most  improper  kind. 

What  a  change  has  a  few  years  produced  !  *'  Good  fellows"  mav  still  meet  in 
taverns  and  cofl^ehouses  under  Dr.  Johnson's  "  certain  conditions,**  but  their  pro* 
ceedings  are  unmarked  and  unknown  to  any  but  themselves.  The  word  "  club" 
has  been  carried  off  by  a  new  species  of  association,  which  has  produced  a  great 
refinement  in  the  art  of  luxury.  It  has  been  objected,  that  these  societies  are  not 
"  clubs,"  in  the  '<  good  old  English"  acceptation.  But  it  seems  idle  to  dispute  the 
appropriation  of  the  word — these  associations  are,  emphatically,  **  the  clubs  of  Lon- 
don." The  stranger  who  walks  along  Pall-Mall,  and  turns  up  St  James  street,  wiU 
pass  a  number  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  metropolis — these  are  *'  club-houses," 
erected  by  the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  and  appropriated  exclusively  to  their 
purposes.  Three  or  four  of  the  clubs  are  avowedly  political  associations,  admissicn 
to  them  being  supposed  to  stamp  the  political  opinions  and  predilections  of  the 
members.  Others  occupy  neutral  ground,  where  educated,  literary,  travelled,  and 
professional  men  are  supposed  to  congregate,  without  reference  to  particular  notions 
or  opinions.  What  are  termed  *'  subscription"  club-houses,  are  the  property  of  pri- 
vate individuals ;  and  one  or  two  of  these  enjoy  a  rather  equivocal  reputation,  being 
supposed  to  be  frequented  by  those  who  are  fond  of  gambling.  If  the  exterior  of 
the  club-houses  {m  Pall-Mall  especially)  attract  the  eye  by  their  architectural  beauties, 
no  less  will  the  interior  please  the  visiter  bv  the  elegance  with  which  they  are  fitted 
up.  Here  the  members  are  in  their  own  houses — they  are  '<  at  home,"  surrounded 
by  the  comforts  and  attention  of  a  fashionable  hotel.  The^  can  stroll  down  to  their 
'*  clubs,"  pass  the  day  as  they  please,  reading  or  writing,  dine  singly  or  in  company, 
join  in  conversation,  or  retreat  into  a  comer  with  the  newspaper  or  the  last  '*  Re- 
view." The  members  of  these  clubs  are  admitted  by  a  ballot  election  ;  they  pay  a 
certain  sum  as  entrance  money,  and  an  annual  subscription.  The  large  number  of 
members  of  which  generally  each  club  is  composed,  the  eager  competition  which 
exists  for  filling  up  vacancies  as  they  occur,  the  new  clubs  and  the  new  club-houses 
which  are  constantly  springing  up---display,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  power  of 
combination  and  ccmcentration.  The  scene  presented  by  Pall-Mall  and  St  James's 
street  eta  not  be  matched ;  for  nowhere  in  the  world  can  be  seen,  in  so  abort  a  time^ 
so  many  noble  buildings  devoted  by  associations  of  men  to  their  personal  ei^oyme&t, 
comfort,  and  cobveBience. 
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There  are  thirty-eis  principal  clubs  ir 
20,000  members.  Of  course  some  ind 
These  clubs,  too,  are  in  addition  to  [he  great  number  of  literary  and  aeieniiBc  »> 
■ociations  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  we  shall  haTe  occaBioa  to  speak  ia  ireatio; 
of  another  class  of  London  characteristics.  The  following  clubs  are  in  Pall-M*ll: 
the  Union,  in  Trafalgar  sqtiare,  Fall-Mall  east;  the  University  club,  for  members  of 
the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  the  Juniar  University  club,  nearly  facisc 


Oxlbcd  and  Cambridge  Uidrenily  Clnb-Hoan. 

:  the  Albentenm ;  the  United  Service,  for  officers — (ihe  Juoiw 

United  Service  is  in  Charles  street,  St.  James's  square) ;  the  Travellers' ;  the  Carl- 
ton :  and  the  Reform  club.  In  Sl  James's  street  there  are  Boodle's  club.  Whiir'^ 
clab,  the  Sl.  James's,  and  llie  Junior  St.  James's ;  the  West  India  club,  Brookrs':^ 
Ihe  Cocoa  Tree  club,  Arthur's,  the  Albion,  Graham's,  and  Crockford's.  In  St. 
James's  square,  which  lies  enclosed  belneen  Pali-Mall  and  the  east  end  of  Pirn- 
dllly.  there  are  the  Wvndham  club  nnd  ibe  Parthenon.  The  Clarence  and  the  Cl«- 
rendon  are  in  Waterloo  place,  close  by  Pali-Mall  ;  Ihe  Oriental  is  in  Hano"! 
square  ;  ihe  Portland  in  Stafford  place,  Oiford  street ;  the  Royal  Naval  in  TJef 
Bond  street ;  ifae  Alfred  in  Albemarle  street ;  and  the  "  Cercle  des  Etrangeres"  id 
Reeetil  street.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  find  thai  (he  Westminster  chess  clnb  hold 
their  meetings  al  No.  101  in  the  Strand  ;  the  Garrick  club  in  King  sireel,  Coreni 

Krden ;  the  city  ConBervative  in  Threadneedle  sireet ;  and  the  city  of  Londcw  cm 
s  a  handsome  club-huuse  in  Broad  street. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  outside  shows  of  London  is  that  of  the  daily  de- 
parture  of  the  mail-coaches.  They  start  every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  from  the  post- 
office,  except  on  Sunday  evenings,  when  they  go  off  an  hour  earlier.  A  few  or  the 
mail-coaches,  which  start  from  the  **  west-end"  of  London,  do  not  come  op  to  the 
postoffice,  the  mails  being  conveyed  to  them  in  mail-carts.  All  the  rest  arrive,  a 
short  time  before  the  hour  of  starting,  from  their  respective  inns — the  Blossoms, 
Lawrence  lane;  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad  lane;  the  S^ead  Eagle,  Grace- 
church  street;  the  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  hill,  &c.,  &c.  Most  of  the  names  of 
these  inns  are  ancient,  and  carry  with  them  interesting  associations. 

The  postoffice  building  is  about  three  hundred  and  eiflht-nine  feet  long,  one  htm- 
dred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  sixty-four  feet  high  ;  it  is  built  externally  of  Portland 
stone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  front,  is  entirely  plain,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  architectural  displajr.  The  entrances  to  the  building  are  through  the 
central  portico  in  the  west  or  principal  side,  and  by  a  corresponding  doorway  in  the 
east  front  in  Foster  Lane.  The  space  between  these  two  pomts  is  occupied  by  the 
grand  public  hall,  which  is  eighty  feet  long,  by  about  sixty  feet  wide,  divided  into 
a  centre  and  two  aisles,  by  two  ranges  of  six  columns,  these  columns,  which  have 
corresponding  pilasters,  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  constructed  of  Portland  stone,  and 
standing  upon  pedestals  of  granite.  The  centre  of  the  hall  is  so  much  higher  than 
the  side  aisles  as  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  windows,  by  whi(:h  it  is  principally 
lighted. 

Entering  from  the  principal  front,  the  offices  on  the  right  hand  are  appropriated 
to  the  foreign  letter  and  twopenny  post  departments,  the  receiver-generars,  the 
accountant's,  and  the  secretary's  departments.  On  the  opposite,  or  northern  side 
are  the  inland,  the  ship-letter,  and  the  newspaper  offices.  At  the  eastem,  or  Foster 
Lane  end  of  this  aisle,  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  letter-bill,  dead,  missent,  and 
returned  letter  offices.  In  the  eastem  front,  north  of  the  centre,  is  a  vestibule  where 
the  letter-bags  are  received,  and  whence  they  are  despatched  from  and  to  the  mails. 
The  inland  office  communicates  with  this  vestibule,  and  is  eighty-eight  feet  lonff, 
fifty-six  feet  wide,  and  twenty-eight  feet  high.  The  letter  carriers'  office,  which 
adjoins,  is  one  himdred  and  three  feet  long,  thirty-five  wide,  and  thirty-three  high. 
The  letters  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  continent  of  North  America,  have 
an  office  expressly  appropriated  to  them,  and  which  is  likewise  on  this  side  of  the 
building.    The  comptroller's  and  mail-coach  offices  are  also  is  this  quarter. 

It  might  occasion  some  confusion  if  the  communication  between  tne  offices  in  the 
northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  building  were  carried  on  through  the  public 
hall.  This  disadvantage  is  obviated  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  which  runs  under  the  hall, 
in  which  the  letters  are  conveyed  between  the  departments  by  the  aid  of  ingeniously- 
contrived  machinery. 

The  basement  is  vaulted,  and  consequently  fire-proof.  It  contains  the  armory 
a^nd  mail-ffuards'  room,  the  servants'  offices ;  and  also  an  apparatus  for  warming  the 
hoilding  by  means  of  heated  air,  a  patent  gasmeter,  and  a  govemor  for  regulating 
the  supplv  of  gas  to  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  himdred  argand  buraers  dis- 
tributed through  the  offices  and  passages. 

The  board-room,  which  is  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  broad,  the 
secretary's  rooms  and  his  clerks'  offices,  are  all  on  the  first  floor,  and  communicate 
by  long  passages  with  the  solicitor's  offices,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance. 
The  second  and  third  stories  are  occupied  by  sleeping  apartments  for  the  clerks  of 
ue  foreign  letter  office,  who  are  obliged  to  be  constanUy  upon  the  spot  to  receive  the 
foreign  mails,  which  arrive  at  all  hours. 

The  building  is  altogether  exceedingly  well  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  officers  employed  m  its  various  departments*  and  is  creditable 
to  ttie  taste  and  judgment  of  the  arcnitect,  Mr.  Smirke. 
The  London  postoffice  establishment  comprises  three  principal  departments,  the 
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inland  office,  the  foreign  office,  and  the  distribating  postoffice.  In  connexion  with  the 
inland  office  is  the  snip-letter  office,  for  receiving  and  despatching  letters  for  the 
cojbnies  and  foreign  parts  by  private  trading  vessels,  the  letters  so  conveyed  beinff 
suttected  to  a  less  rate  of  postage  than  letters  transmitted  by  packets  in  the  pay  of 
gofbmment.  Letters  passing  to  and  from  the  colonies  come,  likewise,  within  the 
management  of  the  inland  office,  in  London ;  being  received  in  the  first  instance  at 
an  outpost,  generally  Falmouth,  whence  they  are  forwarded  by  the  local  postmasters, 
in  the  same  manner  as  inland  letters. 

The  routine  business  of  the  inland  office  is  necessarily  divided  among  several 
departments.  The  principal  of  these,  besides  the  ship-letter  office,  are  the  by-letter, 
the  dead-letter,  the  retumed-letter,  the  letter-bill,  the  accountant-general's,  and  the 
receiver-general's  offices :  tbe  latter  of  these  officers  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  post- 
master-general, and  consequently  the  appointment  of  the  receiver-general  rests  not 
with  the  postmaster-general,  but  with  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  The  receiver-general 
holds  his  office  by  patenL 

It  will  perhaps  exemplify  sufficiendy  our  description  of  the  various  functions  of  the 
different  officers  employed  in  the  postoffice,  if  we  describe  the  ordinary  routine  fol- 
lowed in  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  letters  to  and  from  London  in  1835. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  office  in  St  Martin  Vle-Grand,  there  are  several  branch 
offices  and  receiving  houses  in  different  part  of  the  town,  where  letters  can  be  de- 
posited by  the  public.  These  letters  are  collected  by  the  letter-carriers  at  a  stated 
period  in  the  evening,  which  must  of  course  be  earlier  than  the  hour  to  which  the 
principal  office  is  continued  open ;  and  they  are  conveyed  in  sealed  bags — ^generally 
by  carts — to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  The  seals  of  these  bags  are  broken  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  their  contents  are  thrown  out  into  great  baskets, 
preparatory  to  their  bemg  sorted. 

The  first  operation  is  that  of  stamping  the  letters :  this  is  performed  at  several  lar^e 
tables,  four  or  more  persons,  according  to  the  pressure  of  business  for  the  night,  being 
employed  at  each  table.  This  stamping  is  performed  by  messengers,  or  by  the  letter- 
carriers  ;  and,  as  they  are  stamped,  one  person  is  employed  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  letters  that  pass  through  the  office  in  the  evening. 

When  the  letters  are  stamped,  they  are  taken  away  to  be  assorted  into  about 
twenty  divisions,  on  as  many  tables,  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  road  by  which 
they  are  to  be  sent.  In  this  first  sorting,  all  those  letters  are  placed  together  which 
are  intended  for  the  same  line  of  road,  the  different  heaps  being  distmguished  by 
numbers,  as  1, 2, 3,  &c. ;  and  persons  are  employed  continually  in  collecting  together 
the  corresponding  heaps  from  all  these  tables  in  order  to  their  being  conveyed  to  other 
tables  where  other  sorters  are  employed.  A  certain  number  of  individuals  are  assign- 
ed to  every  road,  and  by  them  the  letters  are  again  assorted  for  the  different  places 
to  which  they  are  directed.  By  this  division  of  Uie  labor  the  work  is  much  simplified. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  hardly  possible  to  divide  at  one  operation  so  great  a  number  of 
letters,  intended  for  so  great  a  variety  of  places,  as  are  brought  together  every 
evening  in  the  London  postoffice. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  placing  the  assorted  lettere  in  bags,  previously  to 
which,  however,  every  letter  is  marked  with  the  amount  of  postage  to  which  it  is 
liable ;  and  an  account  is  taken  with  the  whole  amount  of  postage,  that  the  post- 
master of  the  town  to  which  they  are  going  may  be  charged  with  the  same.  The 
bags  are  then  sealed,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  mail-guards.  Each  of 
these  guards,  of  course,  takes  charge  of  the  mail-bags  for  every  post-town  through 
which  the  mail-coach,  with  which  ne  travels,  is  to  pass ;  and,  to  avoid  confusion,  he 
places  the  whole  number  of  bags  in  a  large  sack,  arranging  them  in  the  inverse 
order  to  that  in  which  they  are  tabe  delivered.  For  instance,  the  Dover  coach  takes 
the  mails  for  Welling,  Dartford,  Rochester,  Sittingbourn,  and  Canterbury,  as  well 
&s  for  the  place  of  its  ultimate  distination.  The  Dover  bag  is  therefore  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sack — that  for  Canterbury  next — then  the  Sittingbourn  bag,  and 
80  on ;  the  one  for  Welling,  which  will  soonest  be  wanted,  being  placed  nearest  \o 
the  mouth  of  the  sack.  The  coaches  which  travel  to  greater  distances,  and  which 
pass  through  a  great  number  of  post-towns,  must  carry  several  of  these  sacks,  which 
are  always  unsealed,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  taking  out  the  bags  on  arrival  at 
the  different  towns. 

From  the  moment  they  are  delivered  into  his  custody,  the  guafd  is  held  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  letter-bags.    The  box  in  the  hina  part  of  the  coach,  in  which 
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they  are  placed,  is  secured  hj  a  patent  lock,  the  key  of  which  is,  of  course,  in  the 
guard's  possesstoo.  On  arriving  at  a  post-town,  the  bag  intended  for  it  is  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  the  postmaster,  who,  in  his  turn,  commits  to  the  guard  anv  letters 
'which  may  have  been  deposited  in  his  office,  directed  to  places  through  which  the 
mail  "will  pass  ;  and  these  additional  bags  are  immediately  locked  up  in  the  coach. 

The  mcNde  of  proceeding  with  letters  sent  from  the  country  to  Loudon  is  similar  to 
what  has  just  been  described.  They  are  stamped  and  ta««tf— -that  is,  the  amount  of 
postage  is  marked  upon  them  by  the  postmaster — by  whom  they  are  then  enclosed 
in  sealed  bags  and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  guard. 

The  arrival  of  the  mail-coaches  in  London  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  country 
takes  place,  as  already  mentioned,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  Jn  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  roads  the  whole  of  these  coaches  usually  reach  the  postoffice 
within  half  an  hour  of  each  other,  and  between  5  and  6  o'clock  in  the  mommg. 

The  Uags  are  brought  on  their  arrival  by  a  messenger  to  <;ertain  junior  clerks  called 
tick  clerks,  who  take  an  account  of  them  to  see  whether  all  are  received,  and  to 
make  a  note  of  any  that  may  be  missing,  for  the  information  of  the  superintending 
president.  The  bags  of  each  mail-coacn,  successively^  as  they  arrive,  are  then  dis- 
tributed among  fourteen  clerks,  two  of  whom  are  stationed  at  each  of  seven  tables. 
The  first  duty  of  these  clerks  is  to  see  that  each  bag  is  properly  secured  ;  each  clerk 
then  opens  the  several  bags  allotted  to  him.  His  next  duty  is  to  ascertain  that  the 
amount  of  the  paid  letters  is  correctly  entered  upon  the  bill  which  the  postmaster 
transmits  from  the  country  in  each  bag,  and  to  certify  that  he  has  done  so  bv  writing 
his  initials  upon  the  bill.  In  case  of  error  a  second  clerk  is  applied  to,  to  cneck  the 
computation,  and  the  true  charge, is  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  fourteen  clerics  to  make  transcripts  in  a  book  of  the  addresses  of 
letters  containing  cash  or  trinkets,  which  the  postmasters  are  instructed  to  enter  upon 
their  bills. 

While  the  openers  have  been  thus  engaged,  the  unpaid  and  free  letters  will  have 
been  undergoing  the  process  of  being  stamped  and  subsequently  examined,  the 
former  as  to  the  postage  taxed  upon  them,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  number  of  franks, 
by  different  persons  stationed  for  each  purpose  at  the  respective  tables.  If  any 
overcharge  or  undercharge  be  discovered,  the  correct  amount  of  postage  is  substituted 
upon  the  letter,  and  an  entry  made  of  the  corrections  in  a  book  which  is  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

The  business  of  stamping  unpaid  letters  is  performed  by  sixteen  messengers.  The 
paid  letters,  when  check ^,  as  above  menuoned,  by  the  opening  clerks,  are  given 
over  to  be  stamped  and  examined  by  two  other  clerks. 

Portions  of  the  letters,  as  they  have  undergone  the  process  of  stamping  and  ex- 
amination, are,  from  time  to  time,  delivered  to  letter-carriers,  who  are  employed  in 
the  assorting  of  them,  which  in  the  first  place  is  effected  into  fourteen  grand  divisions ; 
immediately  after  which  the  letters  are  taken  by  other  letter-carriers,  who  sort  them 
in  divisions  corresponding  with  the  districts  of  actual  delivery.    In  the  progress  of 
this  sorting,  the  letters  are  sent  in  small  parcels  to  the  tellers,  who  cast  up  the  amount 
of  each  parcel,  and  deliver  a  ticket  of  each  charge  to  the  check  clerk.    These  parcels 
are  then  deposited  in  boxes  provided  for  each  district,  and  subsequentlv  retold  by  the 
letter-carrier,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  he  states  the  amount  of 
his  teUin|r  to  the  check  clerk,  to  see  that  it  corresponds  with  the  tellers'  tickets. 
The  carriers  then  set  out  in  order  to  deliver  the  letters ;  and  in  order  to  expedite 
this  business  as  much  as  possible,  a  plan  was  first  put  in  operation  when  the  new 
postoffice  was  opened  for  business.    Those  letter-carriers  whose  walks  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  office,  take  their  stations  in  carriages  built  something 
in  the  form  of  an  omnibus,  and  are  conveyed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  their 
duties.    The  postmen  are  packed  in  these  carriages  after  the  same  principle  adopted 
in  placing  the  mail-bags  in  the  sack  ;  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  distance  to  go  gets 
first  into  the  carriage,  while  he  who  is  to  quit  it  the  earliest  gets  in  ^he  last.    Bv  this 
contrivance  there  is  much  less  difference  Uian  formerly  between  the  time  of  deliver- 
ing letters  at  the  near  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  town ;  while  the  greater 
convenience  afforded  by  the  enlarged  space  and  well-considered  arrangements  of  the 
Dew  office  have  occasioned  the  sorting  and  other  preliminaries  to  be  got  through  in 
nmch  less  time  than  formerly. 

The  yard  round  the  postoffice,  from  which  the  mail-coaches  start,  is  separated 
from  the  street  by  an  iron  railing,  through  which  the  spectators  can  see  the  process 
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of  packing  the  mail-bag^.  Each  mail-coach  takes  the  mail-bags  of  the  rarious 
towns  and  places  on  its  route,  and  also  the  mails  for  places  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ronte,  whence  they  are  conreyed  by  cross-mails.  When  eight  o'clock  has 
arrived,  they  all  prepare  to  start ;  {he  guards  secure  their  Taluable  packages,  the 
coaehmen  seize  the  reins,  and,  one  by  one,  the  mails  set  off,  issuing  by  the  gates  on 
either  side  of  the  postoffice.  There  is  no  confusion  or  irregular  bustle,  yet  there  is 
no  delay  ;  in  a  few  minutes  they  all  disappear,  and  the  twanging  of  the  horns  is  lost 
in  the  noise  of  the  streets — before  midnight  the  total  number  started  bave  run,  in  the 
agj^regate,  upward  of  a  thousand  miles. 

The  dail^  regularity  of  this  proceeding  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  Orkneys  or  Shetlands  can  calculate  on  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  this  great  metropolis  (and  all  that  it  has  gathered  during  the  day 
froni  every  quarter  of  the  world),  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  hours ;  toe  High- 
lander, "Whose  country  a  century  ago  was  nearly  as  much  a  '*  land  unknown"  as  is 
now  the  interior  of  Africa  or  Australia,  obtains  ample  intelligence  is  as  many  days 
as  it  once  took  weeks,  or  even  months,  for  vague  rumors  to  reach  the  border.  But 
notwithstanding  the  highly  improved  state  of  the  present  mail-system,  the  increase 
of  the  population,  and  of  trade  and  commerce,  demand  additional  facilities  of  com- 
munication. 

There  are  fifly-four  four-horse  mails  in  England,  and  forty-nine  pair-horse  mails. 
The  i^reatest  speed  travelled  is  ten  miles  five  furlongs  per  hour ;  the  slowest  speed 
six  miles ;  and  the  average  speed  eight  miles  seven  furlongs  per  hour.  The  average 
mileage  paid  for  four-horse  mails  is  Hd.  per  mile.  The  number  of  four-horse  maus 
in  Ireland  is  thirtv,  and  in  Scotland  ten. 

In  order  to  enaole  the  reader  who  may  not  have  visited  London,  to  understand  the 
direction  of  the  routes  which  are  occupied  by  the  sbort  stages  and  omnibuses  ply- 
ins  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  through  its  streets,  let  us  take  the 
following  method  of  explanation.  The  Thames  flows  from  west  to  east.  In  pas»> 
ing  through,  or  rather  by,  London,  its  course  is  somewhat  circuitous.  The  Surrey 
side  of  London,  or  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  is  very  populous — the  parliamenmry 
boroughs  of  South wark  and  Lambeth  containing  upward  of  300,000  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  north  or  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames  that  the  wealth, 
fashion,  and  business  of  London  lie.  The  Thames,  in  coming  from  the  west,  makes  a 
great  sweep  from  south  to  north,  forminj^  a  bend,  in  which  is  contained  the  houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  government  edifices  of  Whitehall.  From  Charing  Cross 
eastward  the  river  keeps  a  rather  straight  course,  so  that  the  Strand  and  Fleet  street, 
which  run  parallel  to  it,  ma3r  be  represented  (not  literallv  bin  comparatively)  by  a 
straight  line.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  take  the  following  diagram  for  illus- 
tration:— 
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SappoBing  the  eras  line  to  lepreeent  the  thoroogh&re  nmnin^  from  the  **  west  end" 

by  Cnaring  Croes,  through  the  Strand,  Fleet  street,  Lodgate  hill,  and  Cheapside,  to 

the  bsuik,  Rojral  exchange  and  Mansion-hoose,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the 

north  and  south  points.    The  mail  and  stage-coaches  goin^  by  the  north  roads 

g^ierally  call  at  the  Angel  inn  and  the  Peacock  tayem,  which  are  close  to  each 

other*  in  Islineton ;  and  uose  going  south  call  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  inn,  in 

Newington.    These  two  northern  and  southern  points,  therefore,  are  great  gathering 

places  and  stations  for  short  stages  and  omniouses.    Between  the  Angel  inn  at 

Islington  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle  inn  there  are  seventeen  omnibuses  plying. 

These  yehicles  start  from  Islington,  taking  generally  a  supply  of  passengers  for  the 

city,  there  being  but  few  who  require  to  go  the  whole  way  to  the  Elephant  and 

Castle.     There  are  two  roads,  meeting  at  a  point  at  the  Ansel,  which  lead  into  the 

city — one  called  the  city  road,  which  leads  direct  to  the  bank  and  Royal  exchange ; 

the  other  termed  the  Goswell  street  road,  which  keeps  a  little  more  south  than  the 

city  road,  and  leads  into  Sl  MartinVle-Grand,  past  the  general  postoffice.    This 

road  the  omnibuses  take  which  ply  between  the  Angel  inn  and  the  Elephant  and 

Castle  inn.    A  number  of  passengers  generally  leave  the  Tehicles  at  the  postoffice ; 

they  then,  passing  down  iNewgate  street  run  through  Farringdon  street,  past  the 

front  of  the  Fleet  prison,  and  across  the  Thames  by  Blackfriars  orid^e.    The  length 

of  this  route  is  about  three  miles.    In  addition  to  the  omnibuses  plymg  between  the 

Angel  inn  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle  inn,  there  are  three  plying  between  the  latter 

and  Charing  Cross,  at  the  '*  west  end." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  Thames  are  a  great  number  of  districts  and  villages 
-which,  a  few  vears  ago,  presented  fields  and  lanes  between  them ;  but  which  are 
now,  by  the  filling  up  of  their  interstices,  beginning  to  lose  all  appearance  of  coun- 
try. Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  Soumwark  and  Lambeth,  are  the  tanners, 
and  dyers,  and  batters,  and  hop-merchants,  colormen,  and  druggists,  with  their  fac- 
tories and  warehouses ;  further  south  lie  Camberwell  and  Walworth,  Newington 
and  Kennington,  Peckham  and  Brixton.  At  the  Elephant  and  Castle  inn  vehicles 
presenting  different  shapes  and  varieties  may  be  found — the  long  close  onmibus ; 
the  fly,  a  gig-like  thing  hung  round  with  curmins ;  the  stage,  that  once,  perhaps, 
ran  long  journevs,  now  condemned  to  short — all  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  hoiy- 
day-maker,  or  the  will  of  the  man  on  business.  Some  are  for  Norwood,  with  its 
spa  and  its  gipsy-parties ;  others  for  Dulwich  and  its  picture-gallery ;  or  Streaiham, 
-where  resided  the  hospitable  brewer  and  his  literary  lady,  whose  house  was  so  long 
a  home  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Here,  too,  but  more  southwest,  are  Pumey,  and  Kew,  and 
Richmond  ;  and  southeast,  in  Kent,  Deptibrd,  and  Greenwich,  and  Lewisham,  and 
Blackheath. 

The  Angel  inn  at  Islington  presents  a  busy  scene.  A  road,  called  the  New  road, 
comes  up  Kom  the  "  west  end,  and  just  where  this  inn  stands,  joins  the  city  road. 
Here,  between  the  **  west  end"  and  the  bank,  ply  fifty-four  omnibuses.  Through 
Islington,  too,  pass  a  great  number  of  vehicles,  to  HoUoway,  Highbury,  Homsey,  £c. 
Homsey  wood,  a  favorite  spot  for  excursions,  is  supposed  to  preserve  in  its  name  a 
relic  of  the  great  forest  which  once  stood  on  the  north  side  of  London,  and  which 
abounded  with  bears,  wolves,  and  wild-boars.  Away,  northwest,  rise  the  high 
grounds  of  Harapstead  and  Highgate,  much  resorted  to  by  those  who  seek  to  escape 
trom  the  fogs  of  London  to  a  purer  air.  The  country  in  this  direction  is  dotted  over 
with  villas  and  villages,  and  affords  some  delightful  views.  Indeed  the  environs  of 
London  are,  speaking  generally,  admirable.  The  weeping  atmosphere  which  in 
winter  keeps  the  city  in  darkness,  and  the  pavement  perpetually  moist  and  miry, 
imparts  in  summer  a  green  and  refreshing  verdure  to  all  the  fields  around  the  me- 
tropolis.- And  thus  the  pent-up  citizen,  whose  business  or  means  will  not  permit 
him  to  visit  the  brown  plains  of  France,  need  not  fret  himself  for  that.  He  can 
take  an  omnibus  to  Hampstead,  and  for  a  shilling,  with  ease  to  himself  and  profit 
to  his  carrier,  look  down  from  Hampstead  heath  on  one  of  the  finest  prospects  to  be 
bad  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  capital  city. 

The  populous  vilUges  of  Hackney,  Homerton,  Clapton,  Edmonton,  immortalized 
hy  the  adventures  of  John  Gilpin,  Enfield,  celebrated  in  former  days  for  its  chase 

ia  large  tract  of  woodland,  which  was  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  has  been  dis- 
brested),  and  further  off,  Epping  and  Hefthault  forests,  which  together  cover  10,000 
acres,  and  contain  some  fine  trees,  lie  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  London. 
At  the  city  end  of  London,  in  Bishopsgate  street  and  Gracechurch  street,  in  Com- 
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[11  and  Leadenhall  street,  from  the  bank  and  Rojral  ezchanffe,  are  to  be  found 
elkicles  running  to  the  various  places  we  have  namea.  It  has  been  stated  on  good 
utliority  that  about  1,600  trips  or  journeys  are  made  every  day  through  Cheapside 
Y  short  stages,  omnibuses,  hackney-coaches,  and  cabriolets* 

"Xhere  is  an  annual  procession  or  mail-coaches  on  the  queen's  birthday,  both  in 
^ondoa  and  in  Dublin.  Von  Raumer,  in  "  Letters  from  England,*'  speaking  of  the 
4  on  don  procession,  says :  "Such  a  splendid  display  of  carriages  and  four  as  these 
aaii-coaches  and  their  horses  afforded  could  not  be  found  or  got  together  in  all 
Berlin.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  them  in  all  the  pride  and  strength  which,  in 
Ln  hour  or  two  later,  was  to  send  them  in  every  direction  with  incredible  rapidity  to 
»very  corner  of  England." 

Hackney-coaches  and  sedan-chairs  were,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen« 
Lury,  the  only  public  vehicles  in  use  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  sedan-chair  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  time  of  Hogarth  it  was  considered  as  a  courtly 
vehicle,  and  in  one  of  his  plates  of  the  "  Modem  Rake's  Progress,"  we  see  his  man 
of  fashion  using  it  to  go  to  St.  James's.  It  continued  to  be  used  at  a  much  later 
period,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  laid  aside  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  About  five-and-twenty  years  ago  a  sedan  was  very  commonly 
seen  in  the  hall  or  lobby  of  gentlemen's  houses,  no  longer  used,  but  laid  like  a  ship 
iu  ordinary. 

Sedan-chairs  were  introduced  by  Charles  I.  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to  Spain. 

ViThen  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  received  two  of  the  three  sedan-chairs  which 

Charles  brought  from  Spain,  used  them  in  London,  a  great  clamor  was  raised  against 

him  by  the  populace,  that  he  was  reducing  free-bom  Englishmen  and  Christians  to 

the  offices  and  condition  of  beasts  of  burden. 

In  1826  the  number  of  hackney-coacbes  and  cabriolets  in  the  metropolis  was 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty,  paying  a  duty  of  2/.  per  lunar  month  for  each,  which 
produced,  including  fines,  29,392/.      In  1827  and  1828  the  number  was  exactly 
twelve  hundred ;  and  in  1829  and  1830  (in  the  latter  year  omnibuses  were  intro- 
duced) the  number  was  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-five,  producing  a  yearly  duty  of 
33,000/.    By  the  hackney-coach  act  passed  in  1831,  the  number  was  directed  not  to 
exceed  twelve  hundred  until  the  beginning  of  1833,  but  since  that  period  licenses 
have  been  granted  lEvithout  limitation  as  to  number.     The  number  of  hackney- 
coaches  and  cabriolets  at  present  licensed  in  the  metropolis  is  seventeen  hundred 
and  seven.    It  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  proper  idea  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  use  them,  or  the  amount  of  money  earned  by  them  daily.    It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  proprietors  require  from  a  guinea  to  twenty-five  shillings  a  day 
from  the  drivers. 


CHAPTER     XXX. 

THE  "  BANK"  AND  BANKING.— THE  MINT.— THE  EXCHANGE  AND 

ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

The  Jews  and  the  Lombards  were  the  earliest  money-brokers.  By  Lombards,  is 
generally  understood  merchants  from  the  Italian  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Flor- 
ence, and  Venice. 

In  the  narrow  street  called  Old  'Change,  which  runs  from  Cheapside  toward  the 
river,  was  formerly  the  office  of  the  king's  exchanger.  The  exchanging  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm  for  foreign  coin  or  bullion  was  early  held  to  be  an  especial  royal  prerog- 
ative—a  "  flower  of  the  crown."  The  "  statute  concerning  false  money,"  passed  m 
1299  (27  Ed.  I.),  infficted  the  penalty  of  loss  of  goods  and  life  for  bringing  in  base 
money  into  the  country ;  but  permitted  all  persons,  of  whatever  country  or  nation,  to 
bring  "  to  our  exchange  all  sorts  of  money  of  ffood  silver,  of  whatever  roreign  coin  or 
whatever  value  they  may  be."  In  the  act  of  Edward  III.,  "  It  is  accorded,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  exchange  gold  for  silver,  so  that  no  man  hold  nor 
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tmkc  pxpfit  for  makiaff  such  exchange,  upon  forfeitare  of  the  money  so  exchanged : 
except  the  king's  exchangers,  which  take  profit  of  such  exchange,  according  to  the 
Drdinance  made.*' 

The  goldsmiths,  however,  became  dealers  in  foreign  coin,  and,  in  spite  of  the  king's 
exchanger,  took  "  profit  for  making  such  exchange."    Their  shops  were  chiefly  on 
the  south  side  of  Cbeanside,  and   extended  from  Old  'Change  to  Bucklersbury. 
There  were  ffoldsmiihs  also  in  Lombard  street    Whatever  may  have  been  done  be- 
trween  individuals  in  the  way  of  lending  and  borrowing  money  (taking  interest  for  the 
use  of  money  was  not  allowed  by  law  till  1546),  the  practice  could  not  be  general ; 
for   down  to  the  year  1640,  the  merchants  of  London  were  in  the  habit  of  lodging 
itheir  money  at  the  mint,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a  place  of  security ;  the  mint 
was,  in  fact,  their  bank.    But  Charles  I.,  having  in  that  year  taken  possession  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  lying  at  the  mint,  destroyed  its  character 
as  a  place  of  security,  and  compelled  the  merchants  to  keep  their  money  at  home. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  it  became  a  common  practice  for  the  appren- 
tices and  clerks  of  the  citizens  to  rob  their  masters  or  employers,  and  run  off.    This 
opened  the  wa^  for  the  goldsmiths  to  become  bankers.    They  received  money  in 
trust,  allowing  interest  for  it,  and  their  receipts,  or  acknowledgments  of  the  sums 
intrusted  with  them,  began  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  just  as  bank  notes  do  now. 
They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  to  the  king,  on  the  security  of  the  taxes. 
This  practice  they  extended  to  private  individuals,  on  the  security  either  of  their 
credit  or  of  ffoods ;  and  thus,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  England, 
the  goldsmiths  were  the  bankers  of  London,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent metropolitan  banking  system. 

The  bank  of  England — the  largest  bank  in  the  world — was  founded  in  1694.  • 
Several  schemes  had  been  suggested  by  different  individuals  for  a  banking  establish- 
ment ;  but  at  last  the  project  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Patterson  was 
acted  on.  The  government  of  King  William  III.  being  in  great  want  of  money,  it 
was  proposed  to  lend  it  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  on  the  condition 
of  the  lenders  receiving  a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  banking  company.  This  was 
agreed  to ;  the  subscription  list  was  filled  in  ten  days,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1694, 
the  bank  received  its  charter  of  incorporation.  By  this  charter  the  management  of 
the  bank  was  committed  to  a  fi^overnor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors. 
The  charter  was  at  first  limited  to  eleven  years ;  but  it  has  been  renewed  at  succes- 
sive periods  since.  The  last  renewal  was  in  1833,  when  it  was  extended  till  1855, 
with  a  proviso  that,  in  1845,  if  parliament  think  fit,  and  the  money  owing  by  govern- 
ment to  the  bank  be  paid  up,  the  charter  can  then  be  withdrawn.  Some  alterations 
were  made  in  the  management  of  the  bank,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833, 
and  it  was  then  directed  that  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  should  be  sent 
weekly  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  an  average  statement  of  these 
accounts  should  be  published  quarterly. 

The  amount  of  money  lent  by  the  bank  to  government  gradually  increased ;  in 
1833  it  was  14,686,804/.  It  has  since  been  reduced  to  11,015,100/.  This  large  sum 
is  the  security  given  to  the  public  for  the  solidity  of  the  bank. 

The  "  bank"  is  certainly  an  enormous  pile  of  building.  It  was  referred  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Soane  to  say  what  he  thought  would  be  a  fair  rent  for  the  bank,  used  as  it 
is  for  its  present  purposes.  His  opinion  was,  that  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num was  a  fair  charge  fur  rent,  and  five  thousand  for  fixmres,  repairs,  &c.,  making 
forty  thousand  pounds.  In  1832,  there  were  employed  at  the  bank  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  clerks  and  porters,  and  thirty-eight  printers  and  engravers ;  and  there 
were  also  one  hundred  and  ninetv-three  pensioners,  chiefly  superannuated  clerks,  who 
received  in  pensions  thirty-one  tnonsand  two  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds,  avera- 
ging one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds  to  each.  In  the  same  year  the  salaries  and 
Sensions  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  and  three  pounds,  the 
ouse  expenses  to  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds ;  the 
directors  allowance  was  eight  thousand  pounds,  and  the  rent,  &c.,  was  set  down,  as 
already  stated,  at  forty  thousand  pounds.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  at  the  branch 
banks  in  the  country  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

The  principal  rooms  of  the  bank  are  freely  open  to  the  public  during  banking 
hours.  Speaking  of  the  pay-hall,  the  Baron  Dupin,  in  his  '*  Commercial  Power  of 
Grreat  Britain,"  says:  "  The  administration  of  a  French  bureau,  with  all  its  inacces- 
ftibilities,  would  be  startled  at  the  view  of  this  hall !"    The  largest  amount  of  gold 
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«oin  that  could  be  paid  in  the  bankioff  hours  of  one  day  by  twenty-fire  clerks,  if 
counted  by  hand  to  the  persons  demanding  it,  is  about  fifty  thousand  pounds.  On 
tbe  14th  of  May,  1832,  tnree  hundred  and  seven  thousand  pounds  in  gold  was  paid. 
But  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  paid  in  the  following  way  :  The  tellers  counted 
t^veenty-fiVe  sovereigns  into  one  scale  and  twenty-five  into  the  otlier,  and,  if  they  bal- 
anced, continued  the  operation  until  there  were  two  hundred  in  each  scale.  In  this 
-wray  one  thousand  pounds  can  be  paid  in  a  few  minutes.  Bankers  and  other  persons 
taking  large  sums  m  gold  from  the  bank  receive  them  by  weight,  instead  of  by  the 
more  tedious  operation  of  counting  out  each  sovereisn.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  stated 
to  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1832,  that,  if  gdd  was  paid  by  weight,  in  bags, 
tlie  bank  could  pay  almost  any  sum  in  one  day. 

In  addition  to  the  bank  of  England,  there  are,  in  London,  at  present,  seventy-six 
l>anking  establishments.  This  includes  four  or  five  branches  of  provincial  banks. 
Among  the  present  banking  establishments  of  London,  there  are  three  which  were  in 
existence  before  the  bank  of  England.  These  are,  the  Messrs.  Child  &  Co.,  and 
tlie  Messrs.  Hoares,  in  Fleet  street,  and  the  Messrs.  Snow  &  Co.,  in  the  Strand. 

About  the  year  1775  the  bankers  of  the  **  city"  set  on  foot  an  economical  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  both  time  and  money.  They  established  the  "  Clearing-House," 
iu  Lombard  street.  A  great  part  of  the  payments  which  are  made  to  and  by  bankers 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  are  made  on  the  authority  of  checks,  or  bills  of  exchange. 
Ac  certain  hours  in  each  day,  a  clerk  goes  from  each  banking  establishment  to  die 
Clearing-House,  in  Lombard  street,  taking  with  him  all  the  drafts  which  have  been 
paid  into  his  banking  house  addressed  to  other  bankers.  These  are  placed  in  draw- 
ers, which  are  allotted  in  the  Clearing-House  to  each  banker.  Each  clerk  gives 
credit  for  the  drafts  which  he  finds  in  nis  own  drawer,  against  the  drafts  which  he 
has  placed  in  the  drawers  of  other  bankers.  By  this  means,  the  checks  drawn  on 
one  banker  are  cancelled  by  the  checks  which  he  holds  on  others.  After  four  o*clock 
on  each  day  balances  are  struck.  In  1810,  when  forty-six  banks  settled  with  each 
other  at  the  Clearing-House,  the  daily  amount  of  accounts  which  were  thus  cancelled 
vaiied  from  five  millions  of  pounds  to  as  hiffh  as  fifteen  millions;  while  the  actual 
money,  or  bank-notes,  required  to  pay  ofi*  odd  balances  was  only  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  five  hundred  thousand.  Mr.  Gilbart,  the  present  mana- 
ger  of  the  London  and  Westminster  bank,  states,  in  his  "  History  of  Banking,*'  pub- 
lished in  1834,  that  in  that  year  the  number  of  bankers  who  settled  with  each  other 
at  the  Clearing-House  was  onlv  thirty.  The  number  is  probably  increased  at  present. 
There  are  two  inspectors  at  the  Clearing-House,  with  salaries,  whose  business  is  to 
superintend  and  detect  errors  which  may  be  made  by  clerks  in  the  hurry  of  business. 
The  '*  west-end"  bankers  are  not  connected  with  the  Clearing-House. 

Lombard  street  still  preserves  much  of  its  old  character.  Stow  describes  it  as 
*'  throughout  graced  with  good  and  loftv  buildings,  among  which  are  manv  that  sur- 
pass those  in  other  streets,  and  generally  is  inhabited  by  ffoldsmiths,  bankers,  mer- 
cers, and  other  eminent  tradesmen."  It  was  destroyed  in  me  great  fire  of  1666 ;  but 
at  the  present  day  it  is  still  inhabited  by  "  bankers  and  other  eminent  tradesmen." 
There  are  sixteen  banking  establishments  in  it,  besides  stock  and  bill  brokers. 

Mr.  Gilbart  states  that  the  first  **  run"  in  the  history  of  banking  in  England  occur- 
red in  1667,  twenty-seven  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  England. 
The  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  had  taken  Sbeemess,  and  had  sent  his  vice-admiral. 
Van  Ghent,  up  the  Medway  to  destroy  Chatham.  The  greatest  alarm  prevailed  in 
London ;  and  we  learn  from  Pcpys*s  '*  Diar^Ti"  that  confusion  and  imbecility  prevailed 
in  the  councils  of  the  government.  The  citizens  ran  to  their  goldsmiths  or  bankers 
to  withdraw  tbeir  money.  Various  efibrts  were  made  to  restore  confidence.  There 
was  another  extraordinary  "  run"  in  1745,  on  the  bank  of  England,  when  the  army 
of  the  Pretender  was  rapidly  marching  on  the  metropolis.  A  public  meeting  was 
held,  and  upward  of  a  thousand  merchants  signed  a  declaration  expressing  their  read- 
iness to  take  bank-notes.  At  that  critical  period  the  bank  paid  cash  in  silver,  instead 
of  gold,  to  gain  time.  A  still  more  remarkable  "  run,"  from  the  consequences  which 
it  produced,  was  in  1797.  Fears  of  foreign  invasion  prevailed,  the  government  re- 
quired money,  and  public  confidence  was  shaken.  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1797,  there  was  only  1,270,000/.  in  coin  and  bullion  remaining  in  the  cofiers  of 
the  bank.  On  Monday  an  order  in  council  was  distributed  among  the  crowd  assem- 
bled at  the  bank  to  demand  gold,  intimating  that  government  had  exempted  the  bank 
from  payments  in  cash.    It  was  then  that  notes  for  so  small  a  sum  as  one  pound 
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were  tnlhorized  lo  be  issued.  The  restrictioD  of  CBBh  paymenu  cooliDned  daring 
tlie  loBg  ftnd  ezpensiTe  war. 

The  bank  made  an  effort  to  return  to  cash  paymeuia  rrom  1817  lo  1819;  bat 
it  'iras  DOC  till  tbe  first  of  Mar.  1S21,  that  payments  in  specie  legally  and  per- 
manently commenced.  Since  tnat  time,  except  for  a  short  period  at  Uie  end  of 
1825,  ban k-uf-Eo gland  notes  under  five  pounds  hare  been  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion, and  ultimately  all  bank-noles  under  five  pounds  were  prohibited  throughout 
England. 

Many  of  OUT  readers  will  remember  what  is  termed  the  "  panic"  of  1825.  The 
"  tuq"  on  the  bank  of  England  was  the  greatest  that  had  taken  place  since  1797.  Id 
April  or  May,  1635.  the  bank  had  about  ten  millioos  of  bullion,  and  by  November  it 
mB  reduced  to  one  millioa  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.    During  the  "  run,"  gold 
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<WE8  banded  over  when  called  for,  in  bags  of  twenty-five  aoirereigns  each.  Bnt  at 
that  critical  time,  says  a  bank  director,  '*  bollion  came  in,  and  the  mint  coined  ;  they 
worked  double  tides^-in  short,  they  were  at  work  night  and  day :  we  were  perpetu- 
ally receiving  ffold  from  abroad,  and  coin  from  the  mint."  In  one  day  the  bank  di»- 
coonted  four  thousand  two  hundred  bills.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1825,  the  dis- 
counts at  the  bank  were  7,500,000/. ;  on  the  15th,  they  were  11,500,000/.;  od  the 
22d,  14,500,000/. ;  and  on  the  29th,  they  were  15,000,000/.  The  annual  tLvenge  of 
commercial  paper  under  discount  at  tne  bank  was  2,946,500/.  in  1795;  in  J 800,  it 
was  6,401,900/.;  from  1805  to  1816,  it  varied  from  11,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.; 
from  1817  to  1826,  it  varied  from  about  2,000,000/.  to  6,000,000/. ;  in  1830,  it  was 
only  919,900/.,  and  in  1831, 1,533,600/.  The  annual  average  of  loss  by  bad  debts  on 
discounts  has  been,  from  1795  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  31,696/. 

The  bank  of  England  acts  as  the  chief  agent  of  the  government  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  It  receives  and  registers  tranuers  of  stock  from  one  puMie 
creditor  to  another,  and  makes  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  dividends.  For  this 
purpose  it  employs  more  than  four  hundred  clerks,  porters,  and  messengers ;  and, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1833,  received  from  the  public,  in  payment  for 
this  service,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
Of  this  amount,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  is  now  abated 
in  terms  of  that  act 

No  bank  having  more  than  six  partners  can  issue  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand 
in  London,  or  within  siztv-five  miles  of  it,  during  the  continuance  of  the  charter  of 
the  bank  of  England.  The  act  of  parliament  of  1833,  which  renewed  the  charter, 
made  bank-of-£ngland  notes  above  five  pounds  a  "  legal  tender,"  except  at  the  bank 
itself,  or  its  branches.  Previous  to  that  year,  the  notes  of  country  bankers  were  pay- 
able in  gold :  they  may  now  be  paid  eitner  in  gold  or  bank-of-£ngland  notes ;  and 
these  notes  are  also  just  as  valid  in  all  payments  as  gold.  Private  banks  in  Londoo, 
having  not  more  than  six  partners,  may  issue  notes ;  but  they  could  not  do  it  profita- 
bly in  competition  with  such  a  powerful  and  stable  body  as  the  bank  of  England. 
The  profits  of  the  private  bankers  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  discount- 
ing of  mercantile  bills.  They  do  not  allow  interest  for  deposites ;  for  the  depositors 
bemg  chiefly  persons  in  business,  whose  money  in  such  a  place  as  London  is  not  per- 
mitted to  lie  still,  the  profit  from  its  use  would  not  justify  the  allowance  of  interest 

On  the  northeast  side  of  Tower  Hill  is  situated  the  building  erected  some  yean 
since  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smirke,  for  conducting  the 
business  of  the  coinage,  which  was  at  that  time  removed  from  the  Tower.  **  The 
Toyal,  or  national  Mint,"  it  is  stated  by  Britton  and  Braylay,  '*  was  formerly  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Tower,  and  appears  to  have  been  established  there  in  or  before  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  when,  according  to  Madox,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty  furnaces 
employed.  The  privilege  of  coining  was  frequently  granted  tg  corporate  and  ec- 
clesiastical bodies,  and  to  private  noblemen  ;  which  occasioning  great  mconvenienee, 
it  was  enacted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  all  the  provincial  mints  should 
be  suppressed,  and  no  coinage  allowed  but  at  the  royal  Mint,  in  the  Tower.  This 
law,  with  the  exceptions  of  two  cases  of  emergency,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 
and  William  the  Third,  was  observed  until  about  twenty  years  ago."  In  eon- 
sequence,  then,  of  the  vast  increase  of  business  in  this  department,  arising  from  the 
augmented  population  of  the  country,  and  other  causes,  the  government  gave  ord^s 
for  the  erection  of  the'present  edifice.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  in  the  Grecian  stvle 
of  architecture,  having  a  centre  and  wings,  and  an  elevation  of  three  stories.  The 
centre  is  ornamented  with  columns  (over  which  is  a  pediment  conuiining  the  British 
arms),  and  the  wings  with  pilasters.  The  roof  is  enclosed  by  an  elegant  balustrade. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  establishment  are  provided  with  houses  on  each  side 
of  the  buildinpf,  which,  being  of  brick,  do  not  harmonize  with  the  principal  edifice. 
The  interior  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  every  advantage  derivable  Irom  mechanical 
contrivance  has  been  here  intrc^uced  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  coinage ;  but  no 
visiter  is  admitted  to  inspect  the  works  without  a  special  order  from  the  master  of 
the  Mint 

**  England,'^  said  the  late  Mr.  Rothschild,  in  1832,  <'  is,  in  general,  the  bank  for 
the  whole  world — I  mean,  that  all  transactions  in  Ixidia — m  China — in  Germany— 
in  Russia— 4ind  in  the  whole  world — are  all  guided  here  and  settled  through  this 
•country." 

The  centre  of  operations — ^the  heart,  as  it  were — of  this  **  bank  for  the  whole 
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world,"  is  the  monev^narket  of  Loodon.  And  as  with  the  idea  of  a  market  we 
generally  associate  tnat  of  a  market-place,  so,  in  speaking  of  the  London  inoQcj* 
market,  we  namra]ly  think  of  that  particular  locality  where  the  greater  part  of  its 
transactions  are  earned  on — the  bank,  the  royal  exchange,  the  stock  exchange  (which 
lie  widiin  a  few  paces  of  each  other),  and  the  sarrounding  neighborhood.  This  will 
include  the  banking-houses  of  Lombard  street,  Lothbury,  and  the  Poultry  (the  con- 
tinuation of  Cheapside  from  Bucklersburv  and  the  old  Jewry  to  Cornhill,  is  termed 
the  **  Poultry") ;  the  counting-houses  of  the  bullion,  bill,  and  discount  brokers,  of  the 
stock  and  share  brokers,  and  the  places  of  business  of  those  establishments  where 
wealthy  individuals,  imder  the  general  title  of  "  merchants,"  without  any  other 
specific  designation,  carry  on  many  of  those  operations  which  come  more  imfnediately 
within  the  sphere  of  the  money-market 

The  royal  exchange  lies  between  Corohill  and  Threadneedle  street,  its  priDcipai 
front  being  toward  Comhiil.  Threadneedle  street,  which  is  narrow,  separates  it 
from  the  eastem  or  upper  end  of  the  bank.  Bartholomew  Lane  (one  of  the  four 
streets  which  isolate  the  bank)  extends  from  the  Threadneedle  street  front  of  the 
Royal  exchange  to  the  street  which  at  one  end  is  termed  Lothbury,  and  at  the  other 
Throgmorton  street.  The  one  side  of  Bartholomew  Lane  is  formed  by  the  eastern 
front  of  the  bank,  the  other  by  a  connected  range  of  buildiDgs,  a  part  of  which  is  a 
church,  and  part  is  occupied  chiefly  by  stockholders.  In  about  the  centre  of  this 
range  is  Capel  court,  where  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  stock  exchange :  there 
are  other  entrances  by  courtways  or  passages  from  Throgmorton  street.  At  the 
bottom  of  Bartholomew  Lane,  and  the  corner  of  Throgmorton  street,  is  a  handsome 
building  termed  the  Auction  Mart,  erected  about  thirty-six  years  ago,  as  a  kind  of 
central  establishment  for  the  sale  of  estates,  aiyiuities,  shares,  &c.,  by  public  auction. 

Very  great  improrements  have  recently  been  efi*ected  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
more  are  in  progress.  Two  fine  streets,  in  particular,  have  been  opened,  and  their 
frontages  are  occupied  by  handsome  ranges  of  buildings.  Still,  tne  stranger  will 
find  much  to  convince  him  that  trade  and  commerce  here  have  been  more  chary  of 
space  than  to  spend  it  on  spacious  streets.  Let  him  try  to  thread  some  of  tnose 
narrow  passages,  which,  at  first  sight,  might  appear  to  him  to  lead  only  to  some 
private  house  or  private  establishment :  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  them  crowded 
thoroughfares,  communicating  with  one  narrow  street  or  another.  Here,  in  these 
seeminglv  out-of-the-way  places,  are  numerous  shops,  whose  occupants  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  snug  and  money-making  trade — taverns  and  coffeehouses  with  steady 
firequenters — places  of  business  where  much  may  be  transacted  in  the  brief  hours  of 
a  business-day.  Narrow  passages,  communicating  with  streets,  are  numerous  in  all 
the  older  parts  of  London  ;  but  those  which  lead  from  Threadneedle  street,  Throg- 
morton street,  Comhiil,  &c.,  &c.,  are  more  especially  calculated  to  excite  surprise  ia 
a  stranger,  from  the  extreme  narrowness  of  some  of  them,  and  their  seeming  c^ 
Bcurity,  compared  with  the  crowds  passing  through,  and  the  business  which  is 
transacted  in  them. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirtv-four  stockbroking  establishments  (many  of 
them  firms  with  two  or  more  partners)  in  London,  whose  places  of  business  are  in 
Threadneedle  street,  Bartholomew  Lane,  at  the  Royal  exchange,  in  Lothbury  and 
Throgmorton  street,  Cornhill,  and  Lombard  street.  To  these  we  must  add  thirty- 
four  bullion,  bill,  and  discount  brokers,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  ship  and  in- 
surance brokers,  and  about  one  thousand  "  merchants,"  some  of  whom  deal  in  bullion 
and  bills  to  a  considerable  extent,  whose  places  of  business  are  all  within  five  and 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  bank  and  Roysl  exchange.  And  this  is,  without  reckoniof 
the  bankers,  the  general  and  commercial  agents,  the  colonial,  cotton,  silk,  and  wod 
brokers,  the  corn  and  coal  merchants,  the  solicitors  and  notaries,  the  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers,  all  within  the  same  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  great  in- 
surance companies,  railway  companies,  steampacket  companies,  &c. 

The  Royal  exchange  was  erected  originally  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  having  given  the  ground  on  which  to  build  it  The  idea  of  the  build- 
ing, and  its  name,  were  imported  from  the  continent ;  it  was  termed  the  Burse,  or 
Bourse.  But  two  yeara  after  its  erection.  Queen  Elizabeth  having  visited  it  in  great 
state,  cause  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  its  name  should  be  **  the 
Royal  exchange."  Exactly  a  centurv  after  the  erection  of  this  building  it  was  destroy- 
ed in  the  great  fire.    The  present  building  was  erected  immediately  afterward,  at 
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an  expense  of  nearly  sixtjr  thousand  pounds ;  a  few  years  ago,  it  nndenrent  a  Tery 
substantial  repair. 

The  ground  floors  of  the  Royul  exchange  are  occupied  by  stockbrokers,  inaoraDce 
brokers,  stationers,  newsFenders,  music-sellers,  opticians,  tobacconists,  &c.,  their  shops 
fronting  the  streets.    On  entering  the  gateway,  either  from  Comhill  or  Threadneedle 
street,  we  arrive  in  a  handsome  quadrangle,  m  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue  of 
Charles  II.    There  are  statues  of  the  km^s  of  England  in  niches  round  the  court, 
above  the  paved  colonnade  or  piazza.    This  piazza  affords  a  shelter  and  promenade 
to  the  merchants  who  meet  here  to  transact  business.    From  thv  piazza  there  are 
staircases  which  lead  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Royal  exchange,  over  tne  shops.    Here 
a  gallery  extends  round  the  quadrangle,  leading  to  offices  occuuied  by  merchants, 
underwriters,  the  Royal  exchange  assurance  ofi^e,  &c.,  and  by  the  society  of  imdcr. 
writers  at  Lloyd's  subscription  coffeehouse.    There  are  two  suites  of  rooms  in  this 
establishment ;  one  open  to  the  public,  the  other  reserved  for  the  subscribers.    In 
order  to  become  a  subscriber  the  candidate  must  be  proposed  bv  six  members,  and 
afterward  accepted  by  the  mana^g  committee.    '*  The  establisnmeot  of  instirances 
at  Lloyd's,"  says  the  Baron  Dupin,  **  has  rendered  signal  services  both  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  British  empire  and  to  that  of  other  suites.    The  society  has  agents  in 
most  of  the  principal  ])orts  of  all  parts  of  the  world ;  it  makes  public  the  events,  both 
commercial  and  maritime,  which  it  learns  through  their  means :  these  accounts  are 
received  by  the  public  with  a  confidence  which  nothing  for  more  than  a  century  has 
tended  to  destroy."    **  At  Lloyd's,"  says  Von  Raumer,  "  close  to  the  dial  which  tells 
the  hour,  is  one  still  more  interesting  here,  which  tells  the  direction  of  the  wind,  aod 
is  connected  with  the  weathercock  on  the  roof.    Intelligence  of  the  arrivab  and  de- 

girmres  of  ships,  of  the  existence  and  fate  of  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  reports 
om  consuls  and  commissioners  resident  in  every  foreign  town,  newspapers  aod 
gazettes  from  every  country  are  here  to  be  found,  arranged  in  such  perfect  and  coo* 
Tenient  order,  that  the  entire  actual  state  of  the  commercial  world  may  be  seen  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  any  of  the  countless  threads  that  converge  to  this  centre  may  be 
followed  out  with  more  or  less  minuteness.  The  whole  earth,  or  the  whole  com- 
mercial machinery  of  the  earth,  appeared  to  me  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors  of  Lloyd's  coffeehouse." 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  insurances  is  the  business  transacted  on  the  Royal  ex* 
change  in  bills  of  exchange  and  in  the  importation  and  exportation  of  bullion-^,  e., 
^old  and  silver,  either  in  coin  or  in  any  other  form.  The  late  Mr.  Rothschild  was 
m  the  ordinary  habit,  when  times  were  quiet,  of  buying,  week  by  week,  from  eighty 
thousand  pounds  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  bills  drawn  for  goods 
shipped  from  England.  He  gave  his  testimony  that,  in  general,  business  on  the 
Royal  exchange  was  done  very  fairly.  Dealers  in  bills  purchase  them  either  to  get  a 
commission,  or  in  return  for  goods  imported.  Thus  bills  drawn  by  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  towns,  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.,  and  which  come  to  every 
banker  and  merchant  in  London,  are  bought,  and  sent  abroad.  Against  these,  the 
dealers  in  bills  buy  on  the  continent  bills  drawn  on  England  for  commodities  im- 
ported. If  there  be  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  foreign  bills  to  meet  British  bills — 
that  is,  if  they  have  sent  out  more  goods  than  have  been  imported,  and  thus  put  the 
foreign  merchants  in  their  debt,  then  the  dealers,  not  being  able  to  get  bills,  must 
bring  in  gold,  from  Paris,  from  Hamburgh,  or  from  wherever  it  is  requisite.  But  if 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  if  British  merchants  are  in  debt  to  foreign  merchants,  then 
the  deficiency  of  bills  must  be  made  up  by  drawing  gold  from  the  bank  to  send 
abroad.  This  is  the  state  of  things  wbicn  is  watched  by  the  bullion  and  bill  brokers, 
that  they  may  make  a  profit  either  by  buying  bills,  or  importing  and  exporung  bullion. 
When  commodities  are  cheap  in  England,  it  generally  turns  the  exchanges  in 
their  favor,  as  they  then  get  a  greater  number  of  customers  than  usual,  who  buy  from 
Britain  what  at  the  time  they  can  not  get  so  cheap  elsewhere. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  present  t#  between  700,000,000^. 
and  800,000,000/.,  on  which  an  annual  interest  of  28,000,000/.  is  paid  to  the  creditors. 
There  are  probably  two  millions  or  three  millions  of  people  directly  concerned  in  the 
receipt  of  this  annual  interest — for  though  the  debt  stands  in  the  names  of  only  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  individuals,  many  of  these  are  merely  trustees, 
directore,  or  managere,  acting  for  societies,  associations,  &c.,  numbera  of  whom  have 
what  is  called  ''  money  in  the  funds" — i.  e.,  a  claim  on  government  for  money  lent 
The  crediton  can  not  demand  their  money  back,  for  the  original  condition  by  which 
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Cb»  nuMMf  WM  bonowed,  and  the  stock  created,  does  not  proride  for  paying  €ff  the 
principal ;  but  the  annual  interest  must  be  paid.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  debt 
exists  in  the  form  of  terminabie  annuities — that  is,  annuities  terminatinf^  at  a  giyen 
time.  Another  portion  is  called  the  floating  or  unfunded  debt,  as  it  exists  m  the  snape 
cf  exchequer  bills — a  kind  of  paper  money  issued  by  government  But  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  debt  is  funded  or  permanent.  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
creditors,  ffoyemment  enables  them  to  sell  their  claims  to  whoerer  will  buy  them-;;* 
for  more  than  the  full  amount  if  they  can  get  it,  or  for  less  if  they  can  not  help  it. 
For  this  purpose  an  establishment  is  kept  up  at  the  bank  of  England  called  the 
transfer  office.  When  a  creditor  sells  his  claim  to  any  other  person,  the  transactioii 
is  called  a  **  transfer  of  stock,"  because  the  right  to  receive  the  annual  interest  is 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  Transfers  of  stock  are  almost  all  effected 
through  the  agency  of  stock  brokers,  who  charge  one  eighth  per  cent,  or  2s.  6d.  for 
ererv  100/.  transferred. 

Ail  the  more  respectable  of  the  stock  brokers  are  members  of  the  stock  exchange 
in  Capel  court,  Bartholomew  Lane,  into  which  they  must  be  elected  by  ballot  No 
person  is  allowed  to  enter  or  transact  business  in  this  building  but  members.  When 
a  bargain  has  been  concluded,  the  parties  step  over  to  the  transfer  office  at  the  bank, 
'where  certain  simple  forms  are  gone  through,  the  transfer  clerks  verifying  and  ratify- 
ing the  transaction.  There  are  certain  days  in  the  week  allotted  to  each  description 
of  stock,  on  which  only  transfers  can  be  made. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 
COMMERCE— THE  RIVER  AND  PORT,  AND  THE  DOCKS. 

Fbou  the  sea  up  to  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  the  banks  of  the  Thames  pre- 
sent but  little  of  picturesque  scenery.  The  river  flows  through  a  flat  marshy  level, 
which,  especially  on  the  Essex  side,  has  a  monotonous  aspect  A  range  of  hills,  of 
small  elevations,  runs  from  Gravesend  to  Greenwich,  at  a  varying  disUince  from  the 
bank,  and  this  preserves  the  scenery  from  being  altogether  tame  and  uninteresting. 
But  it  is  the  river  itself  which  is  the  great  source  of  interest — the  consideration  of 
what  it  has  been  and  of  what  it  is.  It  has  been  a  commercial  highway  for  these 
eighteen  hundred  years  past — it  is  at  present  the  most  important  one  in  the  world ! 

On  arriving  off  Gravesend,  which  is  opposite  Tilbury  fort,  and  twentv-five  miles 
from  London,  we  begin  to  remark,  more  particularly,  the  great  traffic  on  tne  Thames. 
Hence,  upward,  vessels  are  lying  at  anchor  here  and  there  in  the  stream,  or 
are  moving  by  the  aid  of  the  wind  ;  some  great  and  heavy-laden  ship  is  being  towed 
up  or  down ;  and  steamers,  large  and  small,  are  every  now  and  then  rushiog  past 
On  reaching  and  passing  Woolwich,  the  interest  rapidly  increases.  In  a  short  time 
we  are  at  the  entrance  of  what  is  legally  the  port  ot  London  (that  is,  the  space  com- 
prehended in  the  harbor  regulations),  which  extends  from  London  bridge  down  to 
Bugsby's  Hole,  immediately  below  Blackwall,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  and  a 
half.  The  actual  port,  or  harbor,  known  under  the  names  of  the  Lower  and  Upper 
pools,  is  only  about  four  miles  in  length.  Turning  round  by  Blackwall,  with  its 
taverns  whose  windows  overhang  the  water,  Greenwich  opens  distinctly  on  the 
view,  with  its  noble  and  palace-like  hospital,  and  its  back-ground  of  Jpark  and 
woody  hill,  crowned  by  the  observatory.  Opposite  Greenwich  and  Deptford  is  the 
marshy  peninsula  of  th^  Isde  of  Dogs,  nearly  round  which  the  river  maxes  a  great, 
sweep,  trom  north  to  sohth,  and  from  south  to  north.  There  is  one  of  the  harbor- 
masters in  his  boat ;  and  that  flag,  floating  from  the  flag-staff  over  the  harbor-mas- 
ter's office  at  Greenwich,  is  the  **  collier's  detention  flag,"  warning  the  colliers  lying 
moored  in  the  river  that  there  is  yet  no  room  for  them  in  the  lower  pool,  and  that 
they  must  <'  bide  their  time."  When  the  flag  is  hauled  down,  the  first  in  turn  move 
upward  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  allotted  spaces  are  occupied  the  flag  is  hauled  up  again. 

We  are  now  in  Limehouse  Reach,  and  entering  the  Lower  pool.    In  th«  disUnce 
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are  dM  nimieroiis  spires  of  LoodoD,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's— before  us  a  "  forest 
of  masts,''  the  density  of  which,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  is  truly  astonidi* 
inffto  the  **  inland"  man  who  looks  on  such  a  scene  for  the  first  time. 

We  will  not  tarry  a  long  time  at  the  entrance  of  the  Upper  pool.  It  begins 
from  about  oyer  the  spot  where  the  Thames  tunnel  is  excavateo — or  rather,  we 
alioold  say,  it  edds  there,  iis  commencement  being  at  London  bridge.  On  our  right 
imnd  going  up— the  Middlesex  side— is  Wapping ;  on  the  leA  or  Surrey  side,  Rother- 
hithe.  Now  we  are  passing  the  entrances  of  the  London  docks,  and  the  St.  Kathe- 
rine^s  docks  are  marked  out  by  its  lofty  warehouses ;  adjoining  it  is  the  "  (ime-wom" 
'Tower ;  a  few  minutes  more  and  we  are  off  the  customhouse,  and  may  be  landed  on 
its  quay — the  only  quay  in  the  port  of  London  on  which  the  public  can  walk,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  one  in  front  of  the  Tower. 

The  collection  of  the  **  king's  tolP'  or  customs — which  used  to  be  a  main  de- 
pendence of  royalty — was  managed  very  buoglingly  in  former  times.  The  **  cus- 
tomers," as  the  collectors  of  customs  are  termed  in  old  acts  of  parliament,  were  in 
the  habit  of  cheating  both  king  and  merchant ;  the  one,  by  giving  false  certificates 
of  the  duty  being  paid  to  such  merchants  as  they  chose  to  rayor,  and  the  other  by 
sometimes  giving  no  discharges  or  receipts  at  all,  or  at  least  until  they  had  com- 
pelled a  second  payment  of  the  same  duty.  The  11  Henry  YL,  cap.  Id,  16,  is 
directed  sgsinst  these  practices.  A  member  of  the  Grocer's  company,  who  was 
also  sheriff  of  London,  named  John  Churchman,  gets  the  credit  of  having  first  got 
up  the  convenience  of  a  custom-Aouje  at  the  port  of  London — this  was  towasd  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Churchman's  customhouse  was  only  for  the  **  troy- 
nage"  or  weighing  of  wools — long  after  its  erection  the  various  customs  were  col- 
lected at  different  parts  of  the  city  iu  an  irregular  manner.  The  commencement  of 
the  present  system  may  be  dated  from  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  a  new  and  more 
capacious  customhouse  was  built,  which  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Sir 
Cnristopher  Wren  built  another,  which  was  also  burned  in  1718,  and  its  successor 
fliiared  a  like  fate  in  1814,  though  not  before  it  had  been  determined  to  pull  it  down 
as  inconvenient,  and  erect  a  new  one  in  its  stead.  The  present  structure  lies  a  little 
westward  of  the  site  of  the  former  one,  nearer  London  bridge.  The  first  stone  of 
it  was  laid  in  1813,  before  the  fire  happened,  which  consumed  the  previous  house. 

The  Upper  pool  is  a  great  resort  of  the  steamboats  connected  with  London ;  out  of 
the  entire  number  plying,  there  were,  in  1836,  no  less  than  ninety  making  their 
arrivals  and  departures  to  and  from  it ;  seventy  coasters,  and  twenty  foreign.  But 
here  is  one  of  what  are  termed  the  small  steamers  coming  up ;  she  plies  between 
Woolwich  and  Hunfferford  market,  and  will  pass  under  the  bridge.  Although  this 
is  quite  a  common  thing  now-a-days,  there  is  still  inducement  enough  for  the  young 
folks,  ay,  and^some  of  the  old  folks  too,  to  run  from  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the 
other,  to  watch  the  vessel  emerging  from  under  the  arch,  and  receive  its  salute  of 
smoke.  In  going  up  to  Hungerford  market,  she  passes  under  London,  Southwark, 
Blackfriars,  and  Waterloo  bridges. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  London,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  outgrew  in  the  second  half  the  existing  ac- 
commodation of  the  harbor.  The  "leg:al  quays" — quays  at  which  vessels  were 
allowed  to  land  their  cargoes,  and  at  which  customhouse  officers  were  stationed — 
cootinued  the  same  in  ntunber  and  extent  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
thouffh  to  these  were  added  a  number  of  *'  sufferance  wharves,"  they  were  altogether 
totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  shipping.  The  port,  at  particular  seasons, 
was  oAen  nearly  blocked  up  by  fleets  of  merchantmen,  manjr  of  them  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  discharging  their  cargoes  into  lighters  and  barges. 
The  only  dock  at  that  time  was  a  small  basin  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  called 
Greenland  basin  (since  enlarged,  and  the  name  altered  into  the  Commercial  docks), 
which  was  used  only  by  a  ^w  vessels  in  the  Greenland  fishery.  The  warehouse 
accommodation,  too,  at  the  legal  quays  and  wharves,  was  quite  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  a  trade  and  commerce,  expanded  with  extraordinary  and  almost  unex- 
ampled rapidity. 

Along  with  this  want  of  accommodation  in  the  harbor,  there  existed  a  system  of 
pillage  and  depredation,  which,  thoug[h  it  was  in  full  operation  onlv  forty  years  ago, 
we  at  the  present  day  can  scarcely  think  credible.  The  main  body  of  depredators 
was  compoHed  of  the  lighterhien,  watermen,  and  laborers ;  but  in  not  a  few  mstances 
their  practices  were  wmked  at  and  shared  in  by  some  of  the  revenue  officers,  num- 
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bers  of  the  erews,  and  sometimes  too  by  the  mates  and  even  the  captains  of  ressds* 
These  were  backed  by:  a  host  of  receirers,  who,  either  as  publicans  or  as  keepers  of 
shops  for  the  sale  of  marine  stores,  metal,  and  rags,  carried  on  an  eztensire  business 
in  stolen  property. 

The  propnetor  of  a  car^o  of  oil  from  the  British  colonies  in  America,  which  was 
discharging  into  lighters  m  the  rirer,  was  annoyed  by  uoaccountabie  deficiencies, 
and  determined  to  watch  and  discover  the  way  in  which  his  property  was  abstracted. 
The  lightermen,  coming  up  with  a  portion  of  the  cargo,  wilfully  contrired  to  lose 
the  tide,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  turning  all  the  casks  with  their  bimgs  down* 
"W^rd.  The  proprietor  at  the  quay  caused  a  part  of  the  ceiling^  of  the  lighter  to  be 
taken  up,  and  filled  fifteen  casks  with  oil  taken  out  of  the  hold,  much  to  the  prgvo* 
cation  of  the  lightermen,  who  vehemently  affirmed  that  all  leakage  was  nothing  but 
their  fair  and  honest  perquisites. 

The  captain  of  a  ship,  who  insisted  on  searching  a  gang  of  lumpers — ^laborers 
employed  in  discharging  cargoes — before  they  left  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  was 
allowed  to  do  so.  While  engaged  in  this,  a  barrel  of  sugar,  his  private  property, 
w^hich  stood  in  the  cabin,  was  emptied  in  a  few  minutes  into  bags,  ana  handed 
through  the  window'into  a  waterman's  boat,  and  carried  clear  ofi*  almost  before  his 
face. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1798,  a  lighter  was  robbed  of  five  casks  of  American 
ashes,  of  the  value  of  50/.  The  contents  were  carried  in  bags  to  the  house  of  an 
opulent  receiver,  who  sat  up  two  different  nights  for  the  purpose.  The  thieves  were 
remunerated  by  receiving  about  a  fourth  of  the  value,  besides  being  regaled  with  a 
supper  and  liquor,  and  the  watchman  received  half-a-crown  for  his  civiuty  in  taking 
no  notice  of  the  transaction  ! 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  commerce  of  London  suffered, 
and  which,  along  with  the  want  of  accommodation,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Thames  police  and  of  the  docks.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  to  remark  how  long  the 
annoyances  were  borne  before  remedies  were  provided.  The  merchants  of  London 
held  meetings  about  the  matter  in  1793 ;  and  parliament  took  the  subject  up  in 
1796,  by  instituting  a  formal  inquiry.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  docks  till  1799,  partly  owing  to  dissensions  among  the  merchants  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  carrying  out  the  plans,  and  partly  to  the  great  opposition  which 
^v^as  made  by  wharfingers  and  others  interested  in  Keeping  the  shipping  wholly  in 
the  river.  The  West  India  merchants,  who  were  the  greatest  sufierers  from  pillage* 
determined  on  having  docks  for  their  own  trade :  and  were  powerful  enough  to  get 
their  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  West  India  docks  passed  in  1799,  in  which  was 
a  compulsorv  clause  compelling  for  a  certain  period,  all  West  India  vessels  to  go 
into  the  docKS.  In  the  following  year  1800,  the  other  merchants  got  the  bill  passed 
for  the  establishment  of  the  London  docks  (or  rather  dock,  for  the  smaller  dock  was 
not  made  for  many  years  afterward),  and  in  it,  also,  was  a  compulsory  clause,  re- 
quiring, for  a  certam  period,  all  vessels  laden  with  certain  kinds  of  cargoes — wine» 
brandy,  &c. — to  enter.  The  bill  for  making  the  East  India  docks  was  passed  in 
1803.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  the  way  of  establishing  wet  docks,  with  the  ez« 
ception  of  converting  the  Greenland  basin  into  the  Commercial  docks,  until  1827, 
"when  the  Sl  Katherine's  docks  were  begun,  which  were  opened  toward  the  end  of 
1828,  their  construction  having  been  carried  on  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

Some  idea  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  supposed  diversion  of  the  shipping 
from  the  river  into  docks  may  be  obtained  nrom  the  fact,  that  the  sum  demanded  as 
comnensation  (without  reckoning  the  parchasing  of  land  and  houses,  which  cost  the 
Lonaon  dock  proprietors  especially  an  enormous  sum)  was  nearly  4,000,000/.  ster- 
ling. But  of  this  only  677,382/.  was  paid,  all  the  rest  being  disallowed.  The  govern- 
ment  bought  the  legal  quays  for  486,087/.,  and  granted,  as  compensation  to  persons 
having  vested  interests  in  the  **  mooring-chains"  of  the  harbor,  a  sum  of  138,791/. 
The  amount  paid  out  of  the  consolidate  fund,  by  virtue  of  the  several  acts  for  im- 
proving the  port  of  London,  and  for  constructing  docks,  was,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  legal  quays,  1,681,685/. 

We  may  commence  our  inspection  of  the  docks  with  those  last  constructed  and 
nearest  to  London — the  St  Catherine's.  For  many  years  freat  jealousy  and  pre- 
caution were  exercised  at  the  other  docks  in  the  admission  of  strangers  and  visiters, 
who  were  required  to  produce  tickets,  or  orders  for  admission  from  a  director  at  the 
gates.    But  all  this  is  now  done  away ;  the  gates  of  the  different  docks  are  (reely 
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open  during  working  hours  to  the  passing  stranger,  the  vigilance  of  the  gate-keepeiB, 
and  of  the  dock-constables  or  watchmen,  being  considered  sufficient  for  the  prote^ 
tion  of  the  varied  and  valuable  property  within. 

Although  the  different  docks  have  each  their  characteristics,  thejr  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  basins  for  the  reception  of  shipping,  surrounded  by  warehooses 
and  enclosed  bv  walls.  The  St.  Eatherine's  docks  lie  immediately  below  the  tower 
of  London.  The  appearance  of  this  establishment  differs  in  many  req>ect8  from 
that  of  the  other  docks.  Beauty  has  been  sacrificed  to  utility.  Here  are  no  ^lacioiis 
quays,  nor  long  ranges  of  warehouses ;  and  though  the  area  enclosed  is  twenty-four 
acres,  the  place  has  a  look  of  being  crowded  and  confined.  But  the  warehouses 
make  up  in  height  and  depth  what  they  want  in  length.  They  are  six  stories  high, 
and  are  massive  and  capacious ;  the  vaults  below  are  extensive  denosi tones.  The 
ground-floors  of  the  warehouses  toward  the  docks  are  eighteen  feet  high,  open, 
and  supported  by  pillars ;  a  contrivance  by  which  labor  and  space  are  saved,  for 
vessels  in  the  docks  can  come  close  to  the  warehouses,  and  discharge  their  cargoes 
into  them,  without  the  necessity  of  the  goods  being  laid  down  on  a  quay  m  their 
transit  The  docks,  of  which  there  are  two,  with  an  entrance  basin,  are  capable  of 
containing  from  150  to  160  ships,  besides  craft.  The  lock  leading  from  the  river  is 
195  feet  long  and  45  feet  broad,  and  is  crossed  by  a  swing  bridge  23  feet  wide.  The 
depth  of  water  at  spring  tides  is  28  feet  in  the  lock,  and  thus  ships  of  six  hundred 
and  eight  hundred  tons  can  come  up  the  river  with  a  certainty  of  admission  into  the 
docks.  Altogether,  though  the  St.  Katherine's  docks  are  deficient  in  extent  or 
spaciousness,  as  compared  with  the  others,  the  solidity  of  the  buildings,  the  com- 
pleteness and  ingenmtjr  of  •the  mechanical  apparatus  and  arrangements,  and  the 
oustle  and  activity  witmn,  are  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  visiter's 
mind. 

From  the  St.  Eatherine's  we  can  enter,  crossing  Nightingale  lane,  the  London 
docks.  This  is  a  magnificent  establishment ;  it  covers  upward  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  ground,  and  cost  in  its  construction  about  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  There 
is  cellerage  here  for  nearly  sixty  thousand  pipes  of  wines,  and  the  tobacco  warehouses 
can  hold  twenty-four  thousand  hogsheads.  The  two  docks,  the  larger  and  the 
smaller,  can  accommodate  eight  hundred  ships.  From  the  extent  of  the  place,  and 
the  capacity  of  its  warehouses  (which  are  inferior  in  height  and  massive  poDderoQ»> 
ness  to  those  of  the  St.  Katherine's,  though  imposing  from  their  range),  there  is  less 
of  bustle  and  seeming  confusion  than  in  the  docks  which  we  had  previously  in- 
spected. 

From  the  London  to  the  West-India  docks  there  is  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half.  If  the  extent  of  the  London  docks  surprised  us,  that  of  the  West-India  docks 
will  astonish  still  more.  The  entire  ground  occupied  by  them  b  about  two  hundred!^ 
and  ninety-five  acres !  This  includes  the  canal  across  the  isle  of  Dogs,  made  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  at  the  same  time  that  the  West-India  docks  were 
constructing ;  the  object  of  it  was  to  enable  vessels  to  avoid  the  circuit  of  the  river, 
those  availing  themselves  of  it  being  required  to  pay  a  toll.  But  the  speculation 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  canal  was  sold  to  the  W  est-India  dock  company,  who 
nave  turned  it  into  a  dock  for  wood-laden  vessels.  There  have  been  at  one  time  in 
these  docks,  on  the  quays,  under  the  sheds,  and  in  the  warehouses,  as  much  as  twen- 
ty millions  of  pounds  worth  of  colonial  produce — sugar,  coffee,  rum  and  wine,  ma- 
hogany, dyewoods,  &c.,  &c.  The  West-India  docks  have  been  an  exceedingly  soc- 
ce^ul  speculation — the  shareholders  receiving  for  many  yeara  an  annual  dividend 
of  ten  per  cent.,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  sum  was  accimiulating  as  a  reserve 
fimd«    Competition  has  lowered  the  rate  of  profit. 

The  East-India  docks,  at  Blackwall,  though  inferior  in  extent  to  the  London  and 
the  West-India,  are  yet  sufficiently  capacious.  They  are  surrotmded  by  lofty  walls 
Both  the  West-India  and  the  East-India  docks  have  two  basins,  termed  import  and 
export  docks — their  names  denote  their  uses.    **  Nothing,"  savs  Baron  Dupin,  "  ap- 

I»ears  more  simple  than  the  idea  of  forming  separate  docks  for  the  loading  and  on- 
oading  of  importations  and  exportations ;  yet,  infinite  as  the  advantages  which  it 
affords  are,  in  preventing  confusion  and  the  frauds  which  it  naturally  produces,  the 
English  constructed  docks  for  more  than  a  century  before  this  idea  struck  them." 
The  East-India  import  dock  has  a  superfices  of  nmeteen  acres,  the  export  ten,  and 
the  basin  three :  having  to  receive  large  vessels,  tiiey  were  constructed  so  as  to  have 
never  less  than  twenty-three  feet  of  water. 
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The  number  of  indiTidoftls  who  pour  out  of  the  docks  whea  the  boon  of  closing 
chem  hare  arri?ed  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Rerenue  officers,  clerks,  warehouse- 
Ikeepers,  enffineers,  coopers,  and  laborers,  of  erery  grade,  seem  actually  to  block  up 
the  way.  There  may  oe  about,  on  an  average,  fire  thousand  employed  in  the  Sl 
Satherme's,  London,  and  the  West  and  East  India  docks. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

TRADE.— LUDGATE  STREET,  AND  THE  SHOPS  OF  THE  "  CITY."— RE- 
GENT  STREET,  AND  THE  SHOPS  OF  THE  "  WEST  END," 

If  we  take  the  number  of  "  establishments" — that  is,  of  counting-houses,  ware- 
houses, chambers,  shops,  workshops,  and  other  places  in  London,  where  individuals 
or  companies  carry  on  business — at  sixty  thousand,  we  can  hardly  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  the  working  population  employed  in  them  at  less  than  one  million.  Very  few 
persons  can  carry  on  business  in  a  counting-house  or  shop  without  the  assistance  of 
an  adult  or  a  youth :  the  humblest  milliner  or  straw-hat-maker  has  in  general  one  or 
two  apprentices ;  some  single  shops  give  out  work  to  twenty,  forty,  or  eighty  indi- 
viduals— in  many  workshops  there  are  hundreds  employed.  Fifteen  persons  to  each 
establishment  would  make  nine  hundred  thousand ;  we  are  surely,  therefore,  not  over 
the  mark  in  assuming  the  number  of  the  working  population  of  London  at  one  mill- 
ion, including  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  but  excluding  domestic  servants.  If 
the  earnings  and  spendings  of  this  million  are,  on  an  average,  twenty  shillings  each 
-weekly,  it  will  amount  to  a  greater  sum  annually  than  the  present  annual  revenue 
of  Great  Britain. 

If  one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  establishments  consists  of  shops — which  allows 
about  three  shops  to  each  street  in  London — and  each  shop,  in  its  retail  business, 
draws  on  an  average  eight  pounds  daily  (some  small  shops  can  get  on  by  drawing 
from  one  to  two  pounds  a  day,  others  must  draw  twenty,  tnirty,  or  forty  pounds),  we 
Lave  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  about  seventy-two  millions  of 
pounds  yearly,  circulating  in  the  retail  trade  of  London :  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  employed  dziiy  in  the  retail  trade  of  London,  is  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence to  each  ofthe  two  millions  of  population. 

About  one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  London  establishments  range  under  the 
three  general  heads  of  food,  clothing,  and  habitation.  There  are  about  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  engaged  in  the  supply  of  food,  five  thousand  in  liquors,  eight  thou- 
sand in  clothing,  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  in  coal,  three  thousand  in  the 
building,  sale,  and  letting  of  houses,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  in  the  supply  of 
household  furniture  and  decorations  of  every  kind.  By  clawing  food  and  liquor  estab- 
lishments together,  we  have  nearly  fourteen  thousand  under  the  head  of  food,  and 
only  eight  thousand  under  clothing ;  but  the  subdivisions  of  employment  under  cloth- 
ing, as  might  naturally  be  expected,  are  greater  than  those  under  food.  The  other 
half  of  the  total  number  of  London  establiuiments  comprehends  those  engaged  in  the 
general  departments  of  commerce,  the  dealers  in  the  materials  of  intelligence  and 
education,  and  of  science  and  art,  the  workers  in  the  finer  metals,  the  practisers  in 
law  and  medicine,  and  the  gratifiers  of  wants  and  wishes  connected  with  recreation 
and  amusement 

The  old  habit  or  custom,  which  is  probably  coeval  with  the  existence  of  cities,  of 
particular  trades  or  professions  settling  down  in  particular  streets  or  districts,  and 
which  thenceforward  become,  bv  positive  or  tacit  consent,  appropriated  to  them,  is 
in  a  great  degree  disappearing  from  London.  The  fishmonger  and  the  silk  mercer* 
the  confectioner  and  the  butcher,  the  tallow-chandler  and  the  tailor,  the  chinaman 
and  the  cheesemonger,  occupy  alternate  shops.  Some  relics  still  remain  of  the  old 
habit.  Paternoster  Kow  isstill  much  occupied  by  booksellers  (see  engraving  p.  400)t 
and  Lombard  street  by  bankers ;  Long  Acre  by  coachn^ers,  and  Cranboume  alley 
by  straw-hat-makers ;  Holywell  street  and  Monmouth  street  uphold  their  old  rapn- 
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ution  or  beiasr  mamlf  occupied  b;  those  who  Bell  old  clothe  for  new ;  and  Broken' 
alley  is  crowded  by  dealers  in  second-hand  furniiure.  Other  streels  aod  places  ban 
distinct  characteristics,  though  occupied  by  ahops  of  Tarious  Icinds.  There  are  ht- 
eral  spots  which  have  become,  by  a.  kind  of  prescriptioa,  markets  for  the  workiuf 
populatioD  ;  and  there  provisions  can  be  bought  macQ  cfaenper,  though  it  may  be  ■ 
little  coarser,  than  in  other  places.  Two  of  these  spots  are  more  especiallr  woithy 
of  notice— a  particolar  part  of  Tottenham  Court  road,  at  the  west  end,  and  a  street 
called,  rather  singularly,  the  New  Cat  (it  ia  a  cut  of  aome  years'  existence),  on  tbe 
SvzTtj  aide  of  the  water,  in  Lambeth.  The  latter  is  worth  a  visit  on  a  Satarday  erm- 
iag,  daring  the  fall  of  the  year  particolafty.    The  street  is  occupied  by  bvichett,  b*- 
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kers,  dealers  in  pork,  beef,  ham,  and  sausages,  furniture-brokers,  old-cloth esmeo, 
pawnbrokers,  and  ginshops.  When  evening  has  closed,  a  number  of  itinerant  vend- 
ers of  wares  take  up  positions  on  the  street,  calculating  on  receiving  their  share  of 
the  Saturday-evening's  spendings.  Here  and  there  are  tin  machines,  some  of  them 
even  elegantly  finished  off  with  brass  mountings,  each  containing  a  fire,  while  the 
steam  issues  from  a  little  pipe  or  funnel  in  each.  The  proprietors  of  these  machines 
make  the  street  resound  with  their  cries  of  **  all  hot !"  the  objects  of  their  sale  l>eing 
hot  potatoes  and  butter,  or  pies.  Some  of  them,  either  from  the  ambition  of  rivalry, 
or  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  profit  (a  hot  potato  and  butter  are  sold  for  a  halfpenny), 
hang  little  lamps  of  variegated  colors  round  their  machines.  The  barrow  and  basket 
men  and  women  shield  their  candles  from  the  wind  by  lanterns  of  tinted  paper.  Up 
to  twelve  o'clock  the  street  has  a  most  animated,  nay,  a  brilliant  appearance.  Fam- 
ilies that,  from  the  nature  or  the  remuneration  of  their  occupations,  can  not  dine  to> 
gether  but  once  a  week,  are  now  busily  occupied  in  getting  **  something  comfortable^ 
for  the  next  day's  dinner.  It  might  be  a  scene  of  unmixed  enjoyment  to  him  who 
can  sympathize  with  the  humblest  of  his  fellows,  were  it  not  for  drawbacks.  The 
ginshops  get  too  large  a  share,  in  some  cases,  of  the  week's  wages. 

Before  the  **  west  end"  had  sprung  into  existence  as  an  actual  second  London, 
Ludgatc  hill  was  a  great  resort  of  the  ladies  when  they  went  out  "  a-shopping."  In 
the  **  Female  Tattler,"  of  1709,  it  is  said :  **  This  afternoon  some  ladies,  having  an 
opinion  of  my  fancy  in  clothes,  desired  me  to  accompany  them  to  Ludgate  hill,  which 
I  take  to  be  as  agreeable  an  amusement  as  a  lady  can  pass  away  three  or  four  hours 
in.  The  shops  are  perfect  gilded  theatres,  the  variety  of  wrought  silks,  so  roaaT 
changes  of  fine  scenes,  and  the  mercers  are  the  performers  in  the  opera  ;  and  instead 
of  *  vivitur  ingenio,'  you  have,  in  gold  capitals,  *  No  trust  by  retail.'  They  are  the 
sweetest,  fairest,  nicest,  dished-out  creatures,  and  by  their  elegant  address  and  soft 
speeches,  you  would  guess  them  to  be  Italians.  As  people  glance  within  their  doors, 
they  salute  you  with  *  garden  silks,  ladies'  Italian  silks,  brocades,  tissues,  cloth  of 
silver  or  cloth  of  gold,  verv  fine  mantua  silks,  right  Geneva  velvet,  English  velvet, 
velvet  embossed.'  And  to  tne  meaner  sort,  *  fine  thread  satins,  both  striped  and  plain, 
fine  mohair  silk,  satinets,  burdets,  Persianets,  Norwich  crapes,  anterines,  silks  for 
hoods  and  scarfs,  hair  camlets,  druggets,  or  sagathies,  gentlemen's  nightgowns  ready 
made,  shallons,  durances,  and  right  Scotch  plaids.'  " 

The  characteristics  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis  might  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words:  Regent  street,  a  portion  of  Oxford  street  and  Piccadilly,  with  Pall- 
Mali,  St.  James's  street,  and  Bond  street,  for  showy  grandeur  and  elegance;  the 
Strand,  Fleet  street,  Ludgate  hill,  Cheapside,  and  Cornhill,  for  more  of  substance 
than  ostentation  ;  and  Holbom  for  a  medium  between  "  west-end"  elegance  and  *'  city" 
solidity.  Until  recently,  the  great  distinction  between  the  shops  of  the  west-end  and 
the  city  was,  in  the  latter,  an  absence  of  external  attractions  as  compared  with  the 
west-end..  But  now,  on  Ludgate  hill,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  there  are  estab- 
lishments which,  for  magnificence,  equal,  if  thev  do  not  surpass,  anything  the  west- 
end  has  to  show.  In  these  gorgeous  shops,  whicn  are  occupied  by  silk-mercers,  India 
shawls  and  scarfs  of  the  richest  texture,  French-worked  cambrics,  Brussels  lace,  and 
silks  of  every  quality  and  hue,  are  spread  out  in  profusion ;  mirrors  increase  the  effect, 
and  immense  plate-glass  in  the  windows,  set  in  brass  frames  guarded  by  brass  fences, 
exhibit  the  goods  "  in  the  best  possible  light."  Ludgate  hill  and  street  (it  is  Ludgate 
hill  from  Fleet  street  to  the  church,  and  Ludgate  street  from  the  church  to  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard)  is  occupied,  bv  silk-mercers,  jewellers,  printsellers,  booksellers,  &c. 

The  "  east  end"  of  London  knows  little  or  nothing  of  those  elegant  modem  refine- 
ments in  shopkeeping  which,  under  the  names  of  bazars  and  arcades,  are  familiar 
to  the  **  west  end,"  and  to  various  provincial  towns.  The  shopkeepers  of  the  city, 
though  many  of  them  are  bestowing  much  of  splendid  decoration  on  their  premises, 
still  act  on  the  maxim  that  a  shop  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  shop,  a  place  for 
positive  buying  and  selling,  and  not  intended  to  accommodate  a  congregation  of 
loungers.  Bazars  and  arcades  are,  therefore,  more  intended  for  those  who  bare 
time  and  money  at  their  disposal,  and  are,  occasionally,  uncertain  how  to  spend 
either,  than  for  the  sober,  specific,  earnest  purposes  of  urade.  Thus,  what  is  sold  in 
these  places  belong  principally  to  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  branches  of  traffic: 
the  pastry-cook  may  show  himself  among  the  sellers,  but  the  baker  and  the  butcher 
would  be  out  of  their  element  In  the  shops  of  the  arcade,  and  on  the  tables  and 
counters  of  the  bazar,  are  spread  out  whatever  is  thought  likely  to  attract  the  eye, 
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and  tempt  to  parchase.  Hither  comes  the  jeweller,  with  his  rings,  and  chains,  an^ 
seals,  and  watches ;  the  perfumer  has  his  oils,  and  combs,  and  brushes ;  the  toymao 
with  his  dancing-jacks,  and  ever-galloping  horsemen,  tiny  trumpets,  drums,  zni 
Tiolins,  Chinese  puzzles,  and  musical-boxes ;  the  tobacconist  offers  his  cigars  and 
scented  snuffs;  the  stationer  and  the  music-seller  exhibit  prints,  music,  and  musical- 
instruments  ;  while  the  shoemaker,  milliner,  and  bonnet-maker,  display  the  neatest 
proofs  of  their  respective  handicrafts. 

The  first  arcade  we  meet  with  in  proceeding  westward  is  the  Lowther  arcade, 
which  runs  from  the  Strand  to  Adelaide  street,  at  the  back  of  St.  Martin's  church. 
This  is  a  fine  passage,  lofty  and  spacious,  and  lighted  by  ornamented  circular  sky- 
lights. The  Burlington  arcade,  in  Piccadilly,  is  narrower  but  much  longer  than  the 
Lowther  arcade.  It  is  favorably  situated  near  the  thoroughfares  of  the  **  west  end," 
and  is  itself  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  In  Pimlico,  where,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  were  fields,  now  occupied  by  the  fine  houses  which  constitute  Belgrave  square, 
Wilton  Crescent,  &c.,  there  is  the  Pantechnicon — a  spirited  attempt  to  combine  on 
one  spot  all  the  supplies  requisite  for  a  rich  and  fashionable  population.  The  Pan- 
technicon is  a  compound  of  the  arcade  and  the  bazar,  and  aims  at  a  higher  and 
more  solid  character  than  either  have  yet  made  for  themselves.  It  consists  of  two 
large  and  distinct  buildings — one  termed  the  "  carriage  department,*'  devoted  to  the 
purposes  its  name  indicates;  the  other,  having  two  paved  passages  or  arcades,  witb 
shops  on  either  side,  stairs  leading  to  show-rooms  above,  and  wine-vaults  below* 
while  a  significant  "  (HT*  To  the  Bazar"  intimates  that  lighter  and  more  elegant 
trifles  are  not  forgotten  in  the  attention  paid  to  carriages,  furniture,  and  household 
supplies. 

There  are  various  bazars  at  the  ''west  end."  of  which  the  more  remarkable  are, 
the  one  in  Soho  square,  the  first  started  in  London,  another  in  Baker  street,  Portman 
square,  and  k  third  in  the  building  in  Oxford  street,  which  occupies  the  site  of  what 
was  termed  the  Pantheon.  The  Pantheon  was  a  handsome  building  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  amusement ;  it  was  nearly  all  burned  in  1792 ;  and  the  present  building, 
which  retains  the  portico  of  the  former  one,  has,  after  some  vicissitudes,  been  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  a  bazar.  The  ground-floor  is  neatly  set  round  with  tables, 
aAer  the  manner  of  a  **  fancy  fair ;"  a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  which 
is  partly  occupied  in  the  same  way  ;  and  a  number  of  other  rooms  are  set  apart  as 
a  picture  gallery,  where  pictures  are  hung  up  for  sale.  An  open  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  upper  floor,  which  is  railed  round,  permits  the  light  to  fall  from  the  roof  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  hence  the  visiter  can  look  down  on  the  not  uninteresting  scene 
below.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  a  conservatory,  where  plants  and  flowers  are 
exhibited  for  sale,  and  which  contains  a  mimic  fountain  and  basin  with  gold  and 
silver  fish. 

Regent  street  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions  or  streets.  The  first  street, 
which  is  the  shortest,  runs  up  from  Pall  Mall  to  Piccadilly,  terminating  in  an  opeu 
circular  space,  called  the  Circus.  The  Haymarket  on  one  side,  and  St.  James  street 
at  some  little  distance  on  the  other,  run  parallel  with  this  Regent  Mreet,  all  three 
extending  from  Pall  Mall  to  Piccadilly.  The  view  from  the  Circus  down  Regent 
street,  which  slopes  toward  St.  James's  park,  is  excellent.  The  street,  though 
rather  short,  is  broad  and  spacious ;  the  view  extends  across  Pall  Mall  to  the  steps 
leading  into  the  park,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  pillar  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
duke  of  York.  From  the  Circus  we  turn  round,  through  the  colonnaded  curve  called 
the  Quadrant,  into  the  upper  portion  of  Regent  street.  The  Quadrant  is  certainly 
a  singular  street.  Its  form  is  a  curve :  colonnades  supported  on  iron  pillars  run 
along  on  either  side,  tmdemeath  which  the  foot-passengers  walk,  and  the  shops  here 
are  of  a  similar  character  to  the  shops  of  an  arcade.  In  cold,  moist,  wintry  weather, 
these  colonnades  are  dark,  heavy-looking,  and  cheerless,  even  though  they  afford  a 
shelter  from  the  rain,  while  the  sombre  aspect  of  gas-lit  shops  in  mid-day  adds  to 
the  dreariness.  In  summer  they  are  pleasant,  cool,  and  shady,  but  still  are  lacking 
in  that  peculiar  kind  of  effect  which  we  associate  with  a  colonnade  in  sultry  weather. 

On  emerging  from  the  Quadrant,  the  upper  Regjent  street  is  spread  before  us ;  aod 
if  the  period  be  the  bus^  '^  season,"  and  the  time  of  day  from  two  o'clock  till 
four  or  nve,  or  even  six,  with  a  bright  summer  sun  pouring  its  radiance  over  spacious 
street  and  dingy  alley,  the  view  is,  of  its  kind,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
newest  fashions  are  displayed  on  the  street ;  rows  of  carriages  are  drawn  up  at  the 
edge  of  each  pavement ;  loimgers  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  or  whirling  their  cab- 
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riolets  along,  pass  up  and  down  ;  at  the  doors  of  many  of  the  shops  forms  are  osten- 
tatiously placed  by  the  considerate  shopmen,  on  which  footmen  recline,  in  liberies  of 
various  hues,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  their  masters  or  mistresses  within  ;  shopmen, 
^trimly  dressed,  step  out  to  receive  the  commands  of  those  who  do  not  choose  to  alight 
from  their  carriages,  or  else  to  deliver  the  purchases  with  a  polite  and  humble  atten- 
tion ;  and  now  and  then,  a  hackney-coach,  or  an  omnibus  with  its  dozen  passengers 
at  sixpence  each,  or  a  poor  beggar  on  the  pavement,  makes  his  appearance,  as  if  to 
illustrate  by  the  force  of  contrast  all  ihis  showy  splendor. 

Bond  street,  divided  into  Old  and  New,  is  a  sbort  distance  from  Regent  street, 
running  parallel  with  it  from  Piccadilly  to  Oxford  street.  It  is  still  a  much  fre- 
quented place,  and  many  of  its  shops  are  elegant  and  grand,  though  its  old  con- 
sequence as  a  fashionable  lounging-street  hasl>een  somewhat  eclipsed  by  its  mag- 
Dificent-looking  rival. 

The  long  line  of  Oxford  street  is  full  of  many  and  remarkable  contrasts.  ShojM 
of  every  character  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  the  baker  and  the  confectioner,  with  their 
open  windows,  and  smoking  buns,  and  tarts  that  the  sun  has  changed  in  color ;  the 
fishmonger  drenching  his  shop  with  water,  to  preserve  his  stock  from  the  effects  of 
the  heat ;  the  public-house,  at  the  doors  of  which  stable-boys,  footmen,  and  working- 
men,  may  be  seen  entering  or  emerging;  the  coffee-shop;  the  trunk-maker;  the 
hosier,  in  a  little  shop  where  there  seems  hardly  room  to  turn  between  the  shelves 
and  the  counter ;  the  saloon-like  place  where  the  mercer  unrolls  his  silks ;  the  little 
stalls  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  loaded  with  cabbage  and  cauliflowers,  men 
peas,  and  new  potatoes.  The  best  part  of  Oxford  street  is  from  a  little  east  of  Re- 
gent street,  proceeding  westward.  Being  a  great  thoroughfare,  it  is  perpetually 
thronged  ;  carriages,  stage-coaches,  cabriolets,  and  omnibuses,  are  ever  rolling  past — 
for  Oxford  street  is  the  Cheapside  of  the  *<  west  end." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  other  streets  of  the  "  west  end,  which  are  noted 
places — such  as  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  street  The  great  thoroughfares,  or 
promenades,  are  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  street,  New  and  Old  Bond  streets,  Albemarle 
street,  the  two  Regent  streets,  Oxford  street,  with  the  arcades  and  bazars.  There 
are  many  fine  shops  here  and  there,  some  of  them  in  very  quiet-looking  places, 
scattered  among  the  private  houses  in  the  different  streets.  Charing  Cross,  the 
**  west  end"  of  the  Strand,  and  part  of  Whitehall  street  may  be  add^  to  the  re- 
markable or  noted  streets. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

MARKETS.— SMITHFIELD,   BILLINGSGATE,  AND   COVENT   GARDEN. 

There  are  four  chief  markets  in  London,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fountain- 
heads,  or  grand  reservoirs,  whence  the  dealers  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  persons 
in  the  country,  draw  their  supplies:  these  are,  Mark  lane  tor  grain,  Smithfield  for 
live  stock.  Billingsgate  for  fish,  and  Covent  Garden  for  vegetables  and  fruit  A  great 
portion  of  the  other  markets  are  for  the  sale  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  may  be 
rei^arded  more  as  family  markets  (or  at  least  as  much  so)  ihanas  markets  for  dealers. 
Thus  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  the  great  emporiums  of  the  carcass-butch- 
ers, are  markets  for  the  sale  of  meat  and  vegetables :  the  one  is  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  Smithfield  ;  the  other  is  near  the  East-India  house,  lying  between  Leadenhall 
and  Feachurch  streets.  Newport  market,  in  Newport  street,  near  Leicester  square, 
is  divided  into  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets :  the  retail  market  is  merely  a  kind 
of  row,  or  alley,  with  butchers'  shops  on  either  side.  Hungerford  market—^  hand- 
some place  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  is  entered  from  the  Strand,  near 
Charing  Cross — may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  adjunct  or  ally  of  Billingsgate,  for  such 
it  tvas  intended  to  be ;  it  is,  however,  a  general  market.  The  row  of  shops  occupied 
by  the  '*  Whitechapel  butchers"  in  High  street,  Aldgate,  may  be  reckoned  a  meat- 
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market ;  and  not  ver^r  far  thence  is  a  yegetable-market  in  Spitalfields.  Across  the 
water,  in  Southwark,  is  the  well-known  **  borough  market  ;^  Farringdon  market,  off 
Farringdon  street,  is  in  lieu  of  the  old  Fleet  market,  which  was  removed  ;  there  is  a 
market  not  far  from  Finsbury  square ;  Clare  market  is  in  Clare  street,  near  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields ;  and  at  the  **  west  end"  are  Portman  and  Camaby  markets — the  latter  a 
small  market,  as  well  as  Oxford-street  market,  which,  though  now  decayed,  was 
some  few  years  jogo  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  In  short,  London  contains  sixteen 
flesh-markets,  ana  twenty-nve  markets  for  com,  coal,  hay,  vegetables,  fish,  or  other 
principal  articles  of  consumption.  Of  the  flesh-markets,  some  are  for  live  animals 
some  for  carcasses  in  bulk,  others  for  the  retail  of  meat,  and  others  for  pork,  fowls,  &c. 

The  shops  and  the  hawkers  are  the  conduits  and  the  pipes  by  which  the  supplies 
of  the  m^rket^  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  metropolis.    The  hawk- 
ers are  a  numerous  and  indefatigable  generation.    Manifold  are  the  voices  to  be 
heard  in  every  suburban  district  and  retired  street  proclaiming  whatever  in  its  season 
is  thought  likely  to  sell.    In  the  morning,  mingled  with  the  curious  scream  of  the 
milkwoman,  may  be  heard  the  long-drawn  sound  of  **  water-K^resses !"  then  eomes 
round  the  cats'-meat  man,  his  little  cart  drawn  by  one  or  two  dogs,  while  the  house- 
hold cats,  as  he  approaches,  recognise  his  voice,  and  manifest  lively  and  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  interest ;  and,  perhaps,  before  breakfast  is  over,  a  sound  that  is  more  a 
yell  than  a  cry,  emitted  from  iron  lungs,  and  seemingly  intended  to  reach  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  kitchen,  announces  that  **  hearthstone''  is  at  hand.    Breakfast  is 
scarcely  well  over  when  the  bakers*  and  the  butchers'  men  begin  their  rounds :  the 
bakers  with  baskets  or  barrows ;  the  butchers,  some  on  horseback,  others  with  oval- 
shaped  wooden  trays  upon  their  shoulders.    Now  come  the  men  with  their  live  soles, 
their  eels,  or  their  mackerel ;  with  these  are  to  be  seen  the  venders  of  the  cablnge, 
the  cucumber,  the  onion,  the  lettuce,  the  cauliflower,  peas,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  froit ; 
and  the  spaces  which  are  left  are  filled  up  by  itinerant  hawkers  of  brooms,  brushes, 
ornaments,  &c.,  with  now  and  then  an  Italian  bov  with  his  figure-tray,  or  a  strolling 
minstrel  with  his  hand-or^an  or  his  guitar.    In  the  aAemoon  the  hawkers  go  round 
again,  for  "  8uppcr"-time  is  drawing  nigh.    Has  the  stock  of  vegetables  or  of  fidi 
been  unsold  in  the  morning  ?    It  will  disappear  in  the  evening.    Is  the  season  for 
oysters  gone  ?    Then  are  not  lobsters  come  in  ? 

The  seasons  have  their  diflerept  effects  oa  diflereut  markets.  Thus  the  fine  sum- 
mer weather,  during  which  BilUngsfi^te  is  resplendent  with  fish,  and  Covent  Garden 
blooming  with  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  causes  the  butcher  to  fret,  makes  him 
keep  his  shop  or  stall  comparatively  bare  and  scanty,  while  the  passer-by  is  more 
apt  to  turn  away,  than  to  stand  still  and  admire  the  meat  But  let  Christmas  and  a 
nipping  frost  approach  together ;  let  the  season  come  round  when  cattle-shows  are 
held,  and  fat  oxen  are  brought  up  in  wagons  because  they  can  not  well  waddle  on 
foot  to  town,  and  the  scene  will  be  changed.  It  is  indeed  a  rich  treat,  immediately 
preceding  the  great  anniversary,  to  see  the  crowds  standing  at  the  butchers'  shops, 
and  feasting  their  admiring  eyes  on  the  glorious  **  barons  or  beef "  hung  up  airound. 

Smithfield  is  a  cattle-market  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  a  hay  and  straw  mar- 
ket is  held  in  it  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdavs,  and  SaturaayR.  The  great  market-day 
is  Monday,  or  rather  Monday  moming.  'the  place  is  a  large  irreeruTar  area,  enclosed 
by  houses.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  cattle  arrive  in  the  outskirts  of  London  on 
Sunday,  and  toward  evening  they  are  driven  into  the  city.  There  are  two  great 
thoroughfares  by  which  the  cattle  are  brought  to  London :  by  the  great  northern 
road,  over  Highgate  hill,  and  through  Islington ;  and  by  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  city, 
the  Whitechapel  road.  They  continue  arriving  in  SmiUifield  from  about  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  night  till  toward  moming.  During  the  dark  nights  of  win- 
ter, when  the  supply  of  cattle  in  the  market  is  greatest,  and  especially  about  the 
time  of  what  is  called  the  '*  great  market,"  near  the  end  of  the  year,  the  scene  in 
Smithfield  is  terrific.  The  drovers  are  furnished  with  torches,  to  enable  them  to 
distinguish  the  marks  on  the  cattle — to  put  the  sheep  in  pens — and  to  form  the 
"  beasts"  into  droves ;  the  latter  are  all  placed  with  their  heads  to  the  centres  of  the 
droves,  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  purchasers  to  examine  the 
bodies  of  the  animals  more  easily.  This  is  not  accomplished  without  veiy  great 
exertion :  the  different  flocks  of  sheep  have  to  be  kept  from  mixing  with  each  other, 
and  the  bullocks  are  severely  beaten  over  the  nostrils  to  compel  them  to  form  into 
the  drove  or  circle,  and  then  to  stand  patiently.  The  lowing  of  the  "  beasts,"  the  trem- 
ulous cries  of  the  sheep,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  rattling  of  aticks  on  the  heads  and 
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bodies  of  the  animals,  the  shouts  of  the  drorers,  and  the  flashing  about  of  torches, 
present  altogether  a  wild  combioaiion. 

As  morning  breaks,  the  purchasers  arrive,  and  arduous  work  it  is  for  both  boyer 
and  seller.  When  a  bullock  has  been  purchased,  it  has  to  be  separated  from  the 
drove;  and  the  poor  animal  is  not  only  reluctant  to  be  driven  out,  but,  naturaHr 
dreading  a  repetition  of  former  treatment,  it  thrusts  its  head  into  every  drove  it 
passes,  causing  a  shower  of  blows  to  descend  on  it  and  every  animal  it  disturbs  ;  then 
a  flock  of  sheep,  when  let  out  of  a  pen,  run  hither  and  thither:  sometimes,  od  emer- 
gins^  from  the  macker,  scattered  by  a  wagon  or  a  coach,  and  sometimes  darting-  with 
rapidity  in  the  direction  they  are  not  wanted  to  go.  Wo  to  the  novice  who  is  care- 
ful of  his  dress,  and  attempts  to  pass  through  Smithfield  on  a  wet,  wintry  lilondaj 
morning ! 

The  cattle-market  held  on  Fridays  in  Smithfield  is  of  very  minor  importance  iw^hm 
compared  .with  the  market  on  Mondays.  But  there  is  a  horse-market  he)d  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Fridays,  which,  though  far  from  being  a  creditable  afiair,  is  exceed- 
ingly amusing :  the  knowing  look  of  the  jockeys,  who  are  attempting  to  display  their 
broken-down  animals  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  fun  and  laughter  ^oing  on  at 
one  part  of  Smithfield  where  costermongers  assemble  to  buy  and  sell  their  asses,  are 
not  without  attraction  to  thobe  who  can  relish  scenes  of  low  drollery,  and  coarse  and 
boisterous  mirth.  The  character  of  Smithfield  as  a  Aor«e-market  is  not  very  high. 
In  1828,  it  was  stated  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  together  "all  the  rogues  and 
thieves  within  ten  miles  of  London,'*  and  that  it  was  '*  the  most  abominable  scene 
that  can  be  imagined.*'  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  now,  being  under  better  police  regu- 
lations. 

Very  little  meat  is  sold  by  the  butchers  in  London  on  a  Monday,  except  by  those 
who  supply  exclusively  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  The  habits  of  the  workmg  and 
middle  classes  of  the  metropolis  lead  them  to  cook  a  large  quantity  of  food  on  the 
previous  day,  the  remains  of  which  serve  them  on  Monday.  For  this  reason  the 
butchers  prefer  the  market  of  live  stock  to  be  on  Mondav  in  preference  to  any  other 
day,  as  they  have  then  more  time  to  attend  to  it.  Monday  aJso  being  the  great  day 
at  Mark  lane,  individuals  from  the  country  doing  business  both  in  cattle  and  in  grain 
are  able  to  attend  Smithfield  in  the  morning,  and  Mark  lane  during  the  day.  Taking 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  annual  average  of  '*  beasts"  sold  in  Smithfield  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirtv-siz,  and  of  sheep  one 
million,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  smaller  retail  butchers  do  not  buy  animals  in  Smithfield,  unless  it  may  be  now 
and  then  a  few  sheep  ;  they  prefer  purchasing  from  the  carcass-butchers,  who  kill 
to  a  large  extent  for  the  supply  of  the  smaller  dealers  in  meat.  The  carcasb-butcbers 
have  their  places  in  different  parts  of  London,  but  they  are  to  be  found  principally 
in  Warwick  lane,  which  runs  from  Newgate  street  to  Paternoster  row,  in  Newgate 
market  close  adjoining,  in  Leadenhall  market,  in  High  street,  Aldgate(the  "White- 
chapel  butchers  '),  &c.  Many  of  these  butchers  are  in  both  the  wholesale  and  the 
retail  trade,  and  the  business  which  some  of  them  transact  is  very  great. 

A  large  quantity  of  what  is  termed  '*  country-killed  meat"  is  brought  to  London- 
more  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm.  W  hat  eff'ect  will  the  railroads  ultimately  have 
on  Smithfield  market?  The  carriage  of  meat  in  warm  weather  deteriorates  it:  bat 
if  means  are  afibrded  of  bringing  it  up  with  rapidity,  and  without  jolting,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  quantitv  of  "country-killed  meat*'  brought  to  the  metropolis  will  be 
considerablv  increasea.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  killed  without  undergoing  the  fa- 
tigue of  a  long  journey,  and  without  being  excited,  goaded,  and  driven  about  in  a 
crowded  market,  must  necessariljr  be  sweeter  than  that  of  one  bought  in  Smithfield, 
and  killed  shortly  afterward.  It  is  stated,  however — and  the  statement  appears  nat- 
ural enough — that  the  London  slaughter-men  have  a  knack  and  handiness  in  per- 
forming their  work  which  the  country  slaughterers  can  not  attain.  A  few  of  the 
London  butchers  have  fields,  where  they  feed  and  rest  their  purchases  before  they 
kill  them. 

A  great  quantity  of  pork  is  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
from  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  Essex,  &c.  The  veal  which  is  killed  in  the  country  is 
brought  up  packed,  generally  in  dry  straw  and  cloth.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
mutton  is  also  brought  up  from  the  country. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  being  old  established  seats  of  business,  are 
more  famed  for  the  nature  of  their  supplies,  than  for  the  extent  or  beauty  of  the  ac- 
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commodatioDs  of  the  market-places.  The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  mil  the  ol<i 
markets  of  London.  It  is  hard  to  change  old  habits.  The  finest  market  may  be 
erected  ;  but  that  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  supplies,  and,  therefore,  the 
people. 

Billingsgate  lies  immediately  below  London  bridge,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  customhouse.  It  was  established  in  1699,  and  is  held  every  day,  except  Suoday. 
when  however  mackerel  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  The  market  is  so  divided  that  ov  s- 
ters  are  sold  in  one  part,  and  other  descriptions  of  shellfish  in  another ;  red  herring, 
cod,  salmon,  and  eels,  are  to  be  found  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the  market  as- 
signed for  their  sale.  The  two  latter  are  the  only  kinds  sold  by  weight  Betweca 
the  fisherman  and  the  retail  fishmonger  there  is  an  intermediate  class  of  dealers^ 
about  thirty  in  number,  termed  salesmen,  who  alone  occupy  stalls  in  the  market 
Tbe  fishermen  consign  their  cargoes  to  the  salesmen,  who  are  compelled  to  fix  up  in 
a  conspicuous  place  a  statement  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  their  stock ;  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  expose  fish  for  sale  before  the  ringing  of  the  market-bell,  at  five 
o'clock. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  country  round  about  London  is  largely  oeco- 

Eied  by  me  growers  of  vegetable  produce.    The  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames  above 
rondon  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  horticulturists;  but  Middlesex  eapplies 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  produce  sold  in  Covent-Garden  market.    The  home  prod- 
uce there  sold  comes  from  several  counties — a  large  proportion  from  Kent     There 
are,  however,  no  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  amount  brought  into  Covent-Garden 
market.    It  is  only  from  the  casual  comers  that  an  accoimt  of  what  they  bring  ii 
taken,  in  order  to' settle  the  amount  of  toll  which  they  are  required  to  pay.     Thaee 
who  occupy  shops  or  stands  by  the  week,  or  by  tbe  year,  and  who  sell  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  brought  in,  merely  pay  their  rents  as  they  would  do  in 
occupying  a  shop  anywhere  else.    Some  of  those  shops  or  stands,  held  only  from 
week  to  week,  have  continued  in  the  same  families  through  two  or  even  three  gen- 
erations. 

Covent  Garden  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Westminster,  and  was  termed  tbe  Con- 
vent Garden.    On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Som- 
erset ;  and  after  his  fall,  it  was  granted,  in  1552,  to  the  earl  of  Bedford.    For  a  long 
fieriod  it  was  only  used  as  a  pasture-ground,  and  was  afterward  let  on  a  building- 
ease.    At  this  time  the  square  was  planned  out ;  and  Inigo  Jones  was  employed  in 
designing  it — the  piazza  or  portico  which  runs  round  a  portion  of  the  square'being 
his  work.    The  origin  of  the  market  was  casual — people  coming  and  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  square  with  produce  for  sale  graduallv  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  market.    Though  tbe  market  became  tne  best  in  London  for  vegetable 
productions,  its  appearance,  like  that  of  old  Fleet  market,  which  has  been  removed, 
was  very  unsightly,  being  an  irregular  combination  of  sheds  and  standings.    But 
about  six  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  the 
purpose,  the  present  convenient,  though  somewhat  singular  series  of  market  build- 
ings were  built  at  tbe  expense  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  receives  a  revenue  from 
the  rents  and  tolls.    Xhe  markets  may  be  termed  a  combination  of  the  arcade  and 
the  colonnade,  havii^  covered  passages  with  shops,  and  coloimades  where  dealers 
pitch  their  stands  or  baskets.    One  side  of  the  market  is  reserved  for  coarser  produce, 
potatoes,  &c. ;  vegetables  and  fruit  are  tolerably  well  separated  from  each  other,  and 
flowers  and  plants  are  also  assigned  a  distinct  quarter. 

Covent-Garden  market  is  a  daily  market,  and  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  worth  a 
visit :  but  to  those  who  do  not  object  to  rise  early,  and  who  do  not  care  much  about 
the  jostling  of  a  crowd,  it  is  partictilarly  worth  a  visit  in  summer,  on  one  of  the  mar- 
ket mornings,  which  occur  three  times  a  week.  From  about  half- past  three  till  about 
half-past  four  there  is  no  crowd  in  the  market,  though  businesa»is  transacting  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Industrious  men  and  women  are  here,  who  are  up  betimes; 
and  here  also  are  the  "  higglers,"  who  act  on  the  old  and  veritable  country  maxim, 
that  **  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm.'*  These  interpose  themselves  between  the 
grower  and  the  small  dealer,  buying  an  entire  stock  from  the  former  at  a  venture, 
and  endeavoring  to  sell  to  the  latter  at  an  enhanced  price.  From  about  five  o'clock 
down  till  seven  or  eight  the  crowd  is  great  The  greengrocers  come  jogging  in  their 
taxed  carts ;  porters  push  through  the  narrow  spaces  with  a  load  of  baskets  on  their 
heads ;  and  a  kind  of  subdued,  clamoring  sound  echoes  alons  the  colonnades  and  the 
piazza,  broken  in  upon  now  and  then  by  some  sharp,  vociferous  dispute  between  a 
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couple  of  basket-women.  Here,  against  the  pillars  of  the  piazza,  are  little  tables, 
with  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  sale ;  and  hawkers  thread  their  way  through  the 
lane  of  human  bejngs,  or  occupy  a  position  at  a  comer,  proffering  cakes  and  buns, 
combs,  knires,  and  pocketbooks.  And,  though  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  tea-tables 
meeting  with  ready  custom,  still  the  public  houses  are  not  without  their  share  of 
customers.  One  can  almost  tolerate  the  public  houses  in  Smiihfield,  open  all  Sao- 
^day  night  and  Monday  roorniog,  for  arduous  is  the  drover's  work;  bat  tea  and 
eonee  would  seem  a  more  fitting  refreshment  in  Coven t-Garden  market  than  g-in  t^ 
"  purl." 

Though  Covent  Garden  is  the  chief  market  in  London  for  fruit  and  ve!^etables,  a 
very  considerable  amount  is  brought  to  other  places.  The  Borough  market  and 
Spitalfields  market,  in  particular,  are  very  well  supplied,  especially  in  coarser  ve^e- 
taole  produce ;  they  are  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  tlie  sale  of  potatoes.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Borough  market,  also,  chiefly  in  the  main  street  of  Southwark,  lead- 
ing from  London  bridge,  and  in  adjoining  streets,  the  "  Hop  Dealers"  congregate. 

The  Corn  exchange,  in  Mark  lane,  is  more  a  national  than  a  metropolitan  market. 
^he  building  is  large  and  commodious.  In  the  interior,  which  is  a  quadrangular 
paved  court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  the  corn-factors  have  binns  or  desks,  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  samples  of  their  grain.  Purchasers  take  out  a  handful,  testing^ 
the  gmin  by  the  usual  processes  of  tasting,  feeling,  smelling,  and  weighing ;  and, 
when  a  bargain  is  concluded,  the  quantity  purchased  is  disposed  of  according  to  in- 
structions. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

MANUFACTURES.— SPITALFIELDS.— THE  BOROUGH.— BERMONDSEY 

AND  TOOLE Y  STREET. 

There  are  no  manufactures  (using  the  word  in  its  more  confined  and  modem  ac* 
ceptation^  carried  on  in  London,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  silk  ;  which  at  one 
time  mignt  have  been  considered  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  metropolis.  But,  as  might 
be  naturally  expected,  from  the  combination  of  capital  and  labor,  there  are  several 
manufacturing  processes  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  or  even  in  the  world.  Some  of  these  are  located  in  particular  quarters 
of  London.  Thus,  while  the  manufacture  of  silk  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Spitalfields,  nearly  all  the  sugar-refiners  have  their  establishments  in  Whitechapel ; 
and  the  borough  of  Souihwark  is  noted  for  dealers  in  hops,  manufacturers  of  hats^ 
hide  and  leather  me^^nts,  wool -staplers,  fellmongers,  tanners,  dyers,  and  rope- 
makers.  The  mantJ^Hire  of  eartheruware  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Lambeth.  '  ^^ 

Spitalfields  is  a  large  and  now  decayed  and  squalid  portion  of  London,  lying  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  **  city."  This,  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  a  small  portion  of 
Whitechapel,  may  be  considered  as  one  district ;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Bishopgate 
street  and  Shoreditch ;  on  the  north  by  the  Hackney  road  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
great  eastern  outlet  of  the  city,  the  Whitechapel  road,  which  separates  it  from  the 
main  portion  of  Whitechapel — ^a  district,  in  many  parts,  equally  squalid  with  Spital- 
fields, but  which  (from  containing  many  public  works,  the  docks,  &c.)  does  not  ex- 
hibit such  an  impoverished  and  dejected  aspeit  The  Spital  jfic/^/i  were  begun  to  be 
built  on  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  houses  being  suburban,  were  occu- 
pied by  the  silk  workers,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  citjr*  and  yet  afibrding  air  and 
light.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cenm- 
ry,  the  buildings  rai>idly  increased,  until  Spitalfields  became  what  it  now  is,  a  mass 
of  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  badly-ventilated  sureets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys. 

The  greater  part  of  Spitalfields  is  a  dreary  and  dismal  place ;  it  pains  one's  heart 
to  walk  through  it  Dirty  and  narrow  streets ;  many  old  tumble-down  houses ;  win- 
dows patched  with  paper,  pasteboard,  or  perhaps  the  broken  pane  stuffed  out  with 
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an  old  hat }  here  ani  ihere  *  green>gTocer'B  or  cheesemoDKeT's  shop,  a  potato  or  eoal- 
■hed,  OT  a  ginshop,  whose  occupants  seem  to  thrive  in  the  tuidai  of  porerty — ih««c 
are  the  cheraetensiica  of  this  region.  Bui  the  squalidnesB  of  Spitalfields  does  d«c 
arise  from  the  poverty  of  the  weavers  alone.  Dr.  Kav,  an  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner, who  io  spec  led  (he  district  in  the  month  of  April,  1837,  for  the  porpose  of 
reponing  on  the  distress  ibea  prevailing,  says :  "  The  district  called  Spilalfiefds  coo- 
taiDS  a  large  popiitation  not  concenied  with  the  silk  trade.  A  porcicra  of  the  c»5«nl 
*  population  of  London  frequents  either  1  be  lodging-houses,  or  the  TOons  which  ctMD- 
monly  contain  a  hoasehold,  and  the  rent  of  which  is  collected  from  week  to  week. 
The  Irish  who  are  employed  at  the  docks,  or  as  bricklayers'  laborers  and  porters 
throughout  the  city  and  (own,  together  with  a  conaiderBble  number  of  Irish  siik- 
weavers,  form  another  element  of  the  poptilation ;  and  English,  also  employed  as  por- 
ters and  laborers,  together  with  sboeraaker?,  carpenters,  csbinet-makcrs,  clockma- 
kers,  hawkers,  and  other  similar  trades,  are  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  weavers. 
The  parishes  in  which  the  weaving  population  is  chiefly  found  are  Chriaicburcb, 
SpitalBelds;  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green;  Mile-End,  New  Town;  Sl  Letnard. 
Shorediich;  and  St.  Mary,  Whitecbapcl." 

Leaving  Spitalfields,  and  passing  Whitechapel  (a  visit  to  Rosemary  lan«,  alias 
Rag  Fair,  will  brin^  us  back  to  it],  let  us  cross  London  bridze,  and  enter  Soatfawark. 
High  street,  the  main  street  of  the  borough,  is  on  a  line  with  the  bridge.     Welling* 
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ton  street,  the  new  approach  to  the  bridge  oq  the  Southwark  side,  is,  like  King  Wil- 
liam street  on  the  opposite  or  city  side,  quite  new  and  spacious ;  and  at  first  a  visiter 
-would  not  think  he  had  enterca  the  ancient  borouffh  of  Southwark.  But  a  little 
hig^her  up,  we  are  in  the  High  street,  with  its  town^iall,  and  church,  and  shop-like 
postoffice ;  and  here  we  might  imagine  we  were  in  the  main  street  of  a  bustling 
country  town.  Upward  of  one  half  of  the  hon-dealers  of  the  metropolis  have  their 
shops  OF  establishments  in  the  High  street ;  and  of  thetemainder,  the  greater  portion 
are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  other  occupants  of  the  High  street  are 
dealers  of  everv  description — woollen  and  linen  drapers,  butchers,  cheesemongers, 
hardware  merchants,  surgeons,  chymists,  tobacconists,  tea-dealers,  &c.,  with  sundry 
wa^on-inns,  and  public  houses. 

Bermondsey  is  the  name  of  a  parish  now  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough 

of  Southwark,  and  which  lies  eastward  of  the  Borough  High  street  and  London 

bridge:  the  Greenwich  railroad  passes  through  it.    A  great  portion  of  the  coarser 

manufacturing  processes  of  the  metropolis  are  carried  on  in  it,  and  in  its  adjoining 

neighbor,  Rotherhithe.    They  abound  with  tanneries,  tenter  grounds,  glue  and  soap 

manufactories,  rope-walks,  brimstone  and  saltpetre  works,  &c.    Bermondsey  is  not 

closely  built  upon,  for  the  manufactures  carried  on  within  it  require  considerable 

space,  and  the  pungent  odors  they  diffuse  invite  nobody  to  reside  in  the  district  but 

those  who  have  an  interest  in  so  doing.    Yet  Bermondsey  is  a  far  pleasanter  place 

to  walk  in  than  Spitalfields.    Industry  within  it  has  a  rough  and  even  repulsive 

aspect,  but  heart-withering  poverty  has  not  shed  a  blight  over  the  whole  place. 

Some  of  the  streets  and  lanes,  especially  toward  the  water-side,  are  dirty-looking 

enough  ;  but  there  are  many  open  spaces,  with  rows  of  neat  cottages,  inhabited  by 

the  workmen  connected  with  the  establishments  in  the  neighborhood. 

Bermondsey  street,  the  main  street  of  the  parish,  runs  up  southward  from  about 
the  centre  of  Tooley  street,  at  some  little  distance  from,  but  not  quite  parallel  to, 
the  Borough  High  street.    Besides  the  usual  class  of  tradesmen,  cheesemongers, 
bakers,  butchers,  publicans,  &c.,  it  is  inhabited  by  wool-staplers,  hair-merchants, 
leather-manufacturers,  curriers,  vinegar-manufacturers,  drysaiters,  &c.    Nearly  all 
the  wool-staplers,  fell-mongers,  and  tanners  of  London  are  to  be  found  in  Bermond- 
sey.   Off  Bermondsey  street  there  is  a  large  new  skin  or  leather-market,  tenanted 
by  leather-factors,  skm-merchants,  and  tanners ;  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are 
tan-jrards.    The  reason  why  the  tanneries  of  Bermondsey  are  the  largest  in  the 
empire,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  large  capital  required,  and  the 
readv  market  and  great  demand  afforded  by  the  extensive  operations  of  London — 
coacn-making  and  book-binding.    The  manuiacture  of  morocco  leather  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  tanneries  of  Bermondsey.    Formerly,  the  hides  to  be 
tanned  were  kept  in  the  pits  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months,  and  in  some  instances 
two  years,  or  even  more.    But  now  science  has  been  called  in  to  shorten  the  time 
occupied  in  the  process.    "  The  improved  process,''  says  Mr.  Babbage,  **  consists  in 
placing  the  hides  with  the  solution  of  tan  m  close  vessels,  and  then  exhausting  the 
air.    The  effect  is  to  withdraw  any  air  which  may  be  contained  in  the  pores  of  the 
hides,  and  to  aid  capillary  attraction  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  forcing 
the  tan  into  the  interior  of  the  skins.    The  effect  of  the  additional  force  thus  brought 
into  action  can  be  equal  only  to  one  atniosphere ;  but  a  furfter  improvement  has 
been  made :  the  vessel  containing  the  hides  is,  after  exhaustion,  filled  up  with  a 
solution  of  tan  ;  a  small  additional  quantity  is  then  injected  with  a  forcin£^-pump. 
By  these  means  any  degree  of  pressure  may  be  given  which  the  containing-vessel  is 
capable  of  supportmg ;  and  it  has  been  found  that,  by  employing  such  a  method, 
the  thickest  hides  can  be  tanned  in  six  weeks  or  two  months." 

Tooley  street  has  a  different  aspect  now  from  what  it  had  when  it  was  immor- 
talized by  Mr.  Canning's  clever,  though  somewhat  flippant  joke,  about  three  tailors 
in  it  assembled  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  commencing  it 
with  "We,  the  people  of  England."  There  are  a  few  tailors  in  Tooley  street,  but 
thev  inhabit  the  lower  portion  of  it,  along  with  the  slop-sellers,  chandlers,  brokers, 
and  other  tradesmen.  The  street  runs  from  London  bridge  eastward,  passing  the 
foot  of  Bermondsey  street ;  the  upper  portion  of  it,  adjoining  the  bridge,  has  under- 
gone a  thorough  reconstruction,  and  is  occupied  by  wharfingers,  hop  and  cider- 
merchants,  wholesale  potato-merchants,  and  other  dealers  in  what  may  b«  termed 
bdky  goods.  Here  the  crane  and  pulley  seem  never  to  be  idle  during  the  entire  day. 
Drays  and  carts  are  continually  loading  and  unloading ;  sacks,  bags,  boxes,  and  bar« 
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rels  are  swinging  ap  and  down ;  hops  are  storing  in  warehouses,  or  carting  to  the 
brewers ;  heer  and  cider  are  transferring  either  to  or  from  the  vessels  at  the  wharfs; 
and  goods  of  yarious  kinds  are  carrying  out  and  in  from  the  wharves. 

The  manufacture  qf  hats  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  Southwark;  and  in 
Xjamheth,  which  has  increased  rery  largely  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  establishments,  in  which  the  manufactures  of 
machinery,  earthenware,  &c.,  are  carried  on.  The  large  printing  establishment  of 
the  Messrs.  Clowes  is  in  Lambeth.  We  might  appear  to  degrade  the  production  of 
books  if  we  call  it  a  inanufacture  ;  but  it  is  really  so,  in  all  the  divisions  of  labor 
and  mechanical  inventions  which  constitute  a  factory  upon  a  large  scale. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 
BRIDGES. 

Old  London  bridge  was  for  six  centuries  the  only  bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
London.  It  was  begun,  according  to  Stowe,  in  1176 ;  and  Westminster  bridge,  the 
next  that  was  built,  was  not  opened  till  1748.  London  bridge  was  built  of  stone, 
but  it  was  covered  with  houses,  most  of  them  of  wood,  which  were  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  After  Westminster  bridge  was  opened,  tlie  houses  of  London  bridge 
were  removed,  under  authority  of  acts  of  parliament ;  and  the  bridge  itself  was  great- 
ly widened  and  improved.  It  continued  a  kind  of  convenient  nuisance,  perpetually 
requiring  to  be  propped  up  and  repaired,  but  strong  in  the  attachment  and  antiqua- 
rian veneration  which  its  old  eventiul  associations  created,  till  1831 ;  and  now,  unless 
we  except  the  monument,  there  is  scarcely  a  landmark  left  by  which  to  indicate 
where  it  once  stood. 

We  now  count  six  bridges  across  the  Thames  at  London — eight,  if  we  go  above 
Vauxhall,  and  include  the  suburban  bridges  of  Battersea  and  Putney.  Putney  bridge, 
a  clumsy  wooden  structure,  was  built  between  1726  and  1729 ;  its  arches  are  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  amateur  boatmen  on  the  Thames,  and,  like  the  arches  of 
01^  London  bridge,  are  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  loss  of  life  to  the  careless  or 
inexperienced.  ' 

Westminster  bridge  was  the  first  bridge  erected  after  London  bridge.  It  is 
adjacent  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  is  also  in  the  vicinit]^  of  Westminster  hall. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1738,  the  preparations  for  the  building  of  Westminster 
bridge  were  begun,  bv  the  driving  of  the  nrst  pUe  for  its  foundation,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  multitude  or  spectators :  the  piers  were  built  in  cofier-dams.  On  the  29th 
of  January  following,  the  first  stone  of  one  of  the  two  central  piers  (that  next  the 
west  side)  was  laid  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  whole  structure  is  built  of  stone, 
and  principally  of  Portland  block  stones,  of  which  few  are  less  "dian  a  ton  in  weight, 
while  many  are  two  or  three,  and  some  even  four  or  five  tons.  There  are  fourteen 
piers  in  all,  besides  the  two  abutments,  and  consequently  fifteen  arches ;  they  are  semi- 
circular in  form,  and  the  span  of  that  in  the  middle  is  seventy-six  feet :  the  others  grad- 
ually decrease  in  width ;  the  sixth  from  the  centre  on  each  side  being  only  fifty-two 
feet,  and  the  two  next  the  abuttnents  only  twenty-five  each.  The  whole  length  of 
the  bridge  is  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet ;  and  the  clear  water-way  under 
the  arches  is  eight  himdred  and  seven^  feet.  The  road  over  it  is  forty-four  feet  in 
breadth,  the  footpaths  on  each  side  included.  In  the  beginning  of  1747,  when  it 
was  nearly  completed,  one  of  the  piers  sunk  so  much  as. to  determine  the  commis- 
sioners to  have  it  pulled  down  and  rebuilt ;  and  this  was  the  only  circumstance  by 
which  the  work  was  materially  retarded.  It  was  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  10th  of  Noveniber  that  year — when  the  new  bridge  was  formally  opened  by  a 
procession  passing' over  it.  The  work  cost  in  all  three  himdred  and  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand, and  nve  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  was  granted  for  the  purpose  in  sue* 
cessive  years  by  parliament.  Maitland  states  that  the  value  of  forty  thousand  potmds 
is  computed  to  be  always  under  water  in  stone  and  other  materials ;  and,  according 
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to  other  aathorities,  the  whole  quantity  of  stone  tised  in  this  bridge  is  asserted  to 
hare  been  nearly  double  that  employed  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Blackfriars  bridge  was  b^un  in  about  ten  years  after  the  opening  of  Westminster 
bridge.  At  the  time  it  was  built  it  was  thought  a  noble  specimen  of  bridge-bmldip^, 
and  It  was  so  unquestionably,  until  such  engineers  as  Telford  and  Rennie  carried 
forward  the  art  Situated  not  far  from  Fleet  street  and  Lud^te  hill,  it  is,  like  Loo- 
don  bridge,  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  The  declivity  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  friable  stone  of  which  it  was  built,  hare  rendered  necessary  very  ex- 
tensire  alterations  and  repairs. 

Southwark  and  Waterloo  bridges — the  first  a  fine  structure  of  cast-iron,  the  secood 
of  granite,  and  one  of  the  noblest  bridges  in  the  world — were  nearly  contemp<»ane- 
ous  in  their  erection.  Waterloo  bridge  was  begun  iu  1811,  and  comnleted  in  1817  ; 
Southwark  bridge  was  begun  in  1814,  and  opened  in  1819.  Yauxhall  bridge,  "which 
is  the  farthest  up  the  river  of  the  strictly  London  bridges,  was  also  built  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Southwark  and  Waterloo  bridge :  it  was  begun  in  1813,  and  fin- 
ished in  1816.  It  consists  of  nine  arches  of  equal  span,  in  squares  of  cast-iron,  resting 
on  niers  of  rusticated  stone. 

New  London  bridge  was  begun  in  1824,  and  opened  in  1831.  Both  it  and  Water- 
loo bridge  were  opened  with  great  ceremony  and  pomp — ^Waterloo  bridge  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1817,  oy  George  IV.,  then  prince  regent,  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington ;  London  bridge  by  the  late  king,  William  lY.,  accompanied 
by  the  present  queen-dowaser. 

London  bridge  consists  of  five  semi-elliptic  arches :  the  least  of  these  is  larger  than 
any  other  stone  arch  of  this  form  ever  erected  ;  the  centre  arch  is  one  hundfred  and 
fifty-two  feet  span,  with  a  rise  above  high-water  mark  of  twenty-nine  feet  six  inches ; 
the  two  arches  next  the  centre  are  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  span  ;  the  abutments 
are  each  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  span.  The  roadway  is  fii\y-ihree  feet  wide 
between  the  parapets,  the  footway  occupying  nine  feet  each :  the  rise  in  the  road  is 
only  one  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  The  length  of  the  brid|^e,  from  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  abutments,  is  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet ;  within  the  abutments, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet.  The  whole  of  the  bridge  is  built  of  granite,  and 
the  total  quantity  of  stone  employed  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand tons.    The  new  bridge  is,  like  the  old  one,  free  of  toll. 

Of  the  six  bridges,  three  are  open  thoroughfares,  and  at  three  tolls  are  paid ;  and 
it  so  happens  that  one  of  each  kind  occurs  alternately.  The  three  open  bridges  are 
London,  Blackfriars,  and  Westminster ;  and  at  all  periods  of  the  day  they  may  be 
seen  thronged  by  a  multitude  of  passengers  on  foot,  in  carriages,  and  on  horseback. 
At  each  of  the  other  bridges  there  are  toll-houses,  with  metal  turnstiles  attached  to 
each.  Connected  with  each  turnstile  is  an  index  in  the  toll-house,  by  which  the 
number  of  foot-passengers  can  be  distinctly  ascertained  during  each  day.  The 
number  of  passengers  on  foot  and  horseback  who  use  these  bridges,  though  far  from 
being  inconsiderable,  is  yet  very  small  when  compared  with  the  other  bridges. 

Waterloo  bridge  afibrdsthe  finest  walk  to  be  had  in  the  heart  of  London.  It  is  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  thronged  Strand  ;  and  on  either  side  of  it,  at 
some  litde  distance,  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges  may  be  seen  covered  "with 
an  apparently  never-ending  crowd.  But  the  toll  (one  penny  for  each  foot-passenger) 
keeps  Waterloo  bridge  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  thronged  thoroughfare ;  and 
one  can  walk  with  ease  and  comfort  along  its  level  extent,  and  enjoy  the  fine  per- 
spective view  of  London  which,  by  the  sharp  turn  of  the  river,  is  here  brought  be- 
fore the  eye.  The  noble  river  front  of  Somerset  house  is  close  by  the  bridee; 
the  dome  of  St  Paul's  does  not  appear  so  vast  as  on  Blackfriars  bridge,  but  the  dts. 
tance,  which  somewhat  diminishes  the  idea  of  the  size,  *'  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view ;"  and  the  towers  of  Westminster  abbey  are  seen  rising  above  their  surrounding 
objects.  It  is  pleasant,  on  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  to  escape  to  Waterloo  bridge 
from  the  heated  pavement  and  brick  walls  of  Fleet  street  and  the  Strand ;  and  on 
such  an  evening  the  nervous  or  impatient  man,  panting  for  a  breath  of  air,  and  who 
fancies  that  the  very  noise  of  the  streets  aggravates  all  his  imcomfortable  sensations, 
will  doubly  enjoy  the  breeze  that  ripples  me  surface  of  the  river :  and,  in  markinj; 
how  the  setting  sun  touches  dome,  tower,  and  pinnacle,  with  its  varied  hues,  wiU 
even  tolerate  the  now-softened  sounds  that  so  lately  irritated  his  nerves. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
AMUSEMENTS.^THE  THEATRES  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


*■  about  (he  year  1560,"  there  is  no  irace  of  a  theatre,  though  we  know  that  about 
twenty  years  afterward  there  were  three  or  four.  But  if  there  be  no  theatie,  themap 
IB  Dot  without  evidence  of  what  were  public  amusements.  In  those  dajrs,  when 
sirolliDg  players  were  content  to  perform  in  the  courtyard  of  an  inn,  their  spectatora 
looking  dowQ  upoD  them  from  the  old  wooden  balconies,  rougher  amtisements  had 
secured  for  themselves  permanent  habitations.  Amoiis  the  references  in  the  map  is 
one  lo  the  cockpit,  and  conspicuous  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  behind  the 
strip  of  houses  known  then  as  the  notorious  Bsnkside,  are  two  round  buildings,  opm 
at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  flags,  under  which  are  written  "  buil-baiting  and  bear- 
baiting." 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  theatre  in  London  in  the  year  1576:  it  wasptoba- 
b1)^  the  first  regular  theatre  of  the  metropolis.  In  that  year  also  was  the  Blackfriars 
built,  80  famous  for  Shakspere's  conneiion  with  it;  and  in  the  year  following  the 
Curtain,  in  Shorediich,  in  which  Ben  Jonson  performed.  These  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed t^  olhers,  which,  as  they  were  mostly  small  wooden  structures,  were  easily 
thrown  up,  and  as  easily  consumed  by  th  >■  ■  ■  .  -  -  .  ■ 
Globe  ihealre,  at  fianksiae,  is  given  here. 


'whi 


Oloba  Tbestre,  Bukidde. 


Vhile  the  theatre  was  undergoing  yarious  mutation s-^now  seemingly  established 
by  Shakspcre  and  his  colleagues,  then  driven  into  obscurity  by  the  stem  spirit  of  re- 
ligions zeal ;  again  patronised,  snd  made  a  nest  of  profligacy,  and  from  that  time 
gradually  but  slowly  elevated^the  great  bulk  of  the  people  remained  attached  to 
their  loi^h  and  out-of-door  amusements.  During  the  last  century,  bear-baiting  and 
bull-bailing  continued  to  attract  crowded  audiences,  and  boasted  of  the  patronage  of 
"persons  of  quality ;"  the  self-stjfled  "noble  art  of  self-defence,"  not  with  fists  mere- 
ly, but  with  sharp  slsshing  swords,  drew  females  to  witness  its  brutal  eshibitioos ; 
and  even  females  publicly  advertised  boxing  matches,  with  all  the  swagger  of  bul- 
lies. The  people  did  go  to  the  theatre ;  tbey  filled  the  galleries,  disiurM  the  per- 
formances, and  diciai^  to  the  actors.    If  they  choae  to  indtilge  in  the  horse-play  of 
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stopping  the  coaches  and  sedans  conyeying  masqueraders  to  their  amuseincntSr  sai 
ordering  them  to  let  down  their  masks,  that  they  might  see  who  they  were,  nobody 
thought  of  resisting  the  joke— ^ven  rough-spun  Johnson  was  glad  to  escape  into  an- 
tithesis, and  to  exclaim,  that  *<  their  insolence  in  peace  was  tbeir  hnrerj  in  war." 
The  bear-gardens  and  cockpits  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  are  zoological 

firdens ;  the  fairs  of  London  nare  been  blotted  out,  one  by  one,  except  Bartholomew 
air,  which  still  annually,  with  its  booths,  puppets,  crowds,  and  gilt  gingerhremi, 
keeps  Smithfield  cattle-market  in  countenance ;  but  old  age  and  decay  are  stamped 
on  it  Crowds  do  not  rush  now,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  '*  Fives  Court,"  or 
to  some  field  adjoining  London,  to  see  men  shake  hands,  and  then  fall  to  pounding 
each  other.  Were  Shakspere  now  to  walk  into  one  of  our  gas-lighted  theatres,  he 
might  fiincy  that  machinist,  property-man,  and  painter,  were  really  inspired  by  **  4 
muse  of  fire  ;**  and  if  they  had  not  risen,  were  at  least  rising  '*  into  the  highest  heaTen 
of  inrention." 

Malcolm,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  complained  that  **  the 
amusem^ts  of  the  present  day  are  very  confined."  There  were  then  but  five  or  ax 
theatres — there  are  eighteen  at  present ;  and  this  number,  taking  into  account,  also, 
the  numerous  new  sources  of  instructive  entertainment  that  have  sprung  up — ^institu- 
tions, lectures,  and  libraries — shows  that  there  is  no  decline  of  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  London  to  theatrical  amusements. 

The  Italian  opera  was  established  in  London  about  the  commencement  of  last 
century.    It  bad  for  a  considerable  time  but  a  struggling  kind  of  existence,  but  from 
the  period  of  Handel's  management  became  a  permanent  portion  of  London  amuse- 
ments.   When  the  original  house  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Yanbrugh,  it  stood  almost 
in  the  fields.    That  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1789,  and  the  present  btiildtDg 
was  soon  after  erected:  but  the  exterior  colonnade,  &c.,  was  not  added  till  1818-20. 
The  opera-house,  occupying  the  comer  of  the  Haymarket  and  Pall  Mall,  was  the 
most  westerly  theatre  of  London  until  the  erection,  about  twelve  years  ago,  of  Mr. 
Braham's  handsome  theatre  in  King  street,  between  St.  Jameses  square  and  St 
James*s  street    Almost  every  reader  is  aware  that  the  Italian  opera-house  is  the 
chief  resort  of  the  fashionable  world  of  London  ;  the  admission  to  the  gallery  is  five 
shillings,  and  half-a-guinea  to  the  pit. 

On  me  opposite  side  of  the  Haymarket  from  the  opera-bouse  is  the  Ha3rniarket 
theatre.  The  present  building  is  the  third  that  has  been  built  on  the  same  site. 
The  Haymarket  theatre  has  been  long  a  favorite ;  and  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
London  theatres  have  each  a  distinctive  character  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
performances,  so  the  Haymarket  is  particularly  noted  for  its  comedies. 

Passing  along  the  Strand,  we  have  the  Adelphi  on  the  north  side  and  the  Strand 
theatre  on  the  south.  The  Adelphi  is  a  small  and  not  a  very  convenient  theatre; 
bur  when  open  during  the  winter  is  crowded  every  night.  Its  characteristics  are 
spectacles,  the  story  and  dialogue  of  which  are  never  over-charged  with  meaning, 
but  combined  with  really  exquisite  pictorial  scenery,  and  burlettas  and  farces  whose 
broad  and  sometimes  coarse  humor  throws  the  sudience  into  fits  of  laughter. 

Turning  up  the  new  street  which  leads  from  the  Strand,  opposite  Wellington 
street  and  Waterloo  bridge,  we  pass  the  new  building  of  the  English  opera-house. 
The  original  house  called  the  Lyceum  met  with  the  fate  of  most  theatres,  in  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  1829.  Not  very  far  from  it  are  the  two  patent  theatres,  Drury 
lane  and  Covent  garden  ;  and  in  W  ych  street,  which  continues  Drury  lane  to  the 
Strand,  is  the  Olympic,  which,  for  several  years,  was  managed  by  Madame 
Vestris.  Thus  within  a  space  which  might  be  walked  over  in  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  are  nine  of  the  eighteen  London  theatres,  all  of  them  tne  largea^Br 
the  most  fashionably  attended  of  any  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  early  part  of  mk 
year,  when  they  are  nearly  all  open  at  the  same  time,  the  crowd  and  bustle,  the 
blaze  of  light  from  open  shops,  the  rattling  of  carriages  and  cabriolets,  make  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  in  this  quarter  of  London  appear  as  animated  as  twelve  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  **  city"  during  the  day. 

Formerly,  when  the  number  of  theatres  in  London  was  more  limited  than  at 

E resent,  there  were  many  of  those  suburban  places  of  amusement,  of  which  Vaux- 
all  gardens  and  White  Conduit  house  are  the  most  conspicuous  remaining.  The 
Tirtues  of  minend  wells,  or  spas,  as  they  were  termed,  were  in  high  repute  during 
the  last  century ;  and  when  one  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  or  London,  it 
was  sure  to  be  enclosed»and  the  public  were  tempted  to  visit  the  place  by  the  attrac- 
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tioQS  of  miuic,  amusements,  and  company.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  risiter  of  Ranelagk 
ffardens,  onee  a  very  fashionable  place  of  resort  Islington  spa,  or  New  Toih 
bridjg^e  wells,  was  formerly  visited  by  crowds,  not  for  the  water  but  the  dancing— the 
well  still  exists,  little  known  eren  to  the  residents  in  its  neighborhood.  The  pro- 
prietor of  Lambeth  wells,  anxious  to  attract  po[)ular  favor,  advertised,  at  one  tinier 
a  "  grinninff  match ;"  the  successful  competitor  in  the  art  of  making^  hideous  faces 
was  rewarded  with  a  gold-laced  hat.  Mary-le*bone  gardens,  which  were  situated 
about  the  north  end  of  Harley  street,  drew  crowds  to  its  burlettas,  illuminatioos, 
burning  mountains,  and  representations  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  At  one  time  the 
proprietors  announced  a  splendid  fite  champitre,  and  not  having  adorned  the  place 
to  tne  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  the  latter  determined  to  have  their  money's  worth 
of  amusement,  and  set  to  work  to  demolish  stage,  bowers,  lamps,  ornaments,  and 
all.  At  the  first  opening  of  Yauxhall  gardens  in  1732,  there  were  a  hundred  armed 
soldiers  to  preserve  the  peace. 

The  taste  for  this  kind  of  amusement  is  greatly  on  the  decline.    Vauxhall  ga^ 
dens  are  still  very  well  frequented — but  the  illuminated  walks  are  no  longer  thronged 
by  the  noble  and  fashionable.    The  repeated  ascents  of  the  "  monster"  baIlo(Mi  have 
been  a  new  source  of  attraction,  but  even  that  has  been  losing  its  novelty,  for  latterly 
the  gardens  were  but  indifferently  attended  on  the  days  when  the  ballooa  was  an- 
nounced to  ascend.    White  Conduit  house  was  never,  like  Yauxhall,  a  **  fashionable** 
resort ;  but  from  a  comparatively  early  period  was  a  favorite  with  the  middle  and 
working  classes.    It  is  both  a  summer  and  winter  house :  in  summer  the  gardens  are 
laid  out  and  attended,  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Yauxhall,  but  not  so  bril- 
liantly.   The  walks  are  lighted  with  colored  lamps ;  stages  are  erected  on  which 
pantomimes  and  concerts  are  performed  ;  and  the  evening's  amusements  usually  con- 
clude with  the  ascent  of  a  person  on  a  tight-rope,  amid  a  shower  of  fireworks. 
Here,  also,  as  at  Yauxhall,  there  are  complaints  of  a  great  falling  ofi'in  the  nombers 
that  used  to  attend.    In  winter  the  gardens  are  closed ;  but  the  house,  which  is  large 
and  spacious,  is  open  for  ccmcert  performances,  and  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  pub- 
lic dinners  and  meetings. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  taverns  in  London  which  have  music-rooms 
connected  with  them,  where  concerts  are  performed.  The  chief  attraction  in  these 
concerts  are  the  comic  songs,  as  they  are  called ;  and  here  we  may  remark  that  there 
is  yet  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  the  taste  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  London.  He  must  be  a  miserable  cynic  who  begrudges  them  some 
amusement  after  their  day's  toil ;  but  many  of  those  comic  songs,  the  singing  of 
which  sometimes  convulses  an  audience  with  laughter,  are  the  most  contempiiblr- 
ridiculous  compositions  that  can  well  be  imagined.  There  is  neither  humor  nor 
meaning  in  them,  their  chief  point  usually  lying  in  a  monstrous  absurdity  destitute 
of  fanc3r,  or  a  coarse  allusion  as  destitute  of  wit. 

Within  these  twentv  years  past,  changes,  as  pleasant  to  contemplate  as  they  are 
extraordinary,  have  taKen  place  in  the  nature  of  some  of  the  amusements  provided 
for  the  people  of  London.  Twenty  years  ago  there  stood  in  the  Strand  a  clnmsyt 
awkward  building — Exeter  'change — the  lower  part  of  which  was  a  kind  of  ba^ar, 
the  upper  a  menagerie.  This  menaeerie,  and  the  one  in  the  Tower — both  of  them 
very  unsuitable  repositories — were  all  of  which  the  citizens  of  London  could  boast 
as  living  studies  of  natural  history,  at  a  time  when  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Psn^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  Cuvier's  master-mind,  constituted  at  once  an  amnsemeot 
and  a  fund  of  instruction  to  a  vast  population.  The  English  are  fast  wiping  away 
the  reproach.    On  the  north  and  south  of  London  are  two  zoological  garaens.  ^^ 

The  zoological  gardens  in  the  Regent's  park,  for  picturesque  beauty,  far  sur^B 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris.  They  lie  on  the  northwest  extremity  of  LoD^P 
and  in  its  finest  suburban  quarter.  The  gardens  are  extensive,  and  their  own  attrac- 
tions are  heightened  by  the  neighboring  amphitheatre  of  the  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
atead  hills.  "  As  we  walk  along  the  terrad^,"  says  an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  R^ 
view,"  ^  commanding  one  of  the  finest  suburban  views  to  be  anywhere  seen,  let  os 
pause  for  a  moment  while  '  the  sweet  south'  is  wafted  over  the  flowery  bank  musical 
with  bees,  whose  hum  is  mingled  with  the  distant  roar  of  the  great  city.  Look  at 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  scene !  We  do  not  set  ourselves  up  as  apologists  of 
Nash,  who  had  his  faults ;  but  let  his  enemies — ay,  and  his  friends  too,  for  there  are 
many  that  worshipped  him  when  living,  who  do  not  spare  his  memory  now  that  ii^ 
is  laid  in  the  narrow  house — say  what  they  will,  if  Nash  had  never  done  anything 
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beyond  laying  oat  St  James's  park  and  the  picturesque  groaad  before  us,  he  vodH 
in  our  opinion,  have  atoned  for  a  multitude  of  sins." 

The  engraving  of  Regent's  park,  accompanying  this  article,  will  give  the  reads 
who  has  not  seen  the  gardens  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  small  portioo  i 
laid  out  The  hut  was  formerly  called  the  Llama  hut,  but  is  now  appropriated  & 
the  camels ;  the  cages,  behind  which  the  bear  is  seen  on  the  pole,  are  devoted  » 
camivora.  A  part  of  the  gardens  is  separated  from  the  main  portion  by  the  roai 
which  runs  round  the  Regent's  park :  the  communication  is  maintained  by  a  tuim^ 
which  is  itself  an  omamenuil  object 

The  Surrey  zoological  ^rdens,  as  the  name  indicates,  lie  on  the  south  side  of  ibi 
river  Thames,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Blackfriars  bridge.  The  proprietor  d 
Exeter  'change  collection  removed  his  menagerie  to  these  gardens  in  1831,  baTifijj 
for  a  short  time  occupied  the  King's  Mews  at  Charing  Cross,  the  site  of  which  ii 
now  covered  by  the  National  Gallery.  The  Surrey  gardens  cover  a  space  of  abooi 
fifteen  acres,  and  are  laid  out  in  a  manner  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  propria 
tor.  The  principal  building  is  a  glazed  circular  erection,  three  hundred  feei  ia 
diameter,  devoted  to  beasts,  birds,  and  plants.  The  camivora  thrive  better  in  ibc 
Surrey  gardens  than  in  those  of  the  Regent's  park ;  the  *'  Quarterly  Review"  bints 
that  the  '*  London  clay"  is  probably  the  cause — the  Regent's-park  gardens,  thou^ 
verdant  and  blooming  in  spring  and  summer,  being  damp  in  winter.  But  this  rfir 
building  of  which  we  are  speaking,  in  the  Surrev  gardens,  is  as  likely  as  aDTthiiif 
to  be  a  prime  cause  of  the  animals  being  kept  in  better  health ;  and  it  has  also  iht 
advantage  of  enabling  visiters  to  survey  the  animals  with  comfort  at  any  period  of 
the  year.  It  seems  that  the  terms  on  which  the  ground  of  the  Regent's-park  ga^ 
dens  are*  held  of  the  crown  forbid  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  that  in  theSuner 
gardens. 

Besides  the  attraction  of  the  menagerie,  the  Surrey  gardens  have  frequeot  floral 
exhibitions,  balloon-ascents,  imitations  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  &t.,  ^ 
draw  visiters  in  the  summer  months.  Speaking  generally — for  numbers  of  all  classes 
visit  both  sets  of  gardens — the  Regent's-park  gardens  are  more  frequented  by  wk: 
are  called  fashionable  people  than  those  of  the  Surrey.  ' 

The  National  Gallery  is  an  establishment  of  very  recent  origin,  having  been  opeoed 
for  public  inspection  in  May,  1824.  It  then  consisted  of  only  about  forty  piciarf^ 
which  were  purchased,  by  order  of  his  majesty,  for  forty  thousand  pounds  of  theei- 
ecutors  of  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein ;  but  it  has  since  been  greatly  increased  by  ibe 
liberality  of  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  who  has  presented  his  splendid  collection  to  the  ra* 
tion.  The  British  Institution  and  several  private  gentlemen  have  also  contributed 
pictures,  and  others  have  been  purchased  by  parliament  Among  the  pautingi 
which  compose  this  gallery  are  the  following  beautiful  specimens: — 

Christ  Raising  Lazarus,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo ;  Village  Festival  and  Blind  Fid* 
dler,  by  Wilkie;  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  in  the  Temple,  by  West;  Vision  if  i>^ 
Jerome,  by  Parmegiano ;  Communion  of  St  Nicholas,  by  Paul  Veronese ;  Marriage 
a  la  Mode,  and  Portrait  of  Himself,  by  Hogarth  ;  Watering-Place,  by  Gainsborough; 
Virgiaand  Child,  by  Correggio ;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Titian ;  Rape  of  the  Si* 
bines,  and  a  grand  Landscape,  by  Rubens ;  Julius  TL,  by  Raphael ;  Gevarlius,  by  Vait- 
dyke ;  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  and  Portrait,  by  Rembrandt 

There  are  also  pictures  by  Cuyp,  A.  Carracci,  Claude,  G.  Poussin,  N.  PoussiD» 
Domenichino,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Canaletti,  Murillo,  Velasquez,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  extreiD' 
ity  of  the  city.  The  antiquity  of  the  building  has  been  a  subject  of  much  mqviajjiff^ 
discussion  ;  but  the  present  fortress  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  built  b^^ 
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liam  I.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  strongly  garrisoned  with  ^^^IR 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  new  subjects ;  although  it  appears,  from  an  ingot  aoj 
three  golden  coins  ^one  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  and  the  others  of  Arcadius)i  (^ 
here  in  1777,  that  tne  Romans  had  a  fort  on  this  spot  . 

The  Tower  is  governed  by  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  who  at  coronstioos  ^ 
other  state  ceremonies  has  the  custody  of  the  regalia.  . 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  west,  and  is  wide  enough  to  admit  a  carritg^^ 
consists  of  two  gates  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  a  stone  bridge  built  over  it.  ^^^ 
gate  within  it  The  gates  are  opened  and  shut  with  great  ceremony :  a  yeoman  ^' 
ter,  sergeant,  and  six  men,  being  employed  to  fetch  the  keys,  which  are  kept  dunoj 
the  day  at  the  warder's  hall,  but  deposited  every  night  at  tne  governor's  house. 
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The  Tower  is  separated  from  the  Thames  by  a  j^atform,  and  by  part  of  the  £id 
At  each  extremity  of  the  platform  are  passages  to  Tower-Hill,  and  near  that  to  '^ 
east  a  nlace  for  proving  moskets.  The  ditch,  of  rery  considerable  width  and  dep'i. 
proceeas  northward  on  each  side  of  the  fortress,  nearly  in  a  parallel  line,  and  mea 
m  a  semicircle ;  the  slope  is  faced  with  brick,  and  the  ^eat  wall  of  the  Tower  he 
been  repaired  with  that  material  so  frequently,  that  it  nught  be  disputed  whether  ts\ 
part  of  It  but  the  turrets  had  erer  been  stone.  Cannon  are  planted  at  interrals  rco:', 
the  line,  and  command  every  arenue  leading  to  Tower-Hill.  The  ditch  is  very  mc- 
neglected,  and  contains  but  little  water.  The  interior  of  the  wall  is  lined  wi: 
houses,  to  the  evident  injury  of  the  place  as  a  fortress.  If  heavy  cannon  were  braozc 
against  the  Tower,  the  lines  would  not  be  tenable  one  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  space  enclo«ed  by  the  walls  measures  twelve  acres  five  roods,  and  the  circraa 
ference  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  is  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-^x  fee: 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Tower  is  an  arch,  called  the  "  Traitor's  Gate,*^  throii?9 
which  state  prisoners  were  formerly  brought  from  the  river.  Over  this  is  the  infii' 
mary,  and  the  works  by  which  the  place  is  supplied  with  water.  N^ir  the  Tnircr^j 
Gate  is  the  **  Bloody  Tower,*'  in  which  it  is  supnosed  the  two  young  princes,  Edward 
V.  and  his  brother,  were  smothered  by  order  or  Richard  III.  In  the  soatheast  aosi^ 
of  the  enclosure  were  the  royal  apartments,  for  the  Tower  was  a  palace  for  aearJi 
five  htmdred  years,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  principal  buildings  within  the  walls  are  the  Church,  the  White  Tower,  the 
Old  Mint,  the  Record  Office,  the  Jewel  Office,  the  Horse  Armory,  the  Grand  Store- 
house (in  which  is  the  Small  Armory),  the  Lion's  Tower,  containing  the  menagerie, 
and  the  Beauchamp  Tower« 

The  Church,  called  St  Peter  in  Vincula,  is  only  remarkable  as  the  depository  <£ 
the  headless  bodies  of  numerous  illustrious  personages  who  sufi'ered  either  in  tbf 
Tower  or  on  the  adjacent  hill.  Among  these  mav  be  mentioned  Fisher,  bishcw  d 
Rochester,  executed  1535 ;  BuUen,  Lord  Rocbford,  1536 ;  Anna  Boleyn,  or  Boilec, 
1536 ;  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  favorite  of  Henry  VIII.,  1540 ;  Catherine  Howard. 
1541 ;  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  1552;  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  1553; 
and  Scott,  duke  of  Monmouth,  1685. 

The  White  Tower  is  a  large,  square,  irregular  building,  erected  in  1070,  by  Gafi* 
dulph,  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  walls,  which  are  eleven  feet  thick,  have  a  wiod- 
ing  staircase  continued  along  two  of  the  sides,  like  that  in  Dover  castle.  The  build* 
ing  consists  of  three  lofty  stories,  under  which  are  commodious  vaults,  and  the  top  is 
covered  with  flat  leads,  whence  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  On  the  first  storrar^ 
two  fine  rooms,  one  of  which  contains  the  Sea  Armory,  consisting  of  muskets  for  the 
sea  service,  and  other  warlike  implements  of  every  description.  Here,  likewise,  is 
the  Volimteer  Armory,  for  thirtjr  thousand  men.  At  the  top  of  the  building  is  a 
reservoir,  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  water  in  case  of  necessity.  Wilbin  the 
White  Tower  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  John,  originally  used  bv  the  English  moo* 
archs.  The  architecture  is  Saxon,  and  it  is  considered  a  perfect  Suilding  of  its  kind. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  rounded  at  the  eastern  end  ;  on  each  side  are  &ye  short  roood 
pillars,  with  large  squared  capitals,  curiously  sculptured,  and  having  a  cross  od  each. 
This  chapel  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Record  Office,  and  is  filled  with  parchments. 

South  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  Modelling  Room,  in  which  are  curious  models 
of  Gibraltar  and  other  places ;  but  no  strangers  are  permitted  to  see  them.  The  Pi' 
rade,  near  the  White  Tower,  is  much  frequented  as  a  promenade  on  Sundays,  wha 
the  Tower  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  office  or  the  keeper  of  the  records  is  adorned  with  a  finely-carved  stooe  door* 
case.  All  the  rolls,  from  the  time  of  King  John  to  the  beginning  of  therei|aci 
Richard  III.,  are  deposited  in  fifty-six  presses  at  this  office.  Those  since  that  peHod 
are  kept  at  the  Rolls-Chapel,  Chancery  lane.  The  price  of  a  search  is  ten  shillings 
and  six  pence  sterling,  for  which  you  may  pursue  one  subject  a  year.  In  the  Wake- 
field Tower,  which  forms  part  of  the  Record  Office,  is  a  fine  octagonal  room,  where 
tradition  asserts  Henry  VI.  was  murdered.  This  tower  derived  its  name  from  baf' 
ing  been  the  place  of  confinement  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield* 

The  Jewel  Office  is  a  dark  and  strong  stone  room,  in  which  are  kept  the  cro^ 
jewels,  or  regalia.  The  imperial  crown,  which  is  enriched  with  precious  stones  of 
every  description,  was  newly  modelled  for  the  coronation  of  his  majesty  William  IVt 
in  1821.  Here,  likewise,  are  preserved  the  other  emblems  of  royalty  lued  at  the  cor* 
onation  of  English  sovereignsy  such  as  the  golden  orb,  the  golden  sceptre  and  iQ 
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cross,  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St  Edward's  staiT,  state  saltcellar,  caitana,  or  tni 
of  mercy,  golden  spurs,  arm  ilia  or  bracelets,  ampulla  or  ff  olden  eagle,  mnd  the  golde 
spoon.  The  visiter  is  likewise  shown  the  silver  font  used  at  the  baptism  of  the  ron 
family,  the  suite  crown  worn  by  the  sovereign  in  parliament,  and  a  large  coUectki 
of  ancient  plate. 

The  Horse  Armory  is  a  plain  brick  building  east  of  the  White  To'vrer.  Near  tb 
entrance  is  shown  a  model  of  Sir  Thomas  Loombe's  machine  for  making  orgaDzi» 
or  thrown  silk  ;  it  contains  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  whee!! 
and  ninety-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  movements,  'which  w;: 
ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  yards  of  silk  thread  every  uz 
the  wheel  ^oes  round,  and  this  revoluticm  is  performed  three  times  a  minute.  Tb* 
apartment  is  adorned  with  suits  of  armor  of  almost  every  description,  but  the  mo; 
striking  are  the  effigies  of  the  English  kings  on  horsebacx,  armed  cap-fi-pie.  Tbrs 
have  been  recently  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Meyrick.  Several  of  the  ra 
rases  and  helmets  taken  at  Waterloo  are  also  kept  here,  together  with  a  droll  fis^ 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  jester,  Will  Somers;  an  Indian  suit  of  armor,  composed  uf  va 
quills;  and  the  armor  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 

The  Grand  Storehouse  is  a  noble  edifice,  north  of  White  Tower,  extending  abou 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  length  and  sixty  in  breadth.  It  is  composed  cf 
brick  and  stone,  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  stately  doorcase,  adorned  with  four  ci. 
umns,  an  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Doric  order.  Under  the  pediment  are  th< 
king's  arms,  with  carved  trophy-work,  executed  by  Gibbons.  This  noble  edifice  wn 
begun  by  James  IL,  and  finished  by  William  HL  The  upper  story  is  occupied  bi 
the  Small  Armory,  containing  arms  for  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  all  kefi 
bright  and  clean,  and  disposed  in  various  tasteful  forms,  representing  the  sun,  tk 
royal  arms.  Medusa's  head,  &c. 

Here  also  are  preserved  eight  Maltese  flags,  and  a  curious  cannon,  taken  fraa 
Malta  by  the  French,  and  retaken  by  the  English  ;  the  earl  of  Mar's  el^ant  shield 
and  carbine ;  the  sword  carried  before  the  Pretender,  when  proclaimed  king  in  Sr.-:- 
land ;  the  highlander's  axe  with  which  Colonel  Gardiner  was  killed  at  Prestoo-inn; 
and  numerous  curiosities  of  a  similar  description.  Beneath  the  small  armory,  when 
the  royal  artillery  was  formerly  arranged,  are  several  pieces  of  cannon  cuhoifiv' 
carved,  and  an  immense  nutnber  of  musket-barrels  piled  up  in  boxes. 

The  Spanish  armory  is  principally  occupied  by  the  trophies  taken  from  the  Sfvar.* 
i«h  armada,  such  as  Spanish  thumb-screws,  battle-axes,  cravats,  lances,  spesr^. 
boarding-pikes,  &c.  Here  also  are  shown,  among  other  curiosities,  a  represeniaiioo 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  armor ;  the  axe  which  severed  the  head  of  Anna  Bolero,  is 
well  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Essex ;  the  invincible  banner  taken  from  the  Spanish 
armada ;  a  wooden  cannon  used  by  Henry  YIH.  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne ;  ten  pieces 
of  cannon  presented  to  Charles  H.,  when  a  child,  to  assist  him  in  his  militan' 
studies ;  a  piece  of  a  scythe  taken  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  and  Henry  VIII. 'j 
walking-staff,  with  which  it  is  said  he  perambulated  the  streets  of  London,  to  see 
that  his  constables  performed  their  duty. 

The  Beauchamp  tower  is  noted  for  the  illustrious  personages  formerly  confined 
within  its  walls.  Among  them  were  the  ill-fated  Anna  Boleyn,  and  the  good  and 
accomplished  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  former  is  said  to  have  written  her  memonble 
letter  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the  apartment  called  the  Mess-house. 

The  Lion's  tower,  built  by  Edward  IV.,  was  originally  called  the  Bulwark,  bat 
received  its  present  name  from  being  occupied  as  the  menagerie.  It  is  aituated  on 
the  right  of  the  inner  entrance  to  the  Tower ;  but  the  ammala  kept  here  are  not 
very  numerous. 

The  British  musemn,  that  great  receptacle  of  valuable  curiosities,  may,  with  truth, 
be  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  but  it  would  be  injustice  in  thus 
mentioning  Sir  Hans,  not  to  advert  to  a  predecessor  of  still  greater  liberality,  who 
gave  his  invaluable  collection  to  the  public ;  this  Was  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  books 
and  other  articles  which  were  offered  to  the  nublic  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  for  20,00(V^ 
and  which  had  cost  him  50,000/.,  being  purchased  by  the  government,  it  was  fomd 
necessary  to  provide  a  place  for  their  reception.  Fortimately,  Montago-houie,  cue 
of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  metropolis,  was  obtained,  in  1753,  and  hence  the  on- 
gin  of  this  celebrated  museum,  which  has  been  gradually  increased  by  gift>»  b^ 
quests,  and  purchases  of  every  species  of  cariosity,  in  ammuls,  vegetaoles,  fot^'* 
minefalt,  scolptures,  books,  MSS.»  &o.,  Aec    The  tmateea  who  conduct  the  t» 
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ceros  of  the  iDstitation,  are  onifonnlf  men  of  talent,  rank,  and  fortune ;  and  ero^ 
endeavor  is  made  to  forward  its  interests,  and  to  promote  the  honor  of  the  natioa. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accomit  of  all  the  objects  of  literature  and  art  in  the 
repository,  but  a  slight  enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal  collectioaa,  and  tke 
means  by  which  they  were  accumulated,  may  be  attempted.  The  Harleian  Lt 
hrary  contains  7,000  manuscripts,  bought  by  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary  Hu- 
ley,  and  the  noble  collection  of  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  amons  which  are  numerov 
ancient  manuscripts,  books,  charters,  &c.,  some  in  Saxon,  others  of  high  antiqnitr, 
which  throw  great  light  on  history.  Here,  likewise  is  deposited  John  Stowed  c<i* 
lection,  as  well  as  several  original  leger-books,  coucher-books,  and  cartularies  of 
monasteries  in  this  kingdom,  as  Bury  St.  Edmond*s,  St«  Alban's,  and  other  religion 
houses.  In  1767,  an  act  was  passea  to  enable  the  trustees  to  sell  or  exchange  toy 
duplicates  of  books,  medals,  coins,  &c.,  and  to  purchase  others  in  their  places.  Id 
1772,  the  house  of  commons  voted  8,410/.  for  purchasing  antiquities  brought  from 
Italy,  and  840/.  to  provide  a  proper  receptacle  for  them ;  and  in  1804,  16,000/.  for 
building  additional  galleries  and  apartments  for  Egyntian  and  other  articles.  One 
of  the  first  gifts  to  the  public  after  the  establishment  or  the  institution,  was  the  l^cy 
of  Colonel  LetbieuUier,  consisting  of  a  curious  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities;  to 
which  Pitt  LethieuUier,  Esq.,  nephew  to  the  colonel,  added  several  others,  collected 
by  himself  during  his  residence  at  Grand  Cairo.  As  an  addition  to  the  Cotton  librair, 
Mrs.  Maddoz,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Maddox,  historiographer  royal,  left  by  her  wul 
her  husband's  large  and  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  which  had  encaged  his 
attention  many  years.  Major  Edwards  bequeathed  many  books ;  togeuier  with 
7,000/.  after  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  Mills;  and  the  trustees  obtained  the  colIectioDS 
of  Dr.  Birch.  In  1760,  Mr.  Da  Costa  presented  several  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  and 
since  that  period  numberless  ^ts  have  been  made,  one  of  the  principal  of  which 
was  that  of  the  Rev.  D.  Cracnerode,  of  the  Principe*  Editiones  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics. 

The  Cottonian  Library  was  collected  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  exceUeot 
judgment  of  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  who  was  born  in  1570,  and  died  in  1661 

his  inestimable  treasury  of  knowledge,  after  being  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
fury  of  the  republicans  during  the  interregnum,  was  secured  to  the  public  in  1700, 
by  a  statute  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  better  settling  and  preserving  the  library  kept  in 
the  house  at  Westminster,  called  Cotton-house,  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cot- 
tons, for  the  benefit  of  the  public."  The  library  was  removed  in  1712,  to  Essex- 
house,  Essex  street,  Strand,  but  for  what  precise  reason  is  not  known,  where  it  con- 
tinued till  1730.  From  this  place  it  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  a  house  in  Little 
Dean's  yard,  Westminster,  purchased  by  the  crown  of  Lord  Ashbumham.  On  the 
23d  of  October,  1731,  a  conflafipration  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  library,  but  the  re- 
maining books  were  deposited  in  the  dormitory  of  the  Westminster  school,  whence 
ihey  were  removed  to  their  present  situation.  The  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Slosne 
was  made  by  that  excellent  physician  during  the  course  of  an  active  life,  protracted 
to.  the  term  of  ninety-one  years,  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  practice 
of  benevolence ;  and  it  was  augmented  by  a  collection  bequeathed  to  him  by  W. 
Courteen,  Esq.  The  King^s  Libraries  consist  of  printed  books  and  mannscVipts, 
collected  during  several  centuries,  and  munificently  bestowed  upon  the  public  br 
George  III.,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  many  of  them. 

The  British  museum  also  received  a  considerable  accession  by  the  liberality  of  his 
maiesty  George  IV.,  who  presented  the  library  collected  by  George  IH.,  at  Bock- 
ingnam-house,  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

To  these  collections  have  been  added  the  Elgin  marbles,  obtained  by  Lord  Elgin* 
during  his  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  purchased  by  government  for  35,000/- 
The  marbles  are  considered  by  eminent  artists  to  be  in  the  very  first  class  of  ancieot 
art,  some  placinj^  them  a  little  above,  and  others  but  a  very  little  below,  the  ApoUo 
Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Torso  of  the  Belvidere.  They  suppose  them  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  building  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  have  been  execth 
ted  from  designs  by  Phidias. 

Dr.  Bumey's  rare  and  classical  library  was  purchased  bj  government  for  13,500/. 
Among  the  printed  books,  the  whole  number  of  which  is  from  13,000  to  14,000  rol- 
umes,  the  most  distinguished  portion  consists  of  the  collection  of  Greek  dnmatic 
authora,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  present  every  diversity  of  text  and  commentarr 
at  one  view ;  each  play  being  bound  up  singly,  and  in  so  complete  but  expenare  a 
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manner,  that  it  occasioned  the  sacrifice  of  two  copies  of  eyerjr  edition,  aod  in  soote 
instances  of  rare  editions.  Amonf  the  mannscripts  of  classical  and  other  ancieD: 
authors,  are  Homer's  Iliad,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Townley,  considered  sapericr 
to  any  other  that  exists,  at  least  in  Enp^land ;  two  copies  of  the  series  of  Greek  ora- 
tors, deemed  the  most  important  erer  mtroduced  into  this  country,  because  ther  sop- 
ply  more  lacunm  than  any  other  manuscripts,  two  beautiful  copies  of  the  Greek  gos- 
pels of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  &c.  AnoUier 
part  of  this  collection  comprises  a  numerous  and  rare  series  of  newspapers,  frooi 
1603  to  the  present  time,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  7,000  volumes,  which  is  more 
ample  than  any  other  extant.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  volumes  in  quarto,  containing  materials  for  a  history  of  the  stage, 
from  1600  to  the  present  time,  and  particulars  relating  to  the  biograply  of  actors, 
and  persons  connected  with  the  stage. 

The  building  of  the  British  museum  forms  a  square,  enclosed  by  a  hig^h  brick 
wall,  which  excludes  the  house  from  view ;  at  each  comer  is  a  turret ;  and  over  the 
^eat  Ionic  arch  of  the  entrance  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  cupola.  On  enter- 
mg  the  gate  of  the  museum,  a  spacious  quadrangle  presents  itself  with  an  Ionic  col- 
onade  on  the  south  side,  and  the  main  building  on  the  north.  The  building  meas- 
ures 216  feet  in  length,  and  57  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  The  two  wiogs 
are  occupied  by  the  officers.  The  architect,  Peter  Paget,  a  native  of  Marseilles,  a^ 
an  artist  of  great  eminence  in  his  time,  was  sent  over  by  Ralph,  first  duke  of  Monta- 
gu, for  the  sole  purpose  of  constructing  this  splendid  mansion. 

The  reading-room  is  surrounded  \^th  shelves  of  books,  secured  by  wire.  Cata- 
logues are  placed  on  shelves  within  the  room,  which  the  reader  consults  at  his 
pleasure,  writes  his  notes  from  them,  pulls  the  bell-rope  near  the  door,  a  messenger 
immediately  obeys  the  summons,  and  in  as  shbrt  a  time  as  possible  returns  with  the 
wisbed-for  book. 

The  Royal  Acadeniy  now  occupies  its  share  of  the  building  at  Charing  Cns, 
named  the  National  Gallery.  The  annual  exhibition  commences  in  May,  and  u 
alwavs  very  attractive :  one  shillin|^  is  charged  for  admission. 

Pall  Mall  and  its  neighborhood  is  a  chief  place  for  pictorial  exhibitions.  The 
British  Institution  is  in  Pall  Mall;  and  societies  and  individuals  have,  generalljia 
the  spring  of  the  year,  exhibitions  of  pictures,  panoramas,  &c.,  &c. 

We  have  only  space  to  mention  two  or  three  permanent  exhibitions :  to  attemot 
an  enumeration  of  the  many  which  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  curious,  and  of  ul 
who  have  time  and  money  to  spare,  in  such  a  place  as  London,  would  be  unsatisiae- 
tory.    The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  have  their  collection  in  the  Add- 

Ehi ;  the  Gallery  of  Practical  Science  is  in  the  Strand ;  and  the  Colosseum  and  the 
tiorama  are  in  the  Regent's  park.  The  Colosseum  is  a  building  of  great  size,  erected 
in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  :  it  contains  a  variety  of  exhibitions — one  of 
which  is  the  well-known  panorama  of  London,  painted  on  forty  thousand  feet  of 
canvass. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

London  abounds  with  churches,  many  of  them  distinguished  for  architectnial 
beauty.    We  shall  proceed  to  describe  a  tew  of  the  more  remarkable  ones. 

Trinity  church,  Blackheath  hill,  is  in  the  earlier  pointed  style.  Some  difficulties 
ill  the  site  have  been  turned  to  good  account  by  the  architect,  who  has  rendered  the 
disposition  and  general  combination  of  the  details  pleasing  and  picturesque.  Al- 
though inclining  considerably  toward  the  south,  the  end  of  the  buildin^g  fiicing  the 
road  may  be  called  the  east,  consequently  is  the  one  which,  in  conformity  with  cq»' 
tom,  is  appropriated  to  the  altar ;  while,  as  the  main  street  or  road  immediately 
passes  it,  it  was  almost  matter  of  necessity  that  the  principal  entrances  should  be 
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Trioiiy  Church,  Blickheuh  UiU. 

towBTd  the  latter.  Accommodatioa  is  proTJded  for  twelve  hondred  personB,  at  a  cos 
of  four  ihousHud  four  hundred  pounds. 

St.  Peter^  church  was  opened  only  a  few  years  since.  It  presents  itself  suddeDly  on 
turoiug  the  corner  of  a  narrow  and  crooked  street  between  Blackfriars  brid^  aod 
Soulhwark  bridge,  and,  with  the  parsonage-house  and  schools,  presents  a  pleasing  and 
Btriking  architectural  eroup.  Only  a  pari  of  the  school  building  is  shown  in  tbecoi- 
The  air  of  decency  and  simplicilv  which  characterizes  the  exterior  of  ihe  chnrch  is 
not  preserved  in  the  interior,  which  is  bald  and  plain  in  the  extreme,  uid  dismal 
without  being'  at  all  solemn.  The  church  measures  internally  eighty  feet  by  fortr- 
six,  and  affords  room  for  twelve  hundred  Billings. 

Any  one  who  has  made  a  trip  by  water  to  Richmond  must  have  observed  Ghelset 
church,  an  ancient-looking  buildug  of  red  brick,  rising,  with  its  tower,  dote  by  tb< 
side  of  the  river,  a  few  hundred  yards  below  Batiersea  bridge.  Its  form,  independ- 
ently of  the  tower,  is  nearly  a  sc^tiare,  of  inconsiderable  dimensions.  The  Gm 
church  of  which  this  spot  was  the  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  presoit  chmcn, 
however,  is  no  older  than  the  year  1667  ;  althoagh  it  is  to  be  considered,  in  some  de- 
gree, rather  as  the  former  edifice  repaired  and  enlarged  than  as  allogelber  a  new 
structure. 
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ChelKS  Church,  from  the  River. 

The  chief  bleresl  which  it  possesses  is  derived  from  the  nmnerom  monnmMits 
which  it  contnias  ;  and  a  good  many  of  these  are  older  than  the  dale  we  hare  Jus) 
meutioDcd,  and  appear  slitl  1o  letaiQ  the  positions  which  they  occupied  on  the  wilb 
of  the  former  church.  The  principal  alieraiioD  seems  to  hare  consisied  in  eximding 
the  aisles  a  few  yards  farther  west.  The  walls  were  also  raised,  sod  the  old  town 
was  pulled  down  to  the  foundation.  Of  the  nioaumeats,  the  one  which  every  Tiiiter 
nalurally  feels  iaclined  first  to  examiae  is  thai  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     It  sliDds  n 


the  Routnwail,  oeai  the  east  end,  and  consists  of  an  arched  recess,  rerr  plainly  ireo- 
rated  with  the  crest  and  armorial  bearing  of  the  deceased,  mider  wnich  is  a  black 
marble  slab,  hearing  a  long  Latin  inscription. 

St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  isdiridcd, 
by  two  rows  of  massy  pillars,  into  a  nave  and  side-aisles.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
principal  transept  are  also  semicircular  projections,  for  porticoes :  and  at  the  angles 
of  the  cross  are  square  projections,  which,  besides  conlBioing  staircaaes,  vestnes, 
tec.,  serve  as  immense  buttresses  (o  the  dome,  which  rises  from  the  inieraectioi  of 
the  nave  and  transept 

The  west  front  toward  Lndgate  street  is  extremely  noble.  The  elevated  potwo 
forming  the  grand  entrance  consists  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  with  an  upper 
portico  of  eight  columns  in  the  composite  order,  supporting  a  triangnlar  pedimMt. 
The  entablature  represents  the  history  of  SL  Paul's  conversion  in  basso  relien,  by 
Francis  Bird.  On  the  centre  of  the  pediment  is  a  statue  of  Sl  Panl,  and  at  iht 
aides  are  statues  of  St.  James,  Sl  Peter,  and  the  four  evangelists.  The  whole  resu 
on  an  elevated  base,  the  ascent  to  which  is  formed  by  twenty-two  steps  of  black 
marble.    At  the  northwest  tad  southwest  angles  of  the  cathedral,  two  elegant  nv 
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rets  are  erected,  each  terminating  in  a  dome  ornamented  with  a  gUt  pine-apple    Tbe 
south  torret  contains  the  clock ;  the  north  turret  the  belfry. 

A  semicircular  portico,  consisting  of  a  dome  supported  by  six  Corinthian  ooloniB^ 
leads  to  the  great  north  door,  or  entrance  to  tbe  transept,  over  which  is  an  cntablar 
ture  containing  the  roval  arms  supported  by  angels.  The  south  front  of  the  cathe^ 
dral  corresponds  with  the  north,  excepting  the  entablature,  which  represents  a 
phoenix  rismg  from  the  flames ;  the  performance  of  Gabriel  Cibber.  underaeatk 
IS  the  expressive  word  Resurgam.  The  east  end  of  the  church  is  semicircular :  it 
is  omamented  with  a  variety  of  fine  sculpture,  particularly  the  cipher  W.  R.  within 
a  compartment  of  palm  branches,  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown,  in  honor  of  the 
then  reigning  sovereign.  King  William  III.  The  exterior  of  the  walls  conasi  of 
rustic  work  omamented  with  two  rows  of  pilasters,  the  lower  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  the  other  of  the  Composite  order.  The  dome,  or  cupola,  rises  in  beantifiil  and 
majestic  proportion,  where  the  great  lines  of  the  cross  intersect  each  other.  Tbe 
dome  is  terminated  by  a  lantern  and  globe ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  whole  is 
placed  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  faitb. 

The  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  cast-iron  balustrade,  which  weighs 
about  two  hundred  tons,  and  cost  upward  of  11,000/. :  this  rests  on  a  dwarf  stone 
wall,  and  separates  the  churchyard  from  the  street.  Within  this  enclosure,  facing 
Ludgate  street,  is  a  marble  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  holding  in  her  hands  the  emblems 
of  royalty,  and  accompanied  by  figures  representing  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France, 
and  America.  It  was  executed  by  Bird.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  not  !»o 
richly  decorated  as  the  exterior.  The  pavements  consists  of  square  slabs  of  black 
and  white  marble,  placed  alternately ;  and  the  floor  of  the  altar  is  interspersed  wiiji 
porphyry.  The  flags  which  hang  in  various  parts  of  the  dome  and  nave  are  trophies 
of  British  valor.  Those  near  the  north  entrance  were  taken  from  the  French  by 
Lord  Howe,  in  1794  ;  and  those  opposite,  on  the  right,  from  the  Spaniards  by  Lor^ 
Nelson,  in  1797  ;  the  Dutch  flags,  on  the  left,  were  taken  by  Lord  Keith,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  by  Lord  Duncan,  at  Camperdown.  Over  the  western  aisle  are 
the  flags  taken  by  the  duke  of  York  from  the  French,  and  those  captured  during  the 
American  war. 

A  circular  staircase,  within  the  southwest  pier,  leads  by  an  easy  ascent  to  the 
Whispering-gallery,  which  encircles  the  lower  part  of  the  dome  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  comice.  From  this  situation,  the  view  of  the  church,  the  cupola,  and  the 
lantern,  is  strikingly  sublime ;  and  here  the  paintings  by  Sir  James  ThomhiU  on  the 
compartments  of  the  dome  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  These  designs  are 
illustrative  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  St.  Paul's  life.  His  miraculous 
conversion  near  Damascus  (Acts,  chap  ix.)  St.  Paul  preaching  before  Sergins  Pau- 
lus,  with  the  divine  Judgment  upon  Elymas  the  sorcerer  (xiii.)  The  reverence 
offered  to  Paul  and  tfamabas  at  Lystra,  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  (xiv.^  The  im- 
prisonment of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  wiih  the  conversion  of  the  jailer  (xvi.) 
raul  preaching  to  the  Athenians  (xvii.]    The  magic  books  of  the  Ephestans  burnt 

Six.)    St.  Paul's  defence  before  Agrippa  and  Bernice  (xxiv.)    His  shipwreck  at 
elita  (xxviii.) 

The  Whispering-gallery  takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  reverberation  of 
sounds ;  so  that  the  softest  whisper  is  accurately  and  loudly  conveyed  to  the  ear  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  dome  m  this  part.  If  the  door 
be  shut  forcibly  it  produces  a  strong  reverberation  similar  to  thunder.  The  same 
staircase  commimicates  with  the  ^leries  over  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the 
nave,  containing  the  library  and  m^el-room. 

The  library  was  furnished  with  a  collection  of  books  by  Bishop  ComptoD»  whose 
portrait  is  preserved  here ;  but  the  flooring,  consisting  of  upward  of  two  thousand 
pieces  of  oak,  seems  to  be  pointed  put  as  the  object  most  deserving  the  attention  of 
a  casual  visiter.  The  corresponding  room  in  the  north  gallery  contains  a  model  of 
the  beautiful  altar-piece  intended  bv  the  architect  to  ornament  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  and  a  large  model  for  a  building  in  the  style  of  a  Grecian  temple.  This  is 
regarded  as  the  design  most  valued  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  but  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges,  we  have  the  masterpiece  of  his  architectural  skill  in  this 
cathedral.  This  room  conUiins  also  some  of  the  funeral  decorations  used  at  the 
interment  of  Lord  Nelson. 

The  clock-works  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  curious :  the  pendulum  is 
fourteen  feet  long,  and  the  weight  at  me  end  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds ;  the 

s«-   - 
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dials  oo  the  oateide  are  reffolated  by  a  smaller  one  within ;  the  length  of  the  minute- 
hands  on  the  exterior  dials  is  eight  feet,  and  the  weight  of  each  seventy-five  pounds; 
the  length  of  the  hour-hands  is  five  feet  five  inches,  and  the  weight  forty-four  pounds 
each  ;  the  diameter  of  the  dial  is  eighteen  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  length  of  the 
hoar-fijgures  two  feet  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  fine-toned  bell  which  suikes  the 
hours  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  every  other  in  the  metropolis,  and  has  been 
distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  It  is  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  said  to  weigh  folir  and  one  fourth  tons.  This  bell  is  tolled  on  the  death 
of  any  member  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  lord-mayor,  bishop  of  London,  or  dean 
of  the  cathedral. 

The  hall  and  cross  surmounting  the  lantern,  re-erected  in  1822,  are  constructed, 
as  to  outline  and  dimensions,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  originals,  but  the  interior  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  substitution  of  copper  and  gun-metal  bauds  for  those 
of  iron.  The  whole  height  of  the  copper-work,  which  weighs  above  four  tons,  is 
twenty-seven  feet.  The  iron  spindle  in  the  centre,  and  standards  to  strengthen  the 
copper-work,  weigh  about  three  tons,  forming  a  total  weight  of  above  seven  tons. 
The  old  ball,  measuring  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  was  made  of  fourteen 
pieces ;  while  the  new  ball,  measuring  six  feet,  and  weighing  about  half  a  ton  with- 
out its  ornaments  or  standards,  is  constructed  of  only  two — a  fair  demonstration  of 
the  improved  state  of  science.  It  is  capable  of  containing  eight  persons.  The  old 
ball,  including  the  spindle,  standards,  &c.,  weighed  two  and  a  naif  tons,  and  the 
cross  one  and  a  half.  The  ascent  to  the  ball  is  formed  by  six  hundred  and  sixteen 
steps,  of  which  the  first  two  hundred  and  eighty  lead  to  the  Whispering-gallery,  and 
the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  to  the  upper  gallery. 

About  the  year  1790,  a  scheme  was  suggested,  and  has  succeeded,  to  break  the 
monotonous  uniformity  of  the  architectural  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral 
by  the  introduction  of  monuments  and  statues  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The 
first  erected  was  to  the  memory  of  John  Howard  :  opened  to  public  inspection  A.  D. 
1796.  This  statue  is  placed  near  the  iron  gate  leading  to  the  south  aisle.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  late  John  Bacon,  R.  A.,  and  represents  the  philanthropist  in  the 
act  of  trampling  upon  chains  and  fetters,  while  bearing  in  his  right  hand  the  key 
of  a  prison,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll,  on  which  is  engraved,  **  Plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  prisons  and  hospitals."  The  eloquent  inscription  was  written  by  the  late 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 

The  monument  in  memory  of  Nelson  is  executed  by  Flaxman :  the  statue  of 
Lord  Nelson,  dressed  in  the  pelisse  received  from  the  grand  seignior,  leans  on  an 
anchor.  Beneath,  on  the  right  of  the  hero,  Britannia  directs  the  attention  of  young 
seamen  to  Nelson,  their  great  example.  The  British  lion  on  the  other  side  guards 
the  monument.  On  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal  are  the  words  ''  Copenhagen,  Nile, 
Trafalgar."  The  figures  on  the  pedestal  represent  the  North  sea,  the  German 
ocean,  the  Nile,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  following  monuments  may  likewise  be  seen  here:  Sir  William  Jones  repre* 
sen  ted  leaning  on  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  by  Bacon,  jun. ;  Earl  Howe,  by  Flaxman ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  the  same  artist ;  Captain  Hardin^e,  by  the  late  C.  Manning-; 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  by  Wesimacott ;  Lord  Rodney,  by  C.  Rossi ;  Captain  West- 
cott,  by  Banks ;  Sir  John  Moore,  by  Bacon,  jun. ;  Lord  Collingwood,  by  Westmacott ; 
Captain  Duff,  by  Bacon ;  Captains  Moss  and  Riou,  by  C.  Rossi ;  General  Dundas,  bv 
Bacon,  jun. ;  Generals  Craufurd  and  Mackinnon,  by  Bacon,  iun. ;  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
an  inscription  bv  Dr.  Parr ;  Marquis  Comwallis  and  Lord  Heathfield)  by  Rossi ; 
General  Ficton,  by  Gahagan ;  General  Ponsonby,  by  Baily ;  Captain  Hutt  and  Cap- 
tain Burgess,  by  Banks ;  General  Bowes  and  Colonel  Cadogan,  by  Chantrey ;  to- 
tether  with  monuments  of  Captain  Faulkner,  Captain  Miller,  Generals  Hay,  Mac- 
enzie,  and  Langworth.    Over  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  a  marble  slab  with  a 
Latin  inscription,  which  may  be  translated — '*  Beneath,  lies  Christopher  Wren, 
builder  of  this  church  and  city,  who  lived  upward  of  ninety  years,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  public  benefit.    Reader,  do  you  seek  for  his  monument? — ^Look 
around !" 

Lord  Nelson's  perishable  remains  are  interred  in  a  vault  under  the  central  part 
of  the  building,  and  near  them  the  remains  of  his  friend  Lord  Collingwood. 

Among  other  eminent  characters  whose  bodies  have  been  deposited  in  these 
▼aults  are— Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  Dr.  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol ;  Alexander  Wed- 
derbum,  earl  of  Roralyn ;  Sir  John  Braithwaite ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Benjamin 
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West,  raecessiyely  presidents  of  the  Royvl  Academy ;  James  Bany,  John  Opie»aiid 
Henry  Fuseli,  painters ;  and  John  Rennie,  engineer. 

The  crypt  beneath  the  cathedral  contains  inscriptions  to  Sir  Christopher  Wr«s 
and  his  daughter,  to  Bishop  Newton,  the  painters  Barry  and  Opie,  and  other  emi- 
nent  persons.  But  the  chief  object  of  curiosity  is  the  tomb  of  Nelson.  In  the 
middle  avenue  of  the  crypt,  immediately  beneatn  the  centre  of  the  dome,  stands  t 
sarcophagus  of  black  and  white  marble,  resting  on  a  pedestal,  on  which  are  ia- 
scribed  the  words  '*  Horatio  Vise.  Nelson.*'  The  sarcophagus  and  pedestal  were 
brought  from  Cardinal  Wolsey's  tomb-house  at  Windsor :  Uiev  were  prepared  by 
the  cardinal  for  his  own  eotombment  Here  also  maybe  seen  tne  celebrated  figure 
of  Dr.  Donne,  representing  him  as  a  corpse :  it  was  executed  in  his  lifetime,  and 
was  frequently  the  object  of  his  conteinplation. 

The  choir  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  an  organ*gallery,  supported 
by  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  enriched  with  beauti- 
ful carving  by  Gibbons,  whose  decorative  performances  embellish  every  part  of  the 
choir.  The  episcopal  throne  near  the  altar  is  peculiarly  eleffant.  The  bishop"^ 
seat  for  ordinary  occasions,  on  the  south  side,  is  distinguished  oy  a  mitre  mnd  peli- 
can ;  the  lord-mayor's  seat,  on  the  opposite  side,  has  the  city  mace  and  other  appro- 
priate devices.  The  dean's  stall,  under  the  organ-gallery,  is  distinguished  by  a 
canopy,  and  ornamented  with  sculptures  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  pulpit  was  originally  placed  near  the  altar,  opposite  to  the  bishop's  throne, 
but  has  been  removed  to  a  more  central  situation,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  auditors.  The  reading-desk  is  supported  by  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings, 
standing  on  a  pillar,  surrounded  by  rails :  the  whole  of  gilt  brass. 

The  sermons  were  anciently  delivered  in  the  open  air,  at  a  cross  in  the  churclh' 
yard,  as  already  stated  ;  from  which  circumstance  they  are  still  termed  Panl's-cns 
sermons.    The  preachers  are  nominated  by  the  bishop  of  London. 

The  chaplain  to  the  lord-mayor,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  preacher  on  all  state 
holydays ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Easter  and  Trinity  terms,  when  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  judges,  and  city  officers,  attend  the  cathedral  church. 

The  choral  service  is  performed  daily  in  great  perfection  at  Sl  Paul's.  The  set- 
rice  commences  at  three  quarters  past  nine,  precisely,  in  the  morning,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  three  in  the  afternoon ;  when  the  solemn  harmonies  of  Tallis,  Gibbons, 
and  Purcell,  the  lighter  compositions  of  Boyce  and  Kent,  and  the  sublime  choruses 
of  Handel,  may  be  heard  with  the  fullest  effect :  but  the  greatest  treat  for  the  ad- 
mirers of  sacred  harmonv,  is  the  music-meeting  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  necessitous  clergymen.  Handel's  grand  Derringen 
Te  Deum,  several  of  his  most  beautiful  choruses,  and  an  appropriate  anthem  by  Dr. 
Boyce,  are  performed  by  a  powerful  orchestra,  supported  by  the  principal  gentlemen, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  belonging  to  the  three  choirs  of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  abbey, 
and  the  Chapel  royal,  who  make  a  point  of  attending  on  this  occasion,  and  who 
render  their  assistance  gratuitously.  One  of  the  royal  dukes,  the  lord-mayor,  most 
of  the  bishops,  and  many  other  distinguished  characters,  attend  as  stewards.  The 
doors  open  at  ten,  and  divine  service  commences  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  public  re- 
hearsal of  this  music  always  takes  place  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting.  The 
cathedral  is  likewise  open  for  service  every  day,  except  on  Simdays,  at  six  in  the 
morning  during  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter. 

Another  meeting,  equally  honorable  and  gratifying  to  the  benevolence  of  the  ace, 
is  held  in  the  month  of  June,  when  six  or  eight  thousand  children,  clothed  and  edu- 
cated in  the  parochial  schools,  are  assembled  in  the  metropolitan  church,  to  offer 
their  infant  homage  to  their  Creator.  A  rehearsal  of  this  meeting  takes  place  a  day 
or  two  before,  when  persons  are  admitted  at  6d.  each.  Tickets  for  tne  meetiag 
itself  can  only  be  obtained  of  persons  who  patronise  the  schools. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are : — 
Length  from  east  to  west,  within  the  walls     -.-.••    500  feet 
Breadth  of  the  nave  and  choir         ...••...    lOO    ** 

From  north  to  south,  though  the  transept 285    " 

The  circuit 2;Z92    « 

The  heiffht,  exclusive  of  the  dome  .-..•-••  110  ** 
Height  from  the  vaults  to  the  top  of  the  cross  ^  •  •  •  .  •  404  ** 
Height  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cross        ...    340    <* 

Ground  plot,  2  acres,  16  perches,  70  feet    Expense  of  building,  £1,500,000. 
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Wettmuuter  abbe;  bean  alio  the  name  of  the  collesiaie  chnrch  of  Sl  Peter.  Of 
the  fouading  of  ihis  abbey  on  "  Thornpf  island,"  inere  are  so  man;  miraculouB 
Storiea  relaied  by  moakish  writers,  that  the  recital  of  them  now  would  hardly  be 
endored.  Ii  nlay  be  presumed  that  both  the  ancient  charch,  dedicated  to  St.  Fau],  in 
London,  and  ibis,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  ia  Westminster,  were  among  the  eailiesl 
works  of  (he  first  coarens  to  Christiaaily  in  Britain.  With  their  new  religion,  (hey 
introducedanewslyle  of  building;  and  their  great  aim  seems  to  have  been,  by  affect- 
ing loftiness  and  ornament,  to  bring  ibe  plain  simplicity  of  the  pagan  architects  into 
contempt.  Historian!),  agreeably  to  the  legend,  have  fired  the  era  of  the  first  abbey 
in  ihe  sixth  century,  and  ascribed  to  Sebert  the  honor  of  conducting  the  work,  and 
of  completing  thai  part  of  it  at  least  that  now  forms  the  east  angle,  which  probably 
was  all  that  was  included  in  the  original  plan.  To  the  rei^  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, the  first  abbey  remainedamonumentesposedlo  thesaciilegiousfury  of  the  times; 
but  b^  the  prevailing  influence  of  Christianity  in  that  reign,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
building  were  cleared  away,  and  a  most  magnificent  structure  for  that  age  erected  in 
their  place.     In  its  form  it  bore  tbe  figure  of  a  cross,  which  afterward  became  the 

Sattem  for  cathedral  building  throughout  the  kingdom.  Henry  III.  not  only  pulled 
own  and  enlarged  the  plan  of  this  ancient  abbey,  but  added  a  chapel,  which  be  ded* 
icaced  to  tbe  blessed  Virgin ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reignof  Henry  VII.  that  the  stately 
and  magniGcem  chapel,  now  known  by  his  name  was  planned  and  executed. 

From  Ibe  deaib  of  Henry  VII.,  till  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  no  care  was 
taken  to  repair  or  preserve  the  ancient  church.  By  the  demands  which  Henry  VIII. 
made  upon  it,  and  the  ravages  it  sustained  during  Ibe  unhappy  civil  commotions, 
its  ancient  beauty  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  ;  nor  did  tneir  majesties  restore 
it  till  it  became  an  object  of  pHrliamentary  allention,  and  till  a  considerable  sum  was 
voted  for  that  purpose  only.  This  vote  being  passed.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  em- 
ployed to  decorate  and  give  it  a  thorough  repair,  which  that  able  architect  so  skil- 
fully and  faithfully  executed,  that  the  building  is  thought,  at  this  day,  to  want  none 
of  its  original  strength,  and  to  have  even  acqiured  additional  majesty  by  two  new 
towers,  which  are  situated  at  the  western  entrance. 


Wedmliuter  Abbejr  snd  Hill,  before  ibe  AlteratioDi  of  Sir  ChriMopber  Wren. 


The  principal  object  of  attention  of  ihe  exterior  of  Westminster  abbe)[,  with  the 
exception  of  the  towers  and  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  is  the  magnificent  portico  leadrng 
bto  tbe  north  cross,  which,  by  some,  has  been  styled  the  Beautiful,  or  Solomon^ 
Gate.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  adoraed  with  a  window  of  modem  design, 
admirably  executed. 

The  interior  has  a  commanding  appearance ;  the  Gothic  arches  separating  the  nave 
from  the  sides  aisles  are  supported  by  forty-eight  pillars  of  gray  marble,  which  are 
to  well  disposed  that  tbe  whole  body  of  the  chiirch  may  be  seen  on  entering  the 
west  door. 

The  choic,  which  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  was  constructed  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Keene,  surveyor  to  tbe  abbey,  but  has  been  refitted  since  the 
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WeMern  Enlnnce  of  Wotmliuler  Abbe;. 

of  his  majesty  George  IV,,  in  1821.  It  is  executed  io  the  nncieDt  Gothic 
style,  which  the  nrchilect  haa  bo  far  improTed  as  to  mix  simplicity  with  omament ; 
and  these  he  has  so  happily  blended,  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

Tbe  modern  marble  atter-piece,  which  was  designed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  for  the  chapel 
at  Whitehall,  and  given  to  this  abbey  by  Queen  Anne,  was  taken  down  at  the  coionn- 
lioD,  and  the  original  altar-piece  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  ancient 
design.  The  Moiaie  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
Richard  de  Ware,  abbot  of  Westminster.  It  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  work- 
manship. 

On  the  north  aide  of  the  choir  are  the  monum^its  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  his  countess,  and  Edmimd  Croochback,  earl  of  Lancaster ;  aikd  on 
the  south  side  ate  those  of  Sebert,  ihe  original  founder  of  the  abbey,  and  Anne  of 
Cleves  ;  all  of  which  have  recently  been  repaired,  and  are  well  worthy  the  notice  of 
the  antiquary. 

The  roof  of  the  lantern,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  9th,  1803,  has  been  re- 
built in  a  style  more  suitable  to  the  other  part  of  the  edifice  than  the  old  one,  and  is 
richly  adorned  with  carving  and  gilding. 

Edward  the  Confessor's  chapel  is  situated  behind  the  altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir,  and  is  so  called  because  it  contains  the  ahrine  of  St.  Edward,  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  workmanship,  executed  by  Fietro  Cavalioi,  by  order  of  Henry  III.  It 
it  now  very  much  dilapidated,  but  still  bears  marks  of  its  ancient  splendor.  In  this 
chapel  are  the  tombsofEdiiha,  Edward's  queen — of  Henry  III. — of  his  son,  Edward 
I.,  and  several  other  royal  monuments.  Here  also  are  kept  the  iron  sword  of  Edward 
I.,  a  part  of  his  shield,  the  helmet  and  shield  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  coronation  chairs. 
The  most  ancient,  under  the  seat  of  which  is  placed  the  stone  said  to  have  been 
Jacob's  pillow,  was  brooght  with  the  regalia,  from  Scone  in  Scotland,  by  Edward  I., 
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in  1297 ;  the  other  chair  was  made  for  Mary,  the  consort  of  W  iltiam  IIL  The  acreei 
of  thechapel  isadorned  with  several  statues,  and  withfourteen  legendary  hierogljphks 
respecting  the  Confessor,  executed  in  basso-relievo. 

Henry  Vll.'s  chapel,  which  is  so  called  from  its  founder,  was  commenced  in  1503, 
the  first  stone  having  been  laid  in  the  presence  of  this  monarch,  and  vms  completed 
in  about  ten  years.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Reginald  Bra^*  and  by  others  under  that  of  Bishop  Fox,  \rhile  others  im- 
agine that  Bolton,  the  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  was  the  architect  employed.  It 
is  situated  east  of  the  abbey,  and  is  constructed  in  the  florid  Gothic  style.  The  ex- 
terior is  adorned  with  fourteen  octagonal  towers  jutting  from  the  building  in  differeDt 
angles,  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture.  The  whole  was  repaired  be- 
tween 1809  and  1823,  at  the  expense  of  forty-two  thousand  pounds  which  was  sop- 
plied  by  parliament 

The  ascent  to  the  inside  of  the  chapel  is  formed  by  steps  of  black  marble,  under 
a  stately  portico,  which  leads  to  the  gates  of  the  body,  or  nave,  on  each  band,  opening 
into  the  side  aisles.  The  gates  are  well  worth  observation ;  they  are  of  brass,  most 
curiously  wrought  in  the  manner  of  framework,  the  panels  being  ornamented  with 
a  rose  and  portcullis  alternately.  The  lofty  ceiling,  which  is  in  stone,  is  wrought 
with  an  astonishing  variety  of  figures.  The  stalls  are  of  brown  wainscot,  with  Gothic 
canopies,  most  beautifully  carved,  as  are  the  seats,  with  strange  devices.  The  pave- 
ment is  of  black  and  white  marble,  done  at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Killigrew,  once  pr^ 
bendary  of  this  abbey. 

The  view  from  the  entrance  presents  the  brass  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  founder, 
and  round  it,  where  the  east  end  forms  a  semi-circle,  are  the  chapels  of  the  dukes  of 
Buckingham  and  Richmond.  The  windows,  which  are  fourteen  in  the  upper,  and 
nineteen  in  the  lower  range,  including  the  side  aisles  and  portico,  were  formerly  of 
painted  or  diapered  glass,  and  in  every  pane  a  white  rose,  the  badge  of  Lancasier, 
and  portcullises,  the  badge  of  the  Beauforts,  of  which  a  few  only  are  now  remaining. 
The  roof  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  supported  on  arches  between  the  nave  and  side  aisles 
which  turn  upon  twelve  stately  Gothic  pillars,  curiously  adorned  with  figures,  fnn(« 
age,  and  foliage. 

This  chapel,  as  already  stated,  was  designed  as  a  sepulchre,  in  which  none  hot 
such  as  were  of  blood-roval  should  ever  be  interred ;  accordingly  the  will  of  the 
founder  has  been  so  far  observed,  that  all  that  have  hitherto  been  admitted  are  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  can  trace  their  descent  from  some  of  the  ancient  kings. 

In  the  north  aisles  are  the  monuments  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the  murdered  princes^ 
Edward  V.,  and  his  brother  Richard ;  Sophia  and  Maria,  infant  datighterad*  James 
I. ;  Charles  Montague,  first  earl  of  Halifax ;  and  George  Savile,  marquis  of  Haliiix> 
Here  likewise  is  preserved  the  armor  of  General  Monk. 

In  the  south  aisle  are  the  monuments  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots ;  Catherine,  Ltdy 
Walpole ;  Margaret  Beaufort,  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  HeoiT 
VII. ;  George  Monk,  the  first  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Christopner  his  son,  the  second 
duke.    Here  also  is  a  monument,  on  which  lies  a  lady  finely  robed,  the  effigy  of 
Margaret  Douglas,  daugh  ter  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scots,  by  the  earl  of  Angus.    Tha 
lady,  as  the  English  inscription  expresses,  had  to  her  great-grandfather,  King  Edward 
rv. ;  to  her  grandfather.  King  Henry  VII. ;  to  her  uncle.  King  Henry  VIII. ;  to  her 
cousin-german.  King  Edward  VI. ;  to  her  brother,  King  James  V.  of  Scotland ;  to 
her  grandson.  King  James  VI. ;  having  no  her  great-grandmother  and  grandmother 
two  queens  both  named  Elizabeth :  to  her  mother,  Margaret,  queen  of  Scots,  to  htf 
aunt,  Mary,  the  French  queen ;  to  her  cousins-german,  Mary  and  Elizabedi,  qo^ 
of  England ;  to  her  niece  and  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.    This  ladr> 
who  was  very  beautiful,  was  privately  married  in  1537,  to  Thomas  Howard,  sod  (» 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  upon  which  account  both  of  them  were  committed  to  the  tower 
by  King  Henry  VIII.,  her  uncle,  for  affiancing  without  his  consent,  and  he  died  in 
prison  ;  but  this  Margaret,  being  released,  was  soon  after  married  to  Matthew,  eari 
of  Lennox,  by  whom  she  had  the  handsome  Lord  Damley,  father  of  Ejng  James  Lt 
whose  effi^  is  foremost  on  the  tomb,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  crown  over  bis 
head,  havmg  been  married  some  time  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  but,  in  the  21at  yea^ 
of  his  age,  murdered,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  foul  practices  in  the  qo^ 
There  are  several  children  besides  roimd  the  tomb  of  Margaret,  of  whom  oolf  thi«e 
are  mentioned  in  history,  the  rest  dving  ^oung.    This  great  lady  died  Maica  ^ 
ISn,    At  the  end  is  the  royal  YBvit,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  remains  of  Kiog 
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Chatles  IL,  Eing  William  III.,  and  Queen  Mary,  his  consort,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Prince  George,  are  all  deposited.  Over  them,  in  a  wainscot  press,  is  the  efBgy  of 
King  Charles  II.  in  wax-work,  resembling  life,  and  dressed  in  the  robes  he  wore  at 
Windsor,  at  the  inslallation  of  the  ktiights  of  the  garter. 

From  [hi^  aisle  is  an  entry  into  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  where  are  installed,  with 
great  ceremony,  the  knights  of  the  most  honorable  oraer  of  the  Bath  i  which  order 
was  reviTsd  in  the  reign  of  King  George  I.,  in  1725.  In  their  ptalls  are  placed  braai 
plates  of  their  arms,  and  orer  them  haag  their  banners,  swords,  and  helmets.  Under 
the  alalia  are  seals  for  the  esquirea  ;  each  knight  has  three,  whose  arms  are  engraved 
on  brass  pi  a  tea. 

The  principal  o^'eci  of  admiration  here,  both  for  its  antiqnily  and  its  workman- 
ship, is  the  mag:nificent  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Elizabeth  his  queen,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  York  who  wore  the  Engiiah  crown.  It  is  ornamented  with  roBDy  devices, 
alluding  to  his  family  and  alliances ;  auch  aa  porieullises,  denoting  his  relation  to 
the  Beauforis  by  his  mother's  side ;  roses  twisted  and  crowned  in  memory  of  the 
union  of  the  two  houses  of  Laneaaler  and  York  ;  and  at  each  end  a  crown  in  a  bush, 
referring  to  the  crown  of  Richard  III.,  found  in  a  hawthorn  near  Bosworih  Field, 
where  that  famous  battle  waa  fought  for  a  diadem,  which  turning  in  the  favor  of 
Henry,  hia  impatience  was  so  great  to  be  crowned  that  he  caused  the  ceremony  to 
be  performed  on  the  spot,  with  that  very  crown  the  competitor  had  loit. 

In  a  fine  vault  under  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  ia  the  burying-placeof  the  royal 
family,  erected  by  King  George  II. 
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The  dimensions  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  are : — 

Length  from  east  to  west,  including  the  walls        -        -       •        -         •    115  feel 

Breadth,  including  the  walls   - -        -80" 

Height  of  the  octagonal  towers --         -71" 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  roof 86" 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  west  turrets •    102    « 

Length  of  the  Dave -IW" 

Breadth  of  the  nave 36" 

Height  of  the  nave 61" 

Breath  of  each  aisle        ---- -17" 

St.  Andrew's  chapel,  which  is  next  to  the  north  cross,  and  the  others  which  sur- 
round the  choir,  are  crowded  with  monuments  of  noble  personages,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  curious. 

St.  Benedict's  chapel  contains  the  tomb  and  effigies  of  Archbishop  Langham,  and 
at  the  corner  is  an  iron  gate  opening  into  the  south  cross  aisle. 

The  Poets'  Corner  is  so  called  from  the  number  of  monuments  erected  there  to 
celebrate  English  poets,  though  we  find  here  a  most  magnificent  monument  erected 
at  the  south  end  to  the  memory  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle ;  and  others  to  Camden  the 
antiquary ;  Doctor  Isaac  Barrow,  the  divine ;  and  Thomas  Parr,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  152  years.  Among  the  interesting  monuments  in  Poets'  Comer,  is  that  raised 
to  the  memory  of  William  Shakspere — though  men  who  live  in  their  works  never 
want  statues.  Both  the  design  and  workmanship  of  it  are  extremely  elegant.  The 
fiigure  of  Shakspere,  his  attitude,  his  dress,  his  shape,  his  air,  are  so  delicately  ex- 

Eressed  by  the  sculptor,  that  they  can  not  be  too  much  admired  or  praised  ;  and  the 
eautiful  lines  that  appear  upon  the  scroll  are  very  happily  chosen  from  the  poeiV 
works.  The  heads  on  the  pedestal,  representing  Henry  V.,  Richard  III.,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  three  principal  characters  in  his  plays,  are  likewise  appropriate  orna- 
ments. The  taste  that  is  shown  does  honor  to  those  under  whose  direction  it  was 
constructed,  namely,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Martin. 
It  was  designed  by  Kent,  executed  by  Scheemakers,  and  the  expense  defrayed  b)'  the 
grateful  contributions  of  the  public. 

Near  this  tomb  were  interred  the  remains  of  Richard  Brihslet  Sberidav,  the 
poet,  the  wit,  and  the  orator ;  whose  only  monument  is  a  black  marble  slab,  placed 
there  by  his  friend  Mr.  P.  Moore.  Here  likewise  may  be  seen  the  names  of  "  0  rare 
Ben  Jonson,"  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Butler,  Milton,  Mason,  Gray,  Prior,  Granville  Sharp, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Thomson,  Mrs.  Rowe,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Handel,  Chambers,  Addison, 
Dr. Hales,  Sir.  J.  Pringle, Sir  B.  Taylor,  wyatt,  Grabius,  Casaubon,  Garrick, Dryden, 
Cowley,  Davenant,  Gifibrd  the  translator  of  Juvenal  and  many  years  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  &c. 

The  monuments  in  the  other  parts  of  the  abbey  are  too  numerous  to  he  minutely 
detailed.  In  the  south  aisle  are  those  of  Dr.  South,  Dr.  Vincent,  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  Dr.  Watts,  General  Paoli,  Dr.  Bumey,  Thomas  Thynne,  whose  murder  in 
his  own  carriage  is  here  represented,  &c.  In  the  west  aisle  are  those  of.  Major  An- 
dr^,  whose  remains  were  brought  from  America  and  interred  here,  in  1821 ;  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  Lord  Howe,. Admiral  Tyrell,  W.  Congreve,  W.  Pitt,  who  is  represented 
speaking  in  his  robes  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  Banks  the  sculptor,  Dr.  Mead,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Stanhope,  by 
Rysbach,  &c.  In  the  north  aisle,  those  of  Lord  Ligonicr,  General  Wolfe,  Palieney, 
earl  of  Bath,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Croft,  Dr.  Bumey,  Mr.  Perceval,  two  Knights  Tem- 
plars, &c. 

In  the  north  transept  were  buried,  near  to  each  other,  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  those 
celebrated  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  Grattan,  the  Irish  orator,  and  Lord  Londonderry. 
Here  likewise  are  the  monuments  of  Lord  Mansfield,  earl  of  Chatham,  Admiral  Wsf* 
ren.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Jonas  Hanway,  Mr.  Horner,  by  Chantrey,  &c. 

St.  Erasmus's  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  Lord  Hunsdon  and  Ldrd  Exeter,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  wax  figures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  William  and  Mary,  hord 
Chatham,  Queen  Anne,  and  Lord  Nelson. 

The  chapel  of  St.  John  and  St.  Michael  is  adorned  with  the  monument  of  Lady 
Nightingale  executed  by  Roubiliac,  and  remarkable  for  the  beau^  of  its  workmtO' 
ship ;  the  lady  is  represented  as  protected  by  her  husband,  while  a  fine  ^g^e  ^ 
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Death  is  seen  coming  out  of  a  tomb  to  hurl  his  dart.   Here  also  are  the  tombs  of  Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt  and  Pococke. 

Henry  V.'s  chapel  contains  models  of  the  abbey  and  of  several  churches  in  Lon- 
don, among  which  are  St.  John's,  Westminster,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  St  Clement 
Danes,  &c. 

The  dimensions  of  the  abbey  are,  exclusive  of  Henry  YIL's  chapel — 
* 
Xicngth  from  east  to  west,  including  walls      -       -       -       -       -        -416  feet 

Height  of  the  west  towers       ---------    225 

Ijength  within  the  walls -.-    383 

Breadth  at  the  transept 203 

L«ength  of  the  nave         ----------    166    •* 

Breadth  of  the  nave 39" 

Height  of  the  nave 102    " 

Breadth  of  each  aisle      ----------17" 

Length  of  the  choir -        -        -156" 

Breadth  of  the  choir 28    " 

Besides  the  church,  many  of  the  ancient  appendages  of  the  abbey  remain.  The 
cloisters  are  entire,  and  filled  with  monuments.  They  are  built  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  with  piazzas  toward  the  court,  in  which  several  of  the  prebendaries  have 
houses. 

The  entrance  into  the  chapter-house  (built  in  1250)  is  on  one  side  of  the  cloisters, 
through  a  rich  and  magnificent  Gothic  portal,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  most  ex- 
quisitelv  carved.  B^  consent  of  the  abbot,  in  1377,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
first  held  their  parliaments  in  this  place,  the  crown  undertaking  the  repairs.  Here 
they  sat  till  the  year  1547,  when  Edward  VI.  granted  them  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen. 
It  is  at  present  filled  with  the  public  records,  among  which  is  the  original  Doomsday- 
Book,  now  above  seven  hundred  years  old  :  it  is  in  as  fine  preservation  as  if  it  were 
the  work  of  vesterday. 

Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a  very  singular  crypt,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  massv  plain  ribs,  diverging  from  the  top  of  a  short  round  pillar,  quite  hollow. 
I'he  walls  are  not  less  than  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  form  a  firm  base  to  the  super- 
structure. 

The  Jerusalem-Chamber,  built  by  Littlington,  formed  a  part  of  the  abbot's  lodg- 
ings. It  is  noted  for  having  been  tne  place  where  Henry  iV.  breathed  his  last :  he 
had  been  seized  with  a  swoon  while  praying  before  the  shrine  of  St  Edward,  and, 
being  carried  into  this  room,  asked,  on  recovering,  where  he  was.  Being  informed, 
he  answered — to  use  the  words  of  Shakspere,  founded  on  history — 

"  Land  be  to  Ood ! — even  here  my  life  maet  end. 
It  hath  been  propheried  to  me  many  years 
I  shoald  not  die  bat  in  JenticUem, 
Which  vainly  I  sappoaod  the  Holt  Land  !" 


Not  far  from  the  abbey  stood  the  sanctuary,  the  place  of  refuge  absurdly  ^nted, 
in  former  times,  to  criminals  of  certain  denominations.  The  church  belonging  to  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Confessor. 
Within  its  precincts  was  bom  Edward  V. ;  and  here  his  unhappy  mother  took  refuge, 
with  her  younger  son  Richard,  to  secure  him  from  his  cruel  uncle,  who  had  already 
possession  of  the  elder  brother. 

To  the  west  of  the  sanctuary  stood  the  eleemosynary,  or  almonry,  where  the  alms 
of  the  abbey  were  distributed.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
place  where  the  first  printing-press  ever  known  in  England  was  erected.  It  was  in 
1474,  when  William  Caxton,  encouraged  by  '*  the  great,*'  and  probably  by  the  learned 
Thomas  Milling,  then  abbot,  produced  **  The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chesse,"  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  slight  difference  about  the 
place  in  which  it  was  printed,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  within  the  precincts  of  this 
religious  house. 

The  abbey  is  open  every  day  for  divine  service,  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  at  three 
in  the  afternoon. 

St.  Stephen's,  in  Walbrook,  is  deemed  the  master-piece  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  is  said  to  exceed  every  modem  structure  in  the  world  in  pro- 
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lotarior  ot  8l  Btepbua't,  Walbrook. 

portion  kod  elefcance.  Tb,e  plan  is  origioal,  yet  simple ;  ihe  eleTiticm  SOrpriEiag. 
yet  chaste  sad  beauiiful :  the  dame,  supported  by  eight  arches,  springing  from  eisbi 
siiigle  columns,  is  wonderfully  light  and  scenic  in  its  effect.    Over  the  altar  is  a  6ii« 

Sicture  by  West,  representing  the  iQiermeot  of  St.  Stephen.    This  church  is  sereDiy- 
ve  feet  long,  and  miv-Bix  broad,  and  the  central  roof  is  thiriv-foui  feet  high. 
The  Temple  church  is,  ia  part  at  least,  perhaps  tbe  very  oldest  building  dow  le- 
mminiiig  in  the  metropolis.    The  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  circular  edifice 
which  forms  its  western  extremity,  in  which  the  windows  are  tertninaled  by  the  cir- 


PoRh  of  the  Tenple  Chnnb. 


lulerior  of  ibe  Temple  Chnich. 

cular  or  NonnaD,  and  not  by  the  pointed  or  Gothic  arch,  proves  it  to  be  a  work  of 
not  a  later  date  than  the  twelfth  century.  And  ibia  inference  is  confirmed  by  the 
hialoricat  bet  of  itB  having  been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Heraclius,  the 
patriarcb  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  in  England,  in  the  year  1185.  At  this  time  it 
was  probably  newly  buili.  The  ground  now  occupied  by  what  are  caUed  the  inner 
and  the  middle  temples,  and  also  a  space  lying  lo  the  west  of  the  latter,  formerly 
designated  the  outer  temple,  and  now  covered  by  Essex  street  and  its  neigbborhooa, 
was  anciently  the  property  and  chief  seal,  in  England,  of  the  wealthy  and  renowned 
community  of  military  monks,  the  Rnigbis  Templars.  The  first  house,  or  piecep' 
tory,  as  it  was  called,  which  the  Templars  had  in  this  country,  was  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Holboro,  on  the  spot  where  the  Southampton  buildings  now  Etaad. 
Thence  they  removed,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  "the  church,  10 
this  dwelling  in  Fleet  street,  which  accordingly  went  for  a  lone  time  by  the  name 
of  the  "New  Temple,"  The  body,  or  eastern  part  of  the  church,  appears  10  hare 
been  built  about  the  year  1240 ;  aod  here  the  arches  of  the  windows  are  pointed,  in 
conformity  with  the  style  which  bad  by  this  time  been  generally  introduced.  For* 
merly  the  dedication  of  the  church  by  Heraclius  was  recorded  in  a  Latin  inscription, 
cut  in  the  characters  of  the  time,  on  a  stone  over  the  southwest  entrance  lo  the  round 
end.    This  stone  was  broken  by  the  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  executing 
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The  Temple  church  coDtaliiB  many  «epulchral  moaummts ;  but  the  moM  remmrk- 
able  are  a  number  of  figures  in  Btcne,  disposed  io  two  groups  of  five  each.  Fire  d 
these  figures  are  cross-legged,  from  which  it  has  been  usual  to  consider  ihem  as  ihe 
effigies  of  warriors  who  bad  fought  with  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  thai  the  attitude  in  question  really  has  that  imnori ;  it  being-  omibI 
so  to  represent  persons  on  Their  tombs  who  had  merely  formed  tne  design  or  mode  a 
TOW  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  whether  they  had  fulfilled  it  or  qol 


1! 
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Thefignreof  the  knights  iu  theTemplechurch  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
from  Tsrious  places,  and  to  have  been  laid  in  their  present  position  long  after  the 
deaths  of  the  persons  whom  ihey  represent.  Aoliquanes  hare  formed  various  con- 
iectures  with  regard  to  the  iodiTiduals  for  whom  these  figures  are  intended  ;  but  they 
Dave  not  been  able  to  offer  anything  on  the  subject  beyond  conjecture,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  several  of  the  monuments  not  even  that. 

The  Temple  church  very  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  Io  the  great  fire  in  1666.  It  wa; 
the  stonework  of  this  building,  indeed,  by  which  the  flames  were  first  eflectnlly 
resisted.  Il  suffered  much  injury,  howeTer,iD  1695,  from  another  fire,  which  entirely 
destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Temple.  On  that  occasion,  and  also  in  1811,  it 
underwent  esteosive  repairs ;  but  it  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  still  mote 
completely  renovated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smirke,  who  has  shown  great  uste 
in  bU  restoration  of  the  decayed  parts  of  the  building.  The  Temple  church  has 
generally  been  considered  as  having  been  built  on  the  model  of  the  Basilica,  or  Me- 
Iropoliian  temple  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  knights  by  whom  it  was  fouodeif, 
derived  their  name.  The  following  is  the  architectural  description  of  the  edifice,  at 
given  by  Mr.  Brayley  in  his  Londoniana : — 

"  All  the  ezterioi  walls,  which  are  five  feet  in  thickness,  ore  strengthened  by  pro- 
jecting buttresses.  In  tlie  upright,  the  vestibule  (that  is  the  round  part)  consists  of 
two  stories,  the  upper  one  being  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  lower  slorj-,  which 
measures  Gfty-ei^^ht  feet  across  the  area.  The  lower  pari  of  the  upper  sto^  is  snr- 
Toimded  by  a  senea  of  semicircular  arches,  intersectitic  each  other,  and  forming  a 
blank  arcade ;  behind  which,  and  over  the  circular  aisle  (if  it  may  be  so  termed), 
there  is  a  continued  pasaage.  The  staircase  leading  to  the  latter  is  on  the  northwett 
side  ;  and  about  halfway  up,  in  the  substance  of  the  wall,  is  a  small  dark  cell,  tnosi 

Erobabty  intended  as  a  place  of  ctxifinemenL  Over  the  arcade  are  six  aemicirculir 
eaded  windows.  The  clustered  columns  which  support  the  roof  are  each  formed 
by  four  distinct  shafta,  which  are  surroimded,  near  tne  middle,  by  a  triplicated  baail. 


CmpitalBor  FiUtraof  tlie  Forcli  of  ilie  Templa  Church. 

and  bare  HquaTe-headed  capiiaU  ornamented  in  the  Norman  style.  The  principal 
entrance  is  directly  from  the  west,  but  there  is  a  Binaller  one  on  the  Boulhwest  side: 
the  furmer  opens  (rota  an  arched  porch,  and  consists  of  a  receding  semicircular  arch- 
way, having  four  columns  on  each  side,  supporting  archivolt  mouldings,  wLich,libe 
the  capitals  and  jambs,  are  ornamented  with  sculpiured  foliage,  busts,  and  lozenges."  . 

Higneate  church  is  built  on  the  summit  of  Highgaie  hill.    It  is  a  beautiful  edifice, 
with  a  fine  Uotbic  spiie,  which  is  an  honoraUle  monument  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  L. 
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VullianWi  iu  ircbilect.  It  is  iiDpoasible  to  imag^e  a  more  beantiful  site  thmn  thst 
chosen  for  the  church,  or  a  style  of  building  better  adapted  lo  the  situaticm.  The  iai^ 
riot  is  extremely  neal  and  connnodioua. 


Church  of  St  Hutin'*  in  ibe  Ficldt. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin's  ig  perhaps,  neit  to  Si.  Paul's,  the  finest  building  in  the 
Grecian  style,  of  which  the  metropolis  has  to  boast.  It  is  accounted  the  happiest 
effort  of  the  eminent  architect,  James  Gibbs,  a  naliTe  of  Scotland,  by  whom  it  wu 
erected,  and  who  is  also  well  known  as  the  designer  and  builder  of  the  senate-hooie 
at  Cambridge,  the  Radcliffe  library  at  Oxford,  and  rarioiu  other  public  edifices.  The 
portico,  in  particular,  coDsisliog  of  very  lofty  Corinthian  colimms,  to  which  there  >• 
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an  EBcent  by  a  loog  flight  of  steps,  has  been  greatly  admired.  The  beaat^r  and  gran* 
deur  of  tbis  noble  elevation,  however,  have  oaly  been  lately  rendered  visible  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  buildiDgs  by  which  it  nsed  to  be  so  closely  surrounded ;  and  its 
effect  will  not  be  properly  appreciated  till  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  improve^ 
menta  in  progress  in  this  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  The  spire  also  of  St  Martin's  ia 
one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  in  London ;  and  the  mterior  of  the  church,  and  especially  its 
Tichly'K>mamented  ceiling,  may  be  fairly  described  as  altogether  worthy  of  its  exter- 
nal architecture.  Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  its  breadth  sixty,  and  ita 
height  forty-five.    The  curve  of  the  ceiling  is  elliptical. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

PUBLIC  WALKS. 

The  parks  of  London  lie  on  its  western  side.  St.  James's  extends  from  behind 
the  Horse  Guards  and  government  offices  in  Whitehall  and  Downing  street  to  the 
new  palace ;  its  adjunct,  the  Green  park,  reaches  thence  to  Piccadilly  and  Hyde 

Sirk  comer.  The  chief  western  entrance  into  the  metropolis  (the  road  from 
ath,  ice.),  which  runs  into  Piccadilly,  separates  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Green  parK  from  the  southeast  side  of  Hyde  park  ;  and  at  this  particular  spot  the 
stranger,  who  is  entering  London  for  the  first  time,  will  receive  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  tbe  grandeur  of  the  metropolis.  On  either  side  of  the  road  or  street,  which 
is  spacious,  are  handsome  gateways,  that  on  the  right  leading  into  the  Green  park, 
and  those  on  the  left  into  Hyde  park.  The  central  and  side  gateways  leading  into 
Hyde  park  are  connected  by  a  fine  screen  ;  and  the  bronze  pttes  in  these  and  m  the 
Green  park  gateway  on  the  opposite  side  are  beautiful  specimens  of  art. 

St.  James's  park  is  the  oldest  of  the  metropolitan  parks.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  waste  marshy  piece  of  groimd  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. :  it  was  partly  drained 
and  enclosed  bjy  him.  He  built  a  gateway  in  1532  at  the  north  end  of  King  street 
and  comer  of  Downing  street,  over  which  he  had  a  passage  from  Whitehall  palace 
into  the  park.  The  park  was  much  improved  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  it  has 
been  since  that  time  a  favorite  resort ;  but  it  did  not  assume  its  present  picturesque 
appearance  till  1828,  when  Mr.  Nash,  the  designer  of  Regent's  park,  converted  it 
from  being  a  formal  and  almost  swampy  meadow  into  a  beau tilul  and  luxuriant- 
looking  garden. 

St.  James's  park  received  its  name  from  being  connected  with  the  palace  of  St. 
James,  which  Henry  VIII.  built  on  the  site  of  St  James's  hospital.  Hyde  park  is 
so  called,  from  the  ground  having  formed  a  chief  portion  of  the  manor  ox  Hyde,  be- 
longing to  Westminster  abbey.  This  park  comprises  nearly  400  acres.  On  its 
western  side  are  Kensington  gardens,  attached  to  the  palace.  Kensington  palace 
was  purchased  by  William  III.,  whose  queen  took  mucn  pleasure  in  improving  the 
gardens.  They  were,  however,  laid  out  in  their  present  form  by  Queen  Caroline, 
the  wife  of  George  II.  The  gardens  are  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, and  contain  a  number  of  magnificent  trees.  On  fine  evenings — especially 
Sunday  evenings — in  spring  and  summer,  they  are  thronged  with  visiters. 

Regent's  park  was  formed  in  1814.  The  ground  was  the  property  of  the  crown, 
and  was  let  to  various  persons — but  the  leases  having  expired,  the  property  was  con- 
verted into  its  present  handsome  and  ornamental  form,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Nash.  The  name,  as  the  reader  is  doubtless  aware,  was  given  in  compliment  to 
George  IV.,  then  prince  regent  The  park  is  circular,  and  comprises  about  450 
^cres.  .  It  contains  a  sheet  of  water ;  several  handsome  villas  have  been  built  in  its 
interior ;  and  round  it  is  a  spacious  drive,  or  road,  the  exterior  side  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  fine  terraces,  or  ranges  of  building,  highly  ornamented,  some 
with  colonnades  and  pillars,  and  others  with  allegoriciil  grotms  and  figures.  As 
mentioned  formerly,  the  Zoological  gardens  occupy  a  portion  of  tbe  park. 
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Botnoce  Arab  of  the  New  Pklkce,  Bt.  Juatu!*  Fuk. 
St.  Jftmes'B  park,  the  smalleat  of  ihe  London  parks,  is  certainly  the  prettiest.  It  ia 
boiuided  OD  the  east  by  tbe  purade  bt  the  back  of  the  Horse  Guards  (p.  353}.  and  at 
its  western  extremity  is  tbe  Dew  palace,  recently  converted  iolo  a  royal  resiaence  by 
herpresenl  niajeMy.  On  thesoulhem  and  northern  cides  are  the  Bird-cage  walk  and 
the  Mall,  the  latter  a  fine  iTeaue,  planted  with  trees.  An  iron  railing  separates  the 
Green  park  from  Sl  Jaraea's.  Hemmed  in,  as  Si.  James's  park  is,  by  buililini,'s  od 
every  side,  the  sheet  of  water,  shrubbery,  and  trees,  afford  in  summer  very  fine  ctm- 
irasta — B  delightful  landscape  in  the  bearl  of  a  city. 

In  1814,  St.  Jameses,  the  Green  nark,  and  Hyde  park  were  made  the  scene  of  re- 
joicings and  ilium  inatioDB — a  grand  jubilee  belag  held  in  cum  me  mora  lion  ofvnrioua 
arents,  the  cio«e  of  the  war,  the  centenary  of  tbe  accession  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  aDniversary  of  the  bailie  of  Ihe'Kile,  kc.  On  tills  occasion  half-a-f;uinea 
was  charged  for  admission  into  tbe  enclosed  portion  of  St.  James's  park  ;  it  had  all 
tbe  nppearanise  of  Vauxball  on  a  full  nigbl.  The  Green  park  and  Hyde  park  were 
thrown  opeu  to  tbe  people.  The  amusements  consisted  of  a  mimic  sea-fight  on  the 
piece  of  water  called  the  Serpentine,  in  Hyde  park :  boai-rsces  on  the  canal  in  8L 
James's  (the  park  bad  not  then  been  metamorphosed  by  Mr.  Ns^h),  with  bixiihs, 
biidrea,  a  pagoda,  a  fortresa  which  was  to  be  turned  inio  a  temple  of  Concord,  fire- 
works, illummationa,  a  balloon  ascent,  iK.  The  pagoda  was  nccidently  burnt  in  the 
eourae  of  the  night,  bni  thia  would  rather  have  beighreaed  instead  of  mnrring  tbe 
enjovmenl  of  the  people,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deaths  of  two  persons  by  the  fire. 
In  Hyde  park  the  bootfaa,  shows,  gaming-tables,  priniins-pressef,  ice.,  remained  for 
Qpward  of  a  week  afterward,  nor  would  tbe  owners  abandon  the  &ir,  till  lumed 
oat  by  the  magistrates  and  police. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
FUNERALS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

The  modes  in  which  funerals  are  conducted  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Eioe- 

dom  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  indicative  of  provincial  characteristics.     An  Engti^ 

country  churchyard  may  be  rude,  and  its  tombstcxies  covered  with  epitaphs  which 

do  not  display  much  literary  taste  or  skill ;  yet  there  is  something  about  an  English 

funeral,  when  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  English  country  manner,  calculated 

from  the  combination  of  simplicity  and  seriousness,  to  stir  the  heart.    Wordsworth 

has  described  one  :— 

"  From  oat  the  heart 
Of  that  profonnd  abyaa  a  aolemn  voice, 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  soand, 
Was  heard,  ascending:  moamfal,  deep,  and  dow 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalnw— a  faneral  dirge  I 
We  listened,  looking  down  toward  the  hat. 
Bat  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continaed,  spiritaal  as  before; 
And  now  distinctlv  ooafd  I  recognise 
These  words—'  Snail  in  the  grave  thy  love  be  known. 
In  death  thy  faithfnlness !' — '  Ood  rest  his  soal !' 
The  wanderer  cried,  abrnptly  breaking  silence, 
*  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  last !' 
This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appeared  in  view  a  band 
Of  rastic  persons,  from  behind  the  hat. 
Bearing  a  coflln  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  naaped  their  coarse  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  that  small  valli^ ;  singing  as  they  moved ; 
A  sober  companv  and  few,  the  men 
Bareheaded,  ana  all  decently  attired !" 

A  Scotch  funeral,  like  the  Scotch  character,  is  quiet,  decent,  carefully  perfonned. 
and  striking,  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the  relatives  and  friends  attending  an 
clothed,  not  in  cloaks,  or  with  sashes  or  bands,  but  in  suits  of  black,  with  hatlnods 
of  crape,  and  strips  of  cambric  turned  up  on  the  cuffs  of  the  coat,  technically  called 
weepers.    But  to  an  English  mind  a  Scotch  funeral  is  deficient  in  impressiveoess, 
arising  from  there  being  no  funeral  service  performed  over  the  grave.     This  is  ia 
some  measure  obviated  bv  the  solicitude  which  the  Scotch  of  all  classes  displsjrt  ia 
securing  the  presence  ot  a  clergyman  among  the  other  friends  and  relatives,  asd 
who  o£&rs  up  prayers  in  the  apartment  where  the  company  are  assembled,  prerioos 
to  the  procession  setting  out  for  the  churchyard.    The  Kev.  C.  Otway,  in  describing 
a  funeral  which  he  witnessed  in  the  churchyard  of  Glasgow  cathedral,  says:  ''The 
funeral  was  as  orderly  as  the  place  to  which  it  was  tending ;  the  hearse,  a  sort  of 
close  panelled  ark,  all  its  compartments  painted  with  well  executed  scriptunl 
representations ;  all  the  relatives  and  acquamtances  of  the  deceased  followioc  op 
foot,  with  perfectly  new  black  clothing,  large  white  cuffs,  called  weepers,  to  tbeir 
coats ;  in  solemn  Ime,  and  by  twos  or  threes,  they  followed  the  coffin  to  the  grarr, 
and  without  any  service  reaa,  or  exhortation  uttered,  the  body  was  consigned  to  its 
earth ;  and  while  all  others  in  the  same  silent  order  returned  from  the  tomb,  a  few 
of  the  nearest  relatives  remained,  to  cast  over  the  coffin  the  white  riband  omameois 
or  cords  with  which  they  lowered  it  into  the  grave,  and  to  see  the  clay  dosed  over 
the  tenant's  tomb.    During  this  decent  rite  I  stood  aloof,  observing  that  none  ba(  tbe 
friends  of  the  deceased  followed  in  the  procession ;  there  was  no  rush  of  idle  stran- 
gers toward  the  grave."    The  etiquette  of  Scotch  funerals  carefully  excludes  the 
presence  of  females,  even  that  of  the  nearest  relatives. 

An  Irish  country  funeral  is  a  remarkable  thing.  If  the  deceased  has  been  at  til 
known  and  respected — especially  if  he  has  been  a  clergyman — the  concourse  that 
precedes  and  follows  the  bier  both  in  cars  and  on  horse  and  foot  is  immense.  The 
stopping  and  solemn  repetition  of  prayers  at  cross  roads — the  deep,  slow,  modolated 
chant  known  as  the  Irish  cry  or  uluiu — the  long  sweepjing  procesnon,  men,  wofoeo, 
and  children,  in  every  kind  of  garb — all  strike  the  mind  of  the  Englishman  or  the 
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Scotchman,  as  Bomething  wild  and  singular,  yet  imposing.  But  a  funeral  in  such  i 
city  as  Dublin  is  rery  different.  Among  the  upper  classes,  it  is  too  freqnently  a  cold 
ceremony — a  string  of  carriages  following  the  coffin  to  the  grave.  Among  the  lower 
classes  again,  it  is  too  frequently  a  scene  offensive  to  one's  notions  of  propriety,  for 
whiskey  having  been  freely  distributed,  many  of  the  attendants  manifest  that  tbef 
have  not  less  freely  used  it ;  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  of  lace 
years  in  this  respect. 

Of  a  funeral  in  London,  what  can  be  said? — ^a  place  with  sO  various  a  popnlation, 
and  where  a  man  may  die  and  his  next  neighbor  know  nothing  of  it,  till  he  remarks 
the  mutes  with  their  muffled  standards  at  the  door.    Notwithstanding  the  varied 

Eopulation,  the  undertakers,  in  whose  hands  is  generally  placed  the  management  of 
lOndon  funerals,  contrive  to  give  them  a  uniformity  of  appearance,     if  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  are  to  be  spent  on  the  funeral  rites,  the  undertaker  provides  a  large  body 
of  attendants,  who  perform  for  hire  what  in  country  places  is  done  by  friends  an^ 
acquaintances  from  feeling  or  respect.    A  pall  is  borne  before  the  heai^  garnished 
with  nodding  plumes  ;  the  hearse  is  garnished  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  are  the 
horses,  which  are  all  of  a  jet  black.    Following  the  hearse  is  the  mourning-coach, 
and  two  or  three  other  coaches  close  the  procession.    But  if  the  funeral  is  to  becoD* 
ducted  at  less  expense,  and  on  foot,  the  undertaker  provides  cloaks,  scarfs,  and  hat- 
bands, for  the  relatives  and  friends  who  follow  the  body  to  the  grave ;  and  when  the 
funeral  is  over,  it  is  his  understood  duty  to  precede  the  chief  mourners  and  such  of 
their  friends  as  accompany  them  from  the  churchyard  to  the  house  whence  the  de- 
ceased was  carried.     One  of  the  most  mournful,  yet  one  of  the  most  unpicture&que 
scenes  to  be  seen  in  London,  is  the  return  of  the  mourners,  generally  the  greater 
number  females,  the  undertaker  marching  with  a  quiet  unconcerned  air  at  their  head, 
and  they  wrapped  in  heavy  ungraceful  scarfs  and  hoods,  each  holding  a  handker- 
chief to  the  face,  either  from  excess  of  grief,  or  compliance  with  the  usual  habit. 

In  1819,  the  "  Quarterlv  Review"  complained  that,  '*  in  the  metropolis  it  had  be- 
come more  difficult  to  fina  room  for  the  dead  than  the  living."    The  commissiooers 
for  the  improvements  in  Westminster  reported  to  parliament  in  1814,  that  "St.  Ma> 
garet's  churchyard  could  not,  consistently  with  the  health  of  the  neighborhood,  be 
used  much  longer  as  a  burying-ground,  for  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  a 
vacant  place  could  at  any  time  be  found  for  strangers ;  the  family  graves  genera'llv 
would  not  admit  of  more  than  one  interment ;  and  many  of  them  were  then  too  fofj 
for  the  reception  of  any  member  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged.    There  are 
many  churchyards  in  which  the  soil  has  been  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  adjoining  street,  by  the  continual  accumulation  of  mortal  matter ;  and  there  are 
others  in  which  the  ground  is  actually  probed  with  a  borer  before  a  grave  is  opened. 
In  these  things  the  most  barbarous  savages  might  be  shocked  at  our  barbarity.  Many 
tons  of  human  bones  every  vear  are  sent  from  London  to  the  north,  where  they  are 
crushed  in  mills  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  used  as  manure !"    Fifty  years  a^o, 
a  French  writer  said  that  the  expenses  of  interment  in  London  were  greativ  lo* 
creased  by  the  necessity  of  digging  the  graves  deep,  for  the  sake  of  security  horn 
the  surgeons.    Ames,  tKe  antiquary,  from  some  such  feeling,  was  deposited  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  George's  in  the  East,  in  what  i^  called  virgin  earth,  at  the  depth 
of  eight  feet,  and  in  a  stone  coffin.    A  fatal  accid^t  occurred  in  Clerkenwell  a  few 
years  ago ;  in  digging  a  grave  to  a  greater  depth  than  this,  the  sides  fell  in  and  hu* 
ried  the  laborer.    Yet  there  has  existed  a  prejudice  against  new  churchyards!    No 
person  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George's,  Queen  square,  till  the  ground 
was  broken  for  Mr.  Nelson,  the  well-known  religious  writer ;  his  character  for  piety 
reconciled  others  to  the  spot   People  like  to  be  btiricd  in  company,  and  in  good  com- 

Sany.  The  dissenters  talk  with  reverent  affection  of  '*  the  funeral  honors  of  Bunhill 
elds."  John  Bunyan  was  buried  there,  and  so  numerous  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  dying  requests  of  his  admirers  to  be  buried  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  ^his 
interinent,  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  obtain  a  grave  near  him,  the  whole  soi^ 
rounding  earth  being  entirely  pre-occupied  by  dead  bodies  to  a  very  considerable 
distance. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  now  in  rapid  course  of  amelioration.  The  ehnreb- 
yards  of  London  are  not  so  oAen  disturbed  as  they  were.  Eensall  Green  cemetery 
IS  becomiiig  alreadjr  a  thronged  burial-place;  other  cemeteries  are  springing  up 
round  London ;  and  if  all  the  projects  now  on  foot  be  carried  out,  there  will  t^  no 
lack  of  metropolitan  saborban  cemeteriea.    A  company,  in  1836,  obtained  an  act  for 
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"  eatablitliiag  cemeteries  for  the  iuieTmeai  of  the  dead,  Dorihward,  BonthwaTd,  and 
eastward  of  the  roeiropolis." 

It  IB  uaneceBsarjr  to  give  a  detailed  detcriptioD  of  Loodoa  cbnTchrarda.  The  two 
great  receptacles  for  the  iUualrioos,  the  noble,  or  the  wealthy  dead,  are  St.  Paul's 
and  WestroinBter  abbey.  Other  cemeteries  are,  the  North  Londtm  or  Higbgate  cemc 
teiy,  the  South  Metropolitan,  at  Norwood,  Abney  Park,  at  Sloke  Newington,  New- 
ington  Bmis,  and  anotuer  at  Mile  End.  In  all  these  there  are  to  be  found  memDrial! 
in  abundance  of  names  known  in  literature,  art,  and  science  ;  of  worthv  mer- 
chants and  notable  citizens,  ftmous  in  their  day  and  generation  ;  and  tn  ihon- 
■ands,  perhaps,  in  their  lives  each  (he  centre  of  a  circle,  yet  of  whom  all  that  now 
remains  is  dust  below, and  a  name  with  a  laudatory  inscription  above.  "Tbe  num- 
ber of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live.  The  night  of  time  far  tnrpasseih 
the  day,  and  who  knows  when  was  ihe  equinox  1  Every  hour  adds  unio  that  cur- 
rent arithmetic  which  scarce  stands  one  moment.  And  since  death  must  be  the  Lu- 
cina  of  life,  and  even  pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die — since 
our  longest  sun  sets  at  right  descenNons,  and  makes  but  winter  arches,  and  there- 
fore can  not  be  lonjr  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  have  our  light  in  ashes — 
Bincethebrother  ofdealh  daily  haunts  us  with  dying  meroenioes,  and  time,  that  grows 
old  itself,  bids  us  hope  no  long  duracim) — diuiumiiy  is  a  dream  and  folly  of  expecta- 
titai," 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

GEOGRAPHICALDESCRIPTION.— SOIL.— CLIMATE.— PRODUCTIONS.— 

AGRICULTURE. 

Scotland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and,  divided 
from  England  by  a  series  of  bills  and  rivers,  is  externally  distinguished  from  that 
country  by  many  peculiar  features.  Mountain  chains  of  primitive,  or  at  least  early 
rock,  and  in  many  instances  uncovered  by  vegetation,  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface,  giving  occasion  for  many  deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  peninsulate  several 
districts,  and  render  the  general  outline  extremely  irregular.  Lakes  embosomed  in 
the  hills,  and  clear,  copious,  and  rapid  rivers  pouring  along  the  vales,  help  to  com- 
plete that  picture  which  a  native  poet  has  expressed  in  the  well-known  apos- 
trophe— 

"  Land  of  the  moaotain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood." 

The  arable  ground,  which  is  not  above  a  third  of  the  whole  surface,  chiefly  lies  in 
tracts  sloping  to  the  seacoast,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  vales.  The  less  precip- 
itous  hillv  districts  are  chiefly  occupied  as  pastoral  ground  for  sheep  and  catde. 
Wood,  which  once  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  surface,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  gentlemen's  seats,  and  to  plantations  which  have  been  raised 
within  the  last  fifty  years  for  the  protection  of  arable  lands  from  the  cold  winds. 

The  mainland  of  Scotland  is  situated  between  fifty-four  degrees  thirty-eight  min- 
utes and  fifty-eight  degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  one  degree  forty-seven 
minutes  and  five  degrees  forty-five  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Northern  ocean,  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlanuc,  and  on  the  south  by  England.  The  greatest  length  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  the  greatest  breadth  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles.  The  entire 
surface,  including  the  islands,  contains  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  or  nearly  twen- 
ty millions  of  English  statute  acres. 

To  the  north  of  a  southward  curving  line,  stretching  between  Glasgow  and  Aber^ 
deen,  the  countr)'^  is  more  mountainous  than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  bears  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  the  **  Highlands."  This  is  a  district  full  of  romantic  scenery — 
s&vaffe  precipitous  mountains,  lakes,  rushing  streams,  and  wild-hanjging,  natural 
Woods.  Its  population,  numbering  about  400,000,  or  a  sixth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country,  is  of  Celtic  (and  in  a  less  degree  Scandinavian)  descent,  and  exhibits 
many  peculiar  features  in  language,  dress,  and  manners,  which  are,  however,  rapidly 
becoming  obliterated.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  termed  the  "  Lowlands,"  as 
containing  less  groimd  of  an  elevated  and  irregular  character,  though  here  also  are 
several  considerable  ranges  of  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  who  are 
more  peciUiarly  entided  to  be  considered  as  « the  Scotch,"  are,  like  the  English,  a 
Teutonic  people,  but  with  probably  a  mixture  of  Celtic  bipod ;  and  their  language 
n^y  be  considered  as  only  a  variety  of  English. 
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Connected  with  Scotland  are  two  large  groups  of  islands,  namely  :  The  Northen 
Islands,  including  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  situated  in  the  Northern  oc€ul 
and  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Scotland  and  its  islands  contain  thirty-three  counties,  which  may  be  this 
classed : — 

Border  counties  fso  called  because  forming  the  border  adjacent  to  England).— Ber- 
wick, Roxburg,  ana  Dumfries. 
Southwestern  counties, — Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton. 
Western  counties. — Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Bute,  and  Argyle. 
Central  counties. — Peebles,  Selkirk,  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  StirliDf, 
Dunbarton,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Fife,  and  Perth. 

Northeastern  counties, — Forfar  (or  Angus),  Kincardine  (or  the  Meams),  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  Elgin  (or  Moray),  and  Nairn. 

Northern  counties, — Inremess,  Ross,  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and 
Orkney. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  country  is  divided  into  parishes  (which  are  also 
civil  divisions),  presbyteries,  and  synods. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Tweed,  Annan,  Nith,  Dee  (Kirkcudbright),  Ayr, 
Clyde,  ceauly,  Ness,  Findhom,  Spey,  Deveron,  Ythan,  Don,  Dee  (AberdeeDS&ire), 
Tay,  Forth,  (Jarron,  Leith,  and  Tyne.  The  Tay  is  the  most  copious,  and  the  Spe)' 
the  most  rapid.  Scarcely  any  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea. 

The  mountains  of  Scotland  are  generallv  in  groups  or  ranges.  The  Highlands 
may  be  considered  as  one  great  cluster  of  hills ;  but  those  bordering  on  the  LowlaDds, 
and  extending  between  Stirlingshire  and  Aberdeenshire^are  more  particularly  distin* 
^ttished  as  the  Grampian  mountains.  The  other  principal  ranges  are  the  Sidlavs, 
m  Forfarshire  ;  the  Campsie  hills,  in  Stirlingshire ;  the  Pentlands,  in  Edingboiglh 
shire ;  the  Lammermoors,  extending  between  Berwick  and  Haddington  shires ;  tke 
Cheviot  hills,  on  the  Border;  and  a  great  range,  of  no  general  name,  exteDdiof 
throughout  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  Kirkcni- 
bright  The  most  noted  of  the  Highland  mountains  are  Ben  Nevis  (4,370  feet,  beiof 
the  highest  in  the  United  Kingdom),  Ben  Mac  Dhui  (4,327),  Cairogorm  (4,095),  Ben 
More  (3,870),  Ben  Wyvis  (3,720),  and  Ben  Lomond  (3,262).  The  highest  of  the 
Pentland  range  is  Camethy  (1,880).  Among  the  southern  nills,  few  exceed  2,500 
feet 

In  the  Highlands,  the  rocks  are  generally  of  the  primary  kind — ^granite,  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  £c. ;  the  granite  generally  rising  into  lofty  peaks,  on  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, gneiss  and  other  non-fossiliferous  rocks  abut  or  rest.  In  the  Lowlands,  the 
rocks  are  generally  of  the  transi|^on  kind  (grawacke,  &c.),  covered  in  many  parts 
with  coal-measures,  trap,  and  red  sandstone.  Rocks  superior  to  the  red  sandstone 
occur  only  in  a  few  detached  places,  and  in  very  small  quantity. 

The  coal-field  of  Scotland  extends  with  slight  interruptions,  across  the  central  part 
of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fife  to  Girvan  in  Ayrshire ;  the  principal 
beds  being  near  Dysart  and  Alloa,  in  the  vale  df  the  Esk  near  Edinburgh,  near  the 
line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  at  Paisley  in  Renfrewshire,  and  at  Dairy,  Kilmar* 
nock,  and  Girvan,  in  Ayrshire.  The  Scottish  coal  is  chiefly  of  a  hard  and  lumpy 
kind,  calculated  to  bum  briskly,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  manu&cturiog  as  well 
as  for  domestic  purposes. 

Granite  is  du|  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  Kirkcudbright,  for  build- 
ing purposes*  The  city  of  Aberdeen  itself  is  chiefly  constructed  of  it;  and  great 
quantities  of  it  are  transported  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  to  be  employed 
in  building  bridges,  docKS,  and  other  structures,  in  which  unusual  diu:abilinr  is  J^ 
quired.  Slates  of  excellent  quality  for  roofing  are  quarried  at  Easdale  and  Ballabp* 
lish,  in  Argylshire,  and  in  other  places.  Sandstone  slabs  for  paving  are  quarried  la 
Caithness,  and  at  Arbroath,  in  Forfarshire.  A  fine  kind  of  sandstone  is  dag  in  niaiir 
places,  and  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  architectural  elegance  of  many  of  the  pobuc 
and  private  buildings  in  the  principal  towns.  Owine  to  the  abundance  of  bothsaDd- 
stone  and  trap,  both  of  which  are  excellently  adapted  for  building,  little  brick  is  used 
in  Scotland. 

The  chief  metals  worked  in  Scotland  are  lead  and  iron.  Lead  is  extensively 
wrought  in  the  hills  near  the  junction  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries  shires,  and  aiherwas 
formerly  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  same  district    Iron  has  latterly 
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been  worked  on  a  great  scale  in  the  northern  district  of  Lanarkshire,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr.  Agates,  topazes,  cornelians,  and  some  other  precious 
stones,  are  found  in  the  highlands  of  Aberdeenshire.  Mineral  waters,  useful  for  ya« 
rious  maladies,  exist  at  Dunse,  Moffat,  Innerleithen,  Airthrey,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Peter- 
head, and  Strathpeffer. 

The  soil  of  Scotland  is  of  an  extremely  dirersified  character.  On  the  comparatirely 
level  tracts,  much  is  composed  of  loam  resting  on  the  great  clay  bed,  or  diluvium,  or 
of  alluvial  clay  washed  down  from  the  hills.  Much  level  as  well  as  hilly  ground  is 
also  covered  by  peat  bog,  the  dissolved  forests  of  ancient  times.  On  the  trap  hills,  a 
light  and  useful  soil,  composed  of  the  material  below,  is  generally  found.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  of  the  arable  soil  throughout,  being  composed  of  reclaimed  bog,  con- 
tains a  peaty  material.  Out  of  the  thirty  thousand  sauare  miles  comprehended  in 
Scotland,  about  thirteen  thousand  are  totally  incapable  of  improvement,  nine  thou- 
sand are  wastes  believed  to  be  capable  of  improvement,  and  the  remainder  are  pretty 
equally  divided  between  arable  and  pasture  land. 

The  climate,  as  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  cold,  cloudy,  and  wet ;  yet  the 
temperature  is  not  liable  to  such  great  extremes  as  that  of  either  England  or  France, 
seldom  falling  below  twenty-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  rising  above  sixt^-five, 
the  annual  average  being  from  forty-five  degrees  to  for^-seven.  The  summer  is  un- 
certain, and  often  comprehends  many  consecutive  weeks  of  ungenial  weather ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  winters  are  rarely  severe,  and  often  include  many  agreeable 
days  and  even  weeks.  The  backwardness  of  spring  is  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of 
the  meteorological  character  of  the  country. 

The  country,  as  already  mentioned,  was  originally  covered  in  great  part  by  wood ; 
and  this  feature  is  believed  to  have  been  expressed  in  its  ancient  name,  Caledonia 
^choille  dun,  Gaelic,  a  wooded  hillv  country).  The  natural  wood  has  been  allowed 
in  the  course  of  ages  to  ^o  into  decay,  in  all  except  in  a  few  remote  districts,  of 
which  we  may  particularize  the  high  country  at  the  junction  of  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
Moray,  and  Inverness  shires.  In  the  last  century  Scotland  had  become  nearly  bare 
of  wood,  the  only  patches  being  around  gentlemen's  seats.  Within  th^  last  fifty 
years  this  state  of  things  has  been  greatly  changed.  Extensive  plantations  have 
been  formed  in  most  districts,  as  a  protection  to  the  cultivated  lands.  Those  of  the 
duke  of  Athole,  in  Perthshire,  are  remarkable,  above  all,  for  the  vast  territory  which 
they  occupy.  Scottish  plantations  consist  chiefly  of  larch  and  fir ;  but  the  country 
also  produces  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  in  great  abundance.  It  is  calculated  that  about  a 
million  of  acres  in  Scotland  are  now  under  wood. 

Scotland  formerly  abounded  in  wild  animals,  particularly  the  wild  boar,  the  wild 
ox,  and  the  wolf.  The  wild  boar  has  been  for  many  ages  extinct ;  and  the  wolf  has 
been  so  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the  primitive  white  wild 
cattle  of  the  country,  there  is  now  only  a  specimen  herd,  preserved  from  curiosity  in 
the  parks  near  Hamilton  palace.  Birds  of  prey,  the  ea^le,  falcon,  and  owl,  are  still 
found  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands,  where  also  deer  and  game  birds  are 
abundant.  Aquatic  birds  haunt  the  more  precipitous  shores  in  vast  quantities.  Hares 
and  rabbits  everywhere  abound,  and  foxes  are  not  scarce.  The  rivers  of  Scotland 
produce  salmon  and  trout,  and  herrings,  haddocks,  cod,  and  flounders,  exist  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighboring  seas. 

Husbandry  was  in  a  very  backward  state  in  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  Highlands  produced  herds  of  the  native  small  black  catue ; 
in  the  low  countries,  the  higher  grounds  were  occupied,  as  now,  by  flocks  of  sheep ; 
but  there  was  little  arable  land,  And  that  little  was  ill  cultivated  and  comparatively 
unproductive.  Since  then,  under  the  care  of  a  set  of  patriotic  and  enlightened  in- 
dividuals, Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  great  experimental  £rm  for  the 
advancement  of  husbandry  in  all  its  forms.  The  rearing  of  turnips  for  the  winter 
support  of  cattle  has  been  in  itself  a  most  remarkable  improvement.  A  proper 
rotation  of  crops  has  been  studied,  and  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects. 
Old,  cumbrous,  and  expensive  modes  of  tillage  have  been  banished,  and  the  light 
plouffh  and  cart  substituted  in  their  place.  Draining  has  improved  not  only  the  soil 
but  the  climate.  Lime,  and  latterly  bone  manure,  have  been  extensively  introduced. 
The  productiveness  of  the  soil  has  consequently  increased  in  an  immense  ratio. 
Oats,  a  hardy  plant,  calculated  for  most  soils  and  climates,  is  still  the  chief  graia 
ifaised  in  Scotland,  and  its  meal  is  still  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  of  work- 
ing people  in  general,  and  of  the  children  of  all  classes  of  the  community :  it  is  said 
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to  cover  1,260,000  acres,  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole  in  cultivation.  Barley,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  article  in  the  food  of  the  common  people,  and  is  also  used 
in  distillation,  occupies  280,000  acres.  Wheat  is  believed  to  occupy  onlv  about 
140,000  acres ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  grain  is  exported  in  confiiderable  quan- 
tity from  Scotland,  while  the  above  two  grains  are  in  not  less  quantity  imported 
from  England  and  Ireland,  testifying  that  the  ancient  frugal  habits  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  food  change  less  rapidly  than  the  improvement  of  the  soil  advances. 
Potatoes  are  extensively  raised  in  open  fields  in  Scotland,  and  now  constitute  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  to  the  working  classes.  The  southern  hills  continue  as  for- 
merly to  be  covered  bv  extensive  flocks,  and  sheep*farming  has  al^o  been  extensively 
introduced  in  the  Highlands.  The  latter  change  has  necessarily  caused  the  extinc<^ 
tion  of  a  kind  of  cottier  system,  which  came  down  from  the  old  days  of  feudalism; 
yet  it  is  believed  that  black  cattle  are  as  extensively  reared  in  the  Highlands  as 
ever ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  population,  so  far  from  being  diminished  by  the  sup- 
pression of  small  farms,  increased  about  one  seventh  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  present  century. 


CHAPTER    XLl. 
THE  PEOPLE— THEIR  CHARACTER.— PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION. 

The  Scotch,  as  already  mentioned,  are,  like  the  English,  a  Teutonic  people,  with 
only  a  few  distinctive  varieties  of  character,  perhaps  partly  original,  and  partly  the 
effect  of  local  and  political  circumstances.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  though  in 
the  main  Teutonic,  the  Scotch  do  not  descend  from  the  same  branch  of  that  race  as 
the  English.  From  language  and  other  circumstances,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
original  colonizers  of  North  Britain  were  from  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  Zealand. 

The  Scotch  (taking  as  usual  the  general  characteristics  of  the  people)  may  be 
described  as  a  tall,  large-boned,  and  muscular  race.  Even  the  women  appear  to  a 
*soathcrn  eye  remarkable  for  the  robustness  of  their  figures,  though  this  is  a  point 
which  the  natives  are  of  course  apt  to  overlook  or  be  unconscious  of.  The  Scotch 
figure  is  not  so  round  and  soft  as  the  English.  The  face,  in  particular,  is  long  and 
angular,  with  broad  cheek  bones.  The  cranium  is  also  said  to  be  somewhat  larger, 
and  tending  more  to  a  lengthy  shape,  than  that  of  the  English.  A  fair  complexion 
and  light  color  of  hair  abound  in  Scotland,  though  there  are  also  many  instances  of 
every  other  variety  of  tint 

Tne  Scottish  character  exhibits  a  considerable  share  of  both  energy  and  per- 
severance. I*t  may  safely  be  said,  that  a  country  with  so  many  physical  disad- 
vantages could  never  have  been  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  respects  rural 
husbandry,  nor,  with  all  the  advantage  of  the  English  connexion,  been  made  so 
prosperous  a  seat  of  both  manufactures  and  commerce,  if  the  people  had  not  been 
gifted  in  a  high  degree  with  those  qualities.  A  disposition  to  a  frugal  and  careful 
use  of  means  is  also  abimdantly  conspicuous  in  the  Scotch.  The  poorest  poor,  at 
least  in  rural  districts,  are  in  few  instances  of  such  improvident  habits,  as  to  exhibit 
that  destitution  of  furniture,  clothing,  and  tolerable  house  accommodation,  which 
meets  the  eye  almost  everywhere  in  Ireland.  Caution,  foresight,  and  reflection, 
may  be  said  to  enter  largely  into  the  Scottish  character.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  qualities,  they  are  slow  and  sometimes  cold  in  speech,  and  are  therefore  apt 
to  appear  as  deficient  in  fraukness  and  generosity.  These,  however,  are  in  a  great 
measure  only  appearances.  That  perfervidum  ingenium^  or  fiery  genius,  attributed 
to  them  by  Buchanan,  is  still  a  deep-seated  characteristic  of  the  people.  On  sub- 
jects whicn  they  regard  as  important,  they  sometimes  manifest  this  excitability  in 
^  very  strikinfi^-  manner ;  as,  for  instance,  in  their  almost  universal  rising  against 
Charles  I.  in  defence  of  their  favorite  modes  of  worship  and  ecclesiastical  politv. 
Oenerous  afiections,  in  which,  as  compared  with  the  English,  the  Scotch  mignt 

appear  deficient,  perhaps  only  take,  in  their  case,  somewhat  difierent  directions. 

They  cherish,  more  than  most  people,  a  feeling  of  attachment  for  their  native 
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country,  and  eren  the  particular  district  and  spot  of  their  birth,  for  their  remote  89 
well  as  immediate  kindred,  and  for  everything  which  reminds  them  of  what  is 
honorable  in  the  doings  of  those  who  went  before  them.  A  strong^  sense  of  religioo 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Scottish  national  character ;  clear,  nowerer,  from  all 
regard  to  external  and  what  appear  to  them  unimportant  things  comiected  with  it 
There  is  no  country  where  a  more  decent  attention  is  paid  to  the  sabbath  than  in 
Scotland.  It  may  at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  that  their  relijB^OQ  is  more  d(K- 
trinal  than  directly  venerative  or  sentimental — a  peculiarity  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  plainness  oi  their  forms  of  worship,  as  either  its  cause  or  its  effect  There 
is  a  considerable  tendency  in  the  Scottish  intellect  to  argumentative  reasoning,  and 
this  shows  itself  in  the  service  in  their  churches  as  well  as  in  their  philosophical 
literature.  The  domestic  virtues  flourish  in  much  the  same  degree  in  Scotland  as 
in  England ;  but  the  humbler  classes  in  North  Britain  are  not  nearly  so  remarkable 
for  cleanliness  as  the  lower  English,  and  they  have  suffered  of  late  years  from  the 
extensive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  rural  laboring  classes  are  remarkable  for  their 
steady  industry  and  decent  conduct ;  and  it  is  only,  perhaps,  among  the  lower  orden 
in  large  towns,  that  much  moral  deterioration  has  taken  place.  For  centuries,  the 
wandering  disposition  of  the  Scotch  has  been  remarkable.  An  immense  number  of 
young  persons  every  year  leave  their  native  country  to  push  their  fortune  in  the 
busier  English  cities,  in  public  employment  in  India,  in  the  colonies,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  These  persons  have  generally  a  tolerable  education  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rank  and  prospects ;  and  being  found  possessed  of  steadiness,  fidelity, 
and  perseverance,  they  rarely  fail  to  improve  their  circumstances.  We  are  here 
reminded  of  the  advantage  which  Scotland  has  long  enjoyed  in  the  possession  of 
a  universallyndiffused  means  of  elementary  instruction.  This,  though  in  some  re- 
spects over-estimated,  has  at  least  insured  that  nearly  every  person  reared  in  Scot* 
land  is  not  without  some  tincture  of  literature. 

The  population  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not 
probably  exceed  a  million.  In  1755,  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  ascertain 
It,  it  appears  to  have  been  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thonsaod 
three  hundred  and  eighty.  From  that  time  the  country  made  a  start  in  manufac* 
turing  and  commercial  prosperity,  as  well  as  in  improved  modes  of  rural  bos* 
bandry,  and  the  population  experienced  accordingly  a  considerable  increase,  though 
not  so  great  in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  census,  at  different 
periods,  since  1801,  inclusive,  gives  the  following  results: — 


1801, 
1811, 


1,599,068 
1,805,688 


1821, 
1831, 


2,093,456 
2,365,114 


The  increase  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  lar^e  towns,  a  result  of  the  progress  of 
manuiactures  and  commerce.  It  was  ascertained  that,  of  the  total  families  in  1821, 
130,679  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  190,264  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicrafts ;  leavmg  a  remainder  of  126,997  subsisting  otherwise.  Since  then,  the 
proportion  of  the  second  class  has  probably  experienced  a  large  increase.  The 
progress  of  population  in  Scotland  has,  according  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  *'  been  less 
than  its  progress  during  the  same  period  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  while  there  are 
good  CTounds  for  thinking  that  the  wealth  of  Scotland  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  tnat  of  either  of  these  two  coimtries.  This  desirable  result,"  our  author  adds, 
"  seems  to  have  been  owing  principally  to  the  consolidation  of  small  farms  in  the 
low  country,  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  into  the  Highlands,  and  the  ob- 
stacles imposed,  by  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to  leases  and  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
laws,  a^amst  the  subdivision  of  land  and  the  building  of  superfluous  cottages. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  have  made  marriages  be  deferred  to  a  later 
period  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  have  also  led  to  a  very  extenate 
emigration.  In  consequence,  the  Scotch  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the 
English  or  Irish  in  wealth,  and  in  the  command  of  the  necessaries  and  conveoiencei 
of  life.  Their  progress  in  this  respect  has,  indeed,  been  quite  astonishing  Th« 
habits,  diet,  dress,  and  other  accommodations  of  the  people,  have  been  signally  its* 
proved." 

It  has  been  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  comforts  of  the  people  hare  pot 
everywhere  improved  in  the  ratio  of  the  general  advance  of  wealth.  That  operatiao 
of  the  limited  poor-laws  of  Scotland  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  eulogises,  has  been  showot 
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by  Professor  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  to  send  annually  great  numbers  of  superannuated 
laboiers  and  others  into  the  large  towns,  where  they  form  a  dense  population,  living 
in  semi-destitution,  and  in  other  circumstances  unfavorable  to  health,  and  are  thus 
exposed  to  fevers  and  other  contagious  maladies,  which  periodically  sweep  them 
off  in  large  numbers.    It  is  contended  by  the  same  writer,  that  the  low  condition  in 
which  the  scanty  provision  for  pauperism  compels  many  to  live,  gives  them  reck- 
less habits,  and  tends  materially  to  increase  a  mean,  squalid,  and  dangerous  popula- 
tion.    There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  these  views.    The  sanitory  condition  of 
Glasgow  forms  a  startlmg  illustration  of  them.    During  five  years,  from  1835  to 
1S39  inclusive,  the  number  of  fever  cases  treated  at  the  public  expense  in  that  city 
was  55,949,  or  about  11,000  per  annum,  and  the  deaths  in  the  same  period  were 
4,788.     The  population  of  Glasgow  has  risen  from  151,540  in  1822,  to  272,000  in 
1840,  and  in  that  period  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been  rapidly  advancing.    In  1822, 
the  mortality  was  3,408,  or  one  in  about  44^  of  the  population  ;  in  1825,  it  was  4,571, 
or  as  one  in  about  36|.    In  1828,  the  mortality  mcreased  to  5,534,  which,  at  the 
then  amount  of  the  population,  was  one  in  33 — a  proportion  alarmingly  high.    Since 
then,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  have  suffered  still  more  severely. 
In  the  year  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  1832,  when  the  population  was  209,230,  the 
mortality  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  9,654,  or  one  in  about  21A  ;  and  again,  in 
a  year  of  severe  fever  (1837),  when  the  population  was  estimated  at  253,000,  it 
reached  10,270,  or  one  in  about  24}.    It  would  appear  as  if,  after  such  disastrous 
periods,  the  mortality  becomes  for  some  time  lessened.    After  1832,  it  rebounded 
to  one  in  36,  and  after  1837  to  one  in  37,  or  thereabouts.    Probably  this  is  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  effect  of  severe  epidemics  in  carrying  off  so  many  of  the  least 
healthy  of  the  people.     It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  uiese  results  no  account 
is  taken  of  still-bom  children,  who,  in  the  eighteen  years  before  1840,  amounted  to 
8,763.      The  proportion  of  the  still-born  is  startlingly  high,  being,  in  1830,  471 
out  of  6,868,  or  about  a  fourteenth.    In  this  fact  alone,  we  can  not  help  thinking 
we  behold  a  strong  proof  of  the  amount  of  misery  and  unfavorable  modes  of  living 
prevailing  in  Glasgow. 

The  average  annual  mortality  in  Glasgow  was,  for  the  period  between  1822  and 
1830,  both  inclusive,  one  in  38^ ;  for  the  period  between  1831  and  1839,  also  both 
inclusive,  one  in  nearlv  32.  At  the  latter  date,  if  it  were  habitual,  Glasgow  would 
stand  forth  as  one  of  the  cities  most  fatal  to  human  life  in  Europe.  Another  fact  is 
most  remarkable,  that,  of  the  deaths  during  these  eighteen  years,  43  per  cent.,  or 
not  much  short  of  the  one  halfi  are  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  18  per 
cent,  under  one  year  of  age.  It  further  appears,  from  minute  evidence,  that  in 
the  years  of  unusually  great  mortality»  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  among 
the  adult  population,  showing  how  fatal  the  epidemics  are  to  heads  of  families. 
From  one  fourth  to  one  fifth  of  the  funerals  in  Glasgow  are  at  the  public  expense — 
an  impressive  fact,  seeing  how  it  connects  poverty  with  mortality. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

REMARKABLE  NATURAL  SCENERY.— NATURAL  CURIOSITIES. 

The  comparatively  irregular  surface  of  Scotland,  or,  as  a  geologist  would  remark, 
its  being  more  generally  formed  of  the  primitive  and  early  rocks,  has  caused  the  ex- 
istence of  much  nicturesque  and  romantic  scenery,  the  attractions  of  which  have 
been  greatly  heightened  of  late  years  by  the  works  of  the  native  poets  and  novelists, 
particularly  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Highlands  mav  be  said  to  form  one  wide  tract 
of  such  scenery,  though  some  p2iTis  are  considerably  more  beautiful  than  others. 
Fine  scenery  in  Scotland  generally  lies  along  the  beds  of  lakes  or  the  vales  of  rivers. 
The  chief  tracts  are  the  following : — 

LOWER  PBBTH8HIBB. 

The  Trosachs  and  Loch  Katrine. — This  is  a  beautiful  district,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  little  more  than  twenty-five  miles  from  Stirling,  and  remarkable  as  the 
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sceDery  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  It  may  be  said  to  commeace  at  the  large  Low- 
land village  of  Callanaer,  which  is  only  sixteen  miles  from  Stirling.  This  village 
lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley  of  the  Teith,  with  lofty  hills  on  all  sides  except 
the  east,  and  apparently  occupying  the  last  patch  of  level  ground  before  the  travel- 
ler enters  the  Highlands.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  worthy  of  being  explored ;  two 
places,  in  particular,  should  be  visited.  The  first  is  the  Fall  of  Bracklin,  sitoated 
among  the  hills,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
from  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  cascades  formed  by  the  impetuous  rosh- 
ing  of  a  mountain  stream,  termed  the  Keltic,  down  a  rugged  rocky  ravine.  Each 
cascade  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  altogether,  the  falls  may  measure  op- 
ward  of  a  hundred  feet,  before  they  finally  settle  in  a  profound  receptacle  at  the  bot- 
tom. Above  the  chasm  there  is  thrown  a  rustic  foot-bridge,  from  which  the  view 
of  the  falls,  when  the  water  is  large,  is  particularlv  grand.  This  spot  is  worthy  of 
being  visited  by  geologists,  on  account  or  the  singular  masses  of  rifted  rock  over  and 
among  which  the  water  impetuously  dashes. 

The  other  place  to  which  we  would  draw  attention  is  the  Pass  of  Leny.  This  is 
a  narrow  opening,  about  a  mile  to  the  northwest  of  the  village,  which  affords  ac- 
cess, as  its  name  imports,  from  the  low  country  into  the  wild  recesses  of  the  High- 
lands. While  the  vale  of  the  Teith  continues  toward  the  west,  the  road  to  the  pass 
of  Leny  strikes  off  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Skirted  with  waving  woods,  and 
bound  m  by  lof\y  mountains,  this  is  a  scene  of  great  sublimity.  A  rapid  rirer, 
which  issues  from  the  mountain  lake  denominated  Loch  Lubnaig,  hurries  through 
the  narrow  vale  over  a  series  of  little  cascades,  yielding  a  music  harsh  and  wild,  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  ruggedness  of  the  scene.  The  road  leads  along  the  brink  of 
Loch  Lubnaig,  to  the  small  parish  village  of  Balquidder,  where,  in  the  churchyard, 
the  grave  of  the  celebrated  freebooter  Rob  Roy  is  still  pointed  out. 

The  road  toward  the  Trosachs'  pursues  a  tortuous  line  along  the  base  of  a  moont* 
ain  ran^e  skirting  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  lie  io 
succession  two  long  stripes  of  water,  or  lakes,  called  Loch  Vennachar  and  Loch 
Achray.  Immediately  before  approaching  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  last  of  these 
lakes,  which  is  by  much  the  smallest,  a  road  leads  off  to  the  right,  into  the  vale  of 
Glenfinlas — a  tract  of  ten  miles  in  extent,  formerly  a  royal  himtin^  forest,  destitote 
of  the  smallest  symptom  of  habitation  or  of  cultivation,  and  which  any  one  who 
wishes  to  have  a  complete  idea  of  an  Ossianic  desert,  in  all  its  sterile  and  lonely 
wildness,  may  be  recommended  to  traverse.  The  bridge  crossing  the  stream 
which  descends  from  this  vale,  is  called  the  Bridge  of  Turk,  oa  account  of  a  wild 
boar,  which  had  done  much  mischief  in  the  neighborhood,  having  been  slain  at  the 
place  in  times  long  bygone. 

On  coming  to  the  head  of  Loch  Achray,  you  approach  the  Trosachs.  At  this 
point  is  situated  an  inn,  having  a  strange  Gaelic  name,  sounding  something  like 
Ardkencrockran.  This  is  the  last  human  habitation  on  the  route,  and  here  travel- 
lers usually  quit  their  vehicles  in  order  to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  distance;  the 
road,  however,  will  accommodate  a  chaise  to  the  verge  of  Loch  Katrine.  The  Tro- 
sachs is  simply  a  concluding  portion  of  the  vale,  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  adjoio- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  Loch  Katrine.  From  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  little  rocky 
eminences,  of  all  the  most  fantastic  and  extraordinary  forms,  which  lie  throughoat 
the  bottom  of  the  vale,  and  are  everywhere  shagged  with  (rees  and  shrubs,  natare 
here  wears  an  aspect  of  roughness  and  wildness,  oi  tangled  and  inextricable  bo^ki- 
ness,  totally  unexampled.  The  valley  being  contracted,  hills,  moreover,  rise  oo 
each  side  to  a  great  height,  which,  being  entirely  covered  by  birches,  hazels,  oaks, 
hawthorns,  and  mountain  ashes,  contribute  greatly  to  the  general  effect.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  trosach  in  some  measure  describes  the  scene — a  rough  or  hns' 
tied  piece  of  territory.  The  author  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  described  it  as  "a 
wildering  scene  of  moimtains,  rocks,  and  woods,  thrown  together  in  disorderlf 
groups." 

At  the  termination  of  the  Trosachs,  Loch  Katrine  commences :  it  measures  aboat 
ten  niiles  in  length,  and  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Scotland.  Its 
principal  charm  consists  in  the  singular  ruirged  wildness  of  its  mountainous  sides. 
and  its  pretty  rocket  islets,  rising  to  a  considerable  height  out  of  the  water,  and  tufted 
over  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  there  is  pr^^^i^ 
such  an  island  as  that  which  is  described  in  the  poem  as  the  residence  of  the  outlawed 
Douglas  and  his  family.    To  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  imagination — if  such  a  phrase 
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may  be  used — Lady  Willoughby  D*£resby,  tbe  proprietriz  of  the  groand,  has  erected 
upon  the  island  a  sort  of  tower  or  cottage,  such  as  that  which  the  said  family  oc- 
cupied ;  and  he  must  be  a  trayeller  of  more  than  ordinary  churlishness  who  could 
retrain  from  indulging  in  the  pleasing  deception  thus  created. 

The  view  of  the  lake,  on  approaching  it  on  the  east,  is  rather  confined,  bat  from 
the  top  of  the  rocky  and  woody  mount  above,  the  prospect  is  more  extensive,  and  of 
that  singular  beauty  which  the  author  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  described  in  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Gleambg  with  the  ■etting  ran, 

One  bnrni^ed  sheet  of  living  gold. 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled, 

In  all  her  length  far-winding  lay, 

With  Dromontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  iuands  that,  emparplcd  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  monntains  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  hage  Ben-venne 

Down  on  the  lake  its  masses  threw — 

Crags,  knolls,  and  moands.  confasedly  hnried. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A  wilderiog  forest  fisathered  o'er. 

His  rained  sides  and  summit  boar ; 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare." 

The  beautiful  scenery  connected  with  Loch  Earn,  may  be  said  to  commence  at 
^  Comrie,  a  village  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Perth,  and  remarkable  as  the 

place  of  all  others  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  earthquakes  take  place  most  fre- 
quently. The  vale  of  the  Earn  is  here,  and  even  lower  down,  full  of  natural  and 
acquired  beauty.  Passing  upward  toward  tbe  lake,  the  scenery  becomes  more  in- 
teresting at  every  step.  At  that  part  of  the  vale  which  adjoins  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  its  character  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Trosachs,  at  the  corresponding  extremity 
of  Loch  Katrine,  though  less  minutely  rugged  and  picturesque.  Passing  through 
the  eztensive'grove  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  now  within  sic^ht  and  hearmg  of  the 
ever-glancing  and  ever-murmuring  Earn,  and  then  beyond  both,  as  the  road  ap- 
proaches and  recedes  from  the  water-side,  the  traveller  gets  frequent  broken  glimpses 
of  the  grand  and  wildly-serrated  tops  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  whose  sides  preset 
a  strange  piebald  mixture,  by  no  means  deficient  in  efiect,  of  alternate  bare  crag  and 
incumbent  verdure — a  beautiful  confusion,  indeed,  of  gray  and  green — ^relieved  occa- 
sionally by  the  darker  branches  of  the  birch  and  weeping-ash. 

Loch  Earn  extends  nine  miles  in  length,  and  generally  about  one  mile  in  breadth. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  M*Culloch :  "  Limited  as  are  the  dimensions  of  Loch  £an, 
it  is  exceeded  in  beauty  by  few  of  our  lakes,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  many  beauties 
to  exist  in  so  small  a  space.  I  will  not  say  that  it  presents  a  great  number  of  distinct 
landscapes  adapted  for  the  pencil ;  but  sucli  as  it  does  possess,  are  remarkable  for 
their  consistency  of  character,  and  for  a  combination  of  sweemess  and  simplicity, 
with  a  grandeur  of  maimer,  scarcely  to  be  expected  within  such  narrow  bounds. 
Its  style  is  that  of  a  lake  of  far  greater  dimensions ;  the  hills  which  bound  it  being 
lofty,  and  bold,  and  rugged,  with  a  variety  of  character  not  found  in  many  of  even  hi 
greater  magnitude  and  extent  It  is  a  miniature  and  model  of  scenery  that  might 
*  well  occupy  ten  times  the  space.  Yet  the  eye  does  not  feel  this.  There  is  nothing 
trifling  or  small  in  the  details ;  nothing  to  diminish  its  grandeur  of  style,  and  tell  us 
we  are  contemplating  a  reduced  copy.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  perpetual  contest 
between  our  impressions  and  our  reasonings :  we  know  that  a  few  short  miles  com- 
prehend the  whole,  and  yet  we  feel  as  if  it  were  a  landscape  of  many  miles — a  lake 
to  be  ranked  among  those  of  first  order  and  dimensions.  While  its  mountains  thos 
rise  in  majestic  simplicity  to  the  sky,  terminating  in  bold,  and  various,  and  rocky 
outlines,  the  sur^ces  of  the  declivities  are  equally  bold  and  various ;  enriched  wita 
precipices  and  masses  of  protruding  rock,  with  deep  hollows  and  ravines,  and  with 
the  courses  of  innumerable  torrents  which  pour  from  above,  and,  as  they  descend, 
become  skirted  with  trees  till  they  lose  themselves  m  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Wild 
woods  also  ascend  along  their  surface,  in  all  that  irregularity  of  distribution  so  pe- 
culiar to  these  rocky  mountains ;  less  solid  and  continuous  than  at  Loch  Lomond; 
less  scattered  and  romantic  than  at  Loch  Katrine,  but,  from  these  very  causes,  aiding 
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Eillin,  a  straggliDg  little  village,  situated  in  the  low  vale  at  the  head  of  the  loch, 
is  celehrated  for  the  varied  heauty  of  its  scenery.  Here  two  rivers,  the  Dochart  and 
the  Lochy,  come  down  out  of  dinerent  glens,  and  join  their  waters  with  each  otha 
and  with  the  lake.  The  vale  of  the  latter  is  peculiarly  beautiful ;  but  that  of  the 
Dochart,  extending  up  to  Tyndrum,  upon  the  great  west  road,  is  only  stem  and  wild. 
On  arriving  at  the  town,  the  Dochart  breaks  over  a  strange  expanse  of  table  rock  in 
a  thousand  little  cascades,  so  that  the  traveller,  who  crosses  a  bridge  just  at  the 
place,  is  bewildered,  as  he  looks  around,  with  the  flashing  and  sparkling  water  which 
everywhere  meets  his  eye. 

''  Killin,"  says  Dr.  M'Culloch,  **  is  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  extiaordi- 
nary  scenery  in  Scotland,  unlike  evervthing  else  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  on  earth, 
and  a  perfect  picture-gallery  in  itself,  since  you  can  not  move  three  yards  without 
meeting  a  new  landscape.  A  busy  artist  might  here  draw  a  month,  and  not  eihaost 
it  It  IS,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  so  many  distinct  and  marked  objects 
collected  within  so  small  a  space,  and  all  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  always  to  pre* 
serve  one  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  so  endless  a  number  of  distinct 
and  beautiful  landscapes.  To  find,  however,  all  that  Killin  has  to  give  of  this  ot- 
ture,  it  is  necessary  to  prv  about  into  corners,  like  a  cat,  as  the  separate  scenes  are 
produced  by  very  slight  changes  of  position,  and  are  often  found  in  very  unexpected 

E laces.  Fir-trees,  rocks,  torrents,  mills,  bridges,  houses — these  produce  the  great 
ulk  of  the  middle  landscape,  under  endless  combinations,  while  the  distances  more 
constantly  are  found  in  the  surrounding  hills,  in  the  varied  woods,  in  the  bright  ei* 
pause  of  the  lake,  and  the  minute  ornaments  of  the  distant  valley,  in  the  rocky  and 
bold  summit  of  Craig  Cailleach,  and  in  the  lofty  vision  of  Ben  Lawers,  which  towers 
like  a  huge  giant  to  the  clouds,  the  monarch  of  the  scene." 

On  the  northwest  shore  of  Loch  Tay,  near  Killin,  stands  the  mouldering  ruin  of 
Finlarig  castle,  built  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  of  Glenurchy,  between  1513  and  1523, 
and  the  seat  of  the  familv  before  their  removal  to  Balloch  or  Taymouth.  "  We  ob- 
serve, also,"  says  a  traveller,  writing  in  1802,  '*  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  west  end 
of  the  lake,  a  neat,  but  small  mansion  (Kinnel),  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Nab,  the  chief- 
tain of  that  name.  The  family  burial  ground,  Inish-Mhui,  close  by  the  house,  is 
pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as  a  [)lace  of  singular  beauty.  It  undoubtedly  is  such, 
and  is  highly  calculated  to  raise  ideas  of  tenderness  and  sorrow ;  as  an  insulated 
grove  of  tall  pines,  whose  solemn  aspect  and  deep  silence  are  in  fine  harmony  with 
ue  waters  around  it,  the  blue  expanse  of  the  lake  calm  and  unruflied,  and  the  nh- 
lime  height  of  the  mountains  that  rise  from  its  marnn,  are  objects  well  suited  toco^ 
respond  with  the  belief  that  Fingal  sleeps  here  in  the  dust" 

DUNBARTONSHIRE. 

A  tract  of  beautiful  scenery  extends  through  Dunbartonshire,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  along  those  of  the  Leven,  and  including  the  magnificent  Loch  Lomoa^i 
the  largest  and  probably  most  beautiful  of  our  British  lakes. 

In  passing  down  the  Clvde,  after  having  proceeded  about  fifteen  miles  from  Gl^ 
gow,  the  traveller  finds  himself  opposite  to  a  very  lofty  dark-colored  rock,  rising 
from  the  level  sands,  almost  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    This  is  the  castle 
of  Dunbarton.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  military  fortress  almost  from  the  first  occu- 
pation of  this  part  ot  the  island.    Under  the  name  of  Arcluid,  or  Alcluid  (that  is^the 
place  on  the  Clyde),  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital,  first,  of  a  Caledonian,  and  ah 
terward  of  a  British  or  Welsh  kingdom,  which  was  in  early  times  established  in  ^^ 
district    Its  modern  name,  Dunbarton,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  merelr  a  cornip- 
tion  of  Duobritton,  that  is,  the  town  of  the  Britons.    Bede,  who  flourishea  in  thf  ^ 
ginning  of  the  eighth  century,  speaks  of  it  as  the  principal  fortress  which  the  Britoos 
possessed  in  his  days.    When  the  Saxons  extended  their  conquests  to  the  north,  all 
this  district  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  for  a  long  time  a  sort 
of  disputed  territory,  and  was  sometimes  in  possession  of  the  Saxons,  and  someumej 
in  that  of  their  northern  enemies,  the  Caledonians  or  Picts.    The  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Bernicia  was  considered  as  properly  embracing  the  whole  country  to  the  baoksof  the 
Forth.    Dimbarton,  however,  and  probably  other  strongholds  in  the  same  regi^i 
were  captured  more  than  once  from  their  nominal  Saxon  sovereigns  by  the  more  an* 
cient  occupants  of  the  island.    At  last,  however,  in  756,  Dunbartonv  aAer  hann( 
been  for  some  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Picts,  was  recovered  by  Edbert,  kin;  <* 
Northumberland,  the  garrison  being  obliged  to  surrender  on  account  of  want  of  p^^ 
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TJsions,  and  it  continued  for  sereral  ages  afiprwaid  to  form  ■  portioa  of  the  Skicb  at 
EDglJBh  dominion*.  Somp  writers  have  thoughl  it  proluible  that  Dunbartoa  ins  CTca 
occupied  aa  a  station  hy  the  Romans  ;  and  the  loorisl  Fennant  is  conriDced  that  ibc 
Roman  fleet  must  have  anciiored,  on  one  occasion,  immediately  under  the  rock-  A 
fiagmeDt  of  an  old  building  crown ine  one  of  the  EUmmiis  has  been  conjectured  id  be 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  pharos,  or  ligbihouse.  The  rampart  erected  by  Agriccfa 
between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clj^de,  aa  well  aa  that  subsequenlly  raised  by  Lol- 
liua  Urbicus,  the  lieutenant  of  Antoninus  Pius,  nearly  in  ihe  same  direction,  lermina- 
ted  in  this  neighborhood ;  and  traces  of  the  latter  [popularly  known  by  the  Dame  of 
Graham's  dyke]  are  still  to  be  seen  not  far  from  the  town  of  DunbaTion. 

The  town  stands  on  the  leA  or  east  bank  of  the  Leven,  about  three  quarter?  of  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  casile,  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  that  rivet  with 
the  Clyde,  On  occasion  of  an  unusually  high  tide,  the  rock  is  sometimes  qoiie  intu- 
laied ;  but  in  general  the  ground  is  dry  between  it  and  the  town.  Dunbanoa  wzi 
made  a  royal  burgh  hy  Alexander  IT.,  in  1221.  The  rock  itself  wbh  wonl  to  b« 
looked  upon  as  the  key  to  the  western  highlands,  and  as  therefore  one  of  ibe  mosi 
important  of  (he  Scottish  fortresses.  It  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  of  very  great 
height;  and  about  half  way  up  it  divides  and  forms  two  summits,  with  a  T»Tgt 
chasm  or  hollow  between.  In  this  hollow  is  a  well,  about  fourteen  feet  deep,  which 
affords  a  constant  supply  of  water,  Dunbarton  certainly  would  not  now  stand  a  well- 
conducted  assault  above  a  few  hours;  but  it  used  to  be  deemed  all  but  inaccessihJe, 
and  therefore  impregnable,  eicept  by  the  expedient  of  starving  the  garrison.  There 
was  anciently  a  track  by  which  it  could  be  ascended  from  the  northern  side  ;  but 
that  has  been  lon^  built  up,  and  the  only  access  to  the  buildings  now  is  from  the 
•oulh.  Of  these  buildings,  the  principal  is  the  gOTemor's  house,  which  is  fortified  by 
a  few  cannon.    The  garrison  consists  merely  of  a  small  number  of  inralida. 


Gate  batwMQ  ihe  opper  ud  towar  puts  of  Danbuton  Cuds. 

The  nbstance  of  this  rock  is  a  basaltic  formation  of  black  whiDstooe,  and  it  ia  in 
•ereral  parts  magnetic — a  circumstance  which  is  noticed  by  Buchanao,  who  aaf 
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)oses,  howerer,  that  at  a  particular  place  a  large  loadstone  is  fastened  in  the  rock, 
md  has  become  imperceptibly  miited  with  it.  Most  basaltic  formations  possess 
nagnetic  power. 

Passing  the  town  of  Dunbarton,  the  tourist  proceeds  upward  along  the  vale  of  the 
lieven,  a  scene  of  singular  beauty,  filled  with  thriving  villages  and  elegant  mansions. 
The  road,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town,  passes  the  old  mansion-house 
)f  Dalquham,  in  which,  in  the  year  1721,  the  author  ot  Roderick  Random  first  saw 
ight.  Archibald  Smollett,  the  father  of  the  novelist,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Tames  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  and,  having  married  against  his  father's  will,  was  resi- 
ling here,  in  possession  of  one  of  the  farms  of  the  family  property,  at  the  time  of 
he  birth  of  his  illustrious  child.  In  a  field  on  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  road, 
here  is  an  obelisk  to  (he  memory  of  the  novelist,  erected  and  inscribed  by  his  cousin- 
merman,  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill.  Immediately  beyond,  the  road  passes  through 
he  populous  modem  village  of  Renton,  occupied  by  persons  engaged  in  the  neigh- 
)oring  bleachfields,  and  taking  its  name  from  that  of  a  lady  married  into  the  Smol- 
ett  family.  This,  and  another  similar  village  named  Alexandria,  a  little  further  on, 
together  with  the  appearance  of  various  works  on  a  large  scale  scattered  over  the 
landscape,  testify  that  industry  of  a  jdifferent  kind  from  that  which  becomes  "  em- 
browned with  toil,"  has  taken  possession  of  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Leven,  to 
(vhich,  therefore,  the  beautiful  ode  of  Smollett  is  no  longer  strictly  applied.  Bon- 
lill,  the- ancient  seat  of  the  novelist's  family,  is  opposite  to  Alexandria.  Several 
}ther  mansions  of  handsome  appearances  enliven  the  road  before  it  arrives  at  Bal- 
ioch  (town  at  the  foot  of  the  lake),  a  small  village  and  inn  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Loch  Lomond,  four  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Dunbarton.  From  this  place  a 
steamer,  on  earth  at  least  '*  yclept  Euphrosyne,"  starts  every  morning  to  conduct 
tourists  along  the  lake. 

Loch  Lomond  measures  twenty-three  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south ;  its 
breadth,  where  greatest,  at  the  southern  extremity,  is  five  miles,  from  which  it 
gradually  grows  narrower  between  the  enclosing  hills,  till  it  terminates  in  a  moun- 
tain streamlet  The  whole  aqueous  surface  is  calculated  at  thirty-one  and  a  quarter 
square  miles,  or  twenty  thousand  English  acres,  and  it  is  studded  by  above  thirty 
isles,  mostly  at  the  southern  extremity.  These  islands,  together  with  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  are  in  general  clothed  with  dark  wood,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  distinc- 
tion very  judiciously  drawn  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Swiss  tourist  between  Lausanne 
and  Loch  Lomond:  "Our  lake,"  he  said,  "is  the  fair  beauty — yours  the  black.'* 
The  first  isle  that  occurs  is  a  long  narrow  one  named  Inch  Murrin,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  there  is  an  old  ruined  fortalice,  called  Lennox  castle,  said  to 
have  formerly  been  a  residence  of  the  earls  of  Lennox.  This  isle  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  duke  of  Montrose,  who  employs  it  for  the  keeping  of  deer.  In  succes- 
sion from  Inch  Murrin,  toward  the  northeast,  occur  Inch  Cro  (the  isle  of  cattle), 
Torr  Inch  (the  wood  isle),  and  Inch  Caillach  (the  island  of  women,  having  been 
the  site  of  a  nunnery).  On  the  south  side  of  Inch  Caillach  is  Clar  Inch  (flat  island), 
a  very  little  member  of  the  archipelago ;  at  the  north  end  the  ruins  of  a  castle  are 
to  be  seen  under  water,  testifying  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  must  have  risen  in  the 
course  of  ages.  Inch  Caillach,  which  formerly  gave  name  to  the  parish  of  Bu- 
chanan, and  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Macgregors,  has  on  its  north  side  Inch 
Fadd  (long  island),  which  bears  grain  and  pasture,  and  near  which  is  Ellendarroch 
(the  small  rugged  island).  Another  group,  to  the  northward,  stretch  between  the 
peninsula  of  Kossdoe,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  Strathcashel  point  on  the 
east.  Inch  Tavanagh,  the  first  in  this  group,  and  which  derives  its  name  from 
having  once  been  the  residence  of  a  monk,  contains  one  hundred  and  fif\y  acres, 
partly  covered  with  wood  ;  it  is  the  highest  island  in  the  lake.  At  a  little  distance 
to  the  south,  the  ruins  of  Galbraith  castle,  once  the  residence  of  a  family  of  that 
name,  start  up  from  the  water.  To  the  east  of  Inch  Tavanagh  are  Inch  Conagan, 
covered  with  oak  and  fir,  and  Inch  Moan,  a  low  isle  correctly  described  by  its  name, 
which  signifies  the  island  of  moss.  Still  further  to  the  east  are  Inch  Cmin,  on 
which  is  an  asylum  for  insane  persons,  and  Buc-inch  (goat-island).  North  from 
these  lie  Inch  Lonaig,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  bearing  many  old 
yews,  formerly  of  great  use  in  furnishing  the  materials  of  bows  and  arrows.  Of 
the  whole  thirty  islands,  the  remainder  are  unimportant  South  of  Luss,  the  depth 
of  the  lake  is  rarely^more  than  twenty  fathoms;  in  the  northern  and  narrower  part 
It  ranges  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  fathbms ;  and  in  the  places  where  deepest  never 
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freezes.  In  ancient  times,  Loch  Lomond  was  famed  for  three  wonders — "  wares 
mtbont  winds,  fish  without  fins,  and  a  floating  island."  The  first  phenomenon  is 
ftttributed  to  a  peculiar  atmospheric  effect,  not  easily  described,  but  which  has  altM) 
been  observed  on  the  Cumberland  lakes ;  vipers  swimming  from  island  to  island 
account  for  the  second  ;  the  floating  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  detached  frag- 
ment of  moss,  or  a  matted  mass  ofaquatic  plants,  which  ultiroateiv  fixed  itself  near 
the  -west  side  of  Inch  Conagan.    The  lake  abounds  in  delicious  fish. 

Lfoch  Lomond  is  skirted  on  the  west  side  by  the  road  from  Dunbar  ton  to  Inverary. 
Less  than  a  mile  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  this  road  passes  Cameron  house, 
long  the  seat  of  the  Smolietts  of  Bonhill,  and  described  as  such  in  the  novel  of 
Humphrey  Clinker,  where  we  have  many  panegyrics  upon  its  scenery.     A  little 
further  on,  the  fine  modem  mansion  of  Belretiro  overhangs  the  road  upon  the  left. 
Here,  through  a  &e  vista,  appears  the  polished  expanse  of  Loch  Lomond,  its  large 
islands,  and  the  soft  hills  in  the  distance — a  view  that  never  fails  to  arrest  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  traveller.    The  objects  that  crowd  into  this  scene  are  so  finely  diversified 
in  form,  in  situation,  and  in  color,  as  to  compose  a  picture  at  once  beautiful  and  im» 
pressive.     At  the  seventh  mile-stone,  upon  toe  left,  is  Arden,  the  property  of  H.  Bu- 
chanan, Esq.,  environed  with  woods,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  lofty  hill  called 
Dunfion,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal,  tradition  reporting  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  huntine- 
seats  of  that  hero.    Somewhat  further  on,  and  passing  Nether  Ross  upon  the  left, 
the  traveller  crosses  a  small  river  called  the  Water  of  F ruin,  which  falls  into  the 
lake.     It  rises  in  Glenfruin,  or  Vale  of  Lamentation,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Colquhouns  by  the  Macgregors,  in  1602,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  Macgregors  were,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  unceasingly  persecuted  by 
government.    The  promontory  of  Rossdoe,  which  forms  a  beautiful  situation  for 
the  mansion  of  the  same  name  (Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Bart.),  is  then  passed ;  after 
which  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  beauty  continues  all  the  way  to  Luss,  twelve  miles 
from  Dunbar  ton. 

Luss,  a  delightful  little  village,  on  a  promontory  which  juts  into  the  lake,  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  being  a  convenient  station  for  tourists  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  One  of  the  finest  points  for  enjoying  the  scenery  of  Loch 
Lomond  and  the  environs  of  Luss,  is  Stronehill,  to  the  north  of  the  village.  At  this 
point,  about  one  third  of  the  way  up  a  lofty  hill,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake  is 
spanned  by  the  eye,  including 

"  all  the  fainr  crowda 

Of  ulands  whicn  together  lie, 
Aa  quietly  aa  apota  of  aky 
Among  the  eveDiog  cloada." 

From  this  point,  the  isles  appear  distinctly  separated  from  each  other,  hut  not  so 
much  so  as  to  give  the  idea  or  a  map  or  bird-eye  view,  which  a  higher  point  of  view 
would  undoubtedly  present.  The  prospect  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  distant 
hills  which  intervene  between  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Clyde,  and  which  here  appear, 
in  comparison  with  the  mountains  around,  to  be  only  gentle  swells ;  the  Leven,  its 
vale,  the  rock  of  Dunbarton,  and  even  the  surface  of  the  Clyde,  are  in  the  same 
direction  conspicuous.  Toward  the  east,  the  vale  of  the  Endrick,  its  principal  seats, 
the  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  Buchanan  at  Eiileam,  and  the  Lennox  hills, 
are  also  distinctly  visible.  Tummg  to  the  north,  the  lake  is  seen  to  wind  far  away 
among  the  mountains. 

At  Inveruglas,  three  and  a  half  miles  beyond  Luss,  there  is  a  ferry  to  Rowarden- 
nan  inn,  the  usual  starting  point  for  those  who  desire  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Ben 
Lomond.  This  mountain,  situated  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  is  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  is  twenty-two  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  Rowardennan,  when  looking  northward,  it  almost  completely 
fills  up  the  view.  It  consists  in  three  great  stages,  each  rising  above  the  other ; 
these  again  are  divided  into  a  number  of  lesser  swelling  knolls,  some  of  which  are 
covered  with  heath  and  crags,  while  others  are  verdant  and.  smooth.  The  distance 
ftom  the  iim  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  six  nailes  of  a  continued  ascent,  which,  in 
general,  requires  about  three  hours.  From  the  summit,  a  varied  and  most  extensive 
prospect  opens  upon  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The  lake,  lately  contemplated  with 
80  much  pleasure,  now  appears  a  small  pool,  and  its  rich  and  diversified  islands  aa 
80  many  specks  upon  ito  sudbce.  Beyond  it,  and  to  the  left,  appear  the  vale  of  the 
£odrick,  the  distant  county  of  Lanark,  ito  towns,  and  the  mountain  of  Tinto-; 
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directly  south,  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  rirer  Leven,  its  winding  and  rich  banks, 
the  castle  of  Dunharton,  aod  the  countiee  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr ;  nearly  in  the  same 
direction,  the  firth  of  Clyde,  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Bate,  with 
the  more  distant  Atlantic.  The  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  are,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  clear,  within  the  boundary  of  the  view.  To  the  east  are  seen  the 
counties  of  Stirling  and  the  Lothians,  with  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  and  the 
castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh.  The  prospect  to  the  north  is  marked  by  grandeur 
alone.  Immense  mountains,  piled  as  it  were  above  each  other,  and  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Stirlingshire  to  the  western  ocean,  with  the  indentations  of  the  coast 
on  one  side  and  the  lakes  of  Perthshire  on  the  other,  form  altogether  a  scene  which 
may  be  conceived,  but  can  not  be  properly  described. 

Ben  Lomond  has  this  remarkable  advantage  as  a  hill,  that  it  is  not  orercrowned 
or  crowded  up  with  surrounding  hills.  It  seems  to  be  sole  monarch  of  a  vast  un- 
disputed territory.  Nowhere,  therefore,  is  there  a  better  idea  to  be  obtained  of  the 
Highland  country  than  on  its  summit  The  mountain  itself,  besides,  affords  a  great 
variety  of  scenery.  To  the  south  it  stretches  out  into  a  slope  of  a  very  gentle  de- 
clivity. The  north  side  is  awfully  abrupt,  and  presents  a  conclave  precipice  of 
many  hundred  yards  in  depth.  He  must  possess  nrm  nerves  who  can  approach  the 
brink  and  look  down  unmoved.  The  rock  is  said  to  be  two  thousand  feet  in  sheer 
descent 
About  four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north  of  Inveruglas,  the  Dunharton  and  In- 
^  verary  road  reaches  the  lonely  but  comfortable  inn  of  Tarbert,  where  there  is  also  a 

^  ^  ferry  Dy  which  Ben  Lomond  may  be  approached.    At  this  inn  the  road  leaves  the 

shore  of  the  lake,  and  proceeds  to  the  westward  by  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and  so 
into  Argyllshire.  At  Iversnaid  mill  there  is  a  little  cataract,  the  scene  alluded  to  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  address  to  a  Highland  girl : — 

*•  Sweet  Highland  girl !  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower." 

On  the  heights  above,  beside  the  way  to  Loch  Katrine,  are  the  remains  of  Iversnaid 
fort,  erected  by  the  government  in  1713  to  check  the  turbulence  of  the  Macgregois: 
near  it  is  a  little  burial-ground,  in  which  the  garrison  had  interred  their  dead,  and 
containing  one  or  two  monuments,  which  have  long  forgot  to  tell  the  familiar  lale 
confided  to  them.  The  fort  was  taken  by  Rob  Roy  in  1716,  but  afterward  regained 
and  re-established.  It  is  said  that  the  amiable  General  Wolfe  at  one  time  resided 
in  it* 

FIRTH  OF   CLYDE — ARGYLLSHIRE. 

This  is  a  tract  of  scenery  much  admired  and  visited,  on  accotmt  of  its  presenting 
a  fine  combination  of  inland  seas  with  islands  of  varied  surface  and  chains  of  rugged 
mountains. 

The  Clyde  expands  into  an  estuary  a  little  way  below  Dunharton.  There,  while 
the  comparatively  low  hills  of  Renfrewshire,  with  the  thriving  towns  of  Port-Glas- 
gow and  Greenock,  are  seen  on  the  left,  attention  is  called  on  the  right  to  the  tow- 
ering alps  of  Argyllshire,  sometimes  ironically  called  the  duke  of  Argyll's  bowling- 
green.  The  Argyllshire  shores  are  here  decorated  with  a  long  succession  of  villas, 
the  favorite  summer  residences  of  the  more  affluent  citizens  of  Glasgow.  This 
mountainous  region  is  penetrated  by  several  inlets  of  the  sea,  one  of  which,  named 
Loch  Long,  is  twenty-tour  miles  long.  Another,  named  the  Holy  Loch,  is  shorter, 
but  surrounded  by  equally  picturesque  ground.  There  is  also  an  inland  lake.  Loch 
£ck,  which  presents  very  beautiful  scenery. 

*  "  On  the  east  shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  west  aidd  of  Ben  Lomond,  or  what  is  called  Onag- 
roalan,  a  narrow  alpiae  road  condacta  tbroogh  scenery  of  gigantic  featores.  Here  tnditioiu  coon- 
tenanoed  by  Barboor,  has  assigned  to  B4)bert  Brace  a  cave,  in  which  he  sqjoorned  a  night  when 
passing  from  Strathfillan,  after  the  nearly  fatal  combat  with  Macdonral  of  Lorn.  Here,  too,  a  steep 
shelving  rock  is  pointed  out  as  what  is  called  '  Rob  Roy's  Prison,'  where  that  Highland  lajid  is  ie> 
ported  to  have  stowed  snch  of  his  vassals  as  he  had  adjndged  to  dorance.  One  ef  bis  tenaats  had 
not  paid  his  rant  when  it  became  doe,  Rob,  sospendins;  him  on  a  rope  by  the  shoaldora,  let  him  down 
inio  the  fastness.  Having  drawn  him  up  at  the  eod  of  twenty<four  hours,  be  told  htm  that,  if  he 
fidled  to  pay  by  a  particiuar  time,  be  shoold  draw  him  np  by  the  neck.  Noith  of  Creigrostan  is  what 
Is  said  to  have  been  used  by  him  as  his  cave.  It  is  a  rude  sabterraneoas  recess,  ibnned  by  a  bags 
avalanche  of  the  moontain.    Here,  aeoordhig  to  tradition,  he  readesvoosed  iriAk  hie  iblloWera'*^ 
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Separated  from  this  rugged  district  bv  only  a  narrow  strait,  is  the  island  of  Bute, 
displaying  features  only  a  little  less  highland,  and  remarkable  for  the  amenity  of  its 
cliaaate,  on  which  account  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  persons  affected  with  pulmo- 
nary ailments.  It  measures  fourteen  miles  in  length  by  about  four  in  breadth,  and 
contains  some  beautiful  strips  of  level  territory,  in  one  of  which  is  situated  the  man- 
sion of  the  marquis  of  Bute.  The  beautiful  town  of  Rothesay,  a  favorite  sea-bathing 
station,  occupies  a  fine  situation  on  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  island.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  which  formed  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  earliest  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  Kyles  ofButey  as  the  strait  above  mentioned  is  named, 
is  remarkable  for  the  fine  visms  of  alpine  scenery  which  it  opens  up  to  the  view  of 
the  tourist. 

To  the  south  of  Bute  lies  the  island  of  Arran,  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  which 
entirely  consists  of  a  ran^e  of  rocky  mountains,  the  serrated  outlines  of  which,  as 
seen  from  the  neighboring  seas  and  shores,  is  extremely  grand.  The  loftiest  sum- 
mit, Goat-fell  (called  by  the  natives  Goath'bhein,  the  hill  of  storms),  is  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  feet  high.  Arran  bears  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  ffeologist, 
on  account  of  its  presenting,  within  a  narrow  space,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  geo- 
logical structure  of  Scotland.  Its  pathless  glens  and  picturesque  hills  commend  it 
equally  to  visiters  who  do  not  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  stratification  and  volcanic 
agencv.  The  whole  island,  excepting  a  few  small  farms,  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  whose  ancestor,  James  first  Lord  Hamilton,  obtained  it  from  the  crown 
on  his  marryinff  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.,  in  the  year  1474.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  large  farms  enclosed,  subdivided,  and  well  cultivated,  having 
fine  stocks  of  cattle  and  comfortable  farm-steadings,  where  formerly  there  were  nu- 
merous huts  without  chimneys  or  windows,  and  ridges  running  m  all  directions 
without  a  single  enclosure  or  subdivision.  At  the  north  end  of  the  island,  under  the 
lofty  and  isolated  summit  called  the  Cock  of  Arran,  a  small  bay,  denominated  Loch 
Ranza,  serves  as  a  natural  harbor,  in  which  capacity  it  is  turned  to  great  advantage 
in  the  herring  fishery.  On  the  shore  of  the  bay  there  are  a  few  scattered  houses,  an 
inn,  an  ancient  castle  in  ruins,  and  a  preaching  station.  A  road  sweeping  round  the 
east  shore  of  the  island  leads  to  Brodick  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  beau- ' 
tiful  tract  of  low  and  sloping  ground,  ornamented  with  some  fine  wood,  containing 
a  hamlet,  which  forms  a  favorite  resort  for  sea-bathing.  On  the  adjacent  height, 
amid  ancient  woods,  is  the  ancient  chateau  of  Brodick,  a  mansion  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  From  this  place  a  road  strikes  across  the  island,  and  opens  up  some 
magnificent  scenery.  Two  or  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  Brodick,  the  shore 
forms  the  more  spacious  recess  of  Lamlash  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  while  it  is  landlocked  in  front  by  Holy  island,  a  small  isle  which 
formerly  contained  a  monastery.  Lamlash  bay  is  of  great  importance  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Clyde  and  Irish  channel,  as  an  unfailing  retreat  for  distressed  vessels. 

Loch  Fi/ne,  a  long  narrow  estuary,  having  the  ridgy  promontory  of  Kintyre  on  the 
one  side  and  the  district  of  Cowal  on  the  other,  opens  up  much  fine  scenery.  In 
sailing  up  the  loch,  the  first  remarkable  place  is  Tarbert,  a  fishing  village  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  small  bay,  with  a  ruined. for talice  of  the  Argyll  family 
perched  on  a  rock  by  its  side.  Further  up  the  loch  is  Inverary  castle,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Argyll.  The  rugged  sylvan  scenery 
around  this  mansion,  with  its  views  of  seas,  mountains,  and  distant  islands,  excites 
general  admiration.  Between  Inverary  and  the  inn  of  Tarbert  on  Loch  Lomond,  a 
road  opens  up  a  splendid  tract  of  mountain  scenery,  the  most  striking  being  compre- 
hended in  the  valley  of  G-lencoe.  Another  road,  proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction, 
leads  to  Loch  Awe,  p.  473,  an  inland  lake  possessing  many  fine  features,  and  upon 
which  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Kilchurn,  once  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Bread- 
albane  family.  The  loch  is  overhung  by  Ben  Cruachan,  a  mountain  three  thousand 
three  himdred  and  ninety  feet  in  height,  on  the  skirts  of  which  King  Robert  Bruce 
gained  a  victory  over  his  powerful  enemy,  the  Lord  of  Lorn. 

The  northern  portion  of  Argyllshire,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  western  ocean 
uid  its  many  inlets,  contains  much  fine  scenery.  In  a  sheltered  situation  on  the  west 
coast,  stands  the  neat  and  cheerful  town  of  Oban,  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  the  nu- 
merous steamers  permeatin|^  these  seas,  and  a  kind  orentrepdt  for  the  rural  produce 
of  the  wide  district  around  it  In  front  is  the  isle  of  Eerrera, -where  Alexander  IT. 
died  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  to  the  western  islands.  On  the  coast  a  little  to 
the  north  (tf  Oban,  is  DonoUy  castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Macdoogals  of  Lorn,  and  a 
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little  way  farther  north  is  Duostaffnage,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Caledonian  kingB,  oc- 
cupying a  commandiDg  site  on  the  top  of  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea. 

Loch  Linnht,  opening  between  Lorn  and  Morren,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
chain  of  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  formed  into  the  Caledonian  canal,  presents  on 
both  sides  scenery  of  a  most  romantic  character^-a  mixture  of  bold  rocky  forelands, 
on  many  of  whicn  are  perched  the  eyry-like  fortresses  of  the  rude  chiefs  of  the  olden 
time,  and  green  smiling  hollows,  within  bays,  where  the  elegant  habitatioos  of  a 
modem  gentry  have  been  placed.  The  long  island  of  Lismore,  in  the  mouth  of  this 
estuary,  was  tne  ancient  appanage  of  the  bishops  of  Argyll,  and  temporarily  the  site 
of  a  college  for  catholic  priests,  after  the  French  seminaries  were  closed  by  the  rero- 
lution  ;  but  is  now  only  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  limestone  exported  from 
it  Opposite  to  its  upper  extremity.  Loch  Creran,  a  sub-estuary,  branches  off  into 
the  land  of  Lorn,  openmg  up  much  beautiful  scenery.  On  the  south  shore  of  Loch 
Linnhe,  to  the  north  of  the  opening  of  Loch  Creran,  is  the  district  of  Appia,  previ- 
ous to  1765  the  property  of  a  race  of  Stewarts,  descended  from  a  natural  son  of  the 
last  Lord  Lorn,  and  for  four  centuries  conspicuous  in  Highland  history.  In  this  dis- 
trict, the  first  mansion  which  occurs  to  the  north  of  Loch  Creran,  is  Airds,  the  seat 
of  Sir  John  Campbell.  Next  is  the  ruin  of  Castle  Stalker,  an  ancient  massive  build- 
ing. Appin  house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Downie  of  Appin,  next  occurs ;  and  after  that,  at 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Leven,  Ardshiel  (Stewart  Esq.).  From  Ballahulish  ferry  on 
Loch  Leven,  noted  for  its  great  quarry  of  slate,  the  west  Highland  road  penetrates 
the  savage  vale  of  Glencoe. 

Glencoe  opens  a  little  to  the  north  of  a  solitary  inn  called  the  King's  house,  and 
extends  about  ten  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Ballahulish.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  narrow  strip  of  rugged  territory,  along  which  hurries  the  wild  stream 
of  Cona,  celebrated  by  Ossian,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  its  banks.  On 
each  side  of  the  narrow  banks  of  this  river,  a  range  of  stupendous  hills  shoots  per- 
pendicularly up  to  the  height  of  at  least  two  thousand  feet,  casting  a  horrid  gloom 
over  the  vale,  and  impressing  the  lonely  traveller  with  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder. 
The  military  road  sweeps  along  the  rie^ht  side  of  the  glen.  From  the  sides  of  the 
J  hills  an  immense  number  of  torrents  descend,  sometimes  sweeping  over  and  spoil- 
ing the  road,  which  is  always,  therefore,  in  a  very  precarious  state.  From  the  one 
end  of  the  vale  to  the  other,  only  one  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  as  it  is 
not  a  road  of  much  currency,  the  traveller  may  pass  through  it  without  meeting  a 
single  human  being.  The  goats  scrambling  among  the  rocks,  and  the  wild  eagle 
hovering  about  the  tops  of  the  wall-like  hills,  are  usually  the  only  livigg  objects 
within  sight ;  and,  as  may  be  conceived,  these  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
wildness  and  desolation  of  the  scene.  The  place  where  the  famous  massacre  of 
Glencoe  happened  is  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  vale. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. — THE   GREAT  GLEN. 

Between  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  west  coast,  and  a  point  on  the  Moray  Firth  near 
Inverness,  there  is  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon,  in  the  form  of  a  glen  or  hol- 
low passing  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  for  sixty  miles,  throuf^h  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, and  the  bottom  of  which  is  nowhere  more  than  ninety  leet. elevated  above  thf 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  called  by  the  Highlanders  Glenmore'nan-Albin  (the  great  glen 
of  Scotland).  A  chain  of  lakes  extendmg  along  this  extraordinary  hollow  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  canal  which  should  admit  of  navigation  between  the  seas  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  island,  and  save  the  dangerous  passage  round  by  the  Pentland  firth : 
and  this,  under  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  was  formed  between  1803  and 
1822,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Telford,  at  an  expense  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  line  of  communication  has  not  proved  so  useful  as  was  contemplated  ;  but,  br 
admitting  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Inverness  and  Glasgow,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  allowing  a  vast  number  of  persons  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery  through 
which  it  passes. 

The  canal  commences  at  Clachnaharry,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  InremesF, 
and,  after  six  miles,  enters  the  first  of  the  chain  of  lakes.  Loch  Nest,  a  grand  piece 
of  water,  twenty-three  miles  long,  situated  amid  stupendous  and  sterile  mountabf. 
The  waters  of  Loch  Ness  never  freeze,  but  they  are  often  agitated  simultaneously 
with  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  On  -an  elevated 
rock  projected  into  the  northeast  margin  of  Loch  Ness,  are  situated  the  remains  of 
Urquhart  castle,  consisting  of  a  great  square  keep  and  several  exterior  walls  of  de- 
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fence.  It  was  beflieged  in  1303  by  the  officers  of  Edward  I.,  aad  with  great  difr 
culty  taken;  it  afterward  was  a  royal  fortress;  and,  finally,  in  1509,  it  became tke 
property  of  Grant  of  Grant,  ancester  of  the  earl  of  Seafield,  to  whom  it  now  beloQi>i 
Glen  Urquhart,  which  recedes  behind  Urquhart  castle,  is  a  beautifal  highland  rale, 
sometimes  likened  toTempe,  and  containing  many  gentlemen's  seats  and  a  good  ino. 
The  conspicuous  mountain,  MeaiJ'ourvonie  (hill  of  the  cold  moor),  upward  of  three 
thousand  feet  in  height,  here  begins  to  raise  its  huge  bulk  above  the  banks  of  the 
loch.  About  five  hundred  feet  from  the  summit,  there  is  a  lake  about  a  mile  long, 
which  can  not  be  much  less  than  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  Loch  Ne!& 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  cairn,  the  accumulation  of  which  must  have  been  i 
work  of  great  labor.  Mealfourvonie  stands  so  prominently  above  the  neighboring 
herd  of  hills,  that  it  is  not  only  singled  out  by  the  eye  at  Inverness,  bat  is  the  first 
landmark  seen  on  entering  the  Moray  firth,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 

The  road  along  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ness,  though  it  presents  numberless  fine 
views,  is  enlivened  by  few  traces  of  man's  presence.     The  paucity  of  houses  gives  t 
sort  of  distinction  to  the  inn  named  General's  hut,  nearly  eighteen  miles  from  loTer* 
ness,  originally  the  residence  of  General  Wade,  while  superinteDding  the  formatios 
of  his  roads.    Little  more  than  a  mile  further  on,  a  recess  or  chasm  in  the  hill  br 
the  side  of  the  lake  contains  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,    At  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  there  is  a  smooth  little  plain,  descending  upon  the  lake,  ornamented  by  the 
house  and  shrubberies  of  Fyers,  and  where  the  steamers  usually  disembark  such 
passengers  as  may  desire  to  behold  the  waterfall.    A  path  accessible  to  carnages 
winds  backward  and  forward  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  till  the  height  of  the  poblk 
road  is  reached ;  and  then  there  is  a  pathway  leading  down  the  face  of  the  cr^s, 
toward  a  projecting  rock,  on  which  visiters  usually  stand  to  see  the  fall.    The  Fyers 
is  not  a  very  copious  stream,  except  in  rainy  weather  ;  consequently  th,ere  are  great 
variations  in  the  aspect  of  the  cascade.    In  its  medium  fulness,  it  pours  through  s 
narrow  gullet  in  the  rock,  in  a  round  unbroken  stream,  which  gradually  whitens,  as 
it  descends,  till  it  falls  into  a  half-seen  profound,  usuallv  described  as  two  hundred 
and. forty  feet  below  the  point  of  descent,  thous:h  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  exaggen- 
tion.    A  dense  mist  is  constantly  seen  rising  from  the  broken  water,  like  the  hear* 
enward  aspirations  of  an  afflicted  and  tortured  spirit.    The  noise  is  usually  reiT 
loud.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  up  the  ravine,  there  is  another  cascade, 
usuallv  called  the  Upper  fall — a  fearful  gulf,  down  which  the  water  descends  bf 
three  leaps,  and  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown,  by  way  of  station  for  a  sight 
of  the  cataract.    All  this  stupendous  ravine  is  covered  by  birches,  on  whose  enry 
leaf  a  pearl  of  vapory  dew  is  constantly  hanging. 

A  few  miles  further  on,  Glenmorrison  opens  upon  the  northwest  bank  of  Loch 
Ness.  It  is  a  valley  full  of  romantic  scenery,  and  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  Grant  While  the  steam-borne  traveller  necessar  ly  pursues  the  route  by  the 
lake,  the  traveller  by  the  south  road,  after  passing  Fyers,  leaves  the  brink  of  that 
piece  of  water,  and  advances  into  Stratherrick,  a  long  valley  behind  the  line  of  bills 
which  overlook  Loch  Ness.  A  secluded  valley,  called  Killean,  opening  upon  this 
part  of  the  road  near  Whitebridge,  is  spoken  of  as  a  singularly  secluded  and  roman- 
tic piece  of  scenery.  At  the  distance  of  thirtv-two  miles  from  Inverness,  the  road 
descends  upon  Fort  Augustus  and  tbe  little  village  of  Lillicumming,  so  called  as  the 
burying-place  of  the  Cummings,  lords  of  Badenoch. 

Fort  Augustus^  situated  in  a  pleasant  opening  among  the  bills,  at  the  terminatioD 
of  Loch  Ness,  was  erected  in  1730,  as  an  addition  to  the  means  previously  existing 
for  the  control  of  the  turbulent  children  of  the  mountains.  Its  purposes  being  long 
since  accomplished,  it  has  for  many  years  been  only  occupied  by  two  or  three  artit 
lerymen.  From  Fort  Augustus,  the  cut  of  the  canal  is  resumed,  and  several  locks 
are  ascended ;  a  very  few  miles  brings  it  to  Loch  Oich,  the  smallest  of  the  chain  of 
lakes.  The  scenery  is  here  finer  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  Great  glen.  On  the 
northwest  bank  of  the  loch  is  Invergarry,  till  a  recent  period  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  Glengarry,  a  handsome  modern  building,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  an  older  mansion,  which  has  been  in  ruins  since  burnt  down  by  the  king's  troops 
in  1746,  in  consequence  of  the  part  taken  by  the  chief  in  the  rebellion. 

The  next  and  last  loch  is  Loch  Lochy,  the  hills  environing  which  are  the  most 
hopelessly  wild  and  stupendous  of  all  in  the  glen*  The  summit  level  of  the  canal 
is  between  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy,  being  ninety  feet  above  the  ordinary  bigb- 
water  mark  at  Fort  William,  and  ninety-four  above  that  at  Inverness — a  dinerence 
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to  be  accounted  for  bf  the  pressore  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  shores  of  Scotland. 
The  lonely  little  inn  of  Letter  Findlay  is  the  only  house  at  first  seen  on  Loch  Lochy ; 
but  when  the  west  end  is  nearly  reached,  the  traveller  discovers,  in  a  recess  on  the 
xi^ht  side,  the  house  of  Auchnacarrie,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  gallant  and 
unfortunate  Locheil,  before  he  entered  upon  the  fatal  campaign  of  J  745.  The  canal, 
after  leaving  this  loch,  descends  in  a  precipitous  series  of  locks,  called  Neplune^s 
Staircase^  into  Loch  £il»  a  continuation  of  Loch  Linnhe,  the  arm  of  the  sea  formerly 
mentioned. 

At  this  point  the  glen  is  more  spacious  than  anywhere  else.  It  is,  however,  the 
spaciousness  of*a  moor.  The  river  Lochy,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  pours  its  voluminous  and  impetuous  flood  toward  Loch  Eil  on  the  left ;  and 
beyond  it  Ben  Nevis  is  seen  to  rear  his  enormous  head,  with  the  vale  of  Glen  Nevis 
'Withdrawing  from  his  mighty  side  into  the  solitudes  of  Lochaber.  At  the  distance 
of  little  more  than  a  mile  is  the  town  of  Fort  William,  so  called  from  a  fortress  of 
the  same  name  built  for  the  repression  of  Highland  turbulence,  and  now  nearly 
disused. 

A  cluster  of  glens  to  the  south  of  the  great  Glen,  is  remarkable  for  a  natural 
phenomenon,  usually  called  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glenroyt  such  being  the  name  of 
the  rale  in  which  the  wonder  is  most  conspicuously  marked.  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
terraces,  in  most  places  three  in  number,  extending  along  both  sides  of  these  vales 
for  many  miles,  the  uppermost  eight}'^-two  feet  above  the  second,  which,  again,  is 
two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  the  first.  The  common  people  represent  these 
terraces  as  roads  formed  at  the  command  of  Fingal,  an  early  hero,  fur  his  convenience 
in  hunting ;  but  they  are  in  reality  ancient  beaches  of  inland  seas,  raised  into  their 
present  position  by  successive  upheavals  of  the  land — phenomena  with  which  modem 
geologists  are  familiar. 

WESTEBN   ISLANDS. 

The  Western  Islands  are  generally  bleak  and  rugged  in  surface,  and  occupied  by 
a  Tery  poor  class  of  tenantry.  In  some  of  them,  particularly  Skye  and  Eigg,  the 
scenery  attains  to  a  savage  grandeur.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  present  a  particular 
description  of  anv  besides  the  isle  of  Staffa,  so  remarkable  for  its  basaltic  structure. 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  bears  no  human  habitation,  its 
only  useful  tenants  being  a  small  herd  of  black  cattle.  At  the  point  of  greatest  ele- 
Tation,  toward  the  southwest,  this  island  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  high.  On 
the  northeast  it  presents  a  face  of  somewhat  less  height,  composed  of  basiulic  col- 
umns, and  penetrated  by  several  caves  of  various  sizes,  into  which  the  sea  occasion- 
ally breaks  with  the  report  of  thunder.  This  face,  according  to  Dr.  M*Culloch,  is 
formed  of  three  distinct  beds  of  rock,  of  unequal  thickness,  inclined  toward  the  east 
in  an  an^le  of  about  nine  degrees :  the  lowest  is  a  rude  trap  tufa ;  the  middle  one  is 
divided  into  columns  placed  vertically  to  the  planes  of  the  lowest  bed  ;  and  the  up- 

Eermost  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  small  columns  and  shapeless  rock — the  whole 
eing  partially  covered  by  a  fine  verdure.  The  central  columnar  part  having  in  some 
places  given  way,  is  the  occasion  of  the  numerous  caves  by  which  the  island  seems 
perforated. 

At  the  northeast  point  of  the  island,  the  dipping  of  the  rocks  is  so  low  as  to  afford 
a  safe  landing-place  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  Proceeding  thence,  the  visiter  is  con- 
ducted along  the  northeast  face,  and  is  introduced  to  the  Clamshell  (Scallop)  cave, 
where  a  curious  confusion  in  the  columnar  suructure  is  observable.  The  columns  on 
one  side  are  bent,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  ribs  not  unlike  the  inside  view  of  the  tim- 
bers of  a  ship,  while  the  opposite  wall  is  formed  by  the  ends  of  columns,  bearing  a 
ffeneral  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  a  honeycomb.  This  cave  is  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  breadth  at  the  entrance ;  its  length  being  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  and  the  breadth  contracting  to  the  termination.  Next  occurs 
the  noted  rock  Buachaille  (the  herdsman),  a  conoidal  pile  of  columns,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  lying  on  a  bed  of  curved  horizontal  ones,  visible  only  at  low  water.  There 
is  here  an  extensive  surface,  resembling  that. of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  composed 
of  the  broken  ends  of  pillars  once  conunuous  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  colonnade 
is  DOW  for  some  distance  upright  and  very  grand,  till  tne  visiter  reaches  the  Uaimh 
Binn  (Musical  cave),  usually  called  Fingal's  cave,  by  far  the  most  impressive  and 
interesting  object  in  the  island.    It  opens  from  the  sea  with  a  breadth  of  forty-two 
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feet,  a  height  of  sixty-six  feet  above  the  water  at  mean  tide,  the  pillar  on  ooe  aide 
being  thirty-six  feet  nigh,  and  that  on  the  other  eighteen.  The  depth  of  the  recess 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty-seyen  feet,  and  the  breadth  at  the  inner  termiiiatiflB 
twenty-two.  The  sides  within  are  columnar  throughout ;  the  columns  being  broken 
and  grouped  in  many  different  ways,  so  as  to  catch  a  yariety  of  direct  and  reflected 
tints,  mixed  with  secondary  shadows  and  deep  inyisible  recesses.  As  the  sea  Deyer 
ebbs  entirely  out,  the  only  jQoor  of  this  beautiful  cave  is  the  fine  green  water,  reflect* 
ing  from  its  white  bottom  tints  which  vary  and  harmonize  the  darker  tones  of  the 
rock,  aod  often  throwing  on  the  columns  flickering  lights,  which  its  U|^dulations  catch 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  without 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

There  are  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  district  between  the  Firth  of  Tar 
and  Moray  Firth,  numerous  mounds,  upright  slab  stones,  and  canred  stones,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  as  monuments  over  slain  warriors  by  the  early  is- 
habitaots  of  the  country,  or  by  the  Danes  or  other  northern  nations  who  occasionaUy 
invaded  it  in  remote  times.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  mounds  are  two  at 
Dunnipace,  on  the  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  one  at  Fettercairn,  in  Kincardine- 
shire. 

A  distinct  class  of  mounds,  called  moot  or  moat  hills,  are  common  in  the  south- 
western and  several  other  districts.  They  are  generally  of  a  square  form,  with  a  flat 
top.  It  is  believed  that  they  served  as  places  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  rude 
ages. 

Of  the  carved  stones  a  remarkable  example  is  termed  Sueno*s  pillar.  This  curious 
and  interesting  stone,  of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  gives  a  correct  represen- 
tation, is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Forres,  in  the  county  of  Elgin. 
It  is  only  a  few  yards  off  the  road  leading  from  Elgin  to  Inverness.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  singular  monument  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps 
in  Europe.  Man^  of  our  most  distinguished  antiquarians  are  indeed  of  opinion  that 
it  has  no  parallel  in  any  country,  Egypt  excepted.  It  is  cut  out  of  a  large  block  of 
granite  stone  of  the  hardest  kind  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  In  height  it  measures 
twenty-five  feet,  and  in  breadth,  near  its  base,  nearly  four  feet.  It  is  diyided  into 
seyen  departments.  It  is  sculptured  on  both  sides ;  but  that  which  looks  in  an  east- 
em  direction  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  not  only  because  it  is  more  crowded  with 
figures  than  the  other,  but  because  those  figures  are  executed  in  such  a  manner  as 
shows  that  those  by  whose  instructions  it  was  erected,  regarded  it  as  that  which 
would  chiefly  perpetuate  whatever  occurrence  it  was  intended  to  record.  The  high- 
est department  of  the  obelisk  contains  representations  of  nine  horses,  each  having  a 
rider,  who  is  apparently  rejoicing  at  the  accomplishment  of  some  important  object, 
most  probably  of  some  great  victory  which  has  been  gained.  The  figures  on  this 
division  of  the  stone  are  more  defaced  by  time  than  those  on  the  other  diyisions,  bat 
are  siill  sufiiciently  distinct  to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  what  they  are.  In  the  next 
department  appear  a  number  of  men  all  in  a  warlike  attitude.  Some  of  them  are 
brandishing  their  weapons,  while  others,  as  if  exulting  at  some  joyful  eyent,  are  rep- 
resented as  holding  their  shields  on  hi^h.  Others,  again,  are  m  the  act  of  joininf 
hands,  either  as  if  mutually  congratulatmg  each  other,  or  as  a  pledge  of  reciprocu 
encouragement  and  assistance.  In  the  centre  of  the  next  line  of  figures  appear  two 
warriors,  who  seemingly  are  either  making  preparations  for,  or  are  already  engaged 
in  single  combat,  while  their  respectiye  friends  are  witnessing  the  conflict  wim  the 
liveliest  interest  Next  we  have  a  group  of  figures  witnessing  one  of  their  number 
beheading,  in  cold  blood,  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  m  war.    Close  by  is  a 
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kind  of  canopy,  which  covers  the  heads  of  those  who  have  been  executed.  Thi? 
canopy  is  guarded  by  men  each  bearing  a  halberd.  A  number  of  dead  bodies  art 
lying  on  one  side.  Next  are  trumpeters  blowing  their  trumpets*  in  testimooy,  cc 
doubt,  of  the  triumph  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  parties,  to  commemorate  mrfaose 
deeds  the  monument  was  raised.  In  the  next  division  we  have  a  troop  of  horses  pat 
to  flight  by  a  band  of  infantry,  whose  first  line  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrowB. 
while  those  which  follow  are  accoutred  with  swords  and  targets.  In  the  next  and 
last  department  of  the  stone,  the  horses  seem  to  be  seized  by  the  conquering'  party, 
the  riders  are  beheaded,  and  the  head  of  the  chief  or  leader  is  suspended,  which  i< 
probably  meant  to  denote  the  same  degradation  as  if  it  were  hung  in  chains.  The 
other  side  of  the  obelisk  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  large  cross.  Beneath  it  are  two 
persons  evidently  of  great  consequence.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  at- 
tendants, and  embrace  each  other  as  if  in  the  act  of  becoming  reconciled  together. 

Such  is  a  description  of  this  very  extraordinary  monument.    As  to  its  ori^n,  or  the 
particular  events  it  was  intended  to  commemorate,  we  are  unfortunately  left  in  un- 
certainty.   Every  historian,  every  traveller,  and  indeed  most  of  the  antiquarians  in 
Scotland,  have  all  more  or  less  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  no  tw^o  of 
them  are  agreed  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.    Some  suppose,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  cross  beine  on  the  obverse  side,  that  it  was  planted  to  com- 
memorate the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Scotland.    This,  howerer,  is  very 
unlikely :  for,  had  such  been  its  object,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  connexion  so  many 
warlike  figures  could  have  had  with  it.    Others  maintain  that  it  was  raised  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Mortlach,  which  battle,  having  been  gained  by  the  Scots  over  the 
Danes,  eventually  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  the  kingdom.     This  is  also 
a  very  improbable  hypothesis,  the  battle  in  question  having  been  fought  nearly  tweoty 
miles  from  the  spot  where  the  stone  is  erected.    In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  event 
of  national  importance  that  occurred  between  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  and 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  centurys — for  the  date  of  the  pillar  is  generally  supposed  to 
lie  between  those  two  periods — but  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquarian  or  other 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  its  erection. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cordiner,  a  distinguished  northern  antiquarian 
of  the  last  century,  respecting  the  origin  of  this  monument,  appears  to  us  the  most 
probable.  His  opinion  is  that  it  was  raised  to  commemorate  the  defeat  and  expul- 
sion from  Scotland,  by  the  Scots,  of  those  Scandinavian  adventurers  mentioned  in  the 
'<  Annals  of  Torfans,"  who,  joined  by  a  number  of  chieftains  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Caithness,  had,  in  the  ninth  century,  established  themselves  at  the  neighboring 
promontory  of  Bur? head,  and  who,  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  kept 
possession  of  the  place,  committed  the  most  serious  depredations  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country.    In  support  of  his  hypothesis  Mr.  Cordiner  reasons  in  this  way  :-> 

**  In  their  sanguine  endeavors  to  extend  their  sway,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a 
more  speedy  retreat  to  their  lines,  when  carrying  ofi'^ booty,  or  baffled  in  any  attempt, 
the  aid  of  cavalry  was  of  essential  and  almost  indispensable  importance,  and  natu- 
rally became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  forces. 

'*  Of  consequence,  as  it  was  the  great  object  of  Caledonian  policy  and  valor  to  seize 
their  horses,  in  order  to  defeat  their  enterprises ;  so  when,  at  a  fortunate  period,  they 
succeeded  in  totally  routing  the  Scandinavian  bands,  and  compelling  them  to  leave 
their  shores,  if  they  wished  to  erect  a  conspicuous  memorial  of  the  event,  the  most 
striking  article  would  be  to  exhibit  the  seizure  of  the  horses,  and  the  inflicting  a  cap- 
ital penalty  on  their  riders ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  most  conspicuous  department  of 
the  column. 

"  It  is  moreover  evident,  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  history  and  tradition, 
that  part  of  the  troops  and  warlike  adventurers  which  had  embarked  in  the  grand 
expedition  undertaken  by  01au8,  prince  of  Norway,  about  the  year  1000,  did  rein- 
force the  garrison  at  Eccialsbacca,  in  the  bur^h  of  Moray,  and  made  some  daring 
advances  toward  the  subduing  of  the  surroundmg  countries — and  that,  soon  after  that 
period,  their  repeated  defeats  induced  them  wholly  to  relinquish  their  settlement  in 
that  province. 

*'  No  event  was  therefore  more  likely  to  become  a  subject  of  national  ^titude 
and  honor,  than  those  actions  in  which  the  princes  of  Norway  and  their  military  ad- 
herents were  totally  defeated,  and  which  so  fully  jmved  the  way  for  returning  peace 
to  smile  over  these  harassed  and  extensive  territories.    And,  in  conseqneDce  of  the 
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ScandinaTian  foieesinaUy  evBcnating  their  posts,  a  treaty  of  amicable  alliance  might 
be  ibrmed  between  Malcolm  and  Canute,  or  Sueno,  king  of  Norway ;  and  the  august 
figures  on  the  base  of  the  cross  have  been  sculptured  to  express  that  important  recon- 
ciliation, while  the  figures  on  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  obelisk,  which  are  joined  hand 
in  hand,  and  in  attitudes  of  friendly  communication,  may  allude  to  the  new  degrees 
of  mutual  confidence  and  security  which  took  place  after  the  feuds  were  settled  that 
are  represented  on  the  front  of  the  column.** 

The  traditions  of  the  country  are  certainly  more  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter than  of  any  other  hypothesis  which  lias  been  advanced.  The  very  name,  in- 
deed, given  to  the  pillar,  viz.,  **  Sueno's  Stone,"  which  it  has  retained  from  time 
immemorial,  shows  that  the  opinion  of  the  peasantry  in  the  district  always  has  been, 
that  that  Norwegian  monarch  must  have  been,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with 
its  erection. 

There  is  another  very  entire  and  curious  specimen  at  Aberlemno,  in  Forfarshire. 
A  third,  at  Meigle,  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  representation  of  one  of  the  war 
chariots  used  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  Orkney,  there  are  some  surviving  examples  of  a 
very  remarkable  class  of  early  buildings,  to  which  the  common  people  now  give  the 
name  of  '*  Picts'  houses,"  as  supposing  them  to  have  been  built  by  the  Picts.  They 
are  generally  round  buildings,  or  no  great  height,  with  round  vaulted  tops,  altogether 
built  of  courses  of  dressed  stone  without  mortar,  and  containing  for  the  most  part  one 
central  chamber,  and  several  long,  narrow  recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

Circular  mounds,  the  remains  of  British  and  Danish  camps,  are  common  on  the 
tops  of  the  Scottish  hills,  having  probably  been  the  places  to  which  the  early  people 
retired  with  their  flocks  in  times  of  danger.  On  several  hills,  particularly  in  rerth- 
ahire  and  Invemcss-shire,  there  are  remains  of  walls,  presenting  appearances  as  if 
the  stony  materials  had  been  artificially  vitrified.  It  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained 
whether  these  "  vitrified  forts,"  as  they  are  called,  were  works  of  our  Caledonian  an- 
cestors, or  the  effect  of  accident,  though  the  former  is  certainly  the  more  likely  sup- 
position. 

The  weapons  used  by  the  aboric^nal  people  are  oAen  found,  consisting  of  stone- 
axes,  arrow-heads  of  flint,  &c.  Necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  used  by 
them,  barbarous  in  style,  but  generally  of  gold,  are  also  often  found.  In  various  dis- 
tricts, druidicai  circles  still  exist  in  a  tolerablv  entire  state  ;  but  none  oo  so  large  or 
regular  a  scale  as  those  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury. 

There  are  remains  of  roads  and  camps  formed  by  the  Romans  in  their  hesitating 
and  imperfect  attempts  to  subdue  North  Britain ;  and  of  the  wall  built  imder  the 
Emperor  Antoninus,  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  forts  at  regular 
intervals,  it  is  still  possible  to  discern  a  few  traces. 

The  next  class  or  antique  objects  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  fanes,  reared  oa 
account  of  religion  during  the  period  when  the  Romish  church  was  triumphant. 
These  are  everywhere  very  numerous,  but  in  few  cases  tolerably  entire.  Excepting 
two  cathedrals,  those  of  G-lasgow  and  of  Kirkwall  (in  Orkney),  all  of  that  class  of 
structures  are  in  ruins.  The  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  conventual  and  collegiate 
establishments,  are  in  every  instance  gone  to  decay.  Melrose  abbey,  the  cathedral 
of  Elgin,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  Roslin,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  these  ruinous 
buildings. 

Melrose  abbey  stands  in  one  of  the  vales  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh, 
having  that  river  flowing  on  the  north  of  it,  and  the  Eildon  hills  looking  down  upoa 
it  from  the  south.  The  first  abbey  of  Melrose  stood  about  two  miles  east  from  the 
present,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Tweed,  in  a  peninsula  formed  bv  a  turn  of  the  river, 
and  terminating  in  a  rocky  precipice  of  some  elevation.  Hence  the  name  Mail-ross, 
which  in  Celtic  signifies  a  nated  promontory,  or  tongue  of  land.  The  spot  is  still 
occupied  by  a  hamlet  called  old  Melrose,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  larger  village 
which  surrounds  the  present  abbey.  This  first  house  was  a  foundation  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  erected  soon  aAer  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 
It  was  tenant^  by  an  association  of  the  Culdees,  the  primitive  Christian  clergy  oi 
Scotland  and  is  stated  by  Bede  to  have  become  an  establishment  of  great  celebri^ 
so  early  as  the  year  664.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  St.  Cuthbert  commenced  hu 
monastic  life,  and  acqtiired  the  reputation  which  in  his  old  age  occasioned  his  trans- 
ference to  the  greater  monastery  or  Lindisfame.   The  first  mooastery  of  Melrose,  how« 
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ever,  like  all  the  religions  buildiDgs  of  those  times,  was  probably  a  verf  humble 
edifice,  and  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  built  only  of  wood.  Parts  of  the  foimdatioa 
of  a  wail  by  which  it  had  been  surrounded  are  still  to  be  seen ;  but  no  trace  is  to  be 
discovered  of  the  house  itself. 

The  present  abbey  was  founded  in  1136,  by  King  David  I.,  commonly  called  Sl 
David — "  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown,"  as  iie  was  characterized  by  his  descendant 
James  VI.,  in  allusion  to  the  curtailment  of  the  royal  patrimony  occasioned  by  his 
pious  liberality.  The  new  monastery  was  peopled  as  soon  as  finished  by  an  importa* 
tion  of  Cistertians  from  the  hive  of  Rievaulz,  in  Yorkshire,  the  first  of  that  order 
of  monks  which  had  been  seen  in  Scotland,  whence  Melrose  retained  ever  after  the 
dignity  of  the  mother  Cistertian  church  of  that  country.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  in  1146. 

The  history  of  this  abbey  during  the  four  centuries  it  existed,  presents  very  few 
incidents  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  similar  establishments.  There  is  a  valuable 
document,  known  as  the  *'  Chronicle  of  Melrose,"  beins  a  chronological  account  of 
Scottish  affairs  from  735  to  1270,  compiled  by  the  monks,  which  Thomas  Gale  has 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '*Reriun  Anglicarum  Scriptores."  From  the 
successive  donations  of  its  royal  and  other  benefactors,  it  rapidly  rose  to  great  wealth, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  spoliation  which  it  repeatedly  sustained  from  incursions 
of  the  English,  when  the  two  countries  were  at  war.  In  1561,  immediately  before 
the  dissolution,  its  revenues  amounted  to  £1,758  in  money,  besides  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  beer,  meal,  oats,  poul  y,  butler,  salt,  &c.  The  number  of  monks  in  later 
times  seems  to  have  varied  from  eighty  to  about  one  hundred. 

AAer  the  reformation  the  monastery  and  its  estates  were  granted  by  Queen  Mart 
to  the  infamous  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whom  she  afterward  married. 
On  his  forfeiture  they  were  bestowed  on  James  Douglass,  a  brother  of  the  earl  oi 
Morton ;  and  they  subsequently  passed  through  various  possessors,  till  they  were 
purchased,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  by  the  family  of  Buccieugh,  to  whom 
they  now  belong.  Douglass  pulled  down  a  part  of  the  abbey,  and  with  the  materials 
erected  a  mansion  in  the  vicinity,  which  is  still  standing.  It  is  probable,  however, 
diat  the  building  suffered  considerably  before  this  in  the  tumults  by  which  the  reform* 
ation  in  Scotland  was  attended.  It  is  said  to  have  received  much  additional  injury 
from  a  popular  attack  upon  it,  as  a  monument  of  popery  and  episcopacy,  in  1649. 
On  this  occasion,  many  of  the  statues,  or  images,  as  they  would  be  called,  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  were  broken  to  pieces ;  and  indeed,  the  tradition  is,  that  tbe 
work  of  demolition  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  fright  which  the  mob  received  from  aa 
accident  which  befell  one  of  them,  while  levelling  a  blow  at  a  figure  of  the  Virgin. 
It  appears  at  any  rate  that  many  of  the  statues  wlxich  are  now  gone  were  in  ezist- 
eoce  long  aAer  this  time,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  engraving  of  tbe  abbey  given  in  the 
first  edition  of  «  Slezer's  Theatrum  Scotisei,"  published  in  1693. 

The  church  had  been  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  ruins  which  still  remain  con- 
rist  principally  of  the  southern  transept,  a  jportion  of  the  square  tower  which  rose 
over  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the  portion  of  tbe  body  of  the  church,  including 
the  choir,  and  part  of  the  nave,  to  the  east  of  the  tower.  The  roof  has  nearly  all 
fiiUen  in.  Still,  even  in  this  state  of  decay  and  desolation,  the  pile  remains  a  monu- 
ment of  architectural  taste  and  skill  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.  "  Mailross,"  writes 
the  eminent  antiquary  Francis  Drake,  in  a  letter  to  Roger  Gale,  dated  14th  July. 
1742,  "  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  say,  has  been  the  most  exquisite  structure  of  its  kiiid 
in  either  kingdom."  Mr.  Hutcliinson,  in  his  *'  View  of  Northumberland"  (2  vols.  4to. 
1778),  from  whose  account  of  Melrose  the  notices  that  have  since  appeared  have 
been  chiefly  borrowed,  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  eaually  fervent  admiration. 
Speaking  of  the  ornamental  work  on  the  door  which  had  led  from  the  northern  tran- 
sept to  me  cloister,  he  says :  **  The  fillet  of  foliage  and  flowers  is  of  the  highest 
finishing  that  can  be  conceived  to  be  executed  in  freestone,  the  same  being  pierced, 
the  flowers  and  leaves  separated  from  the  stone  behind,  and  suspended  in  a  twisted 
garland.  In  the  mouldings,  pinnacle  work,  and  foliage,  of  the  seats  which  remain 
of  the  cloister,  I  am  bold  to  say  there  is  as  great  excellence  to  be  found,  as  in  any 
atone  work  in  Europe,  for  lighmess,  ease,  and  disposition.  Nature  is  studied  through 
the  whole,  and  the  flowers  and  plants  are  represented  as  accurately  as  under  the 
pencil.  In  this  fkbric  there  are  the  finest  lessons,  and  the  greatest  vanety  of  Gothic 
ornaments  that  the  island  afibrds,  take  all  the  religious  structures  together." 
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The  chisel  of  the  sculptor  who  thus  ornamented  Melrose,  has  been  dngolarlT  Ibi^ 
tunate  in  the  material  upon  which  it  was  exercised.  "The  stone,*'  says  ocoti, 
"  though  it  has  resisted  the  weather  for  so  many  n^es,  retains  perfect  sharpness,  so 
that  even  the  most  minute  ornaments  seem  as  entire  as  when  newlv  wrooght.  Is 
some  of  the  cloisters  there  are  representations  of  flowers,  vegetables,  ice,  carved 
in  stone,  with  accuracy  and  precision  so  delicate,  that  we  almost  distrust  our  senses, 
when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  so  hard  a  substance  to  soch  intricate 
and  exquisite  modulation."  In  the  poem  to  which  this  note  is  appended,  **  the  Laj 
of  the  last  Minstrel,"  the  following  Imes  also  occur,  descriptive  ot  the  beauty  of  these 
representations  and  their  nice  fidelity  to  nature : — 

*  Spreading  herbs  and  flowereto  bright, 
GHisteoed  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb  nor  floweret  glistened  there. 
Bat  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair. 

•  »  •  •  • 

By  a  Bteel-clenched  postern  door 

They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall. 

The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars,  Io%.  and  light,  and  small ; 

The  key -stone  that  locked  each  ribbed  aisle, 

Was  a  flcar-de-Iys,  or  a  qaatre  feaille ; 

The  corbells  were  carved  grotesqae  and  grim ; 

And  the  pillars  with  clostered  shafts  so  trim. 

With  base  and  with  capital  floarished  aroand. 

Seemed  handles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound." 

The  most  superb  parts  of  the  ruin  are  the  entry  to  the  southern  transept  with  the 
window  over  it,  and  the  great  eastern  window,  both  of  which  are  represented  in  our 
en^ving.  Scott  thus  describes  the  latter  as  seen  from  the  interior,  by  his  hero, 
William  of  Deloraine,  and  his  guide,  '*  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle" : — 

"  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 
Throagh  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 
Bv  foliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thoa  woaldst  have  thoorht  some  fairy's  hand, 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  tne  osier  wand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint. 
Showed  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Fall  in  the  midst  his  cross  of  red 
Triamphant  Michael  brandished 
And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain." 

According  to  Hutchinson,  the  entire  length  of  the  abbey  is  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  feet,  and  that  of  the  transept  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  What  remains 
of  the  tower  is  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  anciently  sa^ 
mounted  by  a  spire.  The  character  of  the  architecture  proves  that  very  liiiJe  of  the 
building  erected  by  David  I.  now  remains.  The  monastery  is  known  to  have  unde^ 
ffone  an  extensive  restoration  during  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  in  the  early  pan  d 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  what  we  now  see  is  probably  the  work  of  that  age. 

There  is  no  other  remnant  of  antiquity  in  Scotland  which  has  of  late  years  bea 
so  much  visited  by  strangers  as  Melrose.  Since  the  publication  of  "  the  Lay  of  th€ 
last  Minstrel,"  especially,  the  fame  of  the  place  has  been  carried  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  known.  This  general  admiration  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  to  be 
done  for  the  preservation  of  the  ruin.  Formerly  a  part  of  the  nave  was  used  as  the 
parish  church,  and  the  erections  rendered  necessarv  by  this  appropriation  sadly 
mjured  the  efiect  of  the  ancient  architecture.  A  new  'parish  church  has'  lately  been 
built,  and  the  abbev  is  left  to  the  solitude  and  silence  best  becoming  its  dismanded 
state,  and  that  of  the  fallen  faith  of  which  it  is  the  monument.  The  beaotifnl  niia 
may  now  be  contemplated  without  the  pensive  remembrances  which  it  recalls  bdag 


"  If  iboa  woaUM  Tiaw  bir  Helnun  arigtiV 
Oo  TiiHl  il  b;  tba  pale  mooDlight; 
Forlbagaybeanuoi  lightnme  day 
aild,  bDi  M  ftoDt.  the  mini  grtv. 
When  the  broken  trebn  am  bl*ek  In  oigfat, 

And  each  ifaBftedonel  glimi '^^- 

Wbea  the  cold  lighl'*  noeer 
Slrauna  oa  ibe  n 


1  lighl'*  noeerUis  (bower 
9  rained 


When  boilreM  uid  boltreH,  altenuuly, 
Boem  frunod  of  ebon  and  JTor; } 

When  lilver  edna  the  itnagery, 
And  tb«  KnillBihatlearb  thee  Id  lire  ind  < 
Wbeo  dtMant  Tweed  ubeard  lb  rave, 
And  the  owlet  tn  bom  o'er  Ihe  dead  man's 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while— 
Then  view  Bl.  David'a  mined  pilej 
And,  homo  retBrning,  aoolhly  awsar, 
Wai  never  ireDe  lo  aad  atxl  hlr  I" 


Brybnr^h  abbey,  &  picturesque  and  lovely  ruin,  where  rest  the  remaius  of  Sir  Wal- 
ler  Scott,  IS  situated  oo  Tweed  Hide,  about  halfway  between  Smailhoim  and  Abbota- 
ford :  Smailhoim,  which  wua  the  spot  where  Scott  passed  his  infiiucy,  and  Abbots- 
ford  which  bis  glories  have  immortalized. 


Drybiu^  Abbe;. 

Drvbnr^h  abbey  presents  hut  few  remains  of  its  former  graodeur,  bat  still  the 
beholder  is  much  Ki^tified  by  the  Tasmess  of  the  niin,  over  which  the  green  ivy 
throws  a  verdant  robe,  and  when  seen  by  moonlight,  the  pale  beams  of  that  waiider- 
ing  planet,  give  a  melancholy  and  soothuig  sofmese  to  the  scene. 

About  three  miles  south  from  Sta&a,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  southern  extremi^ 
of  Mall,  lies  the  famous  lona — "once,"  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "the  lumi- 
nary of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savase  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religitm."  The  name  lona  is  merelf 
the  Celtic  term  J-thana  (the  th  not  pronounced),  signifying  the  Isle  of  Waves.  Tons 
is  now  commonly  called  I  (pronounced  ee],  that  is,  the  isle — a  name  which  seems  to 
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htre  been  bestowed  npon  it  by  way  of  pre-eminence  in  rerv  remote  times.  It  is  » 
designated  by  Bede,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  eignth  centary.  It  is  some- 
times also  more  formally  or  emphatically  distinguished  as  I-colm-kill,  that  is,  ^e 
isle  of  Columba's  cell. 

lona  is  larjB;er  than  Stafia,  bnt  still  of  rerv  limited  dimensions,  being  only  about 
three  miles  in  length,  from  southwest  to  nortneast,  and  scarcely  a  mile  across  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  On  the  west  side  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  rocky ;  bat  on  the 
east  it  is  more  level.  The  two  principal  plains  are  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  one  called  the  Bay  of  Martyrs,  on  the  west  side ;  the  other,  that  on  which  the 
village  is  built,  looking  to  the  east  The  population  consisting  now  of  about  ninety 
families,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  is  all  collected  in  this  last-mentioned 
comer,  lona  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  fertility ;  and  all  the 
old  accounts  celebrate  its  eminence  in  this  respect.  But  the  praises  it  has  received 
are  probably  to  be  interpreted  with  a  reference  to  its  peculiar  locality,  and  as  mean- 
ing only  that  its  soil  was  more  productive  than  that  of  the  desolate  and  savage  re- 
gions by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  little  isle  was  a  sacred  spot  even  long  before 
it  was  shone  upon  by  the  light  of  Christianity.  Here  the  Druids  are  supposed  to  have 
celebrated  their  mysterious  and  bloody  rites ;  it  is  said  to  have  then  borne  the  name 
of  Inish  Drulnish,  the  island  of  the  Druids ;  and  a  green  eminence  near  the  east  coast 
is  still  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  their  burying-place.  It  was  probabljr  the  fame 
of  its  ancient  sanctity  which  induced  St  Columba  to  fix  upon  it  as  a  residence  for 
himself  and  his  companions,  when  he  came  over  from  Ireland  to  convert  the  north- 
em  Scots,  according  to  Bede,  in  the  year  565.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  here  he  e»> 
tablished  himself,  having,  it  is  said,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island  from  the  king  who 
then  reiffned  in  Scotland. 

St  Columba  must  have  been  a  man  of  no  ordinary  endowments,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  dark  and  rude  age  in  which  he  lived.  Wherever 
he  may  have  been  educated,  he  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the  knowled^ 
of  his  time ;  and  may  be  considered  to  have  introduced  the  light  of  letters  as  wol 
as  that  of  religion  into  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Columba 's  works,  which  are  in 
Latin,  were  published  at  Louvain,  in  1667,  under  the  superintendence  of  Patrick 
Fleming,  a  countryman  of  his  own.     The  saint  is  said  to  have  died  in  597. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  nature  of  the  institution  established  by  St 
Columba  in  lona,  it  could  hardly  have  been  governed  on  any  principle  of  monastic 
discipline,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  church  till  long  afler 
his  time.  It  rather  appears  to  have  been  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  priest- 
hood, or  what  we  should  now  call  a  theolo^cal  college.  In  Bede's  time  the  disci- 
pline established  by  St  Columba  still  survived  at  lona.  Here  and  elsewhere  the 
priests  were  denominated,  not  monks,  but  culdees,  from  a  Celtic  term  still  in  use, 
which  si^ifies  merely  a  person  given  to  retirement  and  solitary  meditation.  The 
introduction  of  the  papal  rule  eventually  substituted  everywhere  for  the  culdees  some 
order  of  regular  monks.  At  lona  the  successors  of  Columba,  after  some  centuries 
of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  which  their  noted  learning  and  sanctity  procured  for 
them,  notwithstanding  the  continual  contests  of  the  barbarous  and  ferocious  tribes  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  were  at  last,  in  the  year  807,  driven  from  their  ancient 
shelter  by  an  incursion  of  the  Danes,  those  unscrupulous  pirates,  whom  even  the 
cross  rarely  deterred  when  a  booty  worth  the  seizing  tempted  them  on.  After  this 
the  place  remained  for  many  years  untenanted — till  it  was  again  taken  possession  of 
bv  a  detachment  of  monks  of^  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  from  the  famous  abbey  cd 
Cluny,  who  occupied  it  till  the  reformation.  After  the  isle  of  Man  ceased  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Scottish  dominions,  the  church  of  lona  was  the  cathedral  of  the  bishop  of  the 
Isles ;  and  that  dignipr  it  retained  till  the  establishment  of  presbyterianism.  This 
and  the  other  sacred  buildings,  however,  which  once  exbted  on  the  island,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  reduced  very  nearly  to  the  ruined  state  in  which 
they  now  remain,  at  the  era  of  the  reformation. 

The  principal  monuments  of  the  past  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  lona  are  the 
ruins  or  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Mary,  of  a  nunnery,  of  five  chapels,  and  of  a 
buildinfi:  called  the  Bishop's  house.  Of  these  bnildinfi^s,  the  most  ancient  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  much  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Columba.  His  erection  was  probably 
of  wattles,  the  material  then  generally  used  for  building  in  this  country.  Of  the  ex- 
isting remains,  Dr.  M*Ciilloch,  who  published  a  descnption  of  the  Western  isles  in 
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1819, 18  of  opinioD  that  that  called  St.  Oran's  chapel  is  die  most  ancient ;  and  it 
may,  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  Saxon  age.  Next  to  this  edifice,  in  point  cf  andqnitj, 
mav  be  reckoned  the  nunnery.  The  arches  here  are  also  roond ;  and  the  foandatioa 
of  tne  building  may  probablv  be  referred  lo  a  oeriod  beyond  the  twelfth  centmy. 
The  most  extensive  ruin  is  that  of  the  church  or  which  our  engraving  gires  a  repre- 
sentation. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  surmounted  at  the  intersection  of  the  oaTe 
and  the  transept  by  a  square  tower  of  about  seventy  feet  in  height.  The  leog^th  of 
the  transept  is  seventy  feet,  and  that  of  the  body  of  the  church,  from  east  to  west, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Of  this  building,  the  part  to  the  eastward  of  the  tower 
is  apparently  the  most  ancient ;  and  it  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  thirteeoth 
cenmry.  The  arches  are  pointed,  and  the  shafts  of  the  pillars  are  cylindrical  and 
plain,  as  they  are  usually  round  to  be  in  buildings  of  the  Norman  age.  The  great 
window  in  the  eastern  gable  of  this  church  has  been  much  admired.  For  a  more 
minute  description  of  the  different  buildings,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Johnson's 
Joumey  to  the  Hebrides.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  here  in  1773,  the  chapel  of  the 
nunnery  was  used  as  a  cowhouse,  and  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  with 
dung.  The  doctor,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Boswell,  and  tneir  host,  Mr.  Maclean, 
during  the  night  they  spent  in  lona,  lay  together  in  a  bam,  on  straw,  with  their 
portmanteaus  for  their  pillows. 

The  monuments  of  the  dead  with  which  this  sacred  soil  was  formerly  crowded, 
and  many  vestiges  of  which  still  remain,  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  di- 
lapidated walls  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  them.  Forty-eight  kings  of  Scotland,  four 
of  Ireland,  and  eight  of  Norway,  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  lona,  in  three  sepa- 
rate enclosures,  each  bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  intimating  to  which  class  of  the 
illustrious  dead  it  was  appropriated.  These  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  legible 
in  Buchanan's  days ;  but  they  are  now  wholly  obliterated,  and  the  royal  cemetery 
indeed  is  reduced  to  a  few  slight  ridges  formed  by  some  broken  arches  bailt  under 
the  ground.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ridge  of  Kings.  Of  the  other  tombs 
most  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Saxon  characters;  but  Dr.  M'Culloch  states  that 
there  are  also  a  few  in  which  the  Celtic  language  and  alphabet  are  tised,  though 
among  these  he  could  discover  none  with  dates.  Among  the  ornamental  sculptures 
the  most  interesting  which  he  observed  were  some  ancient  ships. 

Roslin  castle  is  in  the  parish  of  Lasswade,  a  few  miles  south  from  Edinburgh ; 
and  it  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  called  the  North  Esk,  on  a  rock  which 
overhangs  the  stream,  and  at  a  point  where  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  and  pursues  its 
course  for  a  moment,  with  something  of  the  dash  and  hurry  of  a  cataract.  Hence, 
according  to  one  etymology,  the  name  Roskely,  from  the  Gaelic  Ross,  a  promontoiy 
or  jutting  rock,  and  Lyn,dL  waterfall,  the  rock  of  the  waterfall.  Others,  however, 
derive  it  from  another  compound  Roskely,  signifying  the  rock  in  the  glen ;  and  this 
is  also  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  position  of  the  castle,  which  stands  in  the  hollow 
of  a  valley,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills.  The  situation  is  in  the  highest 
degree  romantic  and  beautiful,  the  wood  in  the  bosom  of  which  the  casile  stands  ex* 
tending  to  the  water^s  edge,  while  masses  of  the  richest  foliage  cover  in  almost  every 
direction  the  brows  and  summits  of  the  surrounding  heights.  The  castle  itself  is 
now  a  mere  ruin,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  few  fragments  of  masonry,  which 
project  their  gray  and  ragged  tops  from  the  midst  of  the  trees,  the  time-shattered 
work  of  man  making  a  fine  though  melancholy  contrast  with  the  fresh  and  eve^ 
springing  green  of  nature.  There  wave  the  old,  but  yet  strong  and  leafy  boughs; 
beside  them  runs  the  river  along  its  rocky  bed : — 

II  'T^iii  marmnr  on  a  thoosaod  yean, 
And  flow  aa  now  it  flows:" 

but  the  home  of  ancient  state  is  stripped  bare  of  all  that  once  adorned  it,  nor  roof 
nor  floor  remains  of  the  spacious  halls  and  gilded  chambers  that  were  wont  to  lodge 
their  troops  of  retainers  and  guests,  and  to  ring  with  their  festive  revelry.  And  they 
who  tenanted  them  are  still  more  utterly  passed  away ;  man's  works  are  perishable, 
bat  he  himself  is  of  still  briefer  date.  The  old  lords  of  Roslin  are  supposed  to  have 
had  a  baronial  residence  on  this  spot  from  the  eleventh  cenmry,  when  they  first  came 
into  possession  of  the  property  ;  but  the  original  castle  was  burnt  to  the  ground  is 
1554  by  the  Engflish  forces,  which  in  that  year  attacked  the  Scottish  capital  aod 
ravagea  the  surrounding  cotmtry.  The  bttildinff,  of  which  the  ruins  now  remam, 
seems  to  have  been  iieany  all  erected  since  that  disaster.    In  the  old  casila,  Williim 
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St  Clair,  the  baron  of  Roslin,  who  among  other  titles  bore  those  of  earl  of  Caithness 
and  prince  of  the  Orkneys,  is  recorded  to  ha?e  lived  in  a  style  riyailing  the  magnifi- 
cence of  royal  state.  The  following  is  the  description  of  his  housekeeping  giTen  hr 
an  old  writer :  '*  He  kept  a  great  court,  and  was  royally  serred  at  his  own  table  to 
Tessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  Lord  Dirleton  being  his  master-household.  Lord  Berth* 
wick  his  cnp*bearer,  and  Lord  Hereing  his  carver;  in  whose  absence  thef  had 
deputies  to  attend ;  viz.,  Stewart,  Laird  of  Drumlanrig;  Tweddie,  Laird  of  Drainer. 
line,  and  Sandilands,  Laird  of  Calder.  He  had  his  halls,  and  other  apartments, 
richly  adorned  with  embroidered  hangings.  He  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.» 
and  II.  His  princess,  Elizabeth  Douglas,  was  served  by  seventy-five  gentlewomen. 
whereof  fifty-three  were  daughters  of  noblemen,  all  clothed  in  velvet  and  silks,  with 
their  chains  of  gold,  and  other  ornaments  ;  and  was  attended  by  two  hundred  riding 
gentlemen  in  all  her  journeys ;  and,  if  it  happened  to  be  dark  when  she  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  her  lodgings  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Friars'  Wynd,  eighty 
lighted  torches  were  carried  before  her."  It  was  this  splendid  feudal  chief  (who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century)  that  erected  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
chapel  which  stands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Koslin  casile. 

Tantallon,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Tamtallon  castle,  stands  on  the  coast  of  the 
German  ocean,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  east  from  the  town  of  North  Ber- 
wick, in  the  county  of  Haddington,  otherwise  called  East  Lothian,  Scotland.  Of 
the  early  history  of  this  extensive  ruin,  but  little  is  known.  Grose,  who  has  given 
two  views  of  it  in  his  **  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  was  not  able  to  discover  when 
or  by  whom  it  was  built,  after  searching  all  the  authorities  within  his  reach  ;  and 
the  late  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Caledonia,"  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  fortress  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  as  it  was  always  considered  one  of  the  strongest,  in  Scotland. 

It  occupies  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  terminating  in  a  precipitous  rock  toward 
the  sea,  into  which  it  projects  so  far  that,  on  three  of  its  sides,  it  is  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  the  water.  On  the  fourth  side,  which  looks  toward  the  land,  it  has  been 
guarded  by  strong  outworks,  and  two  ditches,  the  inner  one  of  which  has  been  of 
great  depth.  Its  shape  has  been  somewhat  irregular,  but  semi-hexagonal  in  its 
general  outline.  What  now  remains  is  principally  a  long  stretch  of  ragged  wail, 
surmounted  by  the  fragment  of  a  tower,  whose  weather-beaten  front,  frowning  ovei 
the  waves,  presents  an  aspect  peculiarly  desolate  and  melancholy. 

From  the  earliest  date  to  which  its  history  can  be  traced,  Tantallon  castle  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  family  of  Douglas ;  and  it  makes  a  principal  figure  in  the  history* 
of  the  contests  of  that  turbulent  and  aspiring  house  with  their  sovereign,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1455,  the  barony 
of  North  Berwick,  along  with  Tantallon  castle,  was  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Dougla'^ 
to  the  crown  ^  but  about  twenty-five  years  afterward  these  possessions  were  restored 
by  James  III.  to  the  famous  Archibald  B«//-Me-Ca/,  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus,  who. 
in  retum,  afterward  headed  the  rebellion  which  cost  the  unfortunate  monarch  hi< 
throne  and  his  life.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  where  James  lY.  was  killed, 
the  earl  married  his  widow,  and  in  this  way  got  into  his  possession  her  son,  James 
v.,  whom  he  retained  in  close  confinement  till  the  year  1527,  when  the  young  kine 
at  last  contrived  to  elude  his  jailer.  On  this  event  Douglas  took  refuge  in  his  castle 
of  Tantallon,  and  collected  there  a  band  of  the  trustiest  of  his  retainers.  From  this 
retreat  James  immediately  prepared  to  dislodge  him  ;  and  an  old  Scottish  historian. 
Lindsev  of  Pittscottie,  has  given  us  a  detailed  history  of  the  attempt,  which 
curiously  illustrates  the  feeble  resources  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  in  those  days, 
when  the  crown  as  yet  held  its  precarious  supremacy  only  by  an  incessant  struggle 
with  the  barons  or  great  landed  proprietors  of  the  kmgdom.  James,  Lindsey  te)U 
us,  commenced  operations  by  making  proclamation  to  all  the  neighboring  countiest 
Fife,  Angus,  Strathem,  Stirling,  Lothian,  the  Merse,  and  Tiviotdale,  to  compear  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  tenth  of  December,  every  man  bringing  with  him  forty  days* 
itictuals,  to  pass  along  with  the  king  in  person  to  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Having 
collected  his  forces,  he  next  sent  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar  to  borrow  from  the  duke  d 
^Ibany  *'  two  great  cannons,  thrawn  mouthed  Mow  and  her  marrow,  with  two  great 
hot-cards,  and  two  moyans,  two  double  falcons,  and  four  quarter  falcons,  with  their 
{lowder  and  bullets,  and  gunners  for  to  use  them."  He  at  the  same  time  **  caused 
tfiree  lords  to  pass  in  pledge  for  the  said  artillery  till  it  were  delivered  again."  But 
gjcuis, ammunition, and  engineers,  were  all  to  no  purpose;  they  carried  on  the  siege 
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for  twenty  days,  *'  bat,**  eontinnefl  the  historian,  **  they  came  do  speed  ;  nrhedier  the 
castle  was  so  strong,  or  the  gunners  corrapted  by  the  earl  of  Angus's  moycn,  I  can 
not  tell."  The  kine,  then,  haying  lost  many  men  and  horses,  resolved  to  retire  to 
Edinburgh  ;  but  still  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fortress,  he  opened  a 
negotiation  with  the  captain  of  the  garrison,  Simeon  Pannango ;  and  at  length,  by 
Tery  liberal  promises  oi  favor  both  to  himself  and  his  men,  induced  him  to  surreo- 
der  it  "  Shortly  after,"  concludes  Lindsey,  "^e  king  gart  garnish  it  with  men  of 
war  and  artillery,  and  put  in  a  new  captain,  to  wit,  Oliver  Sinclair ;  and  caused 
masons  to  come  and  ranforce  the  walls,  which  were  left  waste  before  as  trances 
and  thorow-passages,  and  made  all  massy  work,  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  more 
able  in  time  coming  to  any  enemies  that  would  come  to  pursue  it"  It  is  a  traditioo 
among  the  soldiers,  Grose  tells  us,  that  what  is  called  the  Scotch  March  was  com- 
posed for  the  troops  going  to  ibis  siege,  and  that  the  tune  was  intended  to  express 
the  words  Ding  down  Tantallon,  Scott,  in  the  introduction  to  his  *'  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Border,"  has  noticed  the  phrase,  *^  To  ding  down  Tantallon,  and  make  a  bridge 
to  the  Bass,"  as  an  old  adage  expressive  of  impossibility.  The  lofty  rock  called  the 
Bass,  l^ing  two  miles  out  at  sea,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  Tantallon  castle  ud 
the  neighboring  coast. 

The  castle  was  subjected,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  two  other 
attacks,  which  it  did  not  stand  so  well  as  it  had  done  that  directed  against  it  by 
James  V.    In  1639,  being  then  in  the  possession  of  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  it  wis 
taken  by  the  Covenanters,  and  dismantled.     The  injuries  it  sustained   upon  this 
occasion,  however,  appear  to  have  been  soon  after  repaired,  for  in  the  close  uf  ibe 
year  1650,  when  it  was  held  by  the  marquis  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  royal 
cause,  it  again  stood  out,  for  a  short  time,  an  assault  made  upon  it  by  General  Mook, 
who,  after  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  Cromwell,  was  despatched  to 
reduce  that  of  Tantallon,  with  three  regiments  of  horse  and  foot.    After  playing 
against  it  with  mortars  for  forty-eight  hours.  Monk  found  that  he  had  made  in^9 
or  no  impression  on  it.    He  is  stated  to  have  then  applied  his  battering-guns,  and 
by  this  means  he  soon  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender  at  discretion.     Alter  ibis  the 
castle  was  reduced  to  ruins ;  and  in  that  state  it  has  remained  ever  since.    Some 
time  after  the  Restoration  it  was  sold,  along  with  the  Bass,  by  the  marquis  of  Doug- 
las, to  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple ;  in  the  possession  ol  whose  representative  both  still 
continue. 

Stirling,  anciently  Strivelin^,  was  in  former  times  one  of  the  most  imporunt 
towns,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  in  the  Scottish  realm.  From  its  position  on  the 
Forth  it  was  the  key  to  the  Highlands — "  the  bulwark  of  the  north" — as  Scott  has 
called  it  in  his  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake."  It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  that  river, and 
used  to  command  the  only  bridge  by  which  it  was  crossed.  The  situation  of  the 
place  in  its  general  features  very  much  resembles  that  of  Edinburgh.  Both  towns  are 
seated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Forth,  and  each  occupies  an  eminence,  rising  by  a 
gradual  ascent  from  the  east,  and  terminating  at  the  opposite  extremity  in  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  fort  or  castle.  The  natural 
battlemen^  however,  on  which  the  castle  of  Stirling  stands,  is  the  higher  of  the 
two,  being  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  .other  is  not  quite 
three  hundred. 

Stirling  has  been  called  the  Windsor  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  has  some  pretensions  to 
that  appellation.  The  view  from  the  castle  is  of  vast  extent,  and  comprehends  die 
richest  variety  both  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  in  natural  scenery.  Toward  the 
west  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  solitary  Ben  Lomond,  rising  in  the  sky,  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  to  the  height  of  above  three  thousand  feet.  Tbeio* 
tervening  space  is  a  level  valley,  through  which  the  Forth  is  seen  stealing  its  way 
with  a  thousand  meanderings.  Round  the  northern  horizon  sweeps  the  almost  coo* 
tinuous  chain  of  the  Grampians.  To  the  soutb  lie  the  green  hills  of  Campsic? 
turning  round  from  which  toward  the  east  the  e^e  rests  on  a  plain  of  rich  and  cul- 
tivated beauty,  with  the  sister  towers  of  the  capital  crestinf  the  distance,  and  be- 
tween, the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  Carron  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
''  the  mazy  Forth  unravelled"  in  a  succession  of  beautiful  windings,  till  it  spreads 
out  from  a  slender  stream  into  a  great  arm  of  the  sea.  Some  idea  of  the  singuls^ 
manner  in  which  the  river  lingers  over  this  part  of  its  course,  may  be  formed  irom 
the  fact  that  it  travels  over  about  twenty-four  miles  in  making  its  way  through  a 
apace  not  more  than  six  miles  in  length.    The  innumerable  green  peninsulasi  ^ 
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t  erery  variety  of  shape  and  dimeorion,  which  it  forms  in  its  sportfve  progress,  pre- 
sent a  picture  which  certainly  has  not  oAen  been  surpassed  in  bright  and  *nitnat>^ 
beauty. 

Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  towns,  is  unquestionably  a  place  of  werj  h^ 
antiquity.    The  oldest  existing  charter  of  the  burgh  is  dated  in  1120 ;  but  it  appemn 
to  be  a  confirmation  of  former  grants,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fort  at 
least  was  of  importance  a  considerable  time  before  this.    The  first  mentioa  which 
historians  have  made  of  it  is  in  the  ninth  century,  about  the  middle  of  which  it  is 
recorded  to  have  been  taken  and  thrown  down  by  Kenneth  II.  the  king  of  the  Hig'b- 
lands  of  Scotland,  when  he  overcame  the  Ficts  whose  principal  fortress  it  was^  and 
that  which  guarded  the  most  exposed  extremity  of  their  territory.    The  whole  d 
the  south  of  Scotland  as  far  as  Stirling,  however,  appears  soon  after  this  to  have  &llcn 
into  the  possession  of  the  two  chiefs,  Osbright,  or  Osbert,  and  Ella,  who,  under  the 
weak  sway  of  the  English  kin^,  Ethelred  I.,  had  seized  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
Northumberland ;  and  they  rebuilt  the  castle  as  a  protection  to  their  new  conquests.* 
In  the  next  century  we  find  it  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots.    It  was  afterward 
repeatedly  attacked,  and  taken  both  by  the  English,  and  by  the  several  lactions 
whose  contentions  continued  to  distract  Scotland  with  little  intermission  daring 
nearly  all  the  time  it  remained  an  independent  kingdom.    But  even  to  enumerate 
all  the  sieges  it  sustained  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  present  limits.    The  last 
time  it  was  attacked  was  by  the  Highlanders  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  when  it  was 
successfully  defended  by  the  governor,  old  General  Blakeney  throughout  a  siege  of 
several  weeks. 

Stirling  appears  to  have  become  a  royal  residence  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  but  probablv  none  of  the  present  buildings  of  the  casile  are  older  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth,  when  James  I.,  on  his  return  from  his  long  but  fortunate  de> 
tention  in  England,  made  this  place  his  principal  royal  seat.  Its  resemblance  lo 
Windsor,  where,  captive  although  he  was,  he  had  passed  the  happiest  years  of  his 
li^e,  and  his  affection  for  which  he  has  himself  celebrated  with  so  much  tenderness 
*  in  his  "  Quair,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motives  of  his  par- 
tiality. His  son  and  successor,  James  II.,  was  born  here ;  and  one  of  the  still- 
existing  apartments  in  the  castle  is  renowned  as  the  scene  of  a  deed  of  bloody 
ferocity  perpetrated  by  this  monarch.  The  powerful  family  of  the  Douglases  ba^ 
been  for  many  years  the  chief  source  of  disturbance  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  indeed 
shown  on  various  occasions  nothing  short  of  a  determination  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  the  supreme  authority  with  the  reigning  house.  The  laws  of  honorable 
warfare  were  probably  but  little  regarded  on  either  side  in  that  savage  age ;  and  in 
a  contest  especially  waged  for  so  high  a  prize  as  was  here  at  stake,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  men's  passions  should  be  maddened  to  a  readiness  for  any  excess.  In 
the  year  1440,  William  earl  of  Douglas,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  with  his  brother,  vrzh 
allured  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  basely  murdered.  While  the  un- 
suspecting victims  of  treachery  were  seated  at  table,  a  boar's  head,  the  well-known 
intimation  that  their  lives  were  forfeited,  was  placed  before  them,  and  they  were 
■^  forthwith  led,  first  to  a  mock  trial,  and  thence  to  the  block.  There  is  much  force 
"  1  and  even  a  sort  of  rude  sublimity  in  the  old  rhythmical  malediction  which  refers  to 

this  deed,  and  used  probably  to  be  muttered  afterward  as  an  incentive  to  vengeance 
by  the  adherents  of  the  slaughtered  noblemen : — 

"  Edinbargh  castle,  town,  and  tower, 
God  grant  thoa  eink  for  «in. 
^  And  that  even  for  the  black  dinoar 

I  Earl  Douglaa  gat  tberein !" 

The  possessions  of  the  family,  however,  were  not  taken  from  them  on  this  occasioo, 
I  but  were  bestowed  upon  an  uncle  of  the  late  earl.    It  was  William,  the  son  of  (bis 

uncle,  who  met  with  his  bloody  fate  in  Stirling  castle.  He  had  raised  an  army  and 
formed  a  confederacy  of  the  nobility  with  the  avowed  intention  of  setting  at  de- 
fiance the  royal  authority.  On  this  the  king  invited  him  to  come  to  Stirling  that 
they  might  settle  the  matters  of  dispute  between  them  peaceably  in  a  personal  con- 
ference. The  promise  of  a  safe  convoy  induced  the  earl  to  trust  his  person  wiihin 
the  royal  castle.    At  first  he  was  treated  with  all  hospitality  and  apparent  kindness. 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northambria,  or  Bemicia,  extended  from  the  Hamber  to  the 
Forth. 
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James  then  led  him  to  his  private  closet,  and  they  entered  into  convereatioa.  Bf 
degrees  their  altercatioD  grew  warmer,  James  insisting  that  Douglas  should  dissolve 
his  rebellious  confederacy,  while  the  latter  steadily  refused  to  obey'  the  commaDd. 
At  last  the  kiog,  rising  from  his  seat  in  fury,  exclaimed,  grasping  his  dagger  as  he 
spoke,  **  If  you  will  not  break  this  league,  I  shall,"' — ^and  instantly  pliiD^ed  the 
weapon  in  the  earPs  heart  The  apartment  in  which  this  murder  was  perpetrated 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Douglaii*  Room,  It  is  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  castle,  in  the  suite  of  rooms  which  anciently  formed  part  of  the  royal  residence, 
and  are  now  occupied  by  the  fort-major.  Some  years  ago  a  skeleton  was  found  ia  a 
cleft  of  the  rock  immediately  under  the  window  of  this  room,  which  was  sapposed 
to  have  been  that  of  the  unfortunate  earl. 

One  of  the  buildings  in  the  castle  is  called  the  palace,  being  a  quadrangtilar  edi- 
fice, with  a  small  court  in  the  centre.    It  was  built  by  James  Y.    Here  is  a  room  de- 
signated the  king's  room,  or  the  presence,  the  roof  of  which  was  formerly  adorned 
with  a  series  of  carvings  in  wood,  in  the  very  highest  style  of  art.    About  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  one  or  two  of  these  ornaments  fell ;  and  the  incident  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  pull  down  the  roof  altogether,  and  to  convert  the  hall  into  a  barrack.     Some 
years  ago,  however,  a  few  of  the  old  'figures,  after  passing  through  various  hands, 
liSil  under  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Maria  Grahame,  a  lady  well  qualified  to  appreciate  their 
merit,  and  she  immediately  took  means  to  collect  together  as  many  more  of  them  as 
could  be  recovered.    Engravings  of  those  that  could  be  found  were  made  from  her 
drawings,' and  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1817.    The  figures  are  all  of  them  fall  of 
grace  and  spirit,  and,  considered  as  the  productions  of  so  remote  an  age,  are  alto- 
gether wonderful.    Nor  are  they  less  interesting  in  another  point  of  view ;  for  there 
13  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  fancy  sketches,  but  resemblances  taken 
from  living  originals.    The  countenances  of  James  I.  and  his  queen,  Jane  Beaufort, 
of  James  IV.  and  his  queen,  Margaret  Tudor,  of  James  V.  and  his  second  wife,  Maiy 
of  Guise,  as  well  as  a  few  others,  have  been  identified  among  those  that  remain. 

The  ground  immediately  around  the  castle,  and  which  is  walled  in  as  a  royal  park, 
contains  various  monuments  of  antiquity.  Among  them  is  an  eminence,  on  the 
northeast,  where  criminals  used  to  be  executed,  alluded  to  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
in  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Douglas  as  he  makes  his  way  up  the  rock : — 

"  Ye  towers!  within  who^je  circoit  dread 
A  DoQ^Iaii  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  moaod  ! 
That  oft  has  heard  the  death-axe  soond. 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
.    Fell  tlie  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand !" 

Here  also  is  the  round  table,  where  it  is  said  that  tournaments  were  anciently  held, 
with  the  adjoining  seat  from  which  the  dames  of  the  court  viewed  the  contest,  still 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Ladies'  Rock.    This,  too,  is  introduced  by  Scott  :— 

"  The  vale  with  lood  applauses  rang. 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  ^ack  the  clang,"  &c. 

And  so  frequently  in  ancient  times  was  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  im- 
portant fortress  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  hostile  armies,  that  no  fewer  than  tweire 
battle-fields  are  pointed  out  from  the  summit  of  the  rock — the  glorious  field  of  Bao- 
nockburn,  the  Marathon  of  Scotland,  among  the  rest. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  towers  and  castles  occupied  by  men  of  note  in  the 
middle  ages  still  exist,  though  mostly  in  a  decayed  state.  Those  which  indicate  the 
greatest  strength  and  consequence  are — Lochmaben  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Bruces,  lords  of  Annandale  ;  Hermitage  (Roxburghshire),  which  belonged  to  a  powo 
erful  noble  named  Lord  Soulis;  Douglas,  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Douglas; 
Turnberry  (Ayrshire),  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Carrick ;  Bothwell,  another 
stronghold  of  the  Douglases  ;  Tantallon  (Haddingtonshire),  the  residence  of  the 
earls  of  Angus,  a  branch  of  the  Douglas  family  ;  Dunnottar  (Kincardineshire),  the 
seat  of  the  Earls  Mareschal ;  and  Doune  (Perthshire),  the  stronghold  of  Robert,  earl 
of  Fife,  brother  of  Robert  HL,  and  governor  of  Scotland.  Four  places  of  strength- 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Dimbarton,  and  Blackness  castles — are  still  kept  in  repair  at  the 
public  expense,  and  serve  as  barracks  for  foot  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

MANSIONS. 

The  mansions  of  the  nobilitj  and  gentry  of  Scotland  do  not  differ  in  any  important 
respect  from  similar  classes  or  structures  m  England.  The  **  hall"  is,  however,  com- 
pletely wanting  in  Scotland,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  specimens  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan style.  Turbulent  times  being  more  recent  in  Scottish  than  in  English  ^s- 
tory,  the  chief  mansions  of  an  unfortified  character  in  the  northern  kingdom  are  not 
of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  most  of  them  are  much  later.  In 
many  instances,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  original  castellated  buildings  which  stood 
on  the  same  site  are  retained. 

Before  the  reign  of  James  III.  (1460-'88),  there  seems  to  have  been  no  mansion 
besides  the  regular  tower,  with  its  surrounding  inferior  buildings,  and  external  wall    f 
or  barmkyne.    In  that,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ensuing  reigns,  a  few  mansions  were  ** 
built,  in  an  ornamental  style,  having,  for  instance,  an  elegant  front  looking  inwards 
to  a  quadrangular  court ;  yet,  in  these  instances,  the  outside  of  the  building  was  stiUf'^ 
a  plain  and  almost  dead  wall,  calculated  for  defence.    Crichton  castle  (Edinburgh-  r 

shire)  and  Linlithgow  palace  are  examples.    In  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  the  favorite         a 
style  was  the  tall  square  tower ;  but  this  was  now  rendered  somewhat  more  orna-        <■ 
mental  by  means  of  sundry  flourishes,  such  as  minor  towers  projecting  like  pepper-       * 
boxes  from  the  corners.    Glammis  castle  (Forfarshire)  is  a  superb  specimen  of  this 
class  of  mansions. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  mansions  were  for  the  first  time  built  in  anything  like 
pure  Grecian  taste.  This  was  introduced  by  Sir  William  Bruce,  of  Kinross,  baronet, 
an  architect  of  considerable  skill,  and  of  whose  works  the  modem  Holyrood  palace, 
and  his  own  house  of  Kinross,  arc  examples.  During  the  last  century,  the  mansions 
built  in  Scotland  have  partaken  of  all  the  changes  of  uiste  passing  through  England, 
from  the  heavy  barrack-like  structuresof  Sir  John  Vanburgb,  to  (he  light  and  elegant 
Grecian  style  of  Adam.    We  have  now  chateaux  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages 

(Gordon  castle,  Banffshire,  and  Colzean,  in  Ayrshire) ;  Grecian  structiires  by  Adam 
Hopetoun  house,  Linlithgowshire) ;  mansions  in  the  Doric  and  more  sombre  Gre- 
cian style  since  introduced  (Hamilton  palace,  a  superb  example) ;  and,  very  lately,  a 
few  specimens  in  the  priory  and  Elizabethan  styles. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 
CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Edinbitrgh,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  a  cluster 
of  eminences,  distant  between  one  and  a  half  and  three  miles  from  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  city  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts,  the  Old  and  New  Towns,  the  former 
being  built  on  a  long  narrow  eminence  gently  rising  toward  the  west,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  lofty  and  abrupt  rock,  on  which  the  castle  is  situated,  while  the  latter 
occupies  lower  ground  toward  the  north.  The  town  is  universally  built  of  a  fair 
sandstone,  which  retains  its  original  color  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  town  and  in  the 
best  public  buildings,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Edinburgh. 

The  New  Town  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan  or  rectangular  streets  and  squares, 
exhibiting  in  general  much  architectural  elegance.  Between  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  and  between  various  sections  of  the  New  Town  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  cen- 
tres of  the  principal  squares,  there  are  gardens  laid  out  in  the  modem  landscape 
style,  forming  delightful  places  of  recreation.    It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  unequal 
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ground  on  which  Edinburgh  is  situated,  the  massive  elegance  and  regularity  of  its 
uildings,  the  intermixture  of  ornamental  pleasure-ground,  and  the  picturesque  hills 
immediately  adjacent,  whence  distant  and  extensive  prospects  are  commanded,  that 
this  city  makes  so  great  an  impression  on  most  strangers. 

Formerly  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  country,  Edinburgh  is  still  that  of  the 
supreme  law  courts  and  of  a  flourishing  university.  It  is  also  to  a  great  extent  a 
city  of  residence,  not  only  for  affluent  persons  connected  with  the  countnr,  but  for 
strangers  desirous  of  enjoying  a  society  of  moderate  habits,  and  the  benefits  of  edu* 
cation  for  their  children.  Its  leading  classes  are  thus  composed  of  legal  practition- 
ers, learned  persons,  and  families  in  independent  circumstances.  It  is  only  in  a  small 
degree  a  manufacturing  town,  the  principal  trades  being  the  brewing  of  ale  (for 
which  the  town  is  celebrated),  coachmakiug,  the  weaving  of  shawls,  and  the  print- 
ing and  issuing  of  literary  productions.  The  leading  periodical  publications  are  the 
well-known  Edinburgh  Review,  Blackwood's  and  Tait's  magazines,  and  a  Philo- 
sophical and  Medical  Journal,  besides  which  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  size. 
The  town  is  distinguished  for  its  numerous  banking  institutions,  which  exert  an  in* 
fluence  on  the  general  trade  of  the  country.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  on  the 
£sk  river,  there  are  various  paper-mills,  at  which  vast  quantities  of  paper  are  made, 
both  for  the  home  trade  and  for  exportation  to  London.  A  railway  in  course  of  exe- 
cution to  Glasgow  is  expected  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  both  cities. 

Among  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  city,  the  most  striking  is  the  castle,  a  large 
fortress  romantically  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mass  of  igneous  rock,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  feet  in  sheer  height.  It  contains,  besides  various  batteries  and 
other  fortifications,  an  ancient  palace,  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  delivered  of  her 
son  James  I.,  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  modem  barrack,  in  which  a  foot  regiment  is 
usually  quartered.  In  a  well-protected  room,  are  shown  the  crown,  sceptre,  mace, 
and  sword,  which  formed  the  regalia  of  the  Scottish  line  of  princes.  The  courts  of 
law  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  old  town,  and  are  composed  of  a  great  hall,  for- 
merly the  meeting-place  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  rooms  for  the  two  various  divis* 
ions  of  the  civil  court  and  for  the  lords  ordinary,  a  room  for  the  high  court  of  justi- 
ciary (supreme  criminal  court),  and  other  accommodations.  The  extensive  libraries 
belonging  respectively  to  the  advocates  (barristers)  and  writers  to  the  Signet  (solici- 
tors), are  adjacent.  Holyrood  house,  the  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings,  is  situated  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  principal  street  of  the  Old  Town.  The  oldest  part  is  a 
mass  of  building  erected  by  James  V.,  containing  the  presence-chainber,  bedroom, 
and  other  apartments,  used  by  Queen  Mary,  with  some  of  the  original  furniture ; 
as  also  a  gallery,  furnished  with  (generally  imaginary)  portraits  of  the  kin^s  of 
Scotland.  The  apartments  of  the  queen  are  to  be  regarded  with  no  ordinary  mter- 
est,  both  as  furnishing  a  curious  and  faithful  memorial  of  the  domestic  accommoda- 
tions of  a  princess  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  on  account  of  that  extraordinary  in- 
cident, the  murder  of  David  Rizzio,  which  took  place  within  them.  Another  part 
of  the  building,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  contains  the  apartments  used  by 
George  IV.  for  his  levee  in  1822,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  which  furnished  accommoda- 
tion to  Charles  X.,  of  France,  and  his  family,  during  the  vears  1831,  '32,  '33.  Closely 
adjoining  to  the  palace,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  churcn,  originally  that  of  the  ab- 
bey of  l£)lyrood,  and  latterly  a  chapel-royal. 

The  college  is  a  large  modem  quadrangular  building,  in  the  southem  quarter  of 
the  city.  It  contains  class-rooms  for  the  professors  (thirty-three  in  number),  a  library 
of  splendid  proportions  and  decoration,  and  an  extensive  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  university  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  school  of  medicine ;  but  it  is  also 
the  means  of  preparing  a  great  number  of  the  native  youth  for  the  professions  of  law 
and  divinity.  Tne  Re^ster  house  is  a  beautiful  building,  planned  by  Adam,  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  New  Town :  it  contains  the  records  connected  with  the  legal 
business  of  the  country.  The  Royal  institution  is  the  general  appellation  of  an  ele- 
gant building  facing  the  centre  of  Princes  street,  and  containing  halls  for  various 
fmblic  bodies,  as  the  Royal  Societ^r  of  Edinburgh,  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scot- 
and,  the  Scottish  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  an  academjr  for  instruction 
in  drawing.  Of  places  of  worship,  the  most  remarkable  are  St  Giles's  church  in 
the  Old  town  (once  die  cathedral),  a  Gothic  building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lately 
renovated ;  the  Trinity  college  church,  also  a  Gothic  building,  founded  by  the  queen 
of  James  II.  of  Scotland ;  St.  George's,  St  Stephen's,  and  St  Andrew's,  modem 
churches  of  the  establishment;  and  St  Paul's  ana  St  John's,  elegant  Gothic  chapels 
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of  the  episcopalian  body.  There  are  two  Roman  catholic  chapels,  and  many  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  Of  the  other  public  buildines,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Infirmary ;  the  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children,  of 
which  Heriot*8  is  the  most  elegant ;  the  Surgeons'  and  Physicians'  halls ;  and  the 
offices  of  the  bank  of  Scotland  and  Royal  bank.  On  the  Calton  hill  are  situated 
some  other  public  structures,  as  the  county  jail  and  Bridewell,  monuments  to  Nelson, 
Dugald  Steivart,  and  Professor  Playfair,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a  small 
portion  of  a  building  designed  as  a  national  monument  to  the  Scotchmen  who  per- 
ished in  the  last  war,  but  which  will  probablv  never  be  completed.  The  population 
of  Edinburgh  in  1831,  was'  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
one. 

Ijeithf  the  seaport  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  recently  constituted  an  independent 
parliamentary  burgh,  is  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  which 
originally  constituted  its  harbor.    The  older  part  of  the  town  is  crowded  and  mean, 
hut  in  the  outskirts  there  are  some  good  streets.    The  town  is  connected  with  Edin- 
burgh by  a  broad  and  beautiful  road,  above  a  mile  in  length,  denominated  Leith 
walk.     Besides  the  quays  skirling  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  there  is  a  range  of 
wet-docks ;  but  the  harbor,  after  vast  efforts  to  improve  it,  continues  to  labor  under 
several  strong  natural  disqualifications.    During  spring  tides,  the  utmost  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  seventeen  feet — during  neap  tides,  four- 
teen feet ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  tons  can  gain  admission.  The 
want  of  deep  water  at  Leith  is  partly  supplied  by  a  harbor  at  Newhaven,  a  stone- 
pier  at  Granton,  and  a  chain-pier  at  Trinity,  which  serve  as  places  of  embarkation 
and  debarkation  for  steamers  and  other  vessels  devoted  chiefly  to  passengers.    The 
chief  foreign  trade  of  Leith  is  with  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  north  of  Europe ; 
next  to  this  in  importance  ranks  its  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies.    But  the  im- 
ports of  Leith  are  chiefly  for  local  consumption,  and  bear  little  reference  to  the  great 
manufacturing  business  of  the  country.     For  the  coasting  trade  there  are  various 
companies,  each  of  which  has  several  vessels  in  employment.    Among  tlie  ports 
with  which  regular  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  steam,  mav  be  mentioned  London, 
Hujl,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  and  Rotterdam.    The  tonnage  belonging  to  Leith  is  on 
the  decline :  it  was,  in  1826, 25,674 ;  in  1832,  23,094 ;  in  1835,  22,073.   The  amount 
of  tonnage  which  entered  the  harbor  in  1835  was  340,540.   The  gross  amount  of  cus- 
tomhouse duties  in  1834  was  386,905/.     In  Leith  there  are  several  breweries,  a  su- 
gar-refining establishment,  and  several  manufactories  of  soap,  candles,  ropes,  and 
glass.     The  customhouse,  an  elegant  modern  building,  is  the  seat  of  the  board  of 
customs  for  Scodand.    In  1831  me  population  of  Leith  was  twenty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  five.    The  town,  in  union  with  Newhaven,  Fortobello,  and 
Musselburgh,  returns  a  member  to  parliament. 

Glasgow,  the  most  populous  city  in  Scotland,  occupies  a  highly  advantageous  sit- 
uation on  the  banks  or  the  Clyde,  in  Lanarkshire,  a  few  miles  from  the  place  where 
the  river  expands  into  an  estuary,  forty-two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  from  London,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  from  Dublin.    The 
external  appearance  of  this  great  city  is  elegant  and  impressive.    The  streets  are 
regular  in  arrangement,  and  substantially  built  of  smooth  stone.    The  public  build- 
ings are  in  general  handsome,  and,  in  most  instances,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  to  advantage.    The  more  ancient  part  of  the  city  extends  along  the  line 
of  the  High  street,  between  the  cathedral  and  the  river ;  the  more  modem  and  ele- 
gant part  stretches  toward  the  northwest.    On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  con- 
nected by  three  bridges,  is  situated  the  populous  baronv  of  Gorbals,  bearing  the  same 
reference  to  Glasgow  which  Southwark  bears  to  London.   Westward  from  the  low- 
est of  the  bridges,  both  sides  of  the  river  are  formed  into  quavs,  which,  owing  to 
recent  operations  for  deepening  the  channel,  are  now  approached  by  vessels  drawing 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  leet  water.    The  quay  on  the  right  or  north  bank  is  de- 
nominated Broomielaw  ;  it  has  recendy  been  extended  to  uree  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  length,  while  that  on  the  south  bank  is  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet. 

Olaseow  took  its  rise  as  a  dependency  of  the  cathedral  of  the  bishops  (latterly 
archbishops)  of  the  see  bearing  its  name.  It  was  not,  however,  till  long  after  the 
reformation,  that  it  became  a  seat  of  considerable  population.  About  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  the  import  colonial 
trade,  which  it  still  retains ;  but,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  it  has  chiefly  been 
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disdoguished  as  a  seat  of  manufactures.    The  weaving  of  lawns,  cambrics,  and 
rimilar  articles,  commenced  in  Glasgow  in  1725.    The  adrantages  enjojed  hj  the 
city  for  the  importation  of  cotton,  in  time  gave  a  great  impulse  to  that  species  of 
manufacture.    In  1834,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  cotton-factories  existing 
in  Scotland,  one  hundred  belonged  to  Glasgow,  and  the  importation  of  cottoo  into 
that  port  amounted  to  ninety-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  bales.     In  the 
weavmg  of  this  material,  upward  of  fifteen  thousand  power-looms,  and  thirty-two 
thousand  hand-loom  weavers,  were  at  the  same  time  employed  by  the  manufactarers 
of  Glasgow.    Of  calico-printing  establishments  there  are  upward  of  forty^.     It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  less  prominent  features  oi  the  bnsiDcsi 
carried  on  in  Glasgow.     The  chief  articles  of  importation,  beside  cotton,  are  sugar, 
rum,  tea,  tobacco,  and  timber.    The  chief  articles  manufactured  or  prepared,  besides 
cotton  goods,  are  sugar,  soap,  glass,  iron,  ropes,  leather,  chymical  stuffs,  and  ma- 
chinery.   There  were  recently  seven  native  banks,  and  several  branches  of  other 
banks.    Durins^  a  year  extending  from  a  certain  period  in  1839,  to  a  certain  period 
in  1840,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  vessels,  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  tonnage,  arrived  at  the  Glasgow  harbor; 
the  customhouse  revenue  of  1839  was  £468,975,  and  the  harbor  dues  of  the  twelve- 
month ending  August  31  of  that  year  were  £45,826.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  Clyde  was  the  first  river  in  the  elder  hemisphere  on  which  steam  navigation  was 
exemplified.    A  steam-vessel  of  three-horse  power  was  set  afloat  on  the  river  in 
January  1812,  by  Mr.  Henry  Bell  of  Helensburgh ;  and  there  were  twenty  socb 
vessels  on  the  Clyde  before  one  had  disturbed  the  waters  of  the  Thames.     la  1835 
there  were  sixty-seven  steam-vessels,  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one 
aggregate  tonnage,  connected  with  Glasgow,  eighteen  of  which  plied  to  Liverpool, 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Londonderry.    Within  the  last  few  years,  the  city  has  become 
a  great  centre  of  the  iron  trade,  this  metal  being  produced  in  the  neighborhood  to  an 
annual  amount  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  tons.    As  a  necessary  coo- 
sequence  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  which  flourish  in  Glasgow,  the  city  has 
a  vast  retail  trade  in  all  the  articlesof  luxury  and  necessity  which  are  used  by  human 
beings.    But  no  circumstance  connected  with  Glasgow  could  give  so  impressive  an 
idea  of  the  height  to  which  business  has  been  carried  in  it,  as  the  rapid  advance  and 
present  great  amount  of  its  population.    By  the  census  of  1791,  the  mhabitants  were 
66,578 ;  and  by  the  first  government  census  in  1801,  they  were  77,385.     But  these 
numbers  have  been  increased   in  1811,  1821,  and  1831,  respectively  to   110,749, 
147,043,  and  202,426.    As  the  increase  is  about  7,000  per  annum,  the  present  amount 
(1846)  is  supposed  to  be  fully  320,000 — a  mass  of  population  which,  at  the  time  of 
tire  Union,  could  not  have  been  dreamt  of  as  likely  ever  to  exist  in  any  Scottish  city. 

The  cathedral,  or  high  church,  is  situated  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city, 
near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  High  street.  The  bulk  of  the  existing  building  was 
constnicteu  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  place  of  another  which  had  been 
consecrated  in  1136,  but  was  destroyed  bv  fire.  It  consists  of  a  long  nave  and  choir, 
a  chapter-house  projecting  from  the  northeast  angle,  a  tower  and  spire  in  the  centre, 
and  a  crypt  extending  beneath  the  choir  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Duilding.  In  the 
nave,  termed  the  Outer  High  Kirk,  was  held  the  celebrated  general  assembly  of  the 
church,  November,  1638,  by  which  episcopacy^  was  abolish^  and  pure  presbytery 
replaced — the  first  great  movement  in  the  civil  war. 

The  elevated  ground,  near  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  has  been  formed  into  an 
ornamental  place  of  sepulture,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Necropolis.  Since  1831, 
the  society  of  merchants,  its  proprietors,  have  expended  the  sum  of  £6,000  in  laying 
out  about  twenty-four  acres  of  ground  in  walks  and  shrubberies,  and  in  connecting 
the  spot  with  the  opposite  slope  by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  intermediate  rivulet. 
The  taste  manifested  in  the  whole  scheme  and  in  its  execution,  is  extremely  credita- 
ble to  the  cit^.  The  walks,  several  miles  in  extent,  command  an  extensive  view  of 
the  neighboring  country.  They  are  skirted  by  numberless  sepulchral  plots  and 
excavations,  where  already  affection  has  been  busy  in  erecting  its  *<  frail  memorials," 
ail  of  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  fashioned  according  to  certain  regulatioos, 
with  a  view  to  general  keeping  and  effect. 

The  College  buildings  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  street,  about  half- 
way between  the  cathedral  and  the  Trongate.  They  consist  in  a  sort  of  doable 
court ;  the  front  which  adjoins  to  the  street  being  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  ia 
lengthy  and  three  stories  in  height    The  whole  edifice  has  a  dignified  and  reoenUo 
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appearance.    A  large  piece  of  grontMl  behind  the  college  ia  formed  into  «  park  at 

Seen,  interspersed  with  treee  and  hedges,  sad  always  kept  in  grass,  to  be  osed  br 
e  students  as  a  place  of  eiercise  or  BDiiiseinenu  la  the  college  there  areappcnoted 
professors  or  teacnere  of  about  thirty  branches  of  science,  theology,  and  polite  litera- 
ttire.  At  the  beck  of  the  interior  court  stands  tbe  modem  Grecian  building  which 
contains  the  Hunterian  Musenm.  This  is  a  large  collection  of  sbgnlar  nannvl  ob- 
jects, coins,  metals,  rare  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  orisinally 
formed  by  Dr.  William  Hunier,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to 
this  unirersity,  at  which  he  recei7ed  his  education.  While  ibe  college  cotuvis  pro- 
fessional education,  popular  instruction  is  aitaioable,  under  unusually  adnnlmgeoos 
circutQstanees,  through  the  medium  of  the  Andersooian  inslilulioo,  an  exiensire 
school  of  science  founded  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  connected  with  which 
there  is  a  general  museum,  containing  many  curious  objects,  and  cooslantly  open  to 
the  public. 


HonnnoDt  of  Jahn  Knox,  Olugow. 
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The  most  attractiTe  modem  building  in  Glasgow  is  the  Roynl  exchange  in  Qaeen 
street,  a  most  superb  structure,  erected  in  1829,  as  a  point  of  assemblage  for  the 
merchants  in  the  westem  part  of  the  city.  The  principal  room  is  a  large  hall,  sop- 
ported  by  a  double  row  of  columns,  and  used  as  a  reading-room.  The  front  of  the 
exchange  consists  of  a  magnificent  portico,  surmounted  by  a  cupola ;  and,  as  the 
building  is  isolated,  the  other  sides  are  also  of  decorative  architecture.  Altogether* 
this  btulding,  supported  by  a  set  of  venr  elegant  domestic  structures  oi  aimilarlj 
august  proportions,  impresses  the  mind  ot  a  stranger  as  something  signally  wx>rthT 
of  a  great  city. 

Since  the  reform  act  of  1832,  Glasgow  has  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament.  The  places  of  worship,  charitable  institutions,  and  associations  of 
various  kinds  for  public  objects,  are  very  numerous.  A  laudable  zeal  for  the  im- 
provement of  education  marks  the  city ;  and  a  normal  school,  or  seminary  for  the 
rearing  of  teachers — the  first  in  the  empire — has  been  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
a  private  society. 

The  means  of  communication  in  connexion  with  Glasgow,  are  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  city  as  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  commerce  and  manufacture 
in  the  world.  Besides  a  river,  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water. 
and  which  gives  the  means  of  a  ready  communication  with  the  westem  shores  of 
Britain,  with  Ireland,  and  with  America,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  of  which  a 
branch  comes  to  Port-Dundas,  in  the  northern  suburbs,  serves  to  convey  goods  and 
passengers  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island,  while  canals  of  less  note  comiect  the 
city  with  Paisley  and  Johnstone  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  great  coal-fields  of 
Monkland  in  the  other.  There  is  also  a  railway,  which  traverses  the  same  great 
coal-field,  by  Garnkirk  and  Wishaw,  and  conveys  passengers  as  well  as  coal  and 
goods.  Another  railway,  connecting  the  city  with  Kilmarnock,  Ayr,  and  the  port  of 
Ardrossan,  was  opened  in  1840.  In  1841,  a  third  railway,  to  Edinburgh,  was 
opened,  and  others  were  projected.  The  steam  communication  between  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  other  Irish  ports,  is  conducted  on  a  scale  which  maybe  called 
ffrand.  The  vessels  are  superb  in  magnitude,  decoration,  and  power ;  and  they  sail 
frequently  and  rapidly.  The  steam  intercourse  between  Glasgow  and  various  places 
in  Scotland,  both  for  passengers  and  objects  of  traffic,  is  also  conducted  on  a  great 
scale :  among  the  places  touched  at  in  the  Clyde  and  to  the  south  are  Greenock, 
Dunbarton,  Dunoon,  Rothesay,  Arran,  Gourock,  Troon,  and  Ayr.  Among  the  places 
to  the  north  to  which  vessels  sail  regularly,  are  Inverary,  Campbelton,  Oban,  Staffa 
and  lona.  Mull,  Arisaig,  Skye,  Stornoway,  and  Inverness.  In  opening  up  markets 
for  West  Highland  produce,  and  introducing  luxuries  in  return,  these  vessels  have 
also  been  of  marked  service,  insomuch  that  the  value  of  property  in  those  hitherto 
secluded  districts  has  experienced  a  considerable  rise. 

The  country  around  Glasgow,  particularly  toward  the  south,  abounds  in  busy  towns 
and  villages,  of  the  former  of  which  the  niost  remarkable  is  Paisley,  situated  in  Ren- 
frewshire, on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Cart,  seven  miles  from  the  city  above  de- 
scribed. The  external  appearance  of  this  town  is  pleasing,  and  the  streets  are  in 
general  composed  of  substantial  buildings.  It  originated  from  an  abbey  founded  in 
1160  by  Walter,  the  first  of  the  Stewarts,  and  of  which  considerable  remains  still 
exist    Paisley  is  a  noted  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  and  also  of  cotton  thread, 

Jauzes,  and  velvets.  In  the  town  and  abbey  parish  exclusive  of  the  lar^e  village  of 
ohnstone,  there  were  lately  three  cotton  spinninfir-mills,  and  seven  or  eight  thread- 
mills  ;  two  steam-loom  factories ;  six  fiour-milTs ;  a  calico-printing  work ;  many 
bleaching  works  and  dye-houses ;  three  breweries  and  two  distilleries ;  several  tim- 
ber-vards ;  and  several  iron  and  brass  foundries ;  an  alum  and  copperas  work,  a  soap 
work,  and  a  tan-yard.  An  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  manufactures,  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was  in  the  last  age,  may  he  obtained  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  whole 
of  the  manufactures  in  1760  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  the  annual  com> 
puted  value  of  the  goods  made  in  and  aroimd  the  town  a  few  years  ago  was  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling. 

Paisley  has  been  changed  by  the  reform  acts  from  a  burgh  of  barony  into  a  parlia- 
mentary burgh  of  the  first  class,  returning  one  member,  divided  into  wanls  for 
municipal  purposes,  and*  managed  by  sixteen  councillors,  including  a  provost,  four 
bailies,  and  a  treasurer.  Being,  though  not  the  county  town,  the  seat  or  the  sheriff 
court,  it  is  adorned  by  a  large  modem  castellated  buildine,  containing  a  jail,  bride- 
well, and  series  of  court-rooms ;  but  unfortunately  the  edifice  is  placed  in  a  low  situ- 
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atioD,  without  reference  to  salubrity  or  external  influences.  Deroted  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paisley  are  to  the  pursuits  of  business,  they  have  long  been  honorably  remark* 
able  for  a  spint  of  inquiry  and  a  desire  for  intellectual  improvement  The  popula- 
tion of  Paisley,  like  that  of  Glasgow,  has  experienced  a  very  rapid  advance:  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  surrounding  parochial  district,  in  1821,  amooated  to 
47,003  ;  in  1831.  to  57,466. 

Notwithstanding  the  inland  situation  of  Paisley,  its  means  of  communication  are 
unusually  facile  and  ample.  The  White  Cart,  navigable  from  its  efflux  into  the 
Clyde  to  the  Sneddon  in  the  outskirts  of  Paisley,  presents  all  the  adirantages  of  a 
canal.  A  canal  leaves  the  southern  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  and,  passing  Paisley,  termi- 
nates at  Johnstone.  Paisley  is  also  benefited  by  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway,  which 
passes  it. 

In  Renfrewshire,  also,  is  situated  Greenock,  the  greatest  seaport  of  the  kin^om, 
as  far  as  customhouse  receipts  form  a  criterion,  these  having  been,  in  1834,  X482.133 
in  gross  amount.  This  town  occupies  a  strip  of  sloping  ground  facing  toward  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  Glasgow.  In  the  aeven- 
teenth  century  it  was  a  mere  hamlet ;  now  it  is  a  handsome  town  of  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  containing  harbors  and  quays  of  2,200  feet  in  extent,  to  which  belonged » 
in  ]  828,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  vessels,  of  31,929  aggregate  tonnage,  and  emploj'- 
ing  2210  men.  It  is  now,  moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  reform  acts,  a  parliamentary 
burgh  of  the  first  class,  returning  one  member  of  parliament.  The  principal  branches 
of  commerce  conducted  in  Greenock  have  reference  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the 
United  States,  and  British  America,  to  which  last  it  yearly  sends  out  great  nuoibers 
of  emigrants.  Sugar-baking  and  ship-building  are  other  branches  of  industry  carried 
on  here  to  a  ^reat  extent.  The  customhouse,  fronting  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  a 
beautiful  Grecian  building,  erected  in  1818,  at  an  expense  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
The  Tontine  hotel,  situated  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  containing  a  large 

Eublic  room,  twelve  sitting-rooms,  and  thirty  bed-rooms,  was  built,  in  1801,  by  four 
undred  subscribers  of  twentv-five  pounds  each,  the  whole  expense  being  thus  ten 
thousand  pounds.  There  is  also  an  elegant  building,  in  the  character  of  an  exchange, 
which  cost  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  contains,  besides  two  spacious  assembly  rooms, 
a  reading-room,  to  which  strangers  are  admitted  gratuitously  for  six  week&  In 
Greenock  there  are  two  native  banks,  besides  branches  of  several  others. 

James  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  was  born  in  Greenock,  in  1736 ; 
and  an  institution  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  designed  to  serve  as  a  moon- 
ment  to  him,  and  termed  the  Watt  institution,  has  been  recently  completed.  The 
situation  of  the  town,  on  the  shore  of  a  land-locked  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with 
the  motm tains  of  Argyllshire  and  Dunbartonshire  rising  on  the  opposite  side,  is  very 
fine. 

Amon^  Scottish  towns,  Aberdeen  ranks  next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  It  is 
situated  m  the  county  named  from  it,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  between  the  effluxes 
of  ^e  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Its  external 
appearance  produces  a  favorable  impression  ;  the  principal  streets  are  straight  and 
regular,  and  the  buildings  at  once  substantial  and  elegant,  the  chief  material  used  in 
constructing  them  being  a  gray  granite  found  here  in  great  abundance.  New  Aber- 
deen, or  what  is  now  generally  called  Aberdeen,  is  close  to  the  efflux  of  the  Dee,  the 
mouth  of  which  forms  its  harbor ;  and  old  Aberdeen,  where  the  ancient  cathedral 
and  King's  college  are  situated,  is  a  comparatively  small  town,  about  a  mile  distant, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Don.    The  entire  population  is  about  60,000. 

Aberdeen  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  university  by  the 
erection  of  King's  college,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  in  1495 ;  Mareschal  college,  m  New 
Aberdeen,  was  added  in  1593.  By  the  recent  reform  acts,  it  is  a  royal  burgh  of  the 
firat  class,  divided  into  districts  for  municipal  purposes,  and  returning  one  member  to 
parliament  Aberdeen  is  at  once  a  seat  of  manufactures  and  a  seaport.  There  are 
four  great  houses  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  two  in  the  woollen  trade,  and 
three  in  flax-spinning  and  the  weaving  of  linen.  Ship-building,  iron-founding,  comb- 
making,  rope-making,  and  paper-makmg,  are  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
fisheries  of  the  river  Dee,  and  the  export  of  granite,  are  sources  of  considerable  in- 
come. Of  the  exports  for  the  year  1836,  we  may  notice,  as  indicating  at  once  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  products  of  the  district,  the 
following  items :  Flax  manufactures,  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
barrel  bulk ;  cotton  mannfisictures,  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  do. ; 
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woollen  manofiietiires,  twenty  thoosand  and  foitv-three  da ;  oat8»  sixty-nine  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  quarters ;  meal,  tnirtecn  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seTenty-fiye  bolls ;  sheep  and  lambs,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven ;  pigs, 
three  thousand  and  thirtjy-four ;  butter,  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
hundred-weight ;  eggs,  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty,  barrel  bulk ;  pork, 
six  thousand  and  six  hundred-weight ;  salmon,  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  do. ;  granite  stones,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  tons. 
The  chief  imports  are— eoal,  of  which  there  was  unloaded,  during  the  same  year, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  bolls ;  lime,  cot- 
ton, flax,  wool,  wood,  wheat,  flour,  salt,  iron,  whale-blubber,  and  miscellaneous 
goods,  consisting  of  CToceries,  &c.  There  were,  in  1836,  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Aberdeen,  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  tonnage  forty-two  thousand  and  eighty, 
employing  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Aberdeen  is  entered  from  the  south  by  Union  street,  an  elegant  double  line  of 
buildings,  a  mile  in  length  and  seventy  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  ravine 
pervaded  by  a  rivulet  is  crossed  by  a  noble  arch  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet 
m  span,  upon  a  rise  of  twenty-two.  King  street,  which  opens  up  the  city  from  the 
north,  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  contains  many  splendid  edifices.  Besides  these  two 
main  streets,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  modem  squares  and  terraces.  The 
public  buildings  are  much  scattered,  but  are  generally  of  an  ele^nt  appearance. 
The  Public  Rooms,  erected  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  counties  of  Bans',  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine,  and  Forfar,  for  meetings,  dancing  assemblies,  &c.,  and  partly  occupied 
as  a  reading-room,  constirate  a  handsome  Grecian  structure,  fronting  to  Union  street 
On  the  north  side  of  Castle  street  stands  the  Town-House,  and  in  the  centre  is  the 
Cross,  a  curious  structure  re-erected  in  1822,  and  containing  sculptures  of  eight  Scot- 
tish sovereigns  between  James  I.  and  James  VII.  Mareschal  college,  formerly  a 
plain  old  structure,  has  lately  been  re-edified  in  handsome  style,  chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation.  King's  college  consists  of  a  handsome  but  ill-assorted  quadran- 
tie,  surmounted  by  a  fine  tower  and  spire.  The  two  colleges  are  attended  by  about 
ve  hundred  smdents,  nearly  equally  divided  between  them.  In  Old  Aberdeen  are 
also  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  consisting  of  the  nave  of  the  original 
building,  with  two  towers  at  the  west  end.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  oak,  cut  out 
into  forty-ei^ht  compartments,  each  displaying  in  strong  colors  the  armorial  bearing 
of  some  emment  person,  whose  name  is  given  below  in  Latin,  and  in  old  Gothic 
character. 

Dundee,  situated  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  fourth  town  in  Scotland,  whether  in  population,  or  in  the  importance  con- 
ferred by  wealth.  It  is  a  busy  seaport,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture 
in  Scotland,  and  indeed  in  Great  Britain.  A  series  of  docks,  the  erection  of  which 
cost  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  pounds,  extend  along  the  shore  where,  a 
century  ago,  there  was  only  a  small  quay  in  the  form  of  a  crooked  wall.  The  dues 
collected  for  the  harbor  were,  in  1839,  nfteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six 
pounds;  the  tonnage  belonging  to  it,  in  1839,  was  forty-four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two.  In  the  year  ending  May  31, 1839,  the  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax 
imported  was  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons,  and  the  number 
of  pieces  of  sheeting,  bagging,  sailcloth,  sacking,  and  dowlas,  exported,  was  seven 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  and  seventy,  the  value  of  which  was  about  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  being  considerably  greater  than  the  entire  ex- 
ports from  Ireland.  In  1839,  the  number  of  spinning-mills  was  forty-one,  and  of 
flax-mills  (that  is,  mills  for  weaving)  forty-seven ;  besides  which  there  are  several 
machine-factories,  candle-factories,  sugar-refineries,  and  establishments  for  rope- 
making  and  ship-building.  This  great  hive  of  industry  contained,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  45,355,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  20,000  have  since  been  added.  The 
town  us  represented  in  parliament  by  one  member. 

Dundee  contains  one  handsome  place,  denominated  the  High  street,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  several  other  good  streets ;  but  the  most  elegant  and  commodious 
private  dwellings  take  the  form  of  suburban  villas.  There  is  a  handsome  modem 
.building,  serving  the  nurposes  of  an  exchange  and  reading-room ;  besides  which,  the 
nost  conspicuous  public  buildings  are  the  Town-House,  and  a  building  comprehen- 
sively called  the  Seminaries,  containing  an  academy  and  grammar-school.  The 
High  Church  of  Dundee  was  an  interesting  building  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with 
a  massive  tower  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  high ;  but  the  whole  strucmre,  except- 
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ing  the  steeple,  was  destroyed  b]^  fire  in  Januarr,  1841.  Dundee  is  coonected  by  rail- 
ways with  Arbroath  and  firechin  on  the  one  nand,  and  Newtyle  on  the  other.  It 
carries  on  a  regular  steam  intercourse  with  London. 

Perth,  the  chief  town  of  the  county^  of  the  same  name,  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  elegant  appearance  and  the  beautiful  situation  which  it  enjoys  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tav,  here  a  oroad  and  majestic  stream.  Umbrella-cloths,  ginghams,  handkerchief. 
and  shawls,  are  manufactured  in  Perth  in  considerable  quantities,  the  number  of 
weavers  employed  being  sixteen  hundred ;  and  there  are  a  flax  spinning-mill  and  an 
extensive  bleachfield.  The  river  being  navigable  to  this  place  for  small  vessels, 
there  is  a  harbor,  chiefly  for  coasting  trade.  The  salmon  fisheries  on  the  river  are  a 
source  of  considerable  income:  the  fish  are  sent  to  London,  in  boxes,  the  number  of 
which,  in  1835,  was  five  thousand,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Perth  had 
in  1831,  a  population  of  20,016,  and  it  is  represented  by  one  member  in  parliament 

The  streets  of  Perth  are  e^enerally  rectangular,  and  well  built  of  stone.  The  nTer 
is  spanned  by  a  substantial  bridge,  coimecting  the  town  with  a  small  suburb  on  the 
other  side,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  north  road.  The  town  contains  most  of  the 
public  buildings  fotmd  in  places  of  similar  character  and  magnitude :  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  John,  an  elegant  suite  of  county  buildings,  an  academy,  and  town-hall, 
are  those  most  entitled  to  notice  within  the  town.  In  the  environs,  besides  a  Imiatk 
asylum,  there  is  a  structure  designed,  when  finished,  to  serve  as  a  national  reforma- 
tory for  criminals.  The  beautv  and  salubrity  of  Perth  are  much  enhanced  by  two 
beautiful  pieces  of  adjacent  public  ground,  respectively  entitled  the  North  Inch  and 
South  Incn.  In  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  vale,  pervaded  by  a  great  river,  and 
with  lofty  moimtains  in  the  distance,  Perth,  especially  when  its  own  neat  appearance 
is  considered,  may  be  said  eminently  to  deserve  its  appellation  of  '*  the  fair  city.** 

Dumfries,  the  principal  town  of  Dumfries-shire  (seventy-one  miles  from  £dinbui|rh 
and  thirty-four  from  Carlisle),  enjovs  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  Nith,  which  is  nav- 
igable to  nearly  this  point  for  small  vessels.  Inclusive  of  a  large  suburb  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  river,  the  population  is  about  14,000.  Dumfries  has  a  few  small 
manufactures,  but  its  chief  importance  rests  in  its  character  as  a  kind  of  provincial 
capital  and  seat  of  the  county  courts,  and  as  an  entrepot  for  the  transmission  of  cattle 
and  pork  to  the  English  market.  Eighty-four  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  5783  ;  and  steam-vessels  sail  regularly  to  Liverpool.  The  town 
has  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  has  some  handsome  public  buildings,  and  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  refinement.  In  St  Michael's  churchyard  repose  the  remains  of 
Robert  Burns,  over  which  his  admirers  have  reared  a  handsome  mausoleum. 

Inverness  (one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  from  Edinburgh)  is  the  principal  seat  of 
population  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland.  It  is  an  ancient  royal  burgh,  a  sea- 
port for  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  district,  and  the  seat  of  the  county  courts. 
The  situation  on  the  river  Ness,  near  its  junction  with  the  sea,  with  some  picturesque 
eminences  in  the  neighborhood,  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  the  town  itself  is  well 
built  and  remarkably  clean.  Inverness  is  often  called  the  highland  capital,  being 
within  the  line  of  the  Grampians,  and  the  residence  of  many  persons  connected  with 
that  district  The  population  of  the  town  and  parish,  in  1831,  was  14,324.  Among 
objects  of  interest  may  be  enumerated — the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by  Cromwdl; 
Craig-Phadric,  an  eminence  crowned  by  a  vitrified  fort ;  and  the  moor  of  Cullodea 

idistiint  five  miles),  the  scene  of  the  fatal  battle  which  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the 
lOUse  of  Stuart 

The  principal  towns  in  Scotland  next  to  those  already  enumerated,  are — in  Ayrshire, 
Kilmarnock,  a  prosperous  seat  of  the  coarser  woollen  manufacture — population  a  boat 
twenty  thousand ;  Ayr,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  thriving  market-town,  and  in  t 
small  degree  a  seaport — popiuation  (including  dependencies)  about  seventeen  thoa- 
sand  ;  in  Stirlingshire,  Stirling,  the  county  town,  remarkable  chieflv  for  its  castle,  t 
favorite  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and  from  which  the  most  splendid  views  tre 
commanded ;  Falkirk,  a  busy  market-town,  and  the  centre  of  a  district  remarkable 
for  its  iron-fotmdries,  particularly  the  celebrated  one  of  Carron — population  aboot 
seven  thounnd  :  in  Fifeshire,  Dunfermline,  the  principal  seat  of  the  mannfiicture  of 
damasks,  diapers,  and  similar  fabrics — ^population  about  eighteen  thousand ;  Captr, 
the  county  town ;  Kirkaldy  a  busy  manufacturing  and  seaport  town ;  St  Andrews, 
the  seat  of  an  ancient  university:  in  Forfarshire,  Montrose,  and  Arbroath,  active 
seats  of  the  linen  trade,  and  likewise  seaports :  in  Morayshire,  Elgin,  an  ancieot 
royal  burgh,  and  county  town. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION.— GEOLOGICAL    STRUCTURE- 
MINERALOGY. 

This  large  and  important  section  of  the  United  Ein^^dom  is  geographically  de- 
scribed as  an  island  situated  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  is  divided 
bv  a  strait,  called  at  different  places  St.  George's  channel,  the  Irish  sea,  and  North 
channel,  the  Atlantic  forming  the  boundary  on  the  other  sides.  Of  a  more  compact 
form  than  Great  Britain,  it  is  nevertheless  penetrated  by  a  considerable  number  of 
deep  bays  and  estuaries,  which  give  it  an  outline  upon  the  whole  irregular.  Be* 
sides  enjoying  this  advantage  for  internal  navigation,  it  may  be  considered  as  more 
favorably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  than  either  England  or  Scotland.  It  lies 
between  fifty-one  degrees  nineteen  minutes  and  fifty-five  degrees  twenty-three  min- 
utes north  latitude,  and  five  degrees  nineteen  minutes  and  ten  degrees  twenty-eight 
minutes  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  but  the  greatest  length,  from  Brow- 
head  in  the  county  of  Cork,  to  Fair-head  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  is  three  hundred 
and  six  miles,  and  the  longest  transverse  line,  between  similar  points  in  the  counties 
of  Mayo  and  Down,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  The  entire  area  appears,  from 
the  latest  and  best  measurement,  to  include  thirty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four  square  miles,  or  twenty  millions  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  eight  English  statute  acres. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  namely,  Leinster,  on  the  east ;  Munster,  on 
the  south ;  Ulster,  on  the  north ;  and  Connaught,  on  the  west:  these  are  subdivided 
into  thirty-two  counties,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  baronies,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  parishes. 

In  superficial  character,  Ireland  may  be  called  a  hilly  or  mountainous  country, 
since  there  are  few  spots  where  the  view  is  not  terminated  by  lofty  hills  or  mount- 
ain scenery.  Generally  speat^ing,  the  mountains  stand  in  groups,  and  are  more  or 
less  detached  from  each  other ;  but  in  some  districts  they  form  ridges  of  great  ex- 
tent The  Moume  ran^e,  in  the  county  of  Down,  lies  west  and  east,  ending  with 
Sheve  Donard,  which  rises  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  northern  mountains.  The  Slieve  Bloom 
mountains,  placed  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  island,  run  north  and  south,  intersect- 
ing the  King's  and  Queen's  counties :  in  this  range,  sometimes  called  the  Ard  na  Erin, 
or  Heights  of  Ireland,  the  rivers  Nore,  Barrow,  and  Suir,  commonly  called  by  the 
country  people  the  Three  Sisters,  take  their  rise.  In  Connaught  there  is  a  fine 
range,  of  which  the  Twelve  Pins  form  a  part ;  and  in  Munster,  a  ridge  of  varied 
height  extends  from  Dungarvon,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  across  the  kingdom, 
into  the  county  of  Kerry.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  wherever  the  Irish  term 
»lieve  is  applied  to  a  mountain,  it  expresses  that  that  mountain  forms  part  of  a  range. 
The  highest  mountain  in  Ireland  is  Carran  Tual,  at  Killamey,  being  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mount  Nephin  and  Croagh 
Patrick,  two  conspicuous  mountains  in  Mayo,  are  respectively  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  two  thousand  tour  hundred  and  ninety-nine  feet  high. 
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Some,  howerer,  of  the  counties,  though  possessing  a  very  Taried  snrfiice,  can  onlf 
boast  of  hills,  as  Annagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Louth,  while  others  are  in  gen- 
eral very  level :  Meath,  Kildare,  Longford,  and  Galway,  are  of  the  latter  character. 
A  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  countrjr,  whether  in  its  hilly  or  more  level  dis- 
tricts, is  Its  generally  green  appearance,  a  circumstance  arising  from  its  fertile  soil  and 
moist  and  temperate  climate,  and  which  has  led  to  its  receiving  the  appellations  of 
the  **  Emerald  Isle,"  and  **  Green  Isle  of  the  Ocean" — ^names  sung  by  its  poets»  and 
repeated  with  affection  by  its  natives  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

in  the  lower  and  less  reclaimed  portions  of  the  country,  there  are  varions  exten- 
sive bogs  or  morasses,  which  disfi^re  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  are  only  ser- 
viceable in  supplyioff  fuel  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants.  The  chief  of  these  morasses  is 
the  Boff  of  Allen,  which  stretches  in  a  vast  plain,  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  or 
over  a  Targe  portion  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  the  Kind's  and  Queen's  counties.  In  this 
bog,  the  beautiful  river  Boyne  takes  its  rise,  flowing  thence  northeastward  to  the 
sea  at  Drogheda,  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Louth :  much  of  this  bog  has  been 
drained  and  brought  into  tillage,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  in  time  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  reclaimed.  Along  the  banks  of  the  River  Inny,  which,  rising  in 
Lough  Iron,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  crosses  Longford  and  falls  into  the  Shan- 
non, are  large  tracts  of  deei>  wet  bog,  only  exceeded  in  dreariness  by  that  which  for 
miles  skirts  the  Shannon,  in  its  course  through  Longford,  Roscommon,  and  the 
King's  county.  All  these  bogs  might  be  easily  reclaimed,  could  they  be  drained ; 
but  that  can  not  be  accomplished,  as  the  Inny  and  the  Shannon  are  kept  up  to  their 
present  level  by  the  numerous  eel-weirs  which  at  present  interrupt  their  course. 
There  are  also  many  tracts  of  bog  in  the  western  counties,  and  many  detached  bogs 
both  in  Ulster  and  Munster ;  but  none  of  such  great  size  as  those  above  mentioned. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  these  ex- 
tensive bogs,  there  arises  from  them  no  miasma  injurious  to  health.  This  is  attribu- 
table to  the  large  portion  of  tannin  they  contain,  which  possesses  so  strong  an  anti- 
septic quality,  that  bodies  plunged  into  a  deep  bog  remain  undecayed,  the  flesh 
becoming  like  that  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  bog,  over- 
charged with  water  during  a  rainy  season,  breaks  through  the  obstruction  which  the 
drained  and  more  solid  part  affords,  and,  rushing  forward,  overflows  large  portions 
of  good  land.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1821,  when  the  Bog  of  Clara,  in  the  county 
of  Wesuneath,  suddenly  burst  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Brusna,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed many  himdred  acres  of  excellent  land :  a  similar  occurrence  took  place,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  ver^  few  years  since,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

Ireland  is  described  as  a  thickly-wooded  country,  not  only  by  her  early  native 
writers,  but  by  all  those  English  authors  who  have  given  any  account  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  days  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  about  A.  D.  1185.  Morrison  (1596)  and 
Davis  (1605),  mention  the  forests  in  which  the  poor  Irish  took  refuge ;  and  all  the 
scenery  of  Spenser's  Fairv  Queen  is  drawn  from  the  River  Bandon,  which  he  cele- 
brates as  the  "  pleasant  Bandon,  wood  y-crowned,"  as  it  is  to  this  day.  Boate,  in 
his  Natural  Hislory,  mentions  the  great  extent  of  wood  then  standing;  but  not  looe 
did  it  so  stand,  for  wherever  Cromwell's  army  came,  the  forests  were  felled,  aod 
the  country  laid  bare.  In  most  cases,  the  bogs  give  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  some  supplying  large  quantities  of  ^r,  which  bums  with  a  pleas* 
ant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  name  so  brilliant  that  it  is  often  used  in  place  of  candlesi 
In  other  bogs,  only  oak  is  dug;  up,  and  sometimes  sallow,  and  yew  of  a  great  size, 
which  takes  a  fine  polish  and  is  used  for  cabinet-work.  There  are  still,  in  a  few 
favored  spots,  some  remains  of  the  ancient  oak  and  ash  woods,  as  at  Killamey,  at 
Glengariffe  near  Ban  try,  in  Connemara,  in  some  spots  of  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  in  Donegal,  near  the  beautiful  but  little  Lough  V  an,  where  a  few  red  deer  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Suir,  at  the  foot  of  the  Knockmeledan 
mountains,  is  a  wood  of  the  pine  species,  commonly  called  Scotch  fir,  of  such  sire 
and  hardness,  that  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  engineer,  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
Memel  timber,  and  used  it  in  constructing  the  pier  at  Dimmore.  Many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  have  planted  largely  and  with  great  success,  their  flourishins^  planta- 
tions giving  promise  that  the  country  in  a  few  years  will  again  be  funiished  with 
trees. 

Ireland  possesses  many  large  and  remarkablj  fine  rivers,  several  of  .which  form 
lakes  at  certain  points  in  their  course,  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  spacious 
bays  every  way  suitable  for  navigation.    The  principal  riven  are  the  Foyle  and  th€ 
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Banur  which  flow  into  the  Northern  ocean ;  the  Boyne,  the  Liffey,  and  the  Sianey, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Irish  channel ;  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  which, 
falling  into  the  Suir,  pour  their  united  streams  into  the  bay  of  Waterford ;  the 
Biackwaler  and  the  Lee,  which  run  southward,  their  embouchures  being  mt  Youghal 
and  Cork ;  the  Shannon^  the  Gweebarra,  the  £nt«,  the  Moy,  the  Mang,  and  the  Ziantf, 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Among  inland  lakes  or  loughs,  the  mrgest  is  Lough 
Neaghy  in  Ulster,  which  exceeds  in  size  any  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  its  length 
being  twenty  miles  by  a  breadth  of  from  ten  to  twelve:  its  waters  are  discharged  by 
the  Bann. 

Ireland  stretches  westward  into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  indented,  as  has  been  sta- 
ted, by  deep  bays,  protected  by  jutting  promontories,  which  have  hitherto  withstood 
the  force  oi  the  boisterous  ocean  to  which  they  are  exposed.    The  rock  which  forms 
the  bed  or  bottom  of  these  bays,  is  generally  composed  of  the  secondary  or  carbooif* 
erous  limestone,  while  the  projecting  promontories  to  the  north  and  south  of  each  are 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  primary  or  transition  rocks,  and  particularly  of  gran- 
ite, mica-slate,  quartz  rock,  grawacke,  and  old  red  sandstone  conglomerate.    In  Ire- 
land the  coast  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  the  interior  flat    Thus,  we  find  the 
mountains  of  Antrim  on  the  east ;  of  Derry  and  Donegal  on  the  northwest  coasts ; 
those  of  Sligo  and  Kerry  west  and  southwest.     The  slate  districts  of  Cork  and  Wa- 
terford form  the  south  and  southeast,  while  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  these 
still  higher  ones  of  Louth  and  Down,  are  situated  on  the  eastern  coast    The  inte- 
rior of  the  island  is,  generally  speaking,  composed  of  flat  or  gently  swelling  grounds, 
covered  with  rich  and  fruitful  soil.    This  peculiar  conformation  of  the  surface  has 
been  the  origin  of  the  great  number  of  rivers  with  which  the  Irish  coast  abounds. 
They  have  their  sources  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  whence  they  flow  directly  to 
the  sea.    The  flatness  of  the  interior  of  Ireland  has  been  the  probable  cause  of  those 
vaM  accumulations  of  alluvial  matter  called  escars.    They  possibly  originated  at  a 
period  when  the  country  was  at  least  partially  submerged,  from  eddies  formed  by 
tmdulations  on  the  surface.    The  origin  of  the  great  tracts  of  bog  found  so  goierally 
in  the  flat  country,  may  be  attributed  to  the  water  pent  up,  as  we  even  now  find  it, 
above  the  level  of  the  dry  country,  by  gravel  hills,  which  lorm  a  continuous  ridge, 
though  not  of  equal  height,  round  the  edge  of  the  bog.    The  central  district  of  Ire- 
land contains  upward  of  one  million  of  acres  of  bog,  comprehended  between  Wick- 
low head  and  Galway,  Houth  head  and  Sligo. 

A  vast  tract  of  limestone  extends  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  from  the  north  of 
Cork  to  the  south  of  Fermanagh,  with  an  intermixture  toward  the  eastern  coast  of 
clayslate,  grawacke,  and  grawacke-slate,  with  veins  of  graniie  interspersed,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Wicklow.  The  southern  coast  is 
composed  of  limestone  and  old  conglomerate,  with  red,  purple,  and  gray  clayslate, 
which  may  be  distinctly  seen  along  the  shores  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  In  the 
southwestern  coasts  are  large  tracts  of  coal  formation  ;  while  the  western  are  formed 
of  granite,  carboniferous  limestone,  including  the  lower  limestone,  calp  or  black 
shale  series,  and  the  upper  limestone,  with  a  tract  of  the  coal  formation.  There  are 
also  in  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Sligo,  tracts  of  mica-slate,  quartz  rock,  yellow  sandstone, 
and  conglomerate.  The  northern  division,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and 
Derry,  is  chiefly  mica-slate,  with  an  intermixture,  in  the  northern  part  of  Donegal, 
of  granite,  quartz  rock,  and  primary  limestone  ;  while  the  county  of  Antrim  is  com- 
posed of  tabular  trap.  The  counties  in  which  coal  is  worked  are  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Donegal,  Limerick,  Tyrone,  and  part  of  Tipperary. 

Ireland  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  contains  gold,  silver,  though  not  in  large  veins, 
as  well  as  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  sulphur.  Her  quarries  also  produce  a  variety  of 
beautiful  marbles,  as  the  black  marble  of  Kilkennjr,  the  green  of  Galway,  and  the 
many-colored  of  Fermanagh.  The  quarries  of  Killaloe  and  of  Yalentia,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  aflbrd  large-sized,  excellent  slates,  now  coming  extensively  into 
use.  Nor  should  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  extremely  fine  building-stone,  which 
the  hills  south  of  Dublin  afibrd,  be  left  immentioned.  Of  this  granite,  the  particular 
vein  which  is  worked  at  the  coast  village  of  Bullock,  has  been  found  to  withstand 
the  wash  of  the  sea  better  than  any  other  kind  of  stone,  and  is  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  building  of  the  lower  stories  of  those  lighthouses  which  are  exposed  to  TicJeai 
sea-wash.    The  stones  are  cut  on  the  spot,  and  shipped  ready  fitted  to  their  places. 
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There  is  but  a  small  part  of  Ireland  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  a  circum- 
stance which  fully  accounts  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  its  equability,  and  its 
humidity.  The  temperate  atmosphere  of  Ireland  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
strong  testimony  to  its  c^oodness  is  borne  by  the  older  historians.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  (1804),  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  Antrim,  mentions  the  equable 
distribution  of  heat  throughout  the  island,  and  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  fields, 
unimpaired  by  either  solstice.  This  equability  of  temperature  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  delicate  plants  thrive  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  close  upon  the  Northern 
ocean.  Arbutus  and  laurestinus  there  grow  healthily,  and  myrtles  so  luxuriantly, 
as  to  cover  the  walls  of  houses  up  to  the  second  story.  On  the  shore  of  Lough 
Swilley,  near  Raraelton,  the  agapanthus  and  the  fnschia  abide  in  winter  in  the  open 
ground,  and  flower  extremely  well  in  summer.  The  southern  part  of  Ireland  is  con- 
siderably warmer  than  Ulster.  The  snow  seldom  lies  for  any  considerable  time. 
The  spring  is  earlier,  fruit  ripens  a  fortnight  sooner,  and  the  harvest  is  fit  for  the 
sickle  a  month  before  that  of  the  northern,  and  a  fortnight  before  the  midland  dis- 
tricts. In  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  tender  shrubs,  such  as  bay,  verbena, 
fuschia,  &c.,  grow  with  extraordinary  luxuriance ;  and  the  native  arbutus  enriches 
the  wild  scenery  of  Killamey  and  GlengarifTe.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  is  its 
greatest  defect;  but  this  varies  remarkably  in  degree.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
western  side  of  Ireland  is  naturally  much  more  humid  than  that  of  the  eastern,  ex- 
posed as  it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  moist  vapors  of  the  great  Atlantic,  which, 
attracted  by  the  mountains,  rest  upon  their  heads  and  pour  down  rain  into  the  valleys. 
Thus,  the  greatest  quantity  of  ram  which  has  been  known  to  fall — forty-two  inches 
— was  near  Colooney  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  while  the  smallest  quantity  is  at  Armagh, 
which,  though  a  ver^r  hilly,  is  comparatively  an  inland  district.  In  a  paper  lately 
read  at  the  Royal  Irish  academy,  it  appeared,  from  comparative  registers  carefully 
kent,  that,  in  the  year  1839,  there  had  been,  at  Monks  Eleigh,  which  is  about  forty 
miles  from  the  seacoast  of  Suffolk,  21-726  mches  of  rain  ;  while  at  Toomavara,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  about  forty  miles  from  the  western  coast,  there  fell 
40-552  inches,  or  very  nearly  double  the  quantity :  but  during  the  same  year,  only 
21*7  fell  at  Armagh — a  curious  instance  of  the  differences  arising  from  local  circum- 
stances. Again,  the  county  of  Dublin  is  wetter  than  that  of  Wicklow,  because  the 
clouds  charged  with  rain  pass  over  Dublin  toward  the  channel,  free  from  every  ob- 
stacle, while  those  which  cross  Wicklow,  striking  upon  the  mountains  and  nills, 
deposite  their  moisture  upon  their  western  slopes,  leaving  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
country  between  them  and  the  sea  drv  and  in  sunshine. 

The  botany  and  zoology  of  Irelana  generally  resemble  those  of  the  neighboring 
island.  The  cultivated  plants  and  useful  animals  are  identical.  There  are,  however, 
some  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

The  more  remarkable  plants  which  are  indigenous  and  peculiar  to  Ireland,  are — 
the  arbutus  unedo,  or  strawberry-tree,  found  at  Killamey,  particularly  beautiful  from 
its  abundance  of  red  fruit ;  the  rosa  Hibemica,  Irish  rose,  found  near  Belfast ;  the 
ulex  strieta,  Irish  furze,  found  sparingly  in  the  comity  of  Down,  distinguished  from 
common  furze  bv  its  upright  mode  of  growth  and  softer  texture ;  the  taxus  Hibernica, 
frequently  called  Florencecourt  yew,  from  having  been  first  observed  in  Lord  Ennis- 
killen's  demesne  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh — its  growth  is  upright,  resembling  that 
of  the  cypress,  and  its  foliage  dark  green ;  the  menziesia  polyfoliat  Irish  menziesia, 
&  verv  beautiful  plant,  whose  large  purple  heath-like  bells  decorate  the  wild  districts 
of  Gal  way ;  the  erica  Mediterranean  discovered  by  Mr.  Mackay  at  Connemara  in  1829, 
ft  distinct  variety  of  the  Corsican  heath,  very  ornamental  in  the  flowering  season ; 
^e  erica  Mackayana^  many-branched  cross-leaved  heath,  sent  to  Mr.  Mackay  from 
Gonnemara,  and  named  after  him  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  professor  of  botany, 
('lasffow  (the  three  last  species  of  heaths  are  also  natives  of  the  Pyrenees) ;  the 
'^fraga  geum,  kidney-leaved  saxifrage ;  «.  hirsuta,  hairy  saxifrage ;  s.  elegans, 
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small  ronnd-leaTed  saxifrage ;  5.  umhrosOf  Tariet)r  serratula,  saw-leared  saxifrage* 
or  London  pride.  The  above  four  species  and  varieties,  new  to  Britain  and  Irdanid, 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Mackay,  in  the  mountains  near  Killamey,  in  1805.  Thef 
all  resemble  the  London  pride  of  the  gardens,  which  also  grows  wild  on  the  moml- 
ains  of  Galway,  Mam  Sligo,  and  Donegal. 

With  respect  to  the  animal  kingdom,  there  were  formerly  several  races  of  cattle 
considered  as  exclusively  Irish,  of  which  two  kinds  are  still  extant — the  Kerry  hreed^ 
which  is  black,  very  small,  and  beautifully  proportioned,  the  limbs  and  horns  being 
most  delicately  made ;  they  are  excellent  milkers,  both  for  quantity  and  quality,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition :  they  are  to  be  had  onlv 
in  the  remote  barony  of  fveragh,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  The  other  species,  "which 
is  always  called  the  old  Irish  breed,  is  usually  of  a  bri£;ht  red,  the  back  hollo-w,  the 
pin  bones  high,  the  head  very  small,  a  fine  eye;  the  horns  growing  upright,  and 
remarkably  slender,  as  are  the  legs.  They  are  very  deficient  in  beauty,  but  are 
valuable  for  the  dairy.  The  red  deer,  though  now  extremely  scarce,  are  still  to  be 
found  at  Killarney,  in  some  of  the  wild  mountain  districts  of  Kerry,  and  the  adjoining 

?art  of  the  county  of  Cork ;  at  Shanbally  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  in  Donegal. 
*he  wolf'dog,  now  almost  extinct,  is  still  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  ;  the 
curly-haired  liver-colored  water-dog,  which  is  considered  quite  an  Irish  breed  ;  the 
large  black  and  tan  breed  of  terriers,  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Kerry.  Squirrels  are 
common  in  some  places.  The  gillaroo-trout  is  peculiar  to  Lough  Neagh ;  and  the 
pollen,  or  fresh-water  trout,  was  long  considered  so,  but  has  lately  been  found  in  the 
Scottish  lakes.  The  dorchar  is  also  peculiar  to  Lough  Neagh  ;  it  is  of  a  darker 
color  than  trouts  usuallv  are.  It  is  generally  suppo^  that  Ireland  possesses  no 
reptiles,  but  this  is  a  vulgar  error.    The  toad  and  frog  are  common. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

THE  PEOPLE.— THEIR  CHARACTER  AND   CIRCUMSTANCES.— 

POPULATION. 

The  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  are  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  race,  who  were  probably 
the  first  settlers  in  the  island.  The  peasantry,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  countrv, 
are  of  this  origin,  and  in  many  parts  they  still  speak  the  Celtic  (here  termed  thelrisb) 
language.  The  chief  exception  from  this  rule  is  in  the  north,  where  a  great  number 
of  the  humbler,  as  well  as  middle  classes,  are  descended  from  comparativelv  recent 
settlers  of  Scottish  extraction.  Anotlier  rather  conspicuous  exception  is  found  in 
Connau^ht,  particularly  in  Galway,  where  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  of  Spanish  descent  Families  of  English  extraction  are  comparatively  rare 
among  the  laboring  class  in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  laboring  classes,  and  a  laree  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  being  thus 
{generally  of  Celtic  origin,  are  marked  by  many  peculiar  features.  Their  character 
mcludes  much  quickness  of  apprehension  ana  ingenuity,  considerable  natural  elo- 
quence and  wit,  and  afiections  much  warmer  than  those  of  most  European  nations, 
but  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  deficient  in  reflection  and  foresight,  and  liable 
to  a  peculiar  irascibility,  which  often  attaches  to  a  mercurial  and  upon  the  whole 
amiable  character.  The  upper,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  being  of 
Saxon  descent,  are  not  much  different  from  the  same  classes  in  Great  Britain ;  but, 
in  as  far  as  any  difierence  exists,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  tincture  of  the  Celtic, 
or  genuine  Irish  character,  as  just  described.  This  admixture  is  perhaps  that  which 
gives  the  educated  Irish  so  much  artistic  talent,  whether  to  be  exnibited  in  literatore 
or  the  arts,  while  some  of  the  more  peculiarly  English  characteristics  are  leas  con* 
apicuous. 

Limiting  the  consideration  of  the  social  state  of  Ireland  to  what  is  peculiar  to  it, 
we  may  first  advert  to  a  conspicuous  practice  of  the  landowners — ahsenietisnu  Br 
absentees  are  not  meant  those  noblemen,  who,  being  Engliahmeni  have  also  lais« 
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postcmons  in  Irdmnd,  tnd  whose  eatetes  (wiih  some  glaring  eieeptkiis]|  are  vaually 
well  and  juatlf  managed ;  bat  thoae  sons  of  Erin  who  prefer  fifing  in  any  other 
country  to  remaining  in  their  own»  although  it  is  at  home  onljr  that  a  man  receires 
his  just  meed  of  respect.  This  system  of  absenteeism  has  led  to  that  of  middiement 
who  hold  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  head  landlord,  and  relet  this  land  at  a  much 
increased  rent  to  farmers ;  these,  again,  let  to  a  third  set  of  under-tenants  at  rack-rents ; 
and  this  lowest  grade  of  tenantry  divide  their  small  farms  amon^^  their  sons,  thus 
creating  a  race  of  farming  poor,  who  are  unable  to  till  their  holdmgs  properljr,  and 
miserably  increasing  a  population  raised  but  a  step  abore  the  pauper.  There  is 
perhaps  no  more  thriving  person  than  the  farming^andholder,  who,  contented  with 
nis  condition,  rises  with  his  laborers,  holds  his  own  plough,  and  superintends  the 
management  of  his  farm ;  but  the  state  of  the  coUier  is  often  far  from  being  a  happy 
one.  The  discomfort  of  this  class  may  be  said  to  arise  chiefly  from  three  causes — 
low  wages,  hi^h  rents,  and,  most  of  all,  from  the  want  of  steaay  employment.  The 
too  great  subdivision  of  land,  as  will  be  shown,  in  treating  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  in  ^e  provinces,  is  another  cause  of  the  general  poverty  and  want  of  com* 
fort  of  the  cottier.  Under  the  excitement  of  war  prices  and  the  free  trade  in  com 
with  Great  Britain,  agriculture  advanced  rapidly,  and,  consequently,  so  did  the  de- 
mand fcNT  labor ;  land  rose  in  value,  lessees  were  tempted  to  realise  profit-rents  by 
subletting  their  farms ;  and  thus  a  class  of  middlemen  was  created,  by  whom  the 
land  was  let  in  still  smaller  divisions,  and  at  extreme  rents.  This  svstem  was  an 
absolute  bar  to  the  encouragement  which  might  have  been  j^ven  to  the  tenantry  by 
the  proprietors  of  estates.  The  occupying  landlord  pays  a  higher  rent  to  the  middle- 
man than  does  the  middleman  to  the  proprietor,  because  the  middleman  exacts  as 
much  as  he  can  get,  without  any  reference  to  the  fumre  situation  of  the  tenant :  but 
the  landlord  has  different  feelings — ^he  looks  forward,  and  considers  the  reversionary 
interest  which  he  has  in  keeping  his  tenant  in  prosperity,  and  his  land  in  a  state  to 
yield  a  remimerating  prefix. 

The  habits  of  getting  credit  frequently  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  of  resorting 
to  pawnbrokers,  and  of  forming  early  marriages,  contribute  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  laboring  classes  in  Ireland.  The  poorer  the  individuals  are,  the  more  eager 
are  they  for  wedlock ;  even  the  very  beggars  intermarry.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted as  some  excuse,  that  early  marriage  is  much  encouraged  by  the  Romish 
priesthood ;  and  in  fairness  it  must  be  added,  that  this  practice  contributes  exceed- 
ingly to  the  morality  of  the  lower  classes.  The  superstitious  regard  to  wakes  and 
funerals,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times,  is  often  a  deplorable  drain 
on  the  slender  resources  of  the  peasant. 

In  considering  the  character  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  general,  it  is  refreshing  to 
see  some  noble  traits  standing  out  in  full  refief  against  the  darker  shades.  The 
Irish  people  are  of  acknowledged  bravery,  proverbial  hoepitafity,  affectionate  to 
their  parents  and  aged  relatives,  charitable  to  the  mendicant,  and  evincing  in  many 
places,  even  under  extreme  distress,  a  decency  of  feefing,  which  renders  them  averse 
to  soliciting  eleemo^ary  assistance.  The  women,  generally  speaking,  are  modest 
and  irreproachable  m  their  conduct ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  crime  and  wretchedness  which  oppress  the  coimtry,  the  poor  Irish  are  free  from 
some  species  of  vice  which  are  but  too  common  in  other  countries.  During  the  hay 
and  com  harvests  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  services  of  the  Irish  latorers  are 
very  important.  They  are  generally  sober,  well-conducted,  and  inoffensive ;  labor- 
ing hard  and  living  hard,  that  they  may  bring  their  earnings  home  to  pay  the  rent 
of  their  little  farm  or  dwelling.  A  tfalpeen,  or  harvest-man,  carries  home  from 
four  to  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  to  do  which,  he  is  contented,  while  away,  almost  to 
starve  himself.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  hope,  that  under  a  better  state  of 
things,  the  national  character  would  rise  to  a  stanoard  much  higher  than  it  has  yet 
attamed ;  and  improvement  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  happy  change 
wrought  of  late  years  by  the  temperance  societies,  and  especially  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clerg[yman,  the  Rev.  T.  Mathew,  of  whAch  evidence  was  given  in  the 
Ballinasloe  h,if  of  1840,  where,  instead  of  twelve  hoffsheads,  the  quantity'  usually 
disposed  of,  it  is  believed  that  there  were  onlv  eight  gulons  of  whisky  consumed. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  most  miserable  class  in  Ireland,  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon vagrant.  Of  these,  some  are  beggars  bv  profession;  some  are  obliged,  from 
loss  of  employment)  to  become  what  are  called  walkers;  and  others  are  mendicants 
for  a  time  only,  as  when  their  husbands  are  reaping  the  harvests  in  England,  at 
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which  time  it  is  customary  to  lock  up  the  home,  and  the  wife  and  children  walk 
the  world  imtil  the  trayelier  reiaros  with  his  little  hoard  of  hard-earned  money.  It 
may  be  asserted,  that  in  eVenr  district  of  Ireland,  excepting  some  peculiarly  ciiemD- 
staoced  portions  of  Ulster,  there  is  a  feeling  of  respect  toward  mendicancy,  w^hich 
tends  to  support  and  perpetuate  it  The  poor  tenants  of  the  cabins  receire  the  wan* 
derers,  whether  single  or  in  groups ;  and  carrying,  as  these  do,  their  b«ldinff  along 
with  them,  a  warm  comer  is  allowed  them,  even  in  the  only  room  poasesaed.  *'  It 
is  the  humblest  sort,"  say  they,  "  that  are  really  good  to  us."  The  rsgranta  that 
frequent  fairs,  markets,  patrons,  holy  wells,  and  other  places  of  religious  or  pleas- 
urable resort,  are  better  off  than  the  other  poor.  A  respectable  evidence  declared 
to  the  commissioners  on  the  Poor-law  Inquiry  in  the  county  of  Meath,  that  the  beg- 
gars at  fairs  were  "as  jollv  a  set  as  ever  he  saw  in  his  life  i"  and  in  more  places 
than  one,  it  was  stated  to  tne  commissioners  that  the  beggars  were  better  off  than 
the  tradesmen  or  laborers. 

Hitherto  the  usual  methods  of  supporting  the  pauper  poor  have  been  congrega- 
tional collections,  subscriptions,  very  extensive  private  charity,  and  of  late  years  the 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  Mendicity  Association ;  but  the  inefficiency  of 
these  means  have  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  poor-law,  the  general  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  the  country.  Under  this  system,  as- 
sistance is  proposed  to  be  afforded  to  persons  only  in  the  workhouses  of  their  re- 
spective parochial  unions,  which  are  now  erecting  throughout  Ireland.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  a  hundred  workhouses,  placed  in  the  centre  of  so  many  unions^  and 
capable  of  conuiining  each  from  four  to  eight  hundred  persons,  will  be  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  who  are  likely  to  apply  for  admission.  For  the  better  reguladon 
of  the  system,  it  was  enacted,  tnat  a  board  of  guardians  should  be  annuallv  elected 
in  each  union,  in  number  according  as  the  commissioners  shall  see  fit,  tne  same 

Eiardians  being  eligible  for  the  subsequent  year.  It  appears  that,  so  far  as  the  poor- 
w  system  is  as  yet  brought  into  operation,  it  is  imperfect,  and  has  not  relieved  the 
districts  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  effect  from  the  annoyance  of  mendicity, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  compulsory  law  for  retaining  vagrants  in  the  poorhouses; 
they  therefore  leave  them  at  pleasure,  to  follow  the  more  agreeable  course  of  beg- 
ffing  in  the  streets.  Until  such  enactment  be  passed,  Ireland,  it  would  seem,  wul 
be  subject  to  a  severe  taxation  in  support  of  the  poor-law  system,  while  at  the  same 
lime  it  is  not  relieved  of  the  evils  ol  mendicancy.  So  far  as  the  poorhouses  are  yet 
in  operation,  they  seem  to  be  well  conducted ;  arrangements  are  made  for  the  in- 
ttraction  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  inmates,  and  the  details  of  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  appear  to  be  generally  considered  satisfactory. 

The  po[mlation  of  Ireland  was  estimated  by  an  acute  statesman  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  as  being  then  about  one  million  one  hundred  thousand.  Another  esti- 
mate, formed  in  1731 ,  but  upon  data  not  perfectly  to  be  relied  on,  made  the  popula- 
tion two  million  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  This  last  number 
seems  to  have  been  doubled  before  1788,  till  which  time  Ireland  was  almost  ex- 
clusively a  pastoral  countnr.  Since  then,  agriculture  and  commerce  have  borne 
more  conspicuoas  parts  in  the  national  industry ;  but  circimistances  unfavorable  to 
national  hapjpiness  and  wealth  have  also  been  strongly  operative,  and  the  progress 
of  the  people  was,  till  a  very  late  date,  upon  the  whole,  downward.  In  proportion 
to  the  unfavorable  orrcumstances,  and  most  of  all  where  the  circumstances  have 
been  the  most  unfavorable,  the  population  has  increased.  It  was,  at  the  first  regular 
centfus,  in  1821,  six  millions  eight  hundred  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven;  and  at  that  of  1831,  seven  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  one.  What  strikingly  illustrates  the  principle  here 
alluded  to,  is,  that  in  Leinster,  which  contain  populous  towns  and  is  a  comparatively 
prosperous  province,  the  increase  in  the  ten  years  between  these  two  census,  was  at 
the  rate  of  nine  per  cent. ;  while  in  Coimai:^ht,  where  there  are  few  towna,  but  a 
numerous  peasantry  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  the  increase  was  twenty-two  per 
cent  It  is  a  recent  discovery,  but  a  very  imi>ortant  one,  that,  below  a  certain  point 
in  comfort  of  life,  population  is  apt  to  experience  a  rapid  increase,  to  the  asngrava- 
tion  of  all  existing  evils.  And  it  is  to  this  evil,  more  particularly,  that  a  wdl-regih 
lated  poor-'law  may  be  considered  as  addressed. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Thb  antiquities  of  Irel&nd  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  the  cromlech,  the 
cairn,  the  circle,  the  pillar*stone,  the  barrow,  the  dun,  the  lis,  the  rath,  the  an- 
cient stone-roofed  buildings,  and  the  lofty  and  beautifully  built  round  towers.  The 
name  cromlech  is  compounded  of  cronif  which  signifies  fate  or  Providence,  and 
iiecht  a  stone,  literally  '*  ihe  stone  or  aliar  of  God."  Cromlech  is  also  interpreted 
to  mean  an  inclining  stone,  from  the  words  crwm,  bowed,  and  llech,  a  stone,  as 
spoken  of  on  page  116.  They  yary  in  size  and  form,  and  in  most  instances  consist  of 
three  upright  supporters,  two  at  the  lower  and  one  at  the  upper  end,  upon  which  the 
altarstone  was  balanced ;  underneath  this,  and  between  the  uprights,  a  hollow  is 
usually  found,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
passage  of  cattle  and  children  under  the  sacred  fire — a  custom  which  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  when  the  Israelites  are  reproached  with  passing  their 
sons  and  daughters  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  sun. 

Of  the  cairn  there  were  two  kinds,  the  burying  and  the  simple  cairn,  or  hiffh 
place  made  of  stones  flattened  on  the  top.  These  artificial  high  places  were  usually 
situated  on  an  eminence ;  and  here,  on  festival  days,  especially  the  first  of  May  and 
the  first  of  November,  the  fires  of  Bel  were  wont  to  be  lighted.  At  these  times  all 
household  fires  were  extinguished,  to  be  rekindled  by  a  brand  from  the  sacred  flame 
— a  practice  which  continued  till  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  who  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  it     Tumuli  of  this  description  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Closely  connected  with  the  cairn,  are  the  circles  of  upright  stones,  usually  called 
druidic  circles.  They  frequently  surround  a  cairn,  as  that  of  New  Granee,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  where  the  stones  are  placed  about  one  third  of  the  whole  height, 
above  the  base :  frequently  they  encircle  a  pillar-stone. 

The  pillar-stone  is  so  frequently  joined  with  the  circle,  cair,  cromlech,  and  sacred 
grove,  that  it  can  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Numerous  instances  might  be 
pointed  out  of  lofty  upright  stones  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  standing  some- 
times singly,  but  most  commonly  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  relics  of  pagan  times.  Tradition  says,  that  formerly  the  people  colleoted 
round  such  stones  for  worship,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  common  expression  in 
Irish  of  "  going  to  the  stone,'"  for  going  to  church  or  chapel.  These  stones  are  con- 
ceived by  many  to  have  given  rise  to  the  carved  stone  cross  found  in  various  church- 
yards, and  of  which  one  of  the  finest  specimens  is  to  be  seen  at  Monasterboyce,  in 
the  county  of  Louth. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  tumuli  remaining,  of  which  the  Irish  names  declare 
the  original  object.  The  Lios  or  Lis,  which  signifies  a  fortified  house»  was  an 
artificial  hill,  sometimes  approaching  in  shape  to  an  ellipse,  with  a  flat  top,  and  an 
earthen  breastwork  or  rampart  thrown  round  the  little  plain  on  the  summit,  where 
was  placed  the  dwelling,  usually  protected  by  a  strong  wattled  paling,  as  is  now 
customary  among  the  Circassians.  The  duns  or  doons  were  places  of  strengthi 
always  perched  on  a  rocky  bold  situation,  and  fenced  by  a  broad  wall  of  extremely 
large  stones,  which  wall  forms  one  of  the  distinctions  between  the  dun  and  the  lis. 
The  rath  signifies  a  village  or  settlement :  these  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  island, 
and  are  of  various  sizes,  standing  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  so  as  to  form  a  chain 
of  posts ;  and  frequently  may  be  seen  a  large  head  rath,  where  the  chieftain  lived, 
and  its  smaller  dependent  raths,  on  which  his  retainers  dwelt. 

Among  the  earliest  and  peculiar  antiquities  of  Ireland,  aie  the  low  stone-roofed 
buildings,  with  hiffh  wedge-shaped  roofs :  of  these,  a  few  instances  still  exist  at 
Kells,  Kildare,  Ardmore,  and  Killaloe.  The  most  remarkable  relics  of  the  oldea 
times  of  Ireland  are  the  lofty  round  towers,  of  which,  perfect  and  imperfect,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  have  been  enumerated  in  various  parts  of  the  kinjg^dom. 
They  are  built  with  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  plan.  They  are  all  circular,  ofsmall 
diameter,  and  great  altitude.    In  moat  of  them  the  door  is  at  some  height  from  xht 
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groimd ;  small  loop-hole  windows,  at  distances  in  the  sides,  gire  light  to  the  spaces 
where  the  different  floors  once  were ;  and  generally  there  were  four  larger-sized 
windows  round  the  top,  immediately  below  the  roof,  which  is  high  and  cone-shaped. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  towers,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
ever  were  any  windows  round  the  top.  Of  the  excellence  of  the  masonry,  a  proof 
was  given  some  years  aeo  by  the  tower  of  Mahera,  which,  in  consequence  of  hjiTing 
been  undArmined,  was  blown  down,  and  lay,  at  length  and  entire  upon  the  ^oond, 
like  a  huge  gun,  without  breaking  to  pieces,  so  wonderfully  hard  and  binding  was 
the  cement  with  which  it  bad  been  constructed.  Various  theories  have  been  offered 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  these  mysterious  buildings  were  erected ;  the  only  elear 
point  seems  to  be  that  they  were  religious,  as  they  are  always  placed  near  churches. 
They  vary  in  height  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  the  iDleraal 
diameter  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet,  and  the  outer  circumference  from  forty-six  to  fifty- 
six  feet.    Their  tapering  shape  forms  one  of  their  most  marked  characteristics. 

Ancient  weapons  and  golden  ornaments  are  from  time  to  time  dug  up  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  as  bronze  swords,  exactly  like  those  discovered  at  Carthage  and  on  the 
field  of  Marathon.  Multitudes,  also,  of  spear-heads  of  all  sizes,  made  of  the  same 
mixed  metal,  and  curiously-shaped  bronze  rin^s,  have  from  time  to  time  been  dis- 
covered^  the  use  of  which  had  long  been  a  desideratum  to  antiquaries,  when  a  re- 
cent event  unexpectedly  threw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  confirmed  the  conjecture 
of  Sir  William  Betham  as  to  their  having  been  current  money.  A  variety  of  i^olden 
articles  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  semi-ltmar 
shaped  disks,  formed  of  thin  plates  of  pure  gold ;  torques,  or  large  twisted  coUais 
for  the  neck ;  armlets,  brooches,  rings,  pieces  of  gold,  bell-shaped,  but  solid  and 
fiistened  together,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  made  out ;  and  some  rings  of  the 
same  shape  as  those  of  bronze,  which  have  been  proved  by  Sir  William  Betham  to 
have  been  used  as  money. 

Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. — ^Under  this  head  rank  those  buildings  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  ancient,  after  the  pagan  remains,  and  which  bear  a  peculiar 
character,  differing  from  that  of  any  extent  elsewhere.  Of  these  but  few  are  now 
in  existence.  The  stone-roofed  church  of  St.  Doulagh's,  near  Dublin,  belongs  to 
the  earliest  date ;  its  plan  and  style  are  equally  uncommon.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  a  rude  approach  to  the  oldest  Norman ;  it  is  low,  and  of  great  strength ; 
the  church,  divided  by  a  low-browed  arch,  seems  to  have  had  a  small  choir  and  a 
somewhat  larger  nave.  There  are  also,  strangely  disposed,  at  various  heights, 
small  chambers,  apparently  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy.  A  part  of  the  building 
is  used  as  the  parish  church  ;  and  the  old  tower  has  borne  the  addition  of  a  belfry, 
so  excellent  was  the  mason-work.  The  beautiful  and  curious  ruin  at  Cashel,  called 
Cormack's  chapel,  is  Norman  in  character,  and  was  probably  the  cathedral  of  that 
diocese  previous  to  the  English  invasion.  It  is  considered  to  have  been  built  in  the 
tenth  century  by  Cormach,  who  was  both  king  and  archbishop.  He  died  about 
A.  D.  990.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  both  here  and  at  St.  DouUgh's,  are  crypts  placed 
over  the  churches — a  peculiarity  known  in  Ireland  only ;  the  crypts  in  all  other 
countries  being  tmdemeath.  In  this  very  marked  Irish-Norman  style,  there  exists 
a  few  remains  at  Aghadoe  near  Eillamey,  at  Clonathen  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
and  near  Bannow  in  the  same  county,  in  an  ancient  town,  which  having  been,  time 
out  of  mind,  overwhelmed  by  the  blowing  sand  from  the  coast,  has  only  within  a 
few  years  been  discovered,  hut,  protected  by  the  sand,  is  in  a  high  state  of  pres- 
ervation. The  peculiar  character  which  marks  these  buildings,  proves  them  to  be 
examples  of  the  Irish  style  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  towers,  and  previotis  to  that 
brought  in  by  the  British  invaders. 

Ireland  can  not  boast  of  any  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  great  richness  or  beauty ; 
but  there  are  some  of  respectable  appearance.  The  two  cathedrals  of  the  capital, 
St.  Patrick's  and  Christ-Church,  are  at  least  elegant  in  the  interior.  The  larffe 
cathedral  of  Oalway,  and  that  of  Limerick,  are  both  handsome  buildings,  as  is  the 
cathedral  of  Kilkenny.    These  are  all  in*good  order,  and  in  dailv  use. 

There  are  numberless  ruins  of  monasteries,  abbeys,,  knights'  preceptories,  and 
churches.  Among  these>  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Kildare  deserve  notice.  Kil- 
dare  is  now  of  but  little  importance,  numbering  only  some  two  thousand  inhabi^ 
ants,  and  is  only  interesting  for  its  remains  of  ecclesiastical  estabUshments,  which  are 
evidences  of  its  former  consideration.  The  principal  of  these  remains  is  the  cathe- 
dralr  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  rains,  the  choir  enly  being  now  in  a  fit  r^Miditim 
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for  religious  senrices.  The  ecclesiastical  establishments  for  which,  more  than  fer 
anything  else,  Kildare  was  formerly  distinguished,  owe  their  otiffin  to  8u  Brigid. 
This  lady,  who  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  an  Irish  chieftain,  was  bom  in  the 
year  458.  In  her  fourteenth  year  she  received  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, or  one  of  his  immediate  disciples.  She  afterward  visited  the  abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury, in  Somersetshire,  and  on  her  return  (or,  at  any  rate,  before  484)  foimded  a  noo- 
nerv  at  Kildare.  About  the  same  time  an  abbey  was  also  founded  under  the  same 
root  for  monks,  but  separated  from  the  nunnery  by  walls.  The  monks  and  naps  had 
but  one  church  in  common,  which  they  entered  oy  different  doors.  Sl  Brigid  pre- 
sided as  well  over  the  monks  as  the  nuns,  and,  **  strange  to  tell  !**  exclaims  Archdail* 
the  abbot  of  the  house  remained  subject  to  the  abbess  for  many  years  after  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  foundress,  which  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  February,  523.  She  was 
interred  at  Kildare ;  but  her  remains  were  afterward  removed  to  the  cathedral-church 
of  Down,  and  laid  beside  those  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columb.  This  St.  Brigid,  or 
Bridget,  became  quite  the  virgin-saint  of  Ireland,  and  next  to  the  names  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  St.  Patrick  her  name  obtained  more  reverence  than  any  other  in  the 
calendar. 

The  amount  of  the  influence  which  this  extraordinary  female  acquired  may  be  es- 
timated from  the  fact,  that  she  is  represented  as  the  foundress,  ^ot  only  of  the  mon- 
astery, but  of  the  see  of  Kildare.  It  is  stated  that  she  appointed  as  bishop  a  person 
variously  called  St.  ConloBth,  Conlaid,  and  Conlian,  who,  with  her  assistance,  erected 
the  cathedral.  Some  writers,  however,  contend  that  there  were  bishops  of  Kildare 
before  this  personaj^e ;  but  Sir  James  Ware  prefers  the  authori^  of  the  persons  w^ho 
have  written  the  life  of  St.  Brigid.  One  of  these  gives  this  account  of  the  trans- 
action :  **  Conlian,  a  holy  bishop  and  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  had  a  cell  in  the 
south  part  of  the  plains  of  Liffi,  came  m  his  chariot  to  St.  Brigid,  and  abode  with 
her ;  and  the  holy  Brigid  elected  him  bishop  in  her  city  of  Kildare."  In  the  next 
century,  Aod  Oubn,  or  Black  Hugh,  the  kingofLeinster,  withdrew  to  the  monastery 
of  Kilaare,  of  which  he  in  time  became  abbot,  aod  afterward  bishop  of  the  see.  The 
first  Englishman  who  occupied  the  see  was  Ralph  of  Bristol,  who  died  in  1232.  This 
prelate  went  to  mat  expense  in  repairing  ana  ornamenting  the  cathedral.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  vll.  it  had  again  fallen  into  decay,  and  was  repaired  by  the  bishop 
Edward  Lane,  who  died  in  1522.  It  was  a  fine  old  Gothic  building,  now  mostly  in 
ruins.  The  walls,  however,  are  still  standing,  together  with  the  south  side  of  the 
steeple  and  the  walls  of  the  nave,  which  has  on  the  south  side  six  Gothic  arches  and 
six  buttresses.  The  north  side  of  the  steeple  is  level  with  the  ground,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  beaten  down,  with  other  parts  otthe  building,  by  a  battery  planted  against 
it  during  the  disturbances  in  164L  The  choir,  in  which  the  church  services  are  still 
performed,  afibrds  little  matter  for  remark.  It  is  kept  in  decent  repair,  and  a  hand* 
some  Venetian  window  supplies  the  place  of  an  old  Gothic  one,  which  was  mnch 
admired.  The  south  wing,  which  was  formerly  a  chapel,  is  a  mass  of  ruins ;  hat 
two  statues  in  alto  relievo  may  still  be  noticed.  One  of  them  represents  an  ancient 
knight  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  clad  in  very  curiously-cut  armor,  and  surrounded  by 
heraldic  escutcheons ;  and  the  other  a  bishop,  with  his  pastoral  staff  and  mitre,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Bishop  Lane  already  mentioned. 

Kilconnel  abbey,  in  the  county  of  Gal  way ;  Corcomroe,  in  Clare,  the  finest  rain  in 
Ireland ;  Holy  Cross,  in  Tipperary ;  the  Old  Cathedral,  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel ; 
Dunbrody  and  Tintem  abbeys,  in  W  exford  ;  Jerpoint,  in  Kilkenny :  and  Lusk,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  are  the  most  noted  of  the  rains.  Kilconnel  and  Lusk  are  remark- 
able for  rude  has-relievoes  in  stone,  which  bear  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics.  Many  of  these  still  retain  fragments  of  their  former  omamenu 
of  fretted  stone  work — Holy  Cross  in  particular. 

Military  Antiquities, — The  traveller  in  Ireland  must  be  strack  with  the  vast  nom- 
bers  of  small  castles  which  stud  the  whole  country.  They  chiefly  bear  date  about 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  whose  orders  they  were  raised,  as  strongnolds  to  overawe 
the  wild  Irish.  They  are  usually  high  and  square,  with  towers  at  each  corner.  Be- 
sides these  fortalices,  there  are  ruins  of  very  large  castles,  so  customarily  attributed 
to  King  John,  as  to  show  that  they  were  built  in  the  early  times.  Of  these,  the  ex- 
tensive rain  at  Trim,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  affords  a  fair  example,  as  being  one 
of  the  largest,  and  often  formerly  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  or  chief  governor 
Parliaments  were  held  within  its  walls,  and  money  minted  there  and  sent  into  circu- 
lation. 
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Tbe  castle  of  Dunluce,  about  two  miles  from  that  siogtilar  and  interesting  curios- 
ity, the  Giant's  Causeway,  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  picturesque  re- 
mains of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  It  is  situated  on  an  insulated  rock,  of  one  hundred  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  precipiious 
chasm  of  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  only  way  by  which  it  can  be  entered  is  by  a 
narrow  wall,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  ancient  drawbridge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, speak inff  of  the  isolated,  abrupt  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  which 
projects  into  Uie  sea,  says:  "It  seems  as  if  it  were  split  off  from  the  terra  firma. 
Over  the  intermediate  chasm  lies  the  only  approach  to  the  castle,  along  a  narrow 
wall,  which  has  been  built  somewhat  like  a  bridge,  from  the  rock  to  the  adjoining 
land ;  and  this  circumstance  must  have  rendered  it  almost  impregnable  before  the 
invention  of  artillery.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  origiDally  another  nar- 
row wall  which  ran  across  the  chasm  parallel  to  the  former,  and  that,  bv  laying 
boards  over  these,  an  easy  passage  might  occasionally  be  made  for  the  benent  oi  the 
garrison."  This  peculiaritjr  in  the  position  of  the  castle  is  thus  graphically  described 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Oiway,  in  his  "  Sketches  in  Ireland": — 

*'  Reader,  surely  you  can  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  drawing  or  print  of  Dunluce  castle. 
Take  it  now  in  hand,  and  observe  with  me  the  narrow  wall  tnat  connects  the  ruined 
fortress  with  the  mainland  :  see  how  this  wall  is  perforated,  and,  without  any  sup- 
port from  beneath,  how  it  hangs  there,  braving  time  and  tempest,  and  still  needing 
no  arch,  simply  by  the  strength  of  its  own  cemented  material.  The  art  of  man  could 
not  make  such  another  self-supported  thing.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  broad,  just 
the  path  of  a  man ;  don't  be  afraid  to  cross  it ;  rest  assured  it  won't  tumble  with 
you  :  it  has  borne  many  a  better  man,  so  come  on  !" 

The  walls  of  the  castle  are  built  of  columnar  basalt,  many  joints  of  which  are 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  polygonal  sections.  The  reader  mav  recol- 
lect that  the  Giant*s  Causeway  is  composed  ofpolygonal  or  many-sided  basaltic  col- 
umns, vast  masses  of  which  are  still  lying  on  tne  coast,  as  it'  they  had  been  torn  up 
and  strewed  around  by  some  convulsion :  so  that  at  the  early  period  at  which  the 
castle  was  built,  it  would  appear,  so  to  speak,  as  if  the  architect  had  availed  himself 
of  the  ruins  of  nature  to  aid  him  in  his  art.  The  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  ruin 
stands  has  been  formed  into  caves  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  some  of  which  com- 
municate with  the  castle. 

There  is  no  record  of  when  Dunluce  castle  was  biiilt.  The  same  may  be  stated 
of  man^  of  the  other  ruins  which  lie  along  the  extensive  line  of  coast  of  the  cotmty 
of  Antrim.  It  would  appear,  however,  to  have  been,  at  an  early  period,  the  princi- 
pal stronghold  of  a  powerful  family  termed  the  M'Quillans,  or,  as  the  Irish  writers 
term  them,  the  Macuidblins.  The  M*Donnells,  from  Scotland,  on  one  of  their  pred- 
atory excursions  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  McQuillans, 
from  which  event  an  intermarriage  sprung.  Afterward,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  for 
the  story  is  by  no  means  clear,  the  M*Donnells  dispossessed  the  M'Quillans,  and  se- 
cured Dunluce  to  themselves.  From  this  the  chietof  the  M'Donnells,  called  by  the 
English  Surly  Boy  (in  Irish  Somhairle  Buidke,  or  Yellow  Charley),  according  to 
Camden,  was  driven  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  who  secured  the  castle  for  the  English.  But  next  year  Surly  Boy  contrived  to 
regain  possession ;  and  on  his  coming  to  Dublin,  and  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  England,  Elizabeth  granted  him  Dunluce  castle,  and  a  large  district  of 
country,  to  be  held  of  the  crown,  on  condition  that  neither  he  nor  his  men,  nor  his 
descendants,  should  serve  any  foreign  power  without  leave ;  that  they  should  restrain 
their  people  from  ravaging ;  furnish  at  their  own  expense  twelve  horsemen  and  forty 
footmen  for  forty  days  in  time  of  war ;  and  pay  to  the  king  of  England  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  hawks  annually.  The  head  of  the  M'Donnells  was  subsequently 
created  earl  of  Antrim  ;  and  Dunluce  castle  continued  to  be  the  principal  residence 
of  the  Antrim  family  till  it  fell  into  ruin,  when  they  removed  to  Glenarm,  their  preft- 
ent  residence. 

**  It  was,"  says  the  Rev.  C.  Otway,  **  as  fine  a  morning  as  ever  fell  from  heaven 
when  we  landed  at  Dunluce — ^not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a  wave  on  the  water :  the 
brown  basaltic  rock,  with  the  towers  of  the  ancient  fortress  that  capped  and  covered 
it->all  its  gray  bastions  and  pointed  gables — lay  pictured  on  the  incumbent  mirror 
of  the  ocean  ;  everything  was  reposing,  everything  was  still,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  splash  of  our  oars  and  the  song  of  Alick  M*Mullen,  our  guide,  to  break  the 
silence  or  the  sea.    We  rowed  round  this  peninsular  fortress,  and  then  entered  the 
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'fine  caTMn  that  ao  enrioiidy  perforates  the  rock  and  opens  its  dark  areh  to  admit  our 
boat.  He  must,  indeed,  have  a  mind  cased  up  in  all  the  commonplace  of  dull  exist- 
ence who  would  not,  while  within  this  cavem  and  under  this  fortress,  enter  into  the 
associations  connected  with  the  scene,  who  could  not  hold  communings  with  the 
'genius  loci.'  Fancy,  I  know,  called  up  for  me  the  war  boats  and  the  foemen,  who 
either  issued  from  or  took  shelter  in  this  sea-cave:  I  imagined,  as  the  tide  was 

Sowling  amid  the  far  recesses,  that  I  heard  the  meanings  of  chained  captives,  and 
e  huge  rocks  around  must  be  bales  of  plunder  landed  and  lodged  here ;  and  I  took 
an  interest,  and  supposed  myself  a  sharer  in  the  triumphs  of  the  fortunate  and  the 
helplessness  of  the  captive  while  suffering  under  the  miserv  that  bold  bad  men  in- 
flicted in  troubled  times.  Landing  in  this  cavern,  we  passed  up  through  its  landside 
entrance  toward  the  ruin ;  the  day  had  become  exceedingly  warm,  and  going  from 
the  coolness  of  the  cave  into  the  sultry  atmosphere,  we  felt  doubly  the  force  of  the 
sun's' power  :  the  sea-birds  had  retreated  to  their  distant  rocks ;  the  goats  were  pant- 
ing under  the  shaded  ledges  of  the  cliffs ;  the  rooks  and  choughs,  with  open  beaks 
and  drooping  wings,  were  scattered  over  the  downs,  from  whose  surface  the  air  arose 
with  a  quivering,  undulating  motion.  We  were  all  glad  to  retire  to  where,  under 
the  shade  of  the  projecting  cliff,  a  clear  cold  spring  offered  its  refreshing  waters." 

It  is  stated  that,  m  the  year  1639,  on  a  stormy  day,  the  part  of  the  castle  where 
the  kitchen  was  situated  gave  way,  and  the  cook,  with  eight  other  servants,  who 
were  busy  preparing  dinner,  were  precipitated  into  the  sea. 

A  few  ot  the  ancient  castles  belonffing  to  the  old  nobility,  still  continue  to  be  in- 
habited, as  Maiahide,  Lord  Talbot's  de  Malahade,  and  Howth,  the  earl  of  Howth's, 
both  in  the  county  of  Dublin ;  Shanes  castle,  the  residence  of  Earl  O'Neil ;  Portumna 
castle,  on  the  Shannon,  that  of  Lord  Clanrickard ;  and  Kilkenny  castle,  the  seat  of 
the  marquis  of  Ormond. 


CHAPTER    L. 
LEINSTER. 

This  is  the  largest  province  of  Ireland,  and  contains  the  twelve  counties  of  Louth, 
Meath,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  Queen's  county. 
King's  county,  Westmeath,  and  Longford,  the  whole  forming  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  having  Dublin  at  a  central  point  on  the 
coast. 

The  scenery  of  Leinster  is  much  varied.  The  county  most  remarkable  for  pictu- 
resque beauty  is  that  of  Wicklow,  a  short  way  south  of  Dublin :  the  hills,  glens,  and 
valleys,  are  here  rich  in  natural  wood,  and,  bounded  by  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
ocean,  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  beauty.  The  principal  points  or  attraction  for 
tourists  are  Lough  Bray,  a  woody  ravine  called  the  Dargle,  and  the  vale  of  Avoca, 
which  is  one  continuous  piece  of  sylvan  pleasure-ground.  Wexford,  still  farther 
south,  may  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  described  as  a  picturesque  and  fertile 
county  ;  and  though  the  county  of  Meath  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat  and  tame,  except 
along  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater,  it  can  boast  there  of  some  spots  of 
redeeming  beauty,  as  an  example  of  which.  Beau  Pare,  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
Gustavus  Lambert,  Esq.,  may  well  be  mentioned ;  and  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
county  the  quantity  of  wood,  and  the  rich  hedgerows,  give  an  almost  English  char- 
acter to  the  landscape.  Westmeath  is  remarkable  for  expansive  lakes,  and  for  the 
dry  ffravelly  hills  which  give  variety  to  its  surface.  The  Queen's  county,  though  a 
goodf  deal  aisfigured  by  bog,  yet  boasts,  at  Abbeleix  and  Dunmore,  of  a  great  stretch 
of  magnificent  oak  wood.  The  remaining  part  of  Leinster  can  not  be  considered  in- 
teresting or  peculiar  in  its  general  features.  The  King's  county  conuiins  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  flat  flow-bog,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon ;  toward  Roscrea, 
where  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  terminate,  there  is  some  fine  scenery,  especially 
about  the  ancient  castle  of  Leap. 
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Leinster  may  be  cooridered  as  much  superior  to  the  other  proTinces  with  respect 
to  agriculture ;  and  some  parts  of  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  Wexford,  are  cultivated  na 
manner  approaching  in  skill  to  that  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Eugland  and  Scot- 
land. In  stock,  implements,  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  industry  with  which  manm 
is  collected  and  composts  manufactured,  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  improremeDt 
Farming  societies,  ploughing  matches,  and  premiums  for.  new  and  better  breeds  of 
cattle,  have  greatly  tended  to  this  increasing  prosperitj^ ;  and  they  only,  who  ban 
witnessed  what  these  districts  were  previous  to  the  Union,  can  appreciate  the  ame- 
lioration which  has  since  taken  place. 

In  Kilkenny  and  its  vicinity,  the.  blanket  trade  was  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
latterly  it  has  been  in  a  ver)'  declining  state.  Near  Dublin  are  some  extensive  raper 
manufactories,  and  in  the  county  of  Meath  is  a  large  flax-mill.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  there  are  but  few  manufactures  in  Leinster.  There  is  from  its  chief  towns 
a  considerable  export  of  agricultural  produce. 

The  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  contain  an  industrious  and  thriring  popo- 
lation ;  and  because  industrious,  the  people  are  able  to  pay,  from  soils  not  superior 
to  those  of  other  districts,  rents  which  would  be  intolerable  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  Wicklow  peasantry  are  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  are  proverbial  for 
their  handsome  features  and  fine  Roman  profiles,  and  still  more  so  as  being  a  re 
spectful,  quiet,  and  well-conducted  people.    The  countjr  of  Wicklow  is  celebrated 
for  its  waterfalls,  and  that  of  Pola-Fhuca  may  be  mentioned  as  distinguished  from 
others  and  as  being  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  Ireland.     Pola-Pboea,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Poul'a'Photika,  is  formed  by  the  descent  of  the  watcn 
of  the  river  Lifiey,  a  considerable  stream,  which,  in  leaping  down  several  progfres- 
sive  ledges  of  rocKs,  brawb  and  foams  till  the  precipitated  waters  form  a  vortrx  be- 
low of  great  depth,  and  supposed  by  the  peasantry  to  be  unfathomable.     Pola-Pbiia 
is  understood  to  signify  "  Puck's"  or  the  "  Devil's  Hole,"  an  expressive  term  hv^gesied 
by  the  whirlpool.    It  is  not  far  from  Rossborough,  the  seat  of  Lord  Milton,  on  ike 
left  of  the  road  leading  from  Blessington  to  Balymore,  and,  though  situated  oo  the 
confines  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  forms  a  strong  attraction  to  the  citizens  ofVahlin, 
and  strangers  visiting  the  metropolis,  in  their  rural  excursions.    A  bridge  thrown 
over  it  higher  up  the  river  than  is  shown  in  our  view,  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
masses  of  rock  impending  on  both  sides,  and  afibrds  a  very  picturesque  effect. 

Another  of  these  waterfalls  is  Powerscourt,  which  descends  from  a  vast  height; 
but  the  stream  of  water  is  inconsiderable,  except  during  or  immediately  after  wet 
weather.  In  dry  weather,  it  has  the  appearance,  at  a  short  distance,  of  a  fine  ftilrer 
thread  gliding  down  the  face  of  a  steep  rock. 

The  county  of  Meath  is  remarkably  fertile ;  but  being  less  subdivided,  is  therefore 
less  populous  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  considering  the  richness  of  its  soil.  The 
same  prosperity  as  that  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  though  perhaps  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree, prevails  in  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  the  Queen's  county.  One  of  the  chief  nnsef 
of  this  prosperity  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  receive  money  paymaits 
for  their  daily  labor,  and  another,  that  the  cottier  and  eon  or  com  acre  systems  are 
here  less  resorted  to. 

The  wages  of  Leinster  are  usually  a  shilling  a-day  in  summer,  and  in  winter  from 
eightpence  to  tenpence,  without  diet  The  average  rent  for  arable  land  is  from  one 
to  one  pound  and  ten  shillings,  and  for  pasture  land  from  two  to  three  poonds  per 
acre. 

The  general  diet  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes,  milk,  stirabout,  egffs,  butter,  bacon, 
and  herrings.  Their  dwellings  are  confessedly  superior  to  those  of  Munster  or  Coo- 
naught  The  resident  gentry  are  more  numerous,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  their  tenantry.  Leinster,  therefore,  may  altogether  be  prooonnced  a 
much  improved  part  of  the  coimtry. 

As  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  are  still  carried  on  in  Dublin  and  other  parts 
of  Leinster,  a  slight  sketch  of  tlieir  history  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  tccomt 
of  that  province.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Irish  woollen  maDofacturea 
were  imported  from  Ireland  to  England,  duty  free;  and  so  excellent  was  their  qoalityi 
that,  from  1327  to  1357,  they  were  exported  to  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the  wooua 
fabrics  of  the  latter  country  nad  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  pros* 
]>erity  of  the  trade  is  noticed  in  an  act  of  Elizabeth :  and  so  flourishing  waa it inu* 
time  of  Sir  William  Temple,  that  he  became  apprehensive  lest  it  should  interfei« 
with  that  of  the  English.    In  1688,  the  woollen  manufacture  was  establiahed  to  a 
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considerable  extent  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin.  But  this  proeperit]^  was  aooa  inter- 
rupted by  the  English  presenting  a  petition  for  the  imposition  of  such  heav^  duties 
on  the  exportation  of  wool,  as  greatly  injinred  the  trade.  It  never,  however,  Decame 
extinct  in  the  liberties,  though  it  now  extends  only  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fiib- 
rics.  In  1773,  the  Dublin  society,  anxious  for  its  revival,  procured  an  order  that  the 
army  should  be  clothed  with  Irish  cloth.  This  employment,  however,  became  sooo 
monopolized  by  one  or  two  great  houses,  which  had  parliamentary  interest :  ooe  of 
these  failed  in  1810,  and  the  failure  was  followed  by  the  bankruptcy  of  almost  the 
entire  woollen  trade  of  Dublin ;  for  the  general  credit  was  so  much  a&ected,  that  the 
banks  refused  to  discount  the  bills  of  the  manufacturers,  and  consequently  the  crash 
became  general.    The  trade  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  where 

Sood  hearth-rugs  and  carpeting  are  made ;  and  favorable  aujgfuries  are  held  forth  of 
le  factory  of  Mr.  Willans,  in  particular,  from  the  competition  which  he  is  able  to 
stand  against  the  cloth  markets  of  the  United  Kinedom. 

The  silk  trade  was  introduced  by  the  French  refugees,  and  about  1693,  fully  estab- 
lished  by  them  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin.    In  1774  an  act  was  passed  placing  it  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dublin  society,  for  the  extent  of  two  miles  and  a  half  round  the 
castle ;  and  that  society  was  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  its  management, 
which  it  accordingly  did,  and  also  opened  a  silk  wareuouse,  and  paid  a  premiimi  of 
five  per  cent  on  all  sales  made  therein.    But  this  warehouse  was  ruinra  by  an  act 
passed  about  the  year  1786,  prohibiting  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Dublin  society  from 
being  applied  to  support  any  house  selling  Irish  goods  either  wholesale  or  retail. 
This  act  gave  to  the  manufacture  a  check  by  which  hundreds  of  people  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.    According  to  a  return  made  in  1809,  there  were  still  3,760 
hands  engaged  in  it,  who,  after  the  passing  of  this  cruel  act,  struggled  to  support  the 
trade ;  but  when  the  protecting  duties  were  taken  ofi*  in  1831,  and  steam  communi* 
cation  opened  with  England,  the  Irish  market  was  inundated  with  goods  at  a  smaller 
price  than  that  at  which  her  native  fabric  could  be  produced,  and  thus  the  ruin  of 
the  trade  was  completed.    The  tabinet  fiibric  of  silk  and  worsted,  for  which  Dublin 
has  long  been  famous,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  silk  business  which  has  not  materi- 
ally sufiered  from  these  discouragements.    At  present,  silk  tabareas  of  freat  beauty, 
and  rich  silk  velvets,  equal  to  those  of  France,  are  manufactured  in  Dublin. 

The  chief  towns  in  Leinster  are  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Maryboro, 
Mullin^r,  and  TrioL 

Dublin,  the  principal  town  in  Leinster,  and  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  situated  at 
the  margin  of  a  beautiful  bay,  on  a  generally  flat  piece  of  country,  through  which 
flows  the  river  Liffey,  and  is,  therefore,  agreeably  placed  both  for  commerce  and  the 
accommodation  of  a  large  population.  In  point  of  size,  Dublin  occupies  a  place 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  its  appearance  never  fails  to  surprise  and  de- 
light the  stranger.  In  external  aspect,  it  is  essentially  an  English  town,  being  built 
oi  brick  in  a  neat  and  regular  manner,  but  abounding  in  a  class  of  elegant  public 
structures  of  stone,  which  resemble  the  more  substantial  embellishments  of  Paris  and 
other  continental  cities.  The  river,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  divides  the  city  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  general  plan.  The  leading 
thoroughfares  of  the  city  are  easily  comprehended.  First,  from  east  to  west,  there 
is  the  double  line  of  houses  and  quays  bordering  upon  the  river,  the  lower  part  of 
which  forms  a  harbor,  and  is  crowded  with  vessels.  Crossing  this  line  at  right  angles, 
is  the  great  line  formed  by  Sackville,  YTestmoreland,  and  Grafton  streets,  the  first 
and  second  of  which  are  connected  by  Carlisle  bridge,  the  lowest  in  a  range  of  eight 
or  nine  which  span  the  river  at  various  distances  from  each  other.  Parallel  to  the 
quays  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  shorter  arterial  line  of  great  impoi^ 
tance,  formed  by  College  Green,  Dame  street.  Castle  street,  and  Thomas  street,  being 
terminated  to  the  east  by  the  buildings  of  the  university.  Though  the  ancient  part 
of  the  city  occupies  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  mean  and 
elegant  on  both  sides ;  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  wealthy  being  here,  contrary  to 
the  usual  rule,  in  the  northeast  and  southeast  districts.  All  the  great  lines  are  formed 
by  houses  of  lofty  and  elegant  proportions,  chiefly  devoted  to  commerce ;  and  per- 
haps no  city  can  present  a  more  splendid  series  of  shops  and  warehouses.  Sackville 
street,  a  hundred  perches  in  length,  and  six  in  width,  with  a  noble  monumental  pil- 
lar in  the  centre,  and  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  the  world  lending  it  their 
effect,  must  impress  every  one  as  something  worthy  of  a  great  city.  The  9|iacioQ^ 
nets  of  aereral  of  the  squares  in  the  ahstoccatic  districts,  is  equally  impresaiva 
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Merricm  square  is  half,  and  St  Stephen's  Green  nearly  a  whole  mile  in  ciremnferencet 
the  latter  containinjj:  s^yenteen  acres  of  pleasore-ground  in  the  centre. 

On  first  'walkiDff  into  the  streets  of  Duolin,  the  stranger  is  apt  to  see,  in  the  throne 
of  cariia^ea  and  foot-passengers,  nothing  more  than  what  he  expects  to  find  in  afl 
large  cities.  He  soon  observes,  however,  that,  besides  the  luxurious  class  who  occupy 
the  better  kind  of  vehicles,  and  the  busy  well-dressed  crowd  who  move  along  the 
foot-ways*  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  mean  and  mendicant  figures,  such  as  are  only 
to  be  found  in  a  small  proportion  in  other  cities.  This  is  the  very  first  peculiar  feature 
which  the  stranger  detects  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  is  explained 
when  we  learn,  that  of  the  large  population  of  Dublin — supposed  to  approach  three 
hundred  thousand — fully  three  fourths  are  beneath  what  is  recognised  in  Britain  as 
the  middle  rank.  Thus  the  most  respectable  streets  in  Dublin,  and  the  most  elegant 
figures  which  appear  in  them,  seem  isolated  in  the  midst  of  penury  and  meanness. 

The  public  buildings  of  Dublin  boast  an  elegance  much  above  what  might  be  ex« 

gee  ted  from  the  general  character  of  the  city.    In  sailing  im  the  river,  the  eye  is 
rat  attracted  by  the  customhouse,  a  large  and  splendid  edince  in  the  well-known 
taste  of  the  Adams,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  very  happily  situated  upon  the  north 
quay.     The  postoffice  in  Sackville  street,  is  in  that  graver  form  of  the  Grecian  style 
which  has  more  recently  come  into  favor,  extending  above  two  hundred  feet  in  front, 
with  a  noble  portico  surmounted  by  a  pediment.    The  simultaneous  starting  of  the 
mail-coaches  at  a  certain  hour  every  evening  from  the  court  of  this  building,  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  Dublin.    Opposite  to  it  is  a  pilhir  in  honor  of  Nelson,  surmotmted 
by  a  figure  of  that  hero.    At  the  upper  extremity  of  Sackville  street  is  the  lying-in 
hospital,  a  beautiful  building,  with  which  is  closely  connected  the  more  celebrated 
Rotunda,  together  with  an  extensive  plot  of  ornamental  ground.    The  Four  Courts* 
also  a  most  superb  structure,  overlooks  the  river  at  a  point  considerably  removed  to 
the  west,  and  completes  the  list  of  remarkable  buildings  in  the  northern  division  of 
the  city.     To  the  south  of  the  river,  the  objects  worthy  of  especial  notice  are  more 
numerous.     The  buildings  of  the  university  (founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1592) 
occupy  a  conspicuous  situation  on  the  great  transverse  line  of  streets  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.    Beneath  an  elegant  Grecian  front  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  an  archway  gives  admission  to  a  succession  of  spacious  squar^,  chiefly  com* 
posed  of  brick  domestic  buildings,  and  containing  a  theatre  for  examinations,  a  mu- 
seum, a  chapel,  a  refectory,  a  library,  and  other  apartments  necessary  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  institution.    In  the  museum  is  preserved  an  ancient  harp,  generally  rep- 
resented as  that  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  a  famous  Irish  king  of  the  tenth  century.    There 
are  usuallv  about  two  thousand  students  in  attendance  at  the  universitv.    Divided 
from  this  ouilding  only  by  the  breadth  of  a  street,  is  the  bank  of  Ireland — ^formerly 
the  place  of  assembly  of  the  Irish  houses  of  parliament.    The  deep  colonnade^ 
front  of  this  building  is  one  of  the  most  beautifm  pieces  of  architecture,  not  only  in 
the  British  dominions,  but  in  the  world :  it  carries  a  charm  like  a  fine  picture.    The 
hall  where  once  the  commons  of  Ireland  assenibled — ^where  the  eloquence  of  a 
Grattan,  a  Cnrran,  and  a  Flood,  was  once  heard— is  now  altered  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  a  telling-room ;  but  the  house  of  peers  remains  exactly  as  it  was  left  by  that 
assembly,  beinff  only  occasionally  used  for  meetings  of  the  bank  directorate*    The 
latter  is  a  small  but  handsome  hall,  adorned  with  tapestry  representing  transactions 
in  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  King  William — the  oattle  of  the  Boyne,  the  break- 
ing of  the  boom,  and  so  forth,  as  also  a  few  appropriate  inscriptions. 

In  Kildare  street,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  college  and  bank,  the  halls  of  the 
royal  society  of  Dublin,  present  a  powerful  claim  to  the  attention  of  strangers,  in  the 
great  variety  of  curiosities,  pictures,  and  models,  with  which  they  are  fiUed.    In  a 
perambulation  of  the  city,  the  castle  is  the  next  object  worthy  of  notice.    This 
ancient  seat  of  the  viceregal  government,  to  which  rumors  of  plots  and  insurrections 
have  been  so  often  brought  b>[  terror-struck  spies  or  remorseful  participators,  is  placed 
on  slightly  elevated  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  old  or  southern  division  of  the  city. 
It  consists  of  two  courts,  containing  certain  public  ofl^es,  and  the  apartments  of  state 
used  by  the  lord  lieutenant    In  the  lower  court  is  the  castle  chapel,  a  beautifully- 
constructed  and  beantiftdlv-fumished  modem  Gothic  place  of  worship,  the  whole 
materials  of  which  are  of  Irish  production,  and  which  cost  above  for^  thousand 
pounds.    The  service  performed  here  every  Sunday  forenoon,  graced  as  it  is  by  the 
finest  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  while  a  rich  "  religious  li^ht*'  streams  throvigh 
ttained  windows,  and  is  reflected  from  the  gorgeous  stalls  of  civil  and  eccleaastlMl 
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dignitaries,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  things  in  Dablin.  The  state-apartments  of 
the  viceroy  are  in  the  taste  of  the  middle  of  the  Uist  century,  and  are  elegant,  bffi 
not  remarkable  for  grandeur.  In  one  is  a  bust  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  lord  ben* 
tenant  in  1745.  The  most  remarkable  room  is  the  ball-room,  denoniioated  Sl  Pai- 
rick's  halt,  which  is  spacious,  and  amon^  other  attractions  has  a  ceiling  ornamented 
with  pictures,  representing  transactions  m  the  history  of  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  old  ecclesiastical  structures  are  usually  more  curious  for  their  antiquity 
than  their  beauty.  Accordingly,  the  exterior  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ  church,  the 
two  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  is  apt  to  appear  ungainly  to  an  eye  fresh  from  Westmin- 
ster or  Melrose.  In  the  former  buUding,  nevertheless,  the  interior  of  the  choir, 
in  which  service  is  usually  performed,  will  impress  every  mind  by  its  lofty  proportions, 
its  pompous  monuments,  and  the  dark  stalls  and  niches,  surmounted  mtn  the  helmets 
and  banners  of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick.  In  visiting:  this  ancieot 
church,  the  predominant  thought  is — Swift.  We  look  for  his  dwelling  as  we  ap* 
proach,  and  for  his  tomb  when  we  enter — such  is  the  power  which  genius  has  of  fix- 
ing the  feelings  of  men  for  all  time,  upon  every  external  thing  connected  with  it! 
The  deanery  still  exists  in  St.  Kevin  street,  containing  the  portrait  of  Swift  from 
which  all  the  engraved  likenesses  have  been  derived.  The  streets  immediately  sar- 
roimding  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  are  the  meanest  and  vilest  in  the  city.  The  houses 
have  a  ruinous  and  forlorn  look,  and  the  pavements  are  crowded  with  a  populaiioa 
of  the  most  wretched  order.  These  streets  are  filled  with  shops,  but  the  trades  to 
which  they  are  devoted  serve  rather  to  betray  the  misery  than  to  manifest  the  com- 
fort of  the  people.  Deolers  in  old  clothes,  pawnbrokers,  spirit-dealers,  and  persoos 
trading  in  ofials,  almost  the  only  kinds  of  animal  food  indulged  in  by  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  abound. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Dublin,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  the  celebrated 
public  promenade  denominated  the  Phenix  park,  said  to  consist  of  about  a  tbousaod 
acres.  Not  only  does  this  park  greatly  exceed  those  of  London  in  extent,  hot  it  is 
questionable  if  even  the  Regent's  park,  after  all  the  expense  incurred  in  omamentiog 
it,  will  ever  match  this  domain  in  beauty.  The  ground  is  of  an  undulating  charac- 
ter, and  is  covered  with  groups  of  fine  old  timber  and  shrubbery,  amid  which  are 
the  domestic  residences  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  his  principal  officers,  besides  some 
other  public  buildings,  and  a  tall  obelisk  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  vic- 
tories. A  zoological  garden  has  lately  been  added  to  the  other  attractions  of  the 
park. 

Dublin  was  formerly  a  busy  literary  mart,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  copy- 
right law,  which  allowed  of  cheao  reprints  of  British  books  being  here  issued.  Af- 
ter a  long  interval,  the  activity  or  its  publishers  have  lately  revived,  and  there  are 
now  several  houses  which  afibrd  consiaerable  encouragement  to  native  talent ;  among 
others,  those  of  Mr.  Tims  and  Mr.  Milliken  in  Grafton  street,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
W.  Curry,  jr.,  and  Co.,  in  Sackville  street.  The  latter  has  had  the  merit  of,  (ot 
the  first  ume  establishing  a  respectable  periodical  work  in  Ireland,  the  *'  Dablio  Urn- 
Tersity  Magazine,"  whicn  has  been  carried  on  with  increasing  success  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Ijublin  possesses  a  number  of  beneficiary  institutions,  conducted  on  a  scale  of 
great  liberality ;  also  several  religious  and  educational  societies,  whose  operations 
are  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  trade  carried  on  in  the  town  refers 
chiefly  to  home  consumption ;  and,  excepting  tabinets  or  poplins,  it  is  not  dis- 
tinguished as  the  seat  of  any  kind  of  manufacture.  The  foreign  export  front 
Dublin  is  extremely  small.  Its  principal  imports  are — timber,  from  the  Baltic; 
tallow,  hemp,  and  tar,  from  Russia ;  wine  and  fruits,  from  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  tobacco,  bark,  and  spices,  from  Holland  ;  and  sugar,  from  the  West  India 
islands. 

The  most  important  branch  of  its  commerce  is  that  carried  on  with  England,  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  Liverpool,  to  whose  market  there  are  now  large  exports  of  natire 
produce.  Thou£fh  the  Lifiey  forma  the  harbor  of  the  port,  vessels  of  large  burden, 
and  steamboats  have  an  opportunity  of  preferring  the  harbor  at  Kingston  (formerlT 
called  Dunleary),  at  the  mouth  of  tne  bay,  on  its  southem  side.  This  harbor,  whicb 
is  constructed  on  a  magnificent  scale,  with  the  neat  town  adjacent,  may  at  all  times 
be  readily  reached  by  a  railway^  from  Dublin,  which  proves  a  great  conveoieoce  to 
the  inhabitants.  At  the  opposite  side  of  'the  bav  from  Kingston  is  Howth,  whose 
cekbrated  **  hill"  forms  a  distinguishing  landmark. 
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The  number  of  light  priTate  Tehicles  in  Dublin  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
distiaciive  features.    These  are  generally  of  the  kind  called  cars,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  ha?ing  a  seat  on  each  side,  admitting  of  two  or  more  persons  sitting  with 
their  faces  outward.    To  keep  a  car  is  one  of  the  highest  aims  of  the  ambition  of  a 
Dublin  tradesman.    '*  Previous  to  the  Union,*'  says  an  intelligent  writer  who  has 
heea  ccMisuited  with  advantage,  "  Dublin  was  the  constant  residence  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  and  three  hundred  members  of  the 
house  of  commons.    At  present  about  half  a  dozen  peers,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  have  a  settled  dwelling  within  its  precincts. 
Other  persons  of  this  exalted  class  of  society,  whom  business  or  amusement  may 
draw  to  the  capital  occasionally,  lake  up  their  residence  at  the  hotels,  which  are 
numerous  in  the  city.    The  resideht  gentry  of  Dublin  now  amoimt  to  about  two 
thousand  families,  including  clergymen  and  physicians,  besides  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lawyers  and  attorneys,  who  occasionally  reside  there.    The  families  engaged 
in  trade  and  commerce  are  calculated  at  about  five  thousand,  and  the  whole  may 
yield  a  population  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of 
society.     The  change  which  has  taken  place,  though  injurious  to  commercial  pros- 
perity, has  perhaps  in  an  equal  proportion  proved  beneficial  to  public  morals;  the 
general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  once  gay  and  dissipated,  has  now 
become  more  serious  and  religious,  and  those  sums  formerly  lavished  on  expensive 
pleasures,  are  now  happily  converted  to  purposes  of  a  more  exalted  nature.    For- 
merlyr  there  were  seven  theatres  well  supported;  at  present  the  only  one  which 
remains  is  frequently  thinly  attended.    Club-houses  and  gaming-tables  are  nearly 
deserted  ;  and  even  among  the  lower  classes,  vice  of  every  kind  has  visibly  dimin- 
ished.**    In  1831  the  population  of  Dublin  was  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  river  Nore, 
was  formerly  a  town  of  great  consequence,  as  its  ancient  castle,  the  ruins  of  its 
embattled  walls,  and  churches,  testify.    Till  lately  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  blankets ;  but  these  branches  have  in  a 
great  degree  fallen  off,  and  the  business  is  now  confined  to  the  retail  of  necessaries 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  the  sale  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district    The  city 
contains  several  good  streets,  which  are  respectably  inhabited,  both  by  private 
families  and  tradesmen ;  but  the  suburbs  are  miserable.    The  most  conspicuous 
ornament  of  the  city  is  the  fine  baronial  castle  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  full  of 
historical  associations,  risinff  boldly  over  the  Nore.    The  cathedral  of  St.  Canice> 
built  in  1202,  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the 
kingdom,  except  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church  in  Dublin.    The  town  possesses  a 
number  of  respectable  schools,  and  various  asylums  and  other  beneficiary  institu- 
tions.    Near  the  town  there  is  a  marble  quarry  of  considerable  local  importance. 
Population  in  1831,  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Drogheda,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and  situated  on  the  Boyne,  in  the  line  of  road 
from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  is  a  town  of  respectable  appearance,  and  the  seat  of  an  in- 
dustrious population.    From  the  time  the  English  settled  in  Ireland,  this  town  was 
called  Tredagh,  and  considered  of  such  importance,  that  parliaments  were  formerly 
held  in  it.    In  1649,  it  was  stormed  by  Cromwell,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the 
sword,  except  a  few  who  were  transported  to  America.    Five  steamers  ply  regu- 
larly between  Drogheda  and  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  carrying  out  cora,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  fowl,  and  bringing  back  cotton  cloth,  timber,  leather,  tobacco,  salt,  and 
iron.    Drogheda  contains  three  Episcopal  churches — St.  Peter's,  St.  Mary's,  and  St 
Mark's,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Peter's ;  four  Roman  catholic  chapels,  two 
conyents,  and  a  friary.    The  chief  civic  buildings  are  a  handsome  tholsel,  custom- 
bouse,  mayoralty-house,  jail,  and  linen-hall.    The  town  does  not  bear  a  literary 
character :  it  has,  however,  four  tolerably  good  bookseller's  shops  and  a  reading- 
room  :  there  is  also  a  mechanics'  society  in  Drogheda.    Its  principal  nuinufactories 
are  a  flax-mill,  two  foundries,  salt  works,  a  distillery,  three  breweries,  one  of  which, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cairns,  is  celebrated  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  ale,  which  is  in 
constant  demand  in  the  English  and  foreign  markets.    There  are,  beddes,  several 
large  flour-mills,  and  a  soap  and  candle  manufactory.    There  is  a  salmon-fishery  on 
the  Boyne,  close  to  the  town ;  and  cod,  haddock,  plaice,  soles,  and  gurnet,  are  aoun- 
damly  caught  along  the  coast.    The  linen  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  Drogheda* 
though  it  is  at  present  in  a  very  depressed  condition.    The  time  of  its  greateat  pio»* 
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pent7  was  from  1814  to  1820,  daring  which  period  four  thousand  pieces  of  line 
were  averaged  to  be  the  weekly  product.  There  was  also  a  tempormry  leriTal  of  tke 
cottoD  trade  in  this  town ;  but  in  the  commercial  panic  of  1825~'6y  maay  of  the 
Drogheda  wearers  passed  over  to  Manchester  and  Oldham,  others  ^went  to  Fniut. 
and  a  large  body  emitted  to  America,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cotton  basinea 
ceased.    The  population  in  1831  was  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixtj-sii. 


CHAPTER    LI. 
MUNSTER. 

MxmsTEa  contains  six  counties,  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperaiy,  sod 
Waterford,  and  may  be  considered  as  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  the  natiooai 
character,  and  the  national  habits  of  all  kinds,  are  maintained  in  their  greatest 
purity.  Some  of  the  lai^est  seats  of  population  in  the  island,  as  the  cities  of  Cork. 
Waterford,  and  Limerick,  are  situated  m  Munster.  The  province  contains  maof 
tracts  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  one  in  particular,  which  is  allowed  to  be  unequalled 
in  the  kingdom — the  celebrated  lake  district  at  Eillamejr* 

The  lakes  of  Killamey  are  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountainotis  countr  of 
Kerry,  and  are  annually  visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  as  weu  as 
from  neighboring  countries.    They  are  three  in  number,  of  imequal  size,  and  cos- 
aiderably  varied  with  respect  to  surrounding  scenery,  though  that  may  be  desciibed 
as  generally  of  a  mounuiinous  character.    Lough  Lane,  or  the  Lower  lake,  by  &r 
the  largest  of  the  three,  is  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  level  and  well-cultivated  coos- 
try  surrounding  the  pleasant  village  of  Killamey ;  on  the  other  side  rise  the  Gleos 
and  Tomies  mountains.    In  this  lake  there  are  a  number  of  wooded  islands,  one  of 
which  contains  the  ruins  of  an  abbev,  and  another  the  remains  of  an  ancient  csstJe. 
On  the  shore,  toward  the  east,  is  tne  beautiful  ruin  of  Muckross  abbey.    Divided 
from  the  Lower  lake  by  the  fine  wooded  promontory  of  Muckross,  bat  accessible 
by  two  channels  of  level  water,  is  the  Middle  lake,  called  also  Turk  lake,  iinooi 
the  name  of  the  mountain  at  whose  foot  it  reposes.    Over  and  above  the  islandi 
which  stud  the  surface,  the  beauty  of  these  two  sheets  of  water  may  be  said  to  cod- 
8ist  in  the  irregular  promontories  and  slopes,  generally  wooded,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  above  which  the  mountains  tower  in  sterile  grandeur.    In  many 
nooks  of  the  scenery,  elegant  mansions  look  out  upon  the  lakes ;  in  othen  the  moan- 
tain  streams  are  seen  descending  in  glittering  cascades.    The  Upper  lake,  the  duid 
of  the  series,  is  three  miles  apart  from  the  middle  one,  on  a  higher  levd,  and  totallj 
embosomed  amid  the  hills.    A  stream  descending  from  the  one  to  the  odier  csn  be 
passed  in  a  boat;  and,  at  a  particular  place  on  the  passage,  it  is  common  for  tourists 
to  have  the  bugle  placed,  in  order  to  enjov  the  oft-repeating  echoes  which  it  awakes 
in  the  neighborinff  hills.     The  Upper  lake,  having  the  wooded  heights  of  Peii- 
cunighy  on  one  side,  the  round-headed  Purple  Mountains  on  the  other,  and,  at  the 
head,  tne  bare  many-colored  ridge  of  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  while  the  sur&ce  is 
broken  by  a  variety  oi  sylvan  islets,  presents  a  landscape  of  enchanting  loveliness. 
In  connexion  with  the  lakes,  there  is  a  narrow  nigged  vale,  named  Dmiloe,  vbicb 
is  usually  taken  in  by  a  tourist  in  a  survey  of  this  fine  scenery. 

Among  other  beautiful  places  in  Munster,  we  can  only  particularize  GlengamC* 
ragged  and  most  picturesque  vale  near  the  head  of  Bantry  bay ;  the  banks  of  the 
Blackwater,  between  Lismore  and  Youjg^hal ;  the  river  Lee,^below  Cork,  and  the 
fine  natural  harbor  (the  cove  of  Cork)  in  which  it  terminates ;  and  the  lofty  iron- 
bound  coasts  of  Clare,  amid  which  are  some  scenes  of  uncommoa  ffrandenr. 

The  soil  in  the  southern  parts  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  is  perhaps  not  infcnff 
in  fertilinr  to  any  portion  of  Europe.  The  Cwkass  umds  dt  the  former,  and  the 
Golden  vale  of  the  latter,  are  celebrated  for  their  extraordinary  richnesa  These 
districts  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  black  cattle.  Wheat  husbsndrf 
ia  cultivated  throughout  the  limestone  disoricts  d*  Tipperary,  Clare»  and  LiBwn<^ 
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while  dairy  ftrming  w  followed  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Kerry  and  Waterford. 
The  potato  culture  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  over-dense  population,  is 
eagerly  pursued  throughout  the  whole  province ;  and  ii  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  a 
large  portion  of  that  population  have  no  other,  food  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  grass  farms  let  in  large  divisions  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  acres,  at  from  forty  shillings  to  three  pounds  per  acre.  In  the  dairies 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  great  butter  county  of  Munster,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  have  from  one  to  two  hundred  cews  in  profit;  the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  a 
cask  is  filled  at  once  by  butter  all  of  the  same  churning.  The  sweet  thick  cream 
only  is  churned,  and  that  every  morning.  The  pastures  of  these  dairy-farms  are 
highly  manured,  and  are  never  broken  up  for  tillage,  ez]>erience  having  taught  the 
dairy  farmers  that  the  older  the  sward  the  richer  is  the  milk.  Some  of  these  grass 
lands  have  not  been  ploughed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Daily  laborers  are  generally  paid  from  eightpence  to  tenpence  per  day ;  or,  if  en- 
gaged oy  the  year,  from  sixpence  to  eightpence.    In  the  latter  case  it  is  supposed 
that  the  laborer  has  a  house,  and  grass  for  a  cow,  at  what  is  called  a  moderate  rent, 
and  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  laborer,  is  equivalent  to  additional  wages.    The 
food  of  a  grjeat  part  of  the  Munster  peasantrv  consists  of  potatoes ;  to  this  is  usualljr 
added  milk,  and,  if  tlfty  live  near  the  sea,  haak  or  herrings.    In  Cork,  but  few  of 
the  laboring  poor  have  cows,  because  milk  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  a  moderate 
price  at  the  dairies.    It  is,  however,  very  customary  to  have  ewes,  which  not  only 
supply  a  tolerable  quantity  of  milk,  but  iumish  clotning.    The  women  spin  and  dye 
the  fleeces,  and  have  them  woven  into  thick  frieze,  and  fulled  at  the  village  fulling- 
mill  :  from  this  practice,  the  southern  Munster  men  are  remarkably  weU  clothcS. 
The  cottages,  or  rather  cabins,  are,  generally  speaking,  wretched ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  in  the  dwellings  and  furniture  of  the  people  there  is  a  growing  improve- 
ment.    The  character  of  the  Munster  peasantry  may  be  considered  as  of  mixed 
good  and  evil — the  evil  arising  from  a  total  want  of  restraint  in  early  childhood,  bad 
education,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  none  at  all.    Female  education  is  peculiarly 
neglected  ;  and  it  is  deplorable  to  see  marriages  contracted  when  the  wile  has  few 
capabilities  for  managing  a  family,  and  rendering  her  husband  comfortable,  or  his 
house  a  happy  home. 

Generally  speaking,  the  trade  of  Munster  consists  in  the  export  of  provisions  and 
agricultural  produce,  as  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  to  a  large  amount 

There  is  on  the  Shannon  an  active  fishery  for  trout,  herrings,  kc.,  and  abundance 
of  excellent  fish  are  sent  into  Limerick,  Ennis,  Kilrush,  and  to  the  county  of  Kerry. 
Along  the  coast  of  Cork  there  is  a  fishery  for  pilchards,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  of 
fish,  which  are  caught  in  great  quantities,  so  that  frequently  the  farmers  manure  the 
fields  with  sprats. 

The  leading  towns  of  Munster  are  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.    The  name 
of  Cork  is  derived  from  the  Irish  word  corcah,  which  signifies  a  marsh.    This  city, 
which  ranks  as  the  second  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  population  and  commercial 
importance,  stands  on  the  River  Lee,  which,  through  several  channels,  pours  its 
waters  into  the  harbor,  whence  the  tide  flows  to  some  distance  above  the  town.  The 
streets  are  built  along  the  river  channels,  which,  being  all  quayed,  give  the  city 
somewhat  of  a  Venetian  character :  of  late  years,  however,  the  narrower  have  been 
arched  over,  and  only  the  main  streams,  in  which  the  merchant  vessels  lie,  left  open. 
The  episcopal  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Cork  consist  of  seven  parish  churches, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Fin  Barry,  St  Luke's  chapel  of  Ease  and  Free  church,  the  chapel 
of  the  Foundling  hospital,  and  the  church  of  St  Michael's  at  Blackrock :  two  other 
churches  are  in  progress.    There  are  four  Roman  catholic  chapels,  three  new  ones 
nearly  completed,  and  four  friaries.    There  are  numerous  dissenting  chapels — two 
meetmghouses  for  Wesleyan  methodists,  one  for  the  Primitive  Wesleyans,  one  for 
anabaptists,  two  for  presbyterians,  one  for  the  society  of  Friends,  and  two  for  two 
other  small  bodies  ot  dissenters.    A  new  Scotch  church  is  in  progress.    The  princi- 
pal public  buildings  are,  the  bishop's  palace,  which  stands  on  a  height  overlooking 
the  town ;  a  new  jail,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  city ;  the  customhouse,  large  and 
handsome  barracks,  the  city  library,  the  reading-rooms,  the  infirmaries,  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  steam-packet  oflice,  and  a  well-built  and  spacious  courthouse,  hav* 
ing  in  front  a  pediment  supported  on  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  surmounted  by  an 
emblematic  group  of  colossal  figures.    There  is  now  in  progress  a  new  savmgs' 
hank,  an  extensive  and  ornamental  buiidinff ;  also  a  new  banking  house  of  cut  stone 
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for  a  branch  bank  of  Ireland  ;  a  new  and  showy  corn-market  house ;  and  an  ezteiH 
aire  workhouse  for  the  Poor-Law  Union,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  citf. 

Cork  boasts  of  many  schools — the  Blue-Ooat  hospital,  for  twenty-two  sods  of  re- 
duced protestants  ;  the  Green-Coat  hospital,  for  twenty  children  of  each  sex,  to  be 
brought  up  protestants ;  the  Cove  street  infant,  Diocesan,  Lancastrian,  and  Female 
Orphan  schools ;  the  diocesan  schools  for  the  united  diocese  of  Cork  and  Ross,  and 
a  tree  school  founded  by  Archdeacon  Pomeroy. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  in  this  city  are — Birtridge's  charity,  where  are 
maintained  seven  old  protestant  soldiers ;  Skiddy's  almshouse,  where  twelve  aged 
women  receive  twenty-nine  pounds  yearly ;  Deane's  schools,  where  forty  poor  chil- 
dren are  clothed  and  taugnt  gratis.  There  is,  besides,  a  masonic  feftiale  orphan 
asylum,  and  several  almshouses.  Indeed,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  wealth,  the 
city  of  Cork  bears  a  peculiarly  high  character  for  benevolence. 

There  are  five  societies  here  whose  objects  are  almost  entirely^  scientific :  the  Royal 
Cork  institution,  the  Cuvierian,  the  Scientific  and  Literary  societies,  the  Mechanics' 
institute,  and  the  school  and  library  in  Cook  street ;  one  public  subscription,  aod 
several  circtilating  libraries ;  eighteen  protestant  societies,  devoted  to  religious  par- 
poses  ;  four  benevolent  societies,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed ;  five  philanthropic 
societies,  two  lunatic  asylums,  and  a  school  for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor 
in  George's,  street 

The  chief  exports  of  Cork  are  grain,  butter,  cattle,  and  provision ;  its  chief  im- 
ports, wine,  tea,  sugar,  and  coals.  From  the  parliamentary  returns,  it  appears  that, 
during  the  five  years  ending  1834,  the  average  annual  number  of  vessels  entering 
the  port  of  Cork,  was,  British  135,  tonnage  26,438 ;  and  foreign  29,  tonnage  3,3S4. 
Steam-vessels  communicate  between  Cork  and  Dublin,  Bristol  and  Liverpool ;  and 
steamboats  ply  daily  between  Cork  and  Cove.  The  population  of  Cork,  according 
to  the  census  of  1831,  was  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and  sixteen. 

Limerick,  the  chief  city  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Shannon,  near 
the  place  where  that  noble  river  expands  into  an  estuary.  In  consists  of  the  Old  and 
New  Town,  respectively  situated  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river,  and  con- 
nected by  an  elegant  modem  bridge.  The  new  city  contains  many  good  streets,  filled 
with  handsome  shops ;  but  the  old  town  is  confined,  dirty,  decayed,  and  inhabited  by 
a  very  miserable  population.  Limerick  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  of  some 
antiquity,  situated  m  the  old  part  of  the  city,  six  episcopal  churches  and  a  chapel  ci 
ease,  meetinghouses  belonging  to  the  presbyterians,  independents,  and  the  society  of 
friends,  with  five  Roman  catholic  chapels,  three  friaries,  and  one  nunnery.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  exchange,  the  city  courthouse,  the  city  ana  county 
jail,  the  police  barrack,  the  customhouse,  the  commercial  buildings,  the  linen-hall, 
the  market,  and  two  banks.  Though  Limeriek  is  not  a  particularly  literary  city,  it 
has  an  excellent  library  and  some  very  good  booksellers'  shops.  The  principal 
school  at  Limerick  is  the  diocesan,  but  there  are  many  private  day  and  boarding 
schools.  There  are  many  charitable  instimtions,  as  the  coimty  hospital ;  the  house 
of  industry  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  widows,  orphans,  young  females,  and  deserted 
children  ;  the  corporation  almshouse ;  Dr.  Hall's  and  Mrs.  YiUiers's  almshouses. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Limerick,  it  has  been  observed,  that  though  it  has  in- 
creased with  the  extension  of  the  city,  it  has  done  so  by  no  means  in  an  adequate 
proportion,  when  its  peculiar  advantages  are  considered ;  the  Shannon,  which  con- 
nects it  with  Clare,  Kerry,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  affording  it  innumerable  com- 
mercial facilities.  The  quays  of  Limerick  are  nevertheless  a  scene  of  conaderable 
bustle,  though  chiefly  frequented  by  vessels  for  the  export  of  the  native  produce. 
Provisions  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  tons  are  here  shipped  annually. 
The  population  of  Limerick  in  1631  was  estimated  to  be  66,555. 

Waterford,  the  chi^f  town  of  the  coimty  bearing  its  name,  and  a  large  seaport,  is 
situated  on  the  Suif,  a  few  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Native  produce, 
to  the  value  of  £2,000,000,  is  annually  exported  from  Waterford ;  but  the  imports  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  There  is  here  a  fine  cathedral,  founded  by  the  Oatmen, 
and  endowed  with  lands  by  King  John,  and  several  churches,  meetinghouses  for  the 
presbyterians  and  the  society  of  friends,  a  French  church  for  the  Huguenots,  and 
several  abbeys  and  friaries.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  bishop's  palace,  the 
exchange,  and  the  city  jail.  Among  its  schools  are  the  Latin  free-school,  and  the 
Blue  Boys'  free-school,  in  which  seventy-five  are  instructed  and  partly  clothed  gratis 
and  the  boys  appreaticed  to  different  trades.    The  populatioQ  in  1831  was  28j2a 
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ULSTER. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  provinces  isULSTERj  containing  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Derry,  Mooaghan,  and  Tjrrone.  The 
province  of  Ulster  is  hilly.  The  scenery  is  in  general  picturesque,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  chief  towns,  Derry,  Belfast,  and  Armagh.  In  the  county  of  Antrim, 
the  country  from  Glenarm  to  Beneore  Head  presents  a  succession  of  striking  and 
romantic  views.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  scenery  is  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  basaltic  columns  with  which  it  abounds,  and  of  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  strikingly  displaved  in  Fair  Head  and  the  GianVs  Causeway.  Bengore,  one 
of  the  promontories  of  the  causeway,  lies  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  little  town 
of  Ballycastle :  though  generally  described  as  a  single  headland,  it  is  composed  of 
many  small  capes  and  bays,  each  bearing  its  own  proper  name,  and  of  these  capes 
the  most  perfect  is  Pleaskin.  The  summit  of  Pleaskin  is  covered  with  a  thin  grassy 
sod,  which  lies  upon  the  rock,  the  surface  of  which  is  cracked  and  shivered.  About 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  top,  the  rock  begins  to  assume  a  columnar  character,  and 
standing  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
colonnade,  supported  on  a  foundation  of  rock  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height.  About  ei|;ht 
miles  from  Pleaskin  is  Fair  Head,  the  easternmost  head  of  the  causeway,  which 
presents  a  huge  mass  of  columnar  stones,  of  coarse  texture,  but  many  of  them  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  gigantic  stones  seem  to  have  fallen 
from  the  top,  and  now  present  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the  appearance  of  groups 
of  artificial  ruins.  The  part  which  may  more  properly  be  called  the  Ctiant^s  Cause" 
way  is  a  kind  of  qua][,  projecting  from  the  base  of  a  steep  promontorv  some  hundred 
feet  into  the  sea :  it  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  pillars  of  basalt,  which  are  placed 
in  close  contact  with  each  other,  forming  a  sort  of  polygonal  pavement,  somewhat 
like  the  appearance  of  a  solid  honeycomb.  The  pillars  are  jointed,  and  their  articu- 
lation curiously  exact,  the  convex  termination  of  one  joint  alwavs  fitting  with  precision 
into  a  concave  socket  in  the  next  Within  about  two  miles  oi  the  Giant's  Causeway 
stands  Dunluce  castle,  particularly  described  on  a  previous  page. 

The  soil  of  Ulster  varies  much.    In  the  coimties  of  Armagh,  Down,  Antrim,  Derry, 

and  Monaghan,  it  passes  from  a  deep  rich  fertile  clay  to  a  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 

loam ;  while  in  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  a  great  proportion  of  it 

is  cold,  wet,  and  spongy.    Tillage  is,  in  general,  in  an  improved  state  throughout  , 

this  province ;  and,  though  the  old  Irish  plough  and  the  slide  car  are  still  occasionally 

used  in  the  remoter  parts,  many  of  the  modem  implements  of  husbandry  have  been 

introduced,  especially  in  Down  and  Londonderry.    The  English  spade. has  nearly 

displaced  the  long  or  one-sided  spade ;  the  angular  harrow  and  the  thrashing-machine 

are  much  in  use,  and  the  Scotch  plough  has  almost  superseded  the  heavy  Irish  one. 

The  com  crops  most  general  are  oats,  here,  barley,  and  a  small  proportion  of  wheat. 

Barley  is  in  Derry  said  to  pay  the  summer's  rent,  and  flax  the  winter's.    Potatoes  are 

largely  planted  by  rich  and  poor,  and  gentlemen-farmers  cultivate  mrnips  and  mangel* 

wurzel.    Lime  and  peat  are  the  most  usual  ingredients  of  the  manure  employed  in 

the  inland  districts ;  while  in  the  maritime  cotmtries,  sea-sand,  sea-weed  ot  different 

sorts,  and  various  kinds  of  shells  pulverised,  are  used  in  addition.    From  the  wetness 

of  the  soil,  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Monaghan,  the  manure  is  usually  carried 

to  the  fields  in  baskets,  called  bardocks,  which  are  slung  over  asses'  backs  or  the 

shoulders  of  the  poor  women.    A  small  but  hardy  race  of  horses  is  reared  in  the 

island  of  Rathlin,  or  Ragher^ ;  and  the  old  Irish  sheep  still  prevails  in  and  near 

Carey,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.    Pigs,  goats,  and  donkeys,  are  numerous,  the  latter 

being  much  used  in  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Monaghan.    A  great  deal  of  butter 
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18  sent  to  the  markets  of  Belfast,  Aatriin,  and  Deny,  from  the  various  dairies  scattered 
through  Ulster. 

Whatever  were  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  before  the  time  of  James  I.,  they  were 
swept  away  in  the  long  series  of  wars  between  government  and  the  local  chieftains 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors ;  and  the  Scottish  settlers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  those 
English  whom  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  brought  into  Munster,  may  be  considered  the 
introducers  of  nearly  all  the  manufactures  that  now  exist  in  Ireland.  During  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  much  attention  was  paid  to  them  ;  and  the  exertions  of 
Lord  Strafford,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  caused  the  establish- 
ment of  the  linen  trade  to  be  attributed  successively  to  each.  The  duke  of  Ormond 
not  only  procured  several  acts  for  its  encouragement,  but  sent  Irishmen  to  Flanders 
to  be  instructed  in  the  details  of  the  flax  manufacture ;  and  also  established  a  linen 
factory  both  at  Chapelziod,  near  Dublin,  and  at  Garrick-on-Suir.  In  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  the  linen  business  rose  to  still  greater  importance,  from  the  compact 
between  the  English  and  Irish  merchants  to  discourage  the  woollen  and  promote  the 
linen  trade ;  for  which  purpose  they  procured  a  statute  to  be  passed,  levying  additional 
duty  on  Irish  woollen  goods,  from  a  jealous  fear  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
woollen  trade  was  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  that  of  England.  Another  impetus 
was  given  to  the  linen  trade  by  the  emigration  of  the  French  manufacturers,  after 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  of  whom  a  large  number  took  refuge  in  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Louis 
Cromelin,  a  leading  manufacturer,  obtained  a  patent  for  improving  and  carrying  it 
on,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  considerable  success.  In  the  9th  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  board  of  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  was  established,  and  linen 
allowed  to  be  exported,  duty  free.  In  the  8th  of  George  I.,  a  grant  was  given  to 
build  a  linen-hall,  and  another  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  and  hemp.  Previous 
to  1778,  bleached  linen  was  sold  in  the  fairs,  the  manufacturer  beins  the  bleacher ; 
but  when  the  manufacture  extended,  bleaching  became  a  separate  business.  Con- 
siderable sums  had  been  from  time  to  time  voted  by  parliament  for  its  support ;  and 
during  the  eighteenth  century  the  trade  continued  to  advance,  until  the  check  it  re- 
ceived during  the  American  war.  On  the  re-establishment  of  peace  it  revived,  and 
was  at  its  greatest  height  from  1792  to  1796.  Since  this  period  it  has  considerably 
increased,  and,  though  deprived  of  all  artificial  props,  in  the  form  of  bounties,  is  now 
a  flourishing  department  of  industry.  Belfast  is  the  great  centre  to  which  the  linens, 
not  only  of  Ulster  but  also  of  the  weaving  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  are  sent 
for  sale ;  and  hence  large  quantities  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  linen 
trade  prospers  at  Castlewellan,  Rathfriland,  and  Banbridge,  in  the  coimty  of  Down, 
and  also  at  Lurgan  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  the  weavers  are  at  once  weavers 
and  manufacturers.  At  Dungannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  it  has  greatly  declined, 
and  is  in  Donegal  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  work  for  farmers  or  market  sale. 

The  province  of  Ulster  was  also  the  seat  of  the  first  cotton  manufactory  introduced 
into  Ireland.  In  1777  the  manufactures  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression.  To 
ffive  them  some  stimulus,  Mr.  Joy  conceived  the  plan  of  introducing  cotton  machinery 
From  Scotland  ;  and  a  firm  for  this  charitable  purpose  was  formed,  of  Jov,  M*Cabe, 
and  M'Craken;  and  a  mill  for  spinning  twist  by  water  was  erected  by  them  at 
Belfast  in  1784,  at  which  time  the  manufacture  may  be  said  to  have  been  established : 
and  so  rapidlyr  did  it  spread,  that,  in  1800,  in  a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  comprehending 
Belfast  and  Lisbum,  it  gave  employment  to  27,000  individuals.  But,  from  want  of 
assistance  at  home  to  protect  it,  and  the  embargo  laid  on  American  goods,  which 
inundated  Ireland  with  English  manufacmres,  the  trade  has  declined,  and  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  now  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  county  of  Antrim.  Through 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  it  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Drogheda,  CoUon,  Strafford,  Mountmellick,  Limerick,  and  Bandon.  Belfast  was. 
however,  the  place  where  most  skill  and  capital  were  expended  ;  as  the  trade  in- 
creased there,  it  declined  in  other  parts  of  tne  kingdom ;  and,  though  large  manu- 
factories have  formerly  been  established  at  Clonmel,  Portland,  and  Limerick,  it  may 
for  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  as  extinct  in  the  other  parts  of  Irdand. 

No  returns  have  been  given  since  the  year  1825,  when  the  total  number  of  pounds 
of  cotton  wool  imported  into  Ireland  was  4,065,930 ;  and  of  cotton  yam  Imported 
thither  from  Great  Britain  in  the  same  jrear,  41,953,156. 

"Wherever  the  linen  trade  is  in  operation,  the  people  have  constant  employment,  io 
consequence  of  being  able  to  fall  back  upon  their  looms  when  agriculttiFal  work  is 
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not  in  demand.  They  may  be  said,  in  common  years,  to  enjoy  a  competency ;  that 
is,  a  sufficiency  of  food,  raiment,  and  fuel.  But  in  the  western  parts  of  Ulster,  as, 
for  example,  the  mountainous  districts  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Derry,  where  the 
linen  manufacture  does  not  exist  to  any  extent,  the  laboring  classes  are  not  much 
belter  off  than  in  the  three  other  provinces.  However,  speaking  of  Ulster  generally, 
it  may  be  said  the  lower  classes  have  more  self-respect,  more  mdustry,  more  desire 
for  advancement  in  life,  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  ihey  are  a  better 
educated,  and  therefore  a  more  improving  people.  As  may  be  expected,  their  taste 
for  comfort  operates  in  the  economy  of  their  houses  and  farms ;  and,  except  in  the 
mountainous  districts  above  alluded  to,  where  old  habits  still  maintain  their  ground, 
the  Ulster  peasantr]^  may  be  considered  as  a  respectable  class  in  society.  The  average 
rent  of  arable  land  is  from  £2  to  £3  per  acre,  usually  rising  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
borhood  of  towns  to  £5  or  £6.  The  wages  in  Ulster  vary  from  6^.  to  dd.  a-day  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  from  10  J.  to  1«.  a-day  without  diet.  The  food  of  the  peasantry 
is  chiefly  potatoes,  oauneal  porridge,  oaten  bread,  milk,  and  fish,  which  those  who 
live  near  the  sea  vary  with  that  species  of  sea-weed  called  the  edible  alga. 

The  salt-water  fisheries  of  Ireland  can  not  be  said  to  have  ever  thriven.  Under 
the  former  system  of  the  Insh  parliament,  of  given  bounties,  large  sums  were  at 
different  times  voted  for  their  encouragement ;  but  by  this  there  was  no  real  strength 
given,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  these  bounties,  things  fell  below  their  natural  level, 
and  the  sea-fisheries  became  altogether  inefficient  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  supply- 
ing the  localities  surrounding  the  fisherman's  dwelling.  The  fishery  laws  are  now 
enforced  with  regard  to  both  the  sea  and  river  fishing,  and  therefore  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  branch  of  industry  is  on  the  increase,  and,  if  properly  managed, 
will  become  one  of  the  chief  means  of  benefiting  the  island.  The  river  fisheries, 
though  less  productive  than  under  better  management  they  niight  have  been,  yet 
form  in  several  parts  of  Ulster  a  lucrative  source  of  propertv.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  trout,  pike,  perch,  eels,  and  char,  and  on  the  Bann,  the  Foyle,  and  the 
Bailyshannon  in  Donegal,  are  established  very  successful  salmon  fisheries.  Former^ 
ly,  whales  were  not  unfrequently,  and  still  are,  though  but  seldom,  taken  at  the 
coast  fisheries  in  this  province.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Fovle  and  the  Bann 
were  early  celebrated.  In  Phillips's  MS.,  the>'  are  stated  to  have  oeen  let  from  1609 
to  1612,  at  £666, 13s.  4d.  a-year,  for  three  years  at  £860,  for  eleven  years  at  £1,060, 
and  for  twelve  years,  ending  at  Easter  1639,  at  £800.  The  right  of  fishing  the  river 
Foyle,  so  far  as  Lifford,  is  vested  in  the  Irish  society  by  the  charter  of  Londonderry, 
granted  by  James  I.  in  1613.  The  increase  of  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  since  the 
introduction  of  stake-nets  is  very  considerable.  The  salmon  for  exportation  to  London 
and  to  Liverpool  are  packed  with  ice  in  boxes,  fifteen  salmon,  weighing  together 
about  ninety  pounds,  being  put  into  each  case.  In  a  report  made  to  Sir  William 
Petty  about  1682,  it  is  stated  that  the  fishing  for  salmon  in  the  Bann  river,  and  so  in 
all  the  salmon  fisheries,  begins  with  the  1st  of  May  and  ends  on  the  last  of  July.  But 
by  the  present  law,  the  season  now  begins  the  1st  of  February  and  ends  on  the  1st  of 
September,  seven  months  being  open  and  five  close.  The  Bann  fishery  has  of  late 
years  been  much  neglected ;  but,  under  the  spirited  and  judicious  management  of 
Charles  Atkinson,  Esq.,  it  has  been  much  improved  during  the  last  year. 

The  chief  towns  in  Ulster  are  Belfast,  and  Antrim,  in  the  county  of  Antrim ; 
Londonderry  or  Derry,  and  Coleraine,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry ;  Donegal,  in 
the  county  of  the  same  name;  Strabane,  in  T^^rone;  Armagh,  in  Armagh;  and 
Newry,  Lisburn,  and  Downpatrick,  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  or  Down.  Without 
reference  to  counties,  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Newrv,  Armagh,  and  some  places  of  smaller 
note,  may  be  said  to  form  a  cluster  of  towns  chiefly  devoted  to  the  linen  manufacture, 
and  all  occupied  by  a  population  who,  for  generations,  have  been  noted  for  their  in- 
dustry and  peaceful  habits. 

Belfast  is  esteemed  the  principal  town  and  seaport  in  this  province  of  Ireland.  It 
is  advantageously  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lagan,  where  that  river  swells 
into  an  estuary  called  the  bay  of  Belfast :  distance  from  Dublin  eighty-five  miles. 
The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is  flat,  while  the  beautiful  anc}  fertile  envi- 
rons on  the  western  side  of  the  vale  are  bounded  by  a  picturesque  range  of  mountains. 
Within  the  town,  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Lagan  is  reached  by  a  long  stone  bridge, 
which  also  forms  the  egress  from  Belfast  toward  Donaghadee.  Although  this  por- 
tion of  Ireland. is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Scotch,  or  their  descendants,  Belfast,  like  Dub- 
lin, is  essentially  an  English  town  m  external  aspect,  being  built  of  brick,  and  hav- 
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ing  throaghout  a  neat  and  regular  appearance,  with  many  handsome  shops.  The 
prosperity  of  Belfast  is  dated  from  the  revolution  of  1688,  when  religious  and  politi- 
cal tranquillity  settled  upon  that  part  of  Ireland.  Belfast  is  in  Ireland  what  Glas- 
gow is  to  Scotland  and  Liverpool  to  England.  In  manufactujres,  it  is  now  the  great 
depot  of  the  linen  business,  and  the  seat  of  the  cotton  trade,  having  within  itself  all 
the  various  branches  necessary  for  producing  and  finishing  these  fabrics,  from  the 
finest  cambric  to  the  coarsest  canvass.  There  are  in  Belfast  and  its  suburbs  fifteen 
steam-power  mills,  for  the  spinning  of  linen  yams.  Among  these,  the  factory  of 
Mulholland  and  company,  employing  eight  hundred  perscms,  spins  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  of  flax  annually,  the  yam  of  which  is  worth  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
The  hand-spun  yam  sold  on  commission  in  the  linen-hall  (a  cluster  of  buildings  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  linen  factors),  produces  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  cotton  trade  is  declining,  several  of  the  mills  being  employed  in  spin- 
ning flax ;  and  there  are  now  only  six  cotton-mills  in  the  town.  There  are  also 
extensive  corn-mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tan-yards,  with  manufactories  of 
machinery,  cordage,  glass,  iron,  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  &c.,  for  home  use  and  ex- 

Sortation.  In  commerce,  its  exports  and  imports  are  extensive ;  the  amount  of 
uties  paid  at  the  customhouse  of  late  years  averaging  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  number  of  vessels  lately  belonging  to  the  port  was  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  the  aggregate  burden  of  which  was  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-five  tons.  Latterly,  great  improvements  have  been  efiected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  shipping,  by  deepening  and  contracting  the  harbor,  and  furnishing 
handsome  and  substantial  quays,  wharfs,  and  docks.  The  port  usually  exhibits  a 
busy  scene  of  industry,  by  the  daily  sailing  and  arrival  of  ships  and  steam-vessds. 
Ten  steamers  sail  regiilarly — four  to  Glasgow,  three  to  Liverpool,  two  to  London, 
and  one  to  Dublin.  In  the  retail  trade,  the  numerous  branches  are  carried  oo  in  a 
spirited  and  tradesman-like  manner ;  and  the  various  markets  for  the  sale  of  the 
rural  produce,  which  is  brought  in  large  quantities  to  town,  are  well  conducted ;  in 
a  word,  the  whole  system  of  trade  and  industry  is  on  an  efficient  scale,  and  equals 
that  of  any  town  of  similar  size  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  prosperity  of  the  town 
is  likely  to  be  augmented  by  a  Yailway  lately  opened,  which  is  designed  to  proceed 
to  Armagh. 

Belfast  abounds  in  presbyterian  and  other  dissenters.  The  episcopal  places  of 
worship  are  only  two  (some  authorities  say  three)  in  number  *  out  there  are  ten 
presbyterian  meetinghouses;  there  are  also  two  meetinghouses  of  independents; 
the  methodists  four ;  the  society  of  friends  one ;  and  the  Roman  catholics  two.  The 
town  possesses  some  excellent  charitable  and  humane  institutions :  the  principal  are 
a  poor-house  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  a  house  of  industry,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes.  This  institution  is  on  the  saine  plan  as  that 
of  Liverpool.  The  blind  are  employed  in  weaving  and  basket-making,  and  lately, 
by  the  introduction  of  raised  letters,  they  have  been  instructed  in  reading.  In  1824, 
there  were  in  the  town  and  parish  sixty-three  schools  of  all  kinds,  at  which  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  males  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  females  were  educated,  exclusive  of  the  royal  academical  institution,  which  m 
1825  contained  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  boys  in  its  various  classes.  This  institu- 
tion originated  in  1807,  in  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  a 
fund  was  raised  of  above  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  to  which  the  late  marquis  of 
Hastings  added  five  thousand  pounds  for  its  erection  and  the  endowment  of  its  teach- 
ers and  professors.  It  consists  of  two  departments,  one  elementar^r,  the  other  for 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature.  This  establishment  is  directed  by  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  twenty  managers,  and  eight  visiters,  chosen  bv  the 
proprietory.  The  chairs  in  the  collegiate  department  are  ei^ht,  embracing  divin- 
ity, moral  and  natural  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  a 
lectureship  on  Irish.  The  object  of  this  academy  was  to  give  cheap  home  educa- 
tion to  those  who  had  heretofore  frequented  the  Scottish  colleges.  The  synod  of  Ul- 
ster receives  the  general  certificates  of  this  institution  as  a  qualification  for  ordina- 
tion, and  it  may  be  now  considered  the  great  seminary  for  the  presbyterian  church  in 
Ireland.  The  Belfast  academy  had  been  founded  some  time  previously  by  private 
subscription. 

Of  literary  societies,  Belfast  possesses  the  society  for  promoting  knowledge, 
fotmded  1788 ;  the  literary  society  for  improvement  m  literature,  science,  and  an- 
tiquities, founded  1821.    The  town  has  lately  received  the  valuable  addition  of  a  Ixh 
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tanie  garden,  on  a  large  scale,  and  laid  out  in  an  exceedingly  tasteful  manner.  It 
was  established  and  is  wholly  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  and  affords 
a  pleasing  proof  of  their  spirit  and  liberality.  The  population  in  1831  was  fifty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  but  this  number  is  now  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Londonderry  ranks  next  to  Belfast  Besides  being  a  seaport  of  considerable  im- 
portance, it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Foyle,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  that  river  spreads  into  the  harbor  of  Loch 
Foyle,  and  is  distant  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  from  Dublin.  The  original 
town,  built  by  Sir  Henry  Dowera  about  1603-'04,  was  burnt  by  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogh- 
erty  in  1608 ;  and  the  present  city  may  be  considered  as  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
London  plantation,  which  wa^  the  immediate  result  of  that  catastrophe.  The  walls 
of  Derry  are  described  by  Pynnar  as  **  excellently  made,  and  neatly  wrought ;  the 
circuit  thereof  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  perches,  and  in  every  place  the 
wall  being  twenty-four  feet  hij^h  and  six  in  thickness ;"  and,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  these  fortifications  retain  their  original  form  and  character.  The 
northwest  bastion  was  demolished  in  1824,  to  make  room  for  a  market ;  and  in  1826 
the  central  western  bastion  was  modified  for  the  reception  of  Walker's  testimonial ; 
but  the  guns  used  during  the  celebrated  siege  are  still  preserved  in  their  original 
places.  The  total  number  of  cannon  remaining  in  the  city  and  suburbs  is  about 
fifty ;  and  in  the  courthouse  yard  stands  Roaring  Meg,  so  called  from  the  loudness  of 
her  report  during  the  siege.  This  cannon  is  four  feet  six  inches  round  at  the  thick- 
est part,  and  eleven  feet  long,  and  is  thus  inscribed — **  Fishmongers,  London,  1642." 

The  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  is  the  cathedral.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
after  its  plantation,  Derry  was  without  a  proper  place  of  worship,  part  of  the  ruined 
church  of  St.  Augustine  being  employed  tor  that  purpose.  At  length  a  royal  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  appointed,  which,  in  1628,  reported  that  the  corporation  of 
London  had  begun  to  build  a  fair  church  in  Derry,  and  in  1633  its  erection  was  com- 
pleted. This  event  is  recorded  in  a  tablet,  which  was  originally  placed  over  the 
door  of  the  porch  of  the  old  cathedral,  but  is  now  over  that  of  the  belfrey,  bearing 
the  following  couplet : — 

"  If  stones  conld  speak,  then  London's  praise  should  Bound, 
Who  bailt  this  cbarch  axkd  city  from  the  groond.'A.  D.  1633." 

The  other  principal  places  of  worship  are,  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  free  church,  two  pres- 
byterian  meetinghouses,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  primitive  Wesleyan  methodist 
chapel,  also  reformed  presbyterian,  seceding,  and  independent  chapels,  and  a  Romai) 
catholic  chapel,  which  can  accommodate  two  thousand  persons.  The  principal 
buildings  in  the  city  are  the  bishop's  palace,  the  public  library  and  news-room,  the 
lunatic  asylum,  the  jail,  and  the  corporation  hall.  Of  its  various  manufactories,  the 
chief  are  two  great  distilleries,  and  two  corn-mills,  one  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of 
eighteen  the  other  by  one  of  twenty  horse-power.  The  public  schools  in  Derry  are, 
the  diocesan,  the  parochial,  the  presbyterian,  the  meetinghouse,  St.  Columb*s,  the 
barracks,  and  the  infant  school ;  and  besides  these  are  many  others,  public  and  pri- 
vate. There  is  here  a  branch  of  the  London  Bible  society,  the  Londonderry  literary 
society,  and  one  for  promoting  religious,  moral,  and  historical  knowledge.  There  ^ 
are  also  the  Londonderry  farmers'  society,  and  the  mechanics'  institution.  The  port 
carries  on  a  considerable  traffic,  both  with  respect  to  imports  of  foreign  and  British 
produce,  and  exports.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports  of  Irish  produce  is  above 
one  million  sterling  per  annum.  The  poptilation  of  Londonderry  m  1831,  was  ten 
thousand  one  himdred  and  thirty. 

The  city  of  Armagh,  situated  in  an  inland  part  of  the  country,  is  of  considerable 
local  importance.  It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  district,  the  face 
of  which  is  singularly  varied  by  detached  hills,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  in  height.  This  character  of  country  stretches  from  Lough  Neagh 
in  the  north  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  of  Meath,  in  the  south,  and  is 
well  watered  by  lakes  and  streams,  and,  generally  speaking,  richly  furnished  with 
wood.  The  city  stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  old  cathedral,  around 
which  the  town  has  gradually  arisen.  Within  these  few  years,  several  handsome 
buildings  have  been  erected,  with  cut  stone  fronts — the  courthouse,  the  jail,  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Primate  Stewart's  free  school,  founded  and  liberally  endowed 
by  him,  and  well  carried  on ;  the  national  school,  and  the  savings'  bank.  The  ca- 
thedral has  been  re-edified  within  these  five  vears,  at  an  expense  exceeding  30,000/., 
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in  the  pointed  Grothic  style,  for  the  most  part  in  very  good  taste ;  the  orgmn  is  a  re^ 
markably  fine  one,  and  the  choir  excellent.  The  roads,  in  all  directions,  are  ad* 
mirable ;  and  in  the  laying  out  of  the  new  ones,  ihej  are  carried  roand  instead  of 
over  the  hills.  There  is  water^uirriage  from  both  Belfast  and  Newry  by  lake  and 
canal,  to  within  four  miles  of  the  city ;  the  streets  have  flagged  footways,  and  are 
well  lighted  with  gas.  About  forty  years  since,  the  population  was  only  one  thou- 
sand. It  now  amounts  to  thirteen  tnousand.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh,  primate 
of  all  Ireland,  resides  close  to  the  town,  as  do  also  a  large  number  of  clergymen  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral,  as  well  as  many  respectable  gentry.  Near  Armagh  stands 
the  observatory,  built  and  endowed  by  Primate  Robinson,  whose  munificence  greatly 
contributed  to  the  advance' of  science  and  improvement  of  the  whole  diocese.  This 
noble  institution  is  at  present  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  profesaor  tf 
astronomy. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 
CONNAUGHT. 

CoNNAUGRT,  the  Smallest  of  the  four  provinces,  contains  but  five  cotmties,  those 
of  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  Sligo,ana  Gal  way.  There  are  in  this  province  Iai]ere 
tracts  of  mountainotis  and  sterile  land,  especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Galway  and  Mayo.  The  peninsula  formed  by  the  western  part  of  the  first  of  these 
counties  is  named  Connemara,  and  is  famed  for  its  scenery,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  Argyllshire.  It  may  be  described  as  a  vast  tract  of  mingled  bog,  lake, 
rocky  moorland,  and  mountain,  bounded  and  partially  penetrated  by  deep  inlets  of 
the  sea,  resembling  the  fiords  of  Norway.  The  principal  lake  is  Lough  Corrib, 
which  is  twenty  miles  long,  full  of  islands,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  rocky 
desert,  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  Arabia.  Between  this  lake  and  the 
western  extremity  of  Connemara,  there  is  a  range  of  tall,  swelling,  green  hills,  caUed 
the  Twelve  Pins  of  Bunahola,  and  to  the  north  of  these  is  an  estuary  famed  for  its 
wild  scenery,  named  the  Killery,  many  miles  in  length,  and  connected  with  the  At- 
lantic by  a  passage  only  thirty  feet  wide.  Connemara  contains  a  small,  scattered, 
and  primitive  population,  unusually  full  of  superstitions  and  old  feudal  feelings.  Be- 
sides Ciifden,  a  modem  fishing-village  on  the  west  coast,  there  is  scarcely  any  such 
seat  of  population  in  the  district.  There  are,  however,  a  few  homely  inns  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numerous  tourists  who  flock  thither  in  summer. 

From  the  hifi;h  groimds  near  Westport,  is  obtained  a  view  of  Clew  bay,  a  magnifi- 
cent sheet  of  almost  enclosed  water,  full  of  islands,  and  bounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  Croagh  Patrick  and  Nephin.  The  islands 
of  Clare  and  Achill  bound  the  scene  toward  the  west.  In  some  states  of  the  weath- 
er, and  particularly  when  a  summer  sun  is  calmly  descending  on  Clare,  the  view  of 
Clew  bay  is  one  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  islands  are  said  by  the  common  peo- 
ple to  be  as  numerous  as  the  days  in  a  year,  but  in  reality  are  only  about  a  hundred. 
Croagh  Patrick  is  regarded  with  superstitious  feelings  by  the  peasantry,  as  the  spot 
where  their  tutelary  saint  was  accustomed  to  preach. 

Amid  the  great  tracts  of  wild  ground  m  Connaught,  there  are  a  few  other  spots  of 
an  unusually  attractive  character.  The  scenery  rotmd  Lough  Allen,  out  of  which 
the  Shannon  flows,  is  extremely  pretty,  as  is  also  that  near  Boyle,  at  ihe  foot  of  the 
Curlew  mountains.  At  Lough  Gill,  near  Sligo,  a  lake  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  upper  lake  of  Killamey,  and  the  little  bay  of  Ardnaglass,  into  which  falls  the 
cataract  of  Ballysedare,  are  scenes  of  peculiar  beauty.  Much  of  the  stirface  of  Gal- 
way is  flat,  showing,  for  twenty  miles  together,  a  succession  of  narrow  limestone 
rocks,  like  parapet  walls  of  three  feet  high,  placed  in  parallels  to  each  other,  at  dis- 
tances of  from  three  to  ten  feet :  the  intermediate  spaces,  thougph  apparently  but  a 
waste  of  rock  and  stone,  supply  the  finest  sheep  pasture  in  the  kingdom. 

The  great  central  limestone  district  of  Ireland  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  this 
province,  which,  to  the  eye,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  character 
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coontriefly  appearing  so  exceedingly  barren,  that,  in  passing  over  tracts  of  Galway 
and  Mayo,  the  trayeller  almost  doubts  whether  he  is  not  joomeying  over  a  great 
cemetery  covered  with  tombstones,  rather  than  over  places  where  the  sheep  could 
find  pasture  or  the  peasant  plant  potatoes.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions 
to  this  prevailing  sterility,  for  nowhere  are  finer  sheepwalks  found  than  in  some  parts 
even  ot  the  southern  counties  of  Connaught.  The  tillage  of  this  province  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  oats  and  potatoes,  as  best  suited  to  the  shallow  mountain  bog-soil, 
which  so  largely  prevails  in  the  western  baronies.  The  extreme  moisture  of  the 
climate  is  so  mimical  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  that,  except  in  a  few  parts  of  Galway, 
Connaught  can  not  be  said  to  grow  its  own  bread  com.  There  is  a  great  export  of 
oats  and  potatoes  from  the  ports  of  Galway,  Westport,  and  Slif  o.  With  regard  to 
husbandry,  though  it  certainly  is  improving,  it  is  yet  much  interior  to  that  of  the 
other  provinces.  The  landholders  pride  themselves  on  the  breed  of  long-wooiled 
sheep,  their  great  source  of  wealth ;  and  the  celebrated  fair  of  Ballinasloe,  where 
from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  are  usually  sold,  year  after  year  ex- 
hibits an  improvement  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy.  Homed  cattle,  and  horses, 
especially  hunters,  are  also  bred  extensively  in  Galway.  What  has  been  said  of 
Munster  applies  in  a  still  more  aggravated  degree  to  Connaught.  The  property  of 
an  absentee  landlord  is  usually  divided  into  portions  ruinously  small ;  ana  if  the  pro- 
prietors do  not  quickly  interfere,  deplorable  consequences  must  result  from  the  sub- 
division system.  The  grazing  farms  are  let  in  large  portions,  which  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  farmer  not  to  diminish.  Rents  vary  from  one  pound  to  one  pound  ten  shil- 
lings an  acre,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  they  rise  to  two  and  three 
pounds ;  and  wages  are  from  tenpence  to  one  shilling  a-day  in  summer,  and  from 
ei^tpence  to  tenpence  in  winter. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  introduce  the  linen  manufacture  into  Con- 
naught, and  markets  for  its  sale  were  established  in  Sligo,  Castlebar,  Westport,  and 
Galway ;  but  though  it  thrives  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  the  rural  population, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  little  if  any  linen  is  exported  from  the  province. 
There  is,  from  the  ports  above-mentioned,  a  pretty  large  export  of  oats,  whiskey, 
and  potatoes. 

The  peasantrv  in  Connaught  are  as  poor  as  povertv  can  be  without  amounting  to 
destituuon ;  and,  except  in  the  mountain  districts,  their  situation  is  daily  becoming 
worse — so  much  so,  that  poverty,  in  times  of  scarcitv,  which  on  an  average  occur 
about  once  in  seven  years,  increases  to  destitution,  ana  appeals  to  the  richer  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  to  save  the  laboring  classes  from  actual  starvation,  become  un- 
avoidable. The  food  of  those  who  are  the  best  off*  is  generally  dry  potatoes,  with 
occasionally  a  herring  or  an  egg.  In  Connaught,  the  indigent  peasant  is  reduced  to 
a  state  of  greater  poverty,  by  grasping  at  the  temporary  reliei  afibrded  by  the  sys- 
tem called  b)[  the  Irish  name  of  /fam^ccn  (exchange),  of  which  the  principle  is  to 
furnish  provisions  to  the  poor,  allowing  time  for  payment,  but  generally  charging 
an  exorbitant  interest    This  system  has  led  to  the  most  deplorable  results. 

There  is  a  good  salmon-fishery  near  the  town  of  Galway,  and  one  for  cod,  haak, 
and  haddock,  which,  from  the  poverty  of  those  engaged  in  it,  which  prevents  them 
from  providing  sufficient  tackling  for  their  boats,  is  less  productive  than  it  might  be. 
In  some  years  the  sun-fish,  or  baskine-shark,  are  abundant  ofi*  the  shores  of  Galway, 
and  mucn  excellent  oil  is  produced ;  but  this  fish  is  so  capricious,  that  the  fishery  can 
not  be  looked  to  with  any  certainty.  The  salmon  of  Ballinahinch  are  regularly 
sealed  up  in  tin  cases  by  the  gendeman  who  farms  this  fishery  from  Mr.  Martin,  the 
principal  proprietor  of  the  country.  There  is  a  very  productive  salmon-fishery  be- 
low the  thriving  town  of  Ballina,  on  the  river  Moy,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
salmon  are  sent  to  the  London  market. 

Galway,  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  west,  and  in  point  of  population  the  fifth 
town  in  tne  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  valley  lying  between  the  bay  which  bears  its 
name  and  Lough  Corrib.  The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  consists  of 
streets  and  lanes  huddled  together,  without  any  regard  to  comfort  or  convenience. 
The  whole  partakes  of  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  town,  the  result  probably  of  its 
early  intercourse  with  Spain ;  and  a  small  open  space  near  the  quay  retains  the 
name  of  Spanish  parade.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  1320,  a  presbyterian  meetinghouse,  and  the 
Roman  catholic  chapel.  The  Franciscans,  Augustines,  and  Dominicans,  have 
monasteries  here*    The  chief  public  buildings  are,  the  county  courthouse,  a  hand* 
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some  cut-stone  edifice,  erected  in  1815,  with  a  portico  of  four  Doric  eolimms;  and 
the  Tholsel,  huilt  daring  the  civil  wars  of  1641.  The  schools  in  Galway  are  m(»tlT 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  catholic  religious  orders.  There  is  also 
one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  one  belonging  to  the  National  Board,  and 
about  sixteen  parish  schools.  Galway  possesses  a  house  of  industry,  an  asylum  for 
widows  and  orphans,  a  protestant  poorhouse,  and  a  Magdalen  asylum,  which  is  sap- 
ported  bv  two  oeneyolent  Roman  catholic  ladies. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Galway  is  flour.  There  are  a  bleach-mill  and  green 
on  one  of  the  islands,  an  extensive  paper-mill,  and  several  breweries  and  distilleries 
in  the  town.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  kelp,  marble,  wool,  and  pro- 
visions ;  the  imports  of  timber,  wine,  coal,  salt,  hemp,  tallow,  and  iron.  In  1835, 
the  vessels  entered  inward  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  an  aggregate 
burden  of  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  tons ;  while  the  vessels  cleared 
outward  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  with  a  tonnage  of  fifteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-one.    In  1840,  a  splendid  dock  was  opened,  from  which 

freat  expectations  are  formed  of  the  increase  of  trade.    A  steamer  in  this  ba^  is 
ighly  necessary,  for  towing  out  vessels  in  adverse  winds.    In  1831,  the  population 
of  Galway  was  thirty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Across  the  country  in  a  northern  direction,  and  also  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
bearing  its  name,  stands  Siigo,  a  town  of  a  much  smaller  population  than  Galway, 
but  more  important  as  respects  its  commerce.  It  has  carried  on  for  several  years  a 
considerable  trade,  both  export  and  import,  and  is  still  increasing,  notwithstanding 
the  bad  state  of  its  harbor.  The  exports  are  wholl]r  limited  to  agricultural  produce. 
The  retail  trade  is  extensive,  articles  of  every  description  in  demand  being  supplied 
to  a  large  and  populous  district.  The  streets  in  the  older  part  of  the  town  are  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  badly  suited  to  the  bustle  of  an  export  trade.  But 
convenient  markets  have  been  erected,  and  the  extension  of  the  town  bv  regularly- 
built  wide  streets,  is  expected  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  and  irregularity  of  the 
older  parts.  Some  good  public  buildings  embellish  the  prominent  points  in  and 
about  the  town,  and  the  river  Garwogue,  which  bears  the  surplus  waters  of  Lough 
Gill  to  the  bay,  and  turns  several  large  fiour-mills  in  its  course,  is  a  fine  feature  in 
the  scene.  The  suburbs  are  beautiful  and  picturesque.  In  1831,  the  population  was 
15,152. 
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SPLENDIDLY  EMBELLISHED  WORKS, 

rafiiiaHBD  BY 
BOBEET  9EAES,  128  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Chnpest  Illnstnled  FAMILY  BIBLE  ii  the  World! 

Specimen  of  tht  Engravings. 


puiiRTiTion  or  Hum  to  Fhaiuos^— Ii,  II. 

Q^  Tha  stMntioQ  of  the  CflRiaTiAN  Public  U  reapectfully  invited  ta  k  careful 

perusal  of  the  Pioapeclua  of  ihia  inTaluable  Work,  as  published  in  the  following  pages . 


C^  An  Elegant  GIFT  for  a  Father  to  present  to  his  Familj. 

Price  only  nVE  DOXXABS-Well  and  wbrtmittally  Bcnmdl 

irr  A  LXBERAI.  DISCOUNT  TO  AGENTS  WHO  BUY  TO  SELL  AGAIN. 

CHRISTIAN  READEE !  HAVE  YOU  A  FAMILY  BIBLE  ? 
Secure  trithout  delay  tkis  precious  Gift  for  your  Wife  anS  Ckildrem. 

THE 

PICTORIAL   FAMILY   BIBLE, 

BEING 

Wbt  ^19  nnXf  ^etQ  etatumtnta, 

ACCOBDIKa  TO  THE  AUTAOBIZED  VEBSIONi 

WITH   FULL    MARGINAL    REFERENCES: 

TABLEa  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASDKES  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES: 

A  FULL  CHRONOLOGY,  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  CALOTIUSi 

A   STEEL   ENGRAVED   FAMILY   RECORD, 

FOR    BIRTHS,    MARRIAQE8,    AND    DEATHS; 
A  BITPSBB  AJtn)  AUTHENTIC  COLOBBD 

IMF  W  IPMiIBSflHB  J^l  VIB  IdPIi?  Itiyfls 

ILLUSTBATBD  BT 

ONE    THOUSAND    ENGRAVINGS, 

RIPRXaXNTIVO 

PLACES,  BIRDS,  PLANTS,  00IN8, 

C08TUMBS.  BEASTS,  MINEHAL8,  MEDALS, 

ANTiaUITIBS»  BBPTILES»  IK8ECT8»  TBSB8L 

AND  HI8T0BIGAL  EVENTS, 

FBOU    THB    MOST    AUTHENTIC    80T7BCB8* 

EACH  CHAPTER  COMMENCES  WITH  AN  ILLUMINATED  LETTER. 

The  whole  printed  upon  superior  superfine  paper,  and  substantially  and  elegantly  bound 

in  one  quarto  volume  of  1,500  pages. 

017*  The  Text  together  with  the  Marginal  References  is  printed  from  the  standard  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

in^  A  COPY  of  the  abore  BIBLE  is  giren,  gratis,  to  every  person  who  shall  obtam 
TEN  SUBSCRIBERS  to  the  Magazine,  and  remit  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS,  free  of 
postage. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRESS. 


From  Ihi  HkrophaiUf  EdiUd  by  Profutor  £m«&. 

The  Pictorial  BIBLE.  — "The  title 
defines  its  object  so  fully  as  to  render  any 
particular  detail  unnecessary.  The  engra- 
yinffs  are  executed  in  a  fine  style  of  the  art, 
andtbe  paper  and  type  are  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  eye  could  re<iuire.  W  e  are  not  our- 
selves any  great  admirers  of  fancy  sketches 
in  the  Bible,  whether  by  great  or  little  mas- 
ters, and  we  could  dispense  with  a  portion 
of  those  in  the  work  ;  but  we  would  rather 
they  should  be  retained,  than  omitted  at  the 
expense  of  being  deprived  of  a  great  many 
others  of  authentic  cnaracter  and  real  worth, 
going  to  throw  important  light  upon  the 
topography,  costumes,  antiquities,  and  various 
eastern  monuments,  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  are  many  of  them  drawn  from 
the  English  Pictorial  Bible,  by  Mr.  Kltto, 
and  of  which,  it  should  be  understood,  thiit 
this  is  not  a  reprint,  bein^  destitute  of  note 
or  comment,  though  provided  with  a  large 
apparatus  of  marginal  references.  It  has 
merely  adopted  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
more  valuable  pictorial  illustrations.  By 
retaining  these,  and  omitting  the  notes,  the 
publisher  has  been  able  to  furnish,  at  a  very 
low  price,  an  exceedinffly  attractive  edition 
of  the  Bible,  and  one  that  would  be  chea|> 
even  without  a  single  engraving." 

From  ik$  CkrUtiam  R^fUetcr, 

"Its  size  is  imperial  octavo,  and  it  is 
illustrated  with  One  Thousand  Enffravings. 
The  type  is  fair  and  handsome,  ana  the  en- 
gravings are  select  and  executed  remarkably 
well.  They  are,  so  numerous  and  good,  as 
to  be  in  themselves  a  commentary,*^ 

From  ik$  BaptUt  MvoeaU. 

"  This  is  the  common  version,  with  refer- 
ences, printed  on  handsome  paper,  with  good 
type.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  embel- 
lishments and  illustrations.  They  are  nu- 
merous, appropriate,  and  striking.  It  makes 
a  beautiful  book  that  can  be  read  and  ex- 
amined with  repeated  pleasure.*' 

From  tht  New  York  EvangeUet, 

"  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  attractive 
work,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  the 
enterprise  will  be  sustained  by  a  large  sale." 

From  ike  Brother  Jonathan. 
"  The  engravings  are  of  the  valuable  and 
authentic  character,  elucidating  the  obscure 
portions  of  the  text,  throwing  light  upon  those 
parts  which  are  understood  with  difficulty, 
oy  those  not  well  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  descri- 
bed in  the  holiest  of  books." 


From  the  Botton  Daily  Mail. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  copy 
of  the  Bible  ever  published,  while  the  en- 
gravings are  from  the  authentic  sources  and 
convey  an  extremely  accurate  idea  of  the 
subjects  they  are  intended  to  represent.  We 
were  particularly  pleased  with  the  drawings 
of  natural  history,  representations  of  which 
are  indispensable  to  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  When  we  consider  the  great 
demand  now  existing  for  books  of  a  pictorial 
character,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no 
illustrated  Bible  has  heretofore  appeared, 
and  we  hope  sincerely  that  the  enterprising 
publisher  will  be  repaid  for  his  great  ex- 
pense. " 
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From  the  BoiUm 


Gazette. 


"A  NEW  illustrated  work,  the  Pictorial 
Bible,  just  issued  from  the  press,  comes  to  us 
in  a  highly  ornamental  and  attractive  dress 
— ^full  of  choice  engravings  from  the  great 
masters,  depicting  with  faithful  accuracy, 
almost  every  topic  in  the  Bible  where  illus- 
trations are  desirable.  The  pictures,  too, 
are  not  mere  sketches,  but  are  m  the  highest 
degree  authentic — and  thus  add  to  the  at- 
traction with  which  the  Bible  is  regarded  by 
every  religious  mind,  and  may  induce  it  to 
be  tead  by  those  who  are  not  alive  to  its 
eternal  value.  We  should  think  this  edition 
of  the  Bible  well  adapted  for  sabbath-school 
teachers, as  enabling  to  explain  to  their  pupils 
many  difficult  passages,  connected  with  the 
manners  and  costumes  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites. The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  and, 
considering  the  great  number  or  fine  embel- 
lishments, is  one  of  the  cheapest  ever  pub- 
lished." 

From  the  BotUm  Atlae. 

"  It  is  full  of  engravings,  representing  the 
landscape  scenery  referred  to  in  the  Bible — 
the  difierent  objects  of  natural  history — the 
costumes  of  the  priests — and  the  historical 
events  copied  from  the  most  celebrated  pic* 
tures  of  RAFFAELLE,  POUSSIN,  SAL- 
VATOE  ROSA,  and  WEST." 

From  Brainerd^a  Exprteem 

"  This  is  an  invaluable  work  for  parents 
presenting  a  highly  attractive  Gift  to  their 
children,  and  inducing  them  to  study  the 
sacred  contents  of  a  volume  whose  precepts 
l^de  to  temporal  and  eternal  happiness.  It 
IS  printed  in  a  very  handsome  style,  on  fine 
white  paper,  and  embellished  by  over  One 
Thousand  beautiful  engraving  Every  cut 
introduced  into  it  has  a  pontive  value,  as 
elucidating  the  text" 


NEW  VOLUME  FOR  1847. 

^"  A  THREE-DOLLAR  MAGAZINE  AT  HALF  PRICE. 
A  NEW  VOLUIHB  will  comnMnee  in  JANVABT,  1847. 


SEARS'  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  MAGAZINE, 

EMBELLISHED  WITH  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

And  in  all  reepects  equal  to  the  three-dollar  Magazines,  will  hereafter  be  fumiahed 

to  Postmasten  and  others,  at  the  low  price  of 

flZrONLY   ONE    DOLLAR   AND   A    HALF   PER    ANNUM.^fQ 

V 

Any  person  tending  Five  DoUart  (free  of  postage)  shall  receive  Five 
Copies  of  the  Magazines/or  one  year^  as  he  shall  direct* 

Itl^  No  Subscriptions  received /or  a  shorter  period  than  one  yean 


Tbe  fiobaoriber  ygih  imie,  early  in  Norember,  the 
JANUARY  NUMBER  of  tbe  FOURTH  VOL- 
UME of  the  above  Magaxine  for  1847,  to  be  con- 
tinned  in  Mondily  Parta  of  from  40  to  50  large  octavo 
pages  each ;  making,  at  the  cloie  of  the  volume,  a 
beaatifal  Pictorial  Work  of  more  than  FIVE  HUN- 
DRED PAGES,  for  the  very  amall  ram  of  ONE 
DOLLAR  AND  A  HALF,  payable  in  advance. 

In  punning  the  aTatem  determined  upon,  History, 
Natural  Hisln^,  Astronomy,  Oeographj^,  Chymifltry, 
Botany,  Architecture,  Mechanics.  Agriculture,  and 
American  Biography,  will  oompriw  the  leading  da* 
partments  of  subject  matter.  Gteoeral  Literature  and 
Education,  aa  distinct  from  the  forementioned  branch- 
es, will  not  be  neglected ;  a  compendious  miscellany, 
comprising  things  useful  and  entertaining,  curious, 
eccentric,  wondmnl,  acientific,  natural  and  artificial, 
together  with  a  general  rammaiy  Of  leading  passing 
events,  will  also  be  added.  Our  own  country,  iiUed 
with  enchanting  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  beautirul  prai* 
ries— with  mountain  solitudes,  wildemeaaes,  and  for- 
ests, of  unexampled  awfulness  and  grandeur— wiUi 
the  enduring  monuments  and  mounoa  of  an  extinct 
primeval  people— with  the  battle-grounda  and  the 
sepulchres  of  heroic  virtue— ahall  furnish  the  resour^ 
ces  of  which,  by  the  promised  aid  of  several  literary 
gentlemen,  we  shall  avaO  ourselves  when  practicable, 
to  enrich  our  pagea.  All  subjecta  which  will  admit 
of  it,  will  be  illustrated  with  engravings.  The  whole 
number  of  engravings,  at  the  concluaion  of  the  vol- 
ume, will  amount  to  several  hundred. 

The  Bio^phy  of  those  intimately  connected  with 
America  will  claim  a  prominent  place.  What  strong- 
er incentive  to  virtue  and  excellence  can  be  present- 
ed to  our  youth,  than  to  place  before  tbem,  in  bold 
relief,  the  actions  of  those  who  have  labeled  for  the 
beneBt  of  their  country  1 

The  bterestbg  topic  of  Natural  History  wfl]  oe- 
euDT  iu  doe  share  of  attention.  Chymistry,  Natural 
PUlosophy.  and  Geography,  wOl  each  receive  that 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.    The  Anti- 


quities. Natural  Curiosities  Scenery,  Ac,  of  America, 
will  all  be  noticed  in  dieir  placea,  snd  iliostrated,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  engravuga. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  send  forth  a  work  replete 
with  originality  of  ideaa,  or  atvle,  or  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  to  tne  people  the  nch  and  beautifiil  apeci> 
mens  m  detail,  of  moaem  beflea-Jettret ;  but  oar  prime 
object  ia,  to  disseminate  useful  information,  fitledalike 
to  the  capacity  of  the  child  and  the  adult  U  ia  in. 
tended  rather  aa  a  magaaine  of  valuable  stores,  guA- 
ered  and  garnered  up  from  aourcee  which,  fiom  their 
magnitude,  rarity,  and  costlineaa,  are  aa  acaled  Ibanir 
aina  of  living  water  to  the  great  mass  of  the  readii^ 
community.  In  it  the  choicest  contenta  tk  booka  are 
preaented  in  a  oondenaed,  yet  a  conapicuous  form, 
lUuatrative  of  HisTOET,  Geoorapht,  the  Pim  Aets, 
Natural  History.  Aoriculturx  and  Rural 
EcoiiOHT,  UsBFVL  ARTS,  the  Natural  Scixircci, 
Biography,  Travels,  Botany,  See. ;  all  of  which, 
during  the  course  of  a  volume,  are  iUuatrated  by  en- 
gravinga  (aeveral  hundred  in  number),  many  of  which 
are  fram  original  drawinga,  made  expreaaly  for  the 
Work. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  our  Nxw 
Pictorial  Magaziux.  the  public  will  aee  that  no 
exertions  wiU  be  spared  to  entitle  it  to  extenave  pal- 


As  a  sort  of  pabulum  for  schools,  snd  a  treasery  cf 
knowledge  for  fomilies.  the  leading  ol^ct  of  tbe 
Family  Magasine  is  utilir]r.  It  is  intended  that  iii 
morals  shall  be  pure,  its  information  anthentie.  and  im 
arrangements  in  good  taste.  And  while  it  is  the  sin- 
cere aesire  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  ita  puUicatioB. 
that  it  may  carry  the  cbeerfnlnesa  of  knowledge  and 
the  light  of  truth  wherever  it  ia  received,  they  indnlgs 
the  hope  that  the  countenance  of  the  community  will 
look  favorably  upon  them,  and  that  ita  arm  of  support 
will  be  liberally  extended  in  their  behalt 

ROBERT  SEARS.  Editor  and  PuNitker, 
No.  198  Naaaau  atreet.  New  Yoik. 
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^^  No  lettera  will  he  taken  fknrn  the  olBoe,  ua- 
leaa  pott  paid. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE. 

We  take  this  method  of  thanking  each  one  of  you,  for  the  unprecedented  patronage 
bestowed  upon  this  Work.  And  we  doubt  not  but  your  great  kindness  will  be  con- 
tinued, in  aiding  us  in  our  efforts  to  diffuse  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  among  all 
classes.    We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  and  patrons  to  the 

PREMIUMS 

that  we  offer  to  all  Subscribers  of  the  New  Volume  for  1847.  Especially  would 
we  call  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  SPLENDID 

PICTOEIAL    FAMILY   BIBLE, 

which  we  offer  to  give  to  each  person  sending  TEN  NAMES  and  FIFTEEN 
DOLLARS,  free  of  postage.  Let  each  one  of  our  present  subscribers  who  has  a 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  devote  but  one  day  to  the  business  and  he  will 
find  himself  the  owner  of  this  Splendid  Work. 

Uj^  Any  person  wishing  to  become  a  Subscriber  to  the  Magazine,  will  have  it 
mailed  regularly  every  month,  during  the  year,  by  sending  a  copy  of  the  annexed 
paper,  properly  filled  up,  to  my  address,  post  paid.  Be  careful  to  write  the  Name 
and  Postoffice  address  very  legibly : — 


To  Mr.  Robert  Sears,  PMisher — 

No  128  Nassau  Street j  New  York  City. 
Sir  :  Please  insert  my  Name  as  a  Subscriber  to  your  Pictorial 
Family  Magazine,  for  one  Year^  commencing  January,  1847,  and 
send  it  Monthly  to  my  address  as  annexed : — 

Name    _»__ 


Town  [or  City] 


County 


State 


Enclosed  is  Two  Dollars,  current  funds,  for  which  you  will  send 
the  Premium  "  Revolution,"*  as  stated  on  the  cover  of  your  last 
Numbers. 


•  Tbe  pofltBge  on  die  *'  Revotntioii"  will  be  95  oenti.    Bhoald  ycm  wiih  any  one  of  the  other  Works, 
you  will  pletM  endoM  THREE  DOLLARS. 


:*'iTi):*r 


or  UNiVHBRAfi  ununr. 

SEARS'  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  WORKS! 


THE  M08T   BFLENDIDLYILLUSTRATED   VOLUMES  FOR  FAMILIES  EVER  ISSUED 

ON   THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT,  CONTAINING   MOBS  THAN 

TW(D   fKDHJSiJfll!)  IBlBiilUVniPIiJIIt   IBn(BIKATm(&S  7 

DESIGNED  AND  EZECXTTED  BT  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ABTISTS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMEBICA. 

I3y  A  CAREFUL  EXAMINATION  JE|  of  the  the  oontmu  of  tfau  Cirealar  is  idliGiied  fiom  aH 
penooa  into  whoae  hands  it  may  falL 


I. 

A  8Ix-DoIter  Book  at  Half  Price  t 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  GIFT  FOR  1847. 

JV8T  PUBLISHED, 

The  most  splendid  Pictorial  Work  on 

BIBLE    HISTORY 

E^er  offered  to  the  American  pnhlic,  embellished  with 
SEVJBRAL  HUNDRED  NEW  AND  FINE 

The  whole  Work  (two  vulnmes  in  one),  making 
700  large  ocUvo  pages^  elegantly  printed,  and  bonod 
in  the  most  finished  s^e  of  modern  bookmaking,  is 
offered  at  the  bw  price  of  S3  per  copy. 

SEARS'  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  HISTORY 

or  TBS 

HOLY   BIBLE, 

AS  COHTAINXD  IH  THE 

dlU  snU   NelB   Ststsments, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  fuD  Establish* 
ment  of  Christianity :  containing  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive acoonnC  of  everv  remarkable  transaction  re- 
corded in  die  Sacred  Scriptores  dnring  a  period  of 
opward  of  foor  thousand  years :  with  oopioos  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatory:  forming  an 

Illastruted  Commeniary  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Part  L—The  Old  Testameni  HiUary,    Pari  IL~- 
The  New  TeUament  HiUary. 

By  ROBERT    SEARS, 

Aided  by  the  writings  of  our  most  celebrated  Biblical 
Scholars,  and  other  Teamed  persons,  who  have  made 
the  Scriptares  their  study.    Two  volames  in  one. 

II. 

The  following  new  and  yaloable  Ulostrated  Volame 
consists  of  593  pages,  large  octavo,  elegantly  bound 
in  gilt  pictorial  modio.  printed  from  new  Long  Prim- 
er tyi>e.    Price  S9  AO« 

SIBAIES'  IPIKD^dDIElIM 

SUNDAY  BOOK: 

DISIGHBD  FOR  TBI  USX  OV 

FAMILIES,  BIBLE  CLASSES,  AND  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS: 

Derived  principally  from  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Jews ;  the  Rites,  Traditions,  and  Antiquitiesi 
of  Eastern  nations,  explanatory  of  many  poitkms 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  i  tof^ther  with 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  principal  plaoea 
mentionea  in  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 

NUMEROUS  LANDSCAPE  SCENES,  &C., 

nOX  SKETCHES  TAKEN  ON  THE  SPOT. 


III. 

A  Companion  and  Itj  to  Engliib  listerf. 

JUST  PUBLI8BXD, 

A  RICH,  AMUSING,  AND  INSTRUCTIYB  BOOK, 

Complete  in  one  imperial  volume  8vo^  of  800  pages,  sb- 

gantly  bound  in  gilt  pictorial  muslin. 

Priee  Two  Dollars  amd  a  kalf. 
SEARS'  PICTORIAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
WALES,  AND  THE  BRITISH   ISIAHOS: 

■MBELUSBXD  WITH 

Several  hundred  handsome  BnsrmTlBgSi 

Illustrating  the  Geological  Structure,  Natural  Cuioe- 
ities,  Druidical  and  Roman  Remains,  M<7B«-iAiit>l 
Records,  Cathedrals  and  other  ardutectsral  w«fci, 
Coins,  and  Costumes;  together  with 
SCENES  OF  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY 


which  abound  in  those  celebrated 

%*  In  the  above  volume  we  have  offered  to  all  cissi- 
es, at  the  cheapest  rate,  a  complete  description  of  the 
Parent  Land,  bj  the  publication  of  the  largest  eoUectiM 
of  Engravings,  with  ezplanatorf  letter  prees.  that  bu 
ever  been  published  in  America.  Our  Work  is  iatended 
for  THE  PEOPLE ;  but  the  KiiowLinei  which  it  seeki 
to  impsrt  will  be  as  scmpttlousl  j  accurate  as  if  it  wert 
ezclusivelv  intended  for  the  most  critical  antiquair.  To 
describe  the  Work  would  occupy  the  whole  sheet.  It 
must  be  seen  to  Tm  admired :  and  read,  to  be  apwecis* 
ted.  Every  American  will  desire  a  copy,  after  m  hai 
seen  the  beautifol  style  in  which  the  Work  is  got  up. 

rv, 

^  The  following  important  and  interertiBg  Work  eon* 
sisls  of  Five  hundred  pages  octavo,  ooataiiifaig  SEV- 
ERAL HUNDRED  new  and  .beautifol  EJ^OBA- 
VINGS,  fine  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  gilt  and 
lettered,  and  is  anbrded  at  the  low  price  of  i&  SO, 

SEARS'  BIBLE  BIOGRAPHY: 

OB 

The  lilTes  and  Characters  of  tlie  principal 
Personages  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Wrf  tlngi* 

Praetically  adapted  to  the  Instruction  of  Youth  asd 
Private  Families :  together  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining thir^  Dissertatioos  on  the  Evidenoes  of  Di- 
vine Revelation,  from  Timpeon's  Key  to  the  Bible: 
being  a  complete  summaiy  of  Biblieal  Knowledge. 
carefnUy  condensed  and  compiled  from  Soolt,  Dod- 
dridge, Gill,  Patrick,  Adam  Claike,  Pool,  Lowtk 
Home,  Wall,  Stowe,  RdUnaon,  and  other  emiaeot 
writers  on  the  Scriptures. 

ROBERT  SEARS,  EDITOR. 

SBIBEIXISHED   WITH  K17MEB0TJS  SiroaATIirO^ 
Illustrative  of  Scripture  Scenes,  Manners,  Custems,  tt. 
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V. 

SEARS'  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  iplendldly  Illactrtted  Woik,  comprising  the  fineit 
aeries  of  EmbeUiflhinente  erer  presented  to  the 
American  psbUc — in  one  handsome,  large  octavo 
Tolnme,  of  550  pages,  elegantly  bound. 
Price  only  S9  90» 
Thb  splendid  volnme  comprises  within  itself 

A  COMPLBTB  LIB&ABY  OF  USEFUL  AND 
BNTBETAINING  KNOWLBDGB, 

condensed  in  form,  familiar  in  style,  and  copions  in 
information,  embracing  an  extensive  range  of  subjects 
in  Literstnre,  Science,  and  Art 


VI. 

A  BOOK  FOE  EVBEY  FAMILY! 

To  the  People  of  America. 

A  beantifnny-illustrated  Volume — purely  American 
in  ita  character  and  design— formfog  a  laiige  and 
handsome  octavo,  of  between  Four  and  Five  Hun- 
dred  Pages :  with  several  hundred  Engravings  t 
Eetail  price  S9-^bound  in  muslin,  gflt  The  Utle 
of  the  Work  is  as  follows :— 


^A/^ 


OFTHE 

REVOLUTION. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Coun- 
try, the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  a 
Chronological  Index. 

lllastrated  with  seyeral  handred  engraTingi. 


VII. 

%*  JUST  PUBLISHED— A  valuable,  iUnstrated 
Work,  for  Families,  Schools,  and  Libraries,  complete 
in  one  large  and  splendid  8vo.  volnme  of  550  pages, 
elegantly  bound  m  muslin,  gilt,  printed  with  large 
type,  and  embellished  vrith  beautiful  IStigraTiuga. 

t3r  PEICB  M  SO.  ,,£i 

The  title  of  the  Work  is  as  follows :— 

SEARS'  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  LIBRARY, 

oa 

DIGEST  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE: 

Comprisbff  a  complete  circle  of  usefol  and  enter* 
taining  information,  designed  for  Familt  Bead- 
IHO :  compiled  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities, 
and  embracing  the  various  divisions  of 

HI8T0EY,  BIOGEAPHY,  LITEEATUEE, 
GEOGEAPHY,  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

AND  THB  OTHEB  8CIKNCI8. 

maatrated  with  Nmneroas  Bugravlngt* 

VIII. 

AN  IMPORTANT,  VALUABLE,  AND  CHEAP 
WORK— Complete  in  one  volume  roval  octavo, 
containing  about  six  hundred  pages  of  fetter  press, 
and  numerous  Engravings — elegantly  bound  in  gilt 

Price  only  #9  SO  per  copy. 

Sears'  Wonders  of  tbe  World, 

IN  NATURE,  ART,  AND  MIND : 

Conristing  of  Views  of  Cities,  Edifices,  and  other 
great  works  of  Architecture — Monuments,  Mechan* 
leal  Inventions,  Ruins,  Blustrations  of  the  Mannerg 
and  Costumes  of  different  Nations,  Religious  Rites 
and  Ceremonies,  Cataracts,  Volcanoes,  Curiosities, 
Trees,  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes^  Reptiles,  and  the  nu- 
merous objects  contained  in  tbe  Fossil,  Vegetable, 
Iflneral,  and  Animal  kingdoms.  Carefully  compiled 
by  Robert  Sears,  from  the  best  and  latest  sources. 


JU"  All  tbe  Works  advertised  in  this  Circular  are  sold  by 

ROBERT  SEARS,  128  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

ALTO  BY  JOHN  JONES,  AND  CHARLES  EVERETT  TOOTHAKER,  28  NORTH  FIFTH  ST., 

General  Jgentt  for  PHILADELPHIA  and  Ua  VicinUy. 

irr  PLEASE  TO    READ  THIS.^OI 

A  Good  Chance  to  clear  from  $500  to  $1000  a  Year. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  THROUGHOUT  THE 
UNION,  to  procure  Subscribers  to  "  SEARS'  NEW  PICTORIAL  AND  ILLUSTRA- 
TED FAMILY  MAGAZINE,"  and  to  sell  SEARS'  NEW  AND  POPULAR  PICTO- 
RIAL  WORKS,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  EVER 
PUBLISHED,  as  they  certainly  are  the  most  saleable.  Any  active  Agent  may  clear  $500 
or  $1000  a  year.  A  cash  capital  of  at  least  $25  or  $50  will  be  necessarjr.  Full  partic- 
ulars of  the  principles  and  profits  of -the  Agency  will  be  ^iven  on  application,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter.    The  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  paid.    Please  to  address, 

ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

128  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NEV  AND  SPLENDID  PREMIUMS^ 

FOR  ALL 

OLD  AND  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

TO 

SEARS'  PICTORIAL  FAMIL7  IXEAGAZniEs 

FOB  THE  VEAB  1847. 


We  hope  all  our  Subscribers  will  ayail  themselves  of  the  following  LIBERAL 
OFF£RS  ;  and  if  they  desire  to  benefit  others  by  putting  gpod  and  useful  Works 
into  their  families,  show  them  to  their  respective  relations  and  friends.  JJj^  Every 
Subscriber  has  a  circle  in  which  he  has  an  influence  to  do  good  in  this  way. 


IPILIBASIB  VdD  m&Mi  VlIS  1 

The  Proprietor  of  the  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  MAGAZINE,  in  acknowledg- 
ing  the  great  success  that  has  attended  it,  now  makes  known  to  its  nomerons 
Subscribers,  that  the  encouragement  he  has  received,  will  enable  him  to  present, 
GRATIS,  to  all  persons  who  shall  subscribe  to  the  new  volume— commencing  in  i 
JANUARY,  1847— and  send  us  TWO  DOLLARS,  free  of  postage,  a  I 
COPY  OF  THE  WELL-KNOWN  I 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION; 

A  Handsome  octavo  Volume  of  450  pages,  with  162  ENGRAVINGS. 
We  have  authority,  under  the  New  Postoffice  Law,  to  send  the  above  work  com- 
plete, by  mail,  bound  in  one  volume.    The  postage  will  not  exceed  35  cents  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

JJj"  Any  person  sending  THREE  DOLLARS,  free  of  postage,  shall  receive  the 
Magazine  for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  Bound  Volumes  of  '*  SBARS'  PIC- 
TORIAL PUBLICATIONS,"  advertised  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  pages  of  this 
pamphlet.  Each  work  will  be  sent  to  the  subscriber  as  he  shall  direct,  or  kept  subject 
to  his  order  at  our  office.  They  can  be  sent  for  about  25  cents  each,  by  the  differ- 
ent Expresses  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the  United  States,  without  any  risk  of 
failure  or  loss  by  the  way.  These  Books  retail  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  volume. 
XIj^  No  Magazines  sent  out  unless  the  CASH  accompanies  the  order, 
R.  S.  would  respectfully  intimate  that  he  has  removed  his  Maoazinb  and  Book 
Business  to  128  Nassau  Street,  where  it  will  be  transacted  entirely  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  expects  to  prepare  and  publish  hereafter,  at  least  one  New  Pictorial 
Volume  every  Six  Months. 

All  letters  must  be  addressed  {post-paid), 

ROBERT  SEARS,  128  Nassau  Street. 

Editor  and  PubUsker, 


I 
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